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§  I.     Introductory  Remarks. 

NO  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
has  transfused  its  spirit  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church  more  completely  than  the 
book  of  Psalms  \  The  first  Christians 
seem  to  have  found  in  it  an  adequate 
expression  of  their  deepest  feelings  ^ 
Eliciting  its  spiritual  meanings,  and  in- 
terpreting its  doctrinal  teaching  under  the 
light  of  a  perfect  revelation,  they  adopted 
the  Psalter  as  the  foundation  and  the 
model  of  their  devotions,  retaining  its 
most  striking  characteristics  for  many 
centuries  in  their  hymnody^     Thus  too 

^  As  an  illustration  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  total  number  of  direct  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New  is  283  ;  of  these  116 
are  from  the  psalter.  A  similar  proportion  is 
found  in  citations  by  most  of  the  early  Fathers. 

^  Christian  education  in  Syria  began  with  the 
psalms.  _  Thus  Assem.  T.  ill.  p.  7.  937,  "Ti- 
rones  primum  psalmos  Davidicos  legant ;  deinde 
Kovum  Testamentum,  mox  Vetus." 

*  A  full  account  of  the  use  of  psalms  and 
hymns  in  the  early  Church  is  given  by  Bingham, 
rSAL. 


in  the  churches  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West,  from  the  time  of  their  separation 
to  the  present  day,  all  lyrical  expression 
of  religious  thought  and  feeling  seems, 
so  to  speak,  an  echo  or  adaptation  of 
the  strains  of  the  "sweet  Psalmist  of 
Israel." 

For  this  result  there  are  obvious  and 
sufficient  reasons.  Of  the  book  of  Job 
it  has  been  observed  that  it  differs  re- 
markably from  all  other  productions  of 
the  Hebrew  mind:  of  the  Psalter,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  true  that  it  exhibits 
more  fully  and  exactly  than  any  book 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Israel- 
ites. It  represents  a  spiritual  state, 
which,  with   all   its   grave  defects,   was 

Vol.  IV.  p.  420—472.  See  also  Rheinwald, 
'  Die  Kirchliche  Archaologie,' §  96.  The  earli- 
est extant  hymn  of  the  Christian  Church  is  that 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  'Peed.'  5.  12,  p.  311, 
ed.  Potter.  Like  the  hymns  noticed  by  Pliny, 
'  Ep.'  97,  it  is  an  act  of  adoration  to  the  Son  of 
God. 
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singularly  susceptible  to  religious  im- 
pressions, capable  of  receiving  and  re- 
producing communications  from  a  higher 
sphere.  Nor  is  there  any  book  in 
ancient  literature,  profane  or  sacred, 
which  shews  so  wide  and  perfect  a  sym- 
pathy with  man  in  his  weakness,  and 
in  his  strength,  in  his  joy,  and  in  his 
sufferings.  Deep  humility  and  oneness  of 
mind  with  the  poor  are  traits,  of  which 
scarcely  a  shadow  is  found  in  the  lyrical 
poetry  of  those  Gentile  nations,  which 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  culture: 
as  expressed  in  this  book  they  present 
a  direct  contrast  to  the  characteristics 
of  Hellenic  genius.  The  Psalmists  one 
and  all,  but  none  so  perfectly  as  David, 
to  whom  the  book  owes  its  traditional 
title,  while  opening  their  own  heart  with 
all  its  depths  of  agony  and  earnestness 
of  aspiration,  give  full  expression  to  the 
yearnings  of  mankind.  We  find,  how- 
ever, throughout  a  combination  of  feel- 
ings elsewhere  unknown,  or  imperfectly 
developed;  a  deep  sense  of  inherent 
sin  and  unworthiness,  together  with  a 
consciousness  of  integrity  in  purpose 
and  intent;  a  full  recognition  of  a  stand- 
ard of  morals  and  holiness,  so  perfect 
as  to  involve  the  condemnation  of  the 
sinner,  yet  withal  a  loving  trust  in  the 
mercy  and  grace  of  the  lawgiver  and 
judge:  in  short  a  true  preparation  for 
the  special  work  of  Christ. 

And  independently  of  these  charac- 
teristics, which  attract  the  spiritual  in- 
stinct, the  book  is  full  of  interest  to 
men  of  every  form  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture. The  scholar  and  the  poet,  the 
philosopher  and  the  historian,  find  in  it 
ample  materials  for  thoughtful  study. 
Connected  probably  by  one  psalm  (Ps. 
xc)  with  the  dawn  of  the  national  life, 
its  most  important  compositions  be- 
long to  the  period  when  that  life  was 
fully  developed ;  when  it  rose  by  a  sin- 
gle bound  to  the  summit  of  power  and 
real  greatness,  from  which  indeed  it 
speedily  declined,  but  which  left  undy- 
ing leminiscences  in  the  national  mind. 
Upon  that  epoch,  and  on  its  productions, 
David  has  set  his  royal  seal.  His  cha- 
racter, singularly  gifted,  stands  out  in 
vivid  portraiture,  in  its  light  and  in  its 
dark  shadows;  forcing  an  interest  by 
turns  of  admiration  and  sympathy,  of 
anxiety  and  surprise.     And  second  only 


to  the  great  national  hero,  men  of  ge- 
nius, Solomon,  Asaph  and  the  Korahites, 
record  the  feelings  of  the  best  portion 
of  the  people  through  the  varying  phases 
of  their  fortunes;  the  splendour  of  the 
Solomonian  age,  the  long  years  of 
chequered  vicissitudes  which  intervened 
between  that  period  and  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  the  deep  depression  and  in- 
tense yearnings  of  the  exiled  people, 
and  their  mingled  sorrows  and  gladness 
after  their  partial  restoration.  At  each 
period  questions  of  permanent  interest 
touching  the  destinies  of  man,  and  the 
relative  claims  of  morality  and  religion, 
are  discussed,  if  not  finally  settled:  nor 
has  poetry  of  any  age  shewn  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  nature  in  all  its  moods, 
in  its  majesty  and  in  its  sweetness, 
in  its  terrors  and  in  its  repose :  thronged, 
as  it  were,  with  multitudinous  forms  of 
life,  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  He- 
brew lyrist'  moves  is  bright  with  one 
all-pervading  light,  which  gives  a  mean- 
ing and  an  object  to  them  all. 

No  book  has  been  so  fully  com- 
mented on:  the  literature  of  the  psalms 
makes  up  a  library.  Nearly  all  the 
great  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  con- 
tributed volumes  of  exposition.  They 
were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  spiri- 
tual and  practical  bearings,  and  laboured 
for  the  most  part  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew,  and 
disregard  both  of  the  literal  meaning 
and  historical  connection,  yet  special 
interest  attaches  to  their  labours:  their 
minds  are  in  real  inner  sympathy  with 
the  Psalmists;  and  with  the  quick  appre- 
hension of  Greeks  and  Latins  developed 
by  careful  training,  such  men  as  Origen, 
Eusebius,  Basil  and  Chrysostom,  Hilary, 
Ambrose  and  Augustine,  readily  seizecl 
the  clues  to  the  sequence  of  thought  and 
feeling.  Jerome,  however,  stands  out 
among  them  as  the  true  father  of  exe- 
getical  and  critical  commentary.  The 
interpretation  of  the  psalter  owes  more 
to  him  than  scholars  are  wont  to  recog- 
nize: he  combined  a  fair  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  with  an  acute  judgment  and 
strong  practical  sense.  Mediaeval  Chris- 
tianity did  good  service  in  its  way;  but, 
following  closely  in  the  track  of  the 
Fathers,  it  effected  little   for  the   exe- 

^  Compare  Euripides,  '  Medea,'  82C— 830. 
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gesis  and  criticism  of  the  psalter.  With 
the  reformation  came  a  new  epoch 
of  light  and  life.  Mercer  and  Calvin, 
entering  at  once  with  vigour  upon  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  took  a  place  which 
subsequent  labours  have  not  superseded : 
in  fact  a  literature  so  copious  soon 
sprang  up  that,  continued  and  ampli- 
fied by  a  succession  of  industrious  critics, 
among  whom  Rudinger,  Venema  and 
Agellius  hold  the  foremost  place,  it 
threatened  to  become  useless  from  its 
very  extent.  We  owe  to  Rosenmiiller 
a  full  and  judicious  presentation  of  the 
most  important  results  of  previous  la- 
bours, including  those  of  Rabbinical 
writers,  especially  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra, 
and  Kimchi,  together  with  a  well-con- 
sidered, and  on  the  whole  a  satisfac- 
tory, comment.  Within  the  last  few 
years  numbers  of  able  critics  have  be- 
stowed great  and  successful  labour  upon 
the  book.  In  Germany  much  has  been 
done  for  the  historical  exegesis,  and 
still  more  for  the  grammatical  and  phi- 
lological elucidation  of  the  psalms.  The 
work  of  Hengstenberg,  though  some- 
what defective  in  judgment,  well  deserves 
the  high  position  which  it  holds  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  Delitzsch,  inferior 
to  no  commentator  in  ability,  and  su- 
perior to  most  in  oriental  and  general 
learning,  combines  a  warm  and  deep 
sympathy  with  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  Psalmists'  tone  of  thought.  Ewald 
brings  his  singular  power  of  insight  to 
bear  upon  difficult  questions  of  inter- 
pretation; though  his  attempt  to  con- 
struct an  historical  sequence  on  internal 
evidence  is  generally  and  justly  regarded 
as  a  failure  \     The  commentary  of  Hup- 

^  The  results  of  this  attempt  have  been  set 
before  the  English  pubUc  by  four  scholars,  who 
have  divested  it  of  much  of  its  apparent  harsh- 
ness, and  commended  it  by  a  graceful  transla- 
tion, and  notes  remarkable  for  conciseness  and 
point.  See  'The  Psalms  Chronologically  Ar- 
ranged, &c.,'  by  Four  Friends,  2nd  ed.  1870. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  certain  that  those 
results  are  far  from  approving  themselves  to 
Ewald's  countrymen,  none  differing  from  him 
more  widely  in  detail  than  those  whose  theo- 
logical prepossessions  come  nearest  to  his  own. 
The  calm  dispassionate  judgment  of  Koster  is 
that  "  Ewald's  attempt  to  arrange  the  psalms  in 
chronological  order  cannot  lead  to  any  positive 
results,  a  fact  sufficiently  shewn  by  the  astound- 
ing divergences  of  hypotheses  touching  the  age 
of  the  psalms,"  see  *  Die  Psalmen,'  p.  7,  note. 
And   again  (p.  15),  "the  extraordinary  discre- 


feld  would  approach  near  to  excellence, 
were  his  historical  and  religious  instincts 
on  a  par  with  his  acute  discernment  in 
matters  of  philology  and  criticism.  Hit- 
zig  holds  a  place  of  his  own,  deservedly 
high ;  but,  though  helpful  to  the  scholar, 
he  is  wholly  unsafe  as  a  guide  to  the 
student.  The  brief  commentary  of 
Koster  is  chiefly  useful  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  structure  of  the  psalms 
(see  Appendix) :  that  of  Moll  in  Lange's 
'  Bibelwerk '  is  accurate,  full  of  interest- 
ing information,  and  written  in  a  devout 
and  reverent  spirit.  In  England  the 
commentary  of  Mr  Perowne  is  valuable 
both  for  its  intrinsic  merit,  and  as  pre- 
senting in  a  readable  form  the  results  of 
German  criticism,  especially  as  developed 
by  Hupfeld ;  that  of  Dr  Kay  is  remark- 
able for  independent  research,  and  that 
of  Bishop  Wordsworth  for  varied  and 
profound  erudition.  The  late  Dr  Mill 
bestowed  great  labour  upon  this  book; 
but  the  results  have  not  been  published. 
Among  other  commentaries  accessible 
to  English  readers,  those  of  Dr  Phillips, 
Dr  Jebb,  and  Canon  Hawkins  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage;  and  special 
value  must  be  attached  to  the  'Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  and  Use  of  the 
Psalms'  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  F.  Thrupp. 

§  2.     Ti^/e. 

The    general    Hebrew   title    of   the 

books  is  Tehillim,  "  praises,"  or  "  songs 

of  praise;"  or  Sepher  Tehillim,  "book 

of  praises  ^"   This  title,  though  open  to 

pancy  between  the  historical  interpretations  of 
the  psalter  is  of  itself  a  strong  warning  {War- 
nungszeichen)  not  to  mix  up  insecure  hypotheses 
with  what  can  be  historically  proved." 

,2  whnn,  or  ]'hnn,  contracted  to  D^Pfl  or 
jvri,  transcribed  by  Philo  and  Jerome,  and 
commonly  by  early  Christian  writers,  as  tillini 
tillin,  tilli.  The  Masora  uses  the  plural  Sepher 
tehilloth,  and  the  name  Hallela,  but  only  in  re- 
ference to  one  group  of  psalms,  cxiii.  to  cxix. 
The  word  Shir  ("T'2^•),  nearly  equivalent  to  song, 
whether  sacred  or  profane,  expressing  generally 
a  festive  or  joyous  feeling,  occurs  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  som.e  psalms,  but  it  is  not  used 
in  the  plural,  nor  is  it  applied  to  the  whole  book. 
At  the  close  of  Ps.  Ixxii.  Hl^Sn  (tephilloth), 
"  prayers,"  is  used  as  the  general  designation  of 
the  preceding  psalms  which  are  assigned  to  David. 
This  might  naturally  have  had  the  preference  as 
describing  the  devotional  character  of  the  psalms. 
In  the  singular  it  occurs  as  the  inscription  of  the 
xviith  psalm  (where  see  note),  and  in  the  later 
books,  as  that  of  the  Ixxxvi,  xc,  cii,  and  cxIii: 
as  also  of  the  Song  of  Hannah. 
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objection  as  not  being  universally  ap- 
plicable,   yet    correctly  and   fairly  ex- 
presses the   great  characteristic   of  the 
book,  of  which  the  supreme   object  is 
to  declare  the  glory  of  God.     The  title 
by  which  it  is  designated  in  the  New 
Testament,  Luke  xx.  42 ;  Acts  i.  20,  and 
in  all  Christian   versions,   viz.    if/aXfioC, 
"Psalms,"    or    collectively,    "Psalter," 
ilfoXnjpiov,  is  derived,  through  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  from  the  Alexandrian  or  Sep- 
tuagint  Version:  the  word  corresponds 
in  meaning  to  a  title  prefixed  to  several 
psalms   {f.g.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi),  in  Hebrew 
mizmor  pioJP).     It  refers  rather  to  the 
form,  as  a 'poem  to   be   sung  with  a 
musical   accompaniment,    than   to    the 
spirit,  or  religious  character  of  the  com- 
positions; still  it  is  a  term  which  applies 
equally  to  all,  and  it  expresses  the  con- 
nection with  liturgical  services,   while 
any  original  deficiency  in  spiritual  sig- 
nificance has  been  supplied  by  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  devotions  of  the  Church. 

§  3.     Division. 

The  psalter  is  divided  into  five  books, 
each  of  which  is  distinctly  marked  by 
a  doxology  at  the  close ;  that  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  differing  from  the  others 
only  in  extent.  This  division  is  of  great 
antiquity,  certainly  older  than  the  Alex- 
andrian Version  :  the  doxologies  may 
have  been  added  when  the  collection 
of  the  whole,  or  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion, sc.  of  the  first  two  books,  was 
completed.  The  resemblance  between 
this  division  and  that  of  the  Pentateuch 
has  been  long  since  remarked,  as  by 
Hippolytus  and  Epiphanius  (*  De  Mens. 
et  Pond.'  c.  6).  Thus,  too,  in  the  He- 
brew Midrash  on  Ps.  i.  i :  "  Moses  gave 
the  five  books  of  the  law  to  the  Israelites, 
and,  as  a  counterpart  to  them,  David 
gave  the  psalms  consisting  of  five  books." 
It  is  important  as  bearing  independent 
testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  the  corre- 
sponding division  of  the  Mosaic  work. 
Delitzsch  supposes  that  it  may  point  to 
an  internal  harmony  between  the  five- 
fold enunciation  of  the  law,  and  the 
fivefold  response  of  the  national  heart; 
a  suggestion  which,  though  somewhat 
fanciful,  rests  upon  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Psalter,  which  together  complete 
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the  representation  of  the  principles  and 
feelings  of  the  ancient  Church. 

Each  of  these  five  books  has  very  dis- 
tinct characteristics.  The  first  contains 
41  psalms:  one  of  these  is  introductory, 
and  may  have  been  prefixed  together 
with  the  second,  when  the  original  col- 
lection was  made,  not  improbably  by 
Solomon  himself,  or  by  one  of  the  School 
of  Levites:  two  others,  the  loth  and 
33rd,  have  no  inscription ;  the  loth,  as 
it  would  seem,  being  a  continuation  of 
the  9th  psalm;  the  33rd,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  it  may  be  by  an  accident 
in  transcription :  thirty-seven  are  assigned 
to  David;  an  assignment  which,  as  will 
be  shewn  in  the  following  notes,  is  in 
most  cases  sufficiently  justified  by  in- 
ternal evidence.  The  name  Jehovah  is 
used  constantly,  though  not  exclusively, 
throughout  this  book. 

The  second  book  has  thirty-one 
psalms,  xlii — Ixxii.  The  first  seven  are 
attributed  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  or  eight, 
if  we  include  the  43rd — which,  however, 
is  a  second  part  of  the  42nd :  one,  the 
50th,  to  Asaph;  eighteen  to  David; 
two  are  anonymous,  Ixvi.  Ixvii  (see 
notes);  and  one  is  ascribed  to  Solo- 
mon. In  this  book  the  inscriptions  are 
remarkable  for  the  general  fulness  of 
the  historical  notices.  The  name  Elohim 
occurs  so  frequently  as  to  be  a  marked 
characteristic.  The  doxology  at  the  close 
of  Ps.  Ixxii.  combines  the  two  names, 
Elohim  and  Jehovah,  in  a  form  which 
may  possibly  have  been  intended  to 
point  out  the  characteristics  of  both 
books. 

The  third  book,  of  much  less  extent, 
contains  but  seventeen  psalms,  Ixxiii — 
Ixxxix.  Eleven  are  attributed  to  Asaph; 
four  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  interrupted, 
however,  by  Ps.  Ixxxvi,  which  is  entitled 
"A  prayer  of  David;"  one  of  the  four, 
Ixxxviii,  bears  also  the  name  of  Heman; 
one,  Ixxxix,  that  of  Ethan.  The  litur- 
gical character  of  this  book  is  marked 
by  musical  terms  in  the  inscriptions.  As 
will  be  shewn  in  the  notes,  the  historical 
references  are  weighty  and  numerous. 
The  divine  names  Jehovah  and  Elo- 
him are  used  with  nearly  equal  fre- 
quency. 

The  fourth  book  has  seventeen  psalms, 
xc — cvi.  One  bears  the  name  of  Moses; 
ten  are  anonymous;  the  last   five  are 
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ascribed  to  David.  The  name  Jehovah 
is  used  throughout. 

The  fifth  book  is  the  largest  in  ex- 
tent, containing  forty-four  psalms,  cvii 
. — cl:  the  first  is  anonymous,  the  three 
following  (cviii — ex)  are  attributed  to 
David;  three  are  anonymous,  and  have 
the  word  "Hallelujah"  in  place  of  an 
inscription;  six  are  without  name  or 
inscription  (cxiv — cxix);  fifteen  (cxx — 
cxxxiv)  are  called  Songs  of  Degrees,  of 
which  one  (cxxvii)  is  ascribed  to  Solo- 
mon, two  (cxxxi,  cxxxiii)  to  David;  one, 
cxxxv,  is  called  "  Hallelujah,"  A  Psalm 
of  Praise,  and  the  two  following  are 
anonymous;  eight  (cxxxviii — cxlv)  bear 
the  name  of  David;  the  last  four  begin 
each  with  the  Hallelujah,  and  form  a 
complete  doxology.  The  name  Jehovah 
predominates,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
Elohim;  the  proportion  is  fairly  repre- 
sented in  the  closing  psalm,  in  which 
Jehovah  occurs  twice,  and  Elohim  once. 

On  the  formation  of  the  psalter, 
see  §  14. 

§  4.     AidhorsJiip. 

The  first  question  which  presents  it- 
self, and  to  which  all  others  touching 
the  origin  and  form  of  this  collection 
are  subordinate,  touches  the  authorship 
of  the  several  psalms.  From  the  pre- 
ceding analysis  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
old  and  canonical  tradition  of  the  He- 
brews assigns  more  than  two-thirds  to 
authors:  seventy-three  to  David,  two  to 
Solomon,  twelve  to  Asaph,  twelve  to  the 
sons  of  Korah,  one  to  Ethan,  and  one 
to  Moses.     Forty-nine  are  anonymous. 

If,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the 
inscriptions  were  admitted,  the  question 
so  far  as  regards  one  hundred  and  one 
psalms  would  be  settled;  but  serious 
doubts  have  been  raised,  and  are  still 
entertained,  by  critics ;  and  we  have  to 
inquire,  first,  what  grounds  there  are  for 
impugning  or  maintaining  that  autho- 
rity; and  secondly,  what  kind  or  de- 
gree of  evidence  is  supplied  by  an  inde- 
pendent examination  of  the  psalms. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  much  later,  but  very  prevalent,  tra- 
dition which  assigned  the  whole  psalter 
to  David.  It  is  true  that  the  psalms 
are  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  under 
the  name  of  David,  but  it  is  admitted 
that  this  title  merely  bears  witness  to 


the  customary  language  of  the  Hebrews 
in  our  Lord's  time,  and  is  justified  by 
the  axiom,  "a  potiore  fit  nominatio." 
There  are  indications  of  such  a  usage 
in  the  second  Book  of  Chronicles  (xxiii. 
18),  where  the  psalmody  of  the  temple 
is  assigned  in  general  terms  to  David, 
either  as  the  orderer,  or,  as  the  Hebrew^ 
probably  signifies,  the  chief  composer. 
From  a  notice  in  the  2nd  Maccabees 
(ii.  13)  it  is  evident  that  at  that  time 
the  psalter  was  known  as  the  Book  of 
David  {to.  tov  Aaut'S),  and  that  the  col- 
lection, bearing  this  general  title,  was 
believed  to  have  been  completed  by 
Nehemiah.  Rabbinical  writers  gener- 
ally^, and  many  Christian  Fathers,  ac- 
cepted this  title  without  hesitation  or 
inquiry.  At  present  no  theologians  con- 
sider it  as  a  tenable  position:  indeed 
they  could  not  do  so  without  disregarding 
plain  statements,  not  only  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, but  in  numerous  psalms. 

§  5.  On  the  InscriJ>iio?is, 
Before  we  consider  the  objections 
raised  against  the  inscriptions  in  gene- 
ral, attention  may  be  called  to  these 
points,  (i)  It  was  to  be  expected  a  priori 
that  lyrical  compositions  would  bear 
some  inscription,  designating  the  author. 
Each  of  the  psalms  or  metrical  compo- 
sitions in  the  Pentateuch  has  some  dis- 
tinct notice  both  of  the  author,  and  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
produced.  See  Gen.  iv.  23,  xlix.  i,  2; 
Exod.  XV.  i;  Deut.  xxxi.  30,  xxxiii.  i. 
Thus  too  in  Judges,  the  Song  of  Debo- 
rah; in  Samuel,  the  hymn  of  Hannah 
(Judg.  V.  I ;  I  S.  ii.  i);  the  lamentation 
of  David,  2  S.  i.  17;  his  paean,  &c., 
ch.  xxii.  I,  and  his  last  words,  ch. 
xxiii.  I,  have  special  and  complete  in- 
scriptions. 

The  Song  of  Hezekiah  again,  although 
it  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  book, 
where  the  context  sufficiently  explains 
the  occasion,  has  a  formal  inscription, 
resembling  those  which  are  prefixed  to 
many  of  the  psalms,  viz.  "  the  writing 
of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  when  he 
had  been  sick  and  was  recovered  of  his 
sickness."    Isai.  xxxviii.  9.    Such,  more- 

1  Tin  n^  hv,  lit.  by  the  hands  of  David, 
which  may  mean  as  appointed  by  David,  or  as 
composed  by  him. 

2  Talmud,  'X'esachim,'<:.  x. 
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over,  was  the  all  but  invariable  custom 
of  the  prophets,  not  only  as  a  general 
heading  of  their  predictions,  but  for  de- 
tached portions,  especially  those  of  a 
lyrical  character,  which  were  intended 
for  separate  recitation,  as  for  instance, 
Isai.  ii.  I,  xiii.  i;  Habakkuk  iii.  i.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  less  difficult  to  account 
for  the  presence  of  a  distinct  title,  than 
for  the  omission  of  one,  in  those  psalms, 
v/hich  on  that  account  the  Talmudists 
call  "  orphans,"  or  fatherless. 

(2)  Again,  there  is  no  probability 
that  a  title  once  given  by  the  author, 
or  the  first  collector,  would  be  inten- 
tionally changed.  It  was  not  the  cus- 
tom of  antiquity  to  invent,  or  materially 
to  alter,  such  designations.  Errors  of 
transcription,  omissions  or  displacements 
might  occur;  but  all  ancient  nations,  the 
Hebrews  more  especially,  had  a  religi- 
ous reverence  for  traditions  touching  the 
great  names  of  their  ancestors:  what 
they  received  they  transmitted,  to  the 
best  of  their  power  intact  and  unchanged, 
to  their  children. 

We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that, 
useful  and  important  as  these  inscrip- 
tions may  be,  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
dispensable :  the  subject-matter  of  the 
psalms,  their  doctrinal  and  practical 
bearings,  may  be  elicited  without  such 
aid :  and  critics  of  very  different  schools 
have  admitted  that  the  authenticity  or 
accuracy  of  each  inscription  may  be 
fearlessly  discussed  without  impugning 
the  authority  of  Holy  Writ.  The  varia- 
tions of  the  inscriptions  in  the  Septuagint 
and  other  ancient  versions  sufficiently 
prove  that  they  were  not  regarded  as 
fixed  portions  of  the  Canon,  and  that 
they  were  open  to  conjectural  emenda- 
tion: on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
they  were  to  a  great  extent  unintelligible 
to  the  writers  of  the  LXX.  is  a  con- 
clusive evidence  of  their  antiquity. 

The  first  suggestion  of  doubt  appears 
to  have  been  made  by  Theodorus  of 
Mopsuestia,  a  man  of  great  ability, 
whose  latitudinarian  tendencies  were 
shewn  in  far  more  important  questions. 
Since  the  publication  of  a  treatise  by 
Vogel',  the  general  tendency  of  German 
criticism  until  very  lately  has  been  un- 

'  The  work  is  quoted  by  Moll  in  Lange's 
*I5ibelwerk,' '  In^crintiones  psalmorum  seriusde-> 
snnm  additas  videri,   1 767. 


favourable  to  the  authority  of  the  titles. 
Some  of  the  ablest  critics  disregard  them 
altogether.  Hupfeld  holds  them  to  be 
wholly  worthless,  for  the  most  part  mere 
conjectures  of  uncritical  collectors.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  general  trustworthi- 
ness and  value  are  firmly  maintained  by 
German  critics  certainly  equal  in  learning 
and  honesty  of  purpose  to  their  oppo- 
nents, as  for  instance,  Hengstenberg, 
Tholuck,  Keil,  and  Delitzsch,  whose 
work  '  Symbolae  ad  Psalmos  illustrandos 
isagogicae,'  1846,  has  a  standard  value. 
Oitics  again,  who  occupy  a  middle  posi- 
tion, while  admitting  the  force  of  objec- 
tions in  the  case  of  certain  psalms,  un- 
hesitatingly reject  the  sweeping  conclu- 
sions of  Hupfeld  and  his  party.  Thus 
Bleek  holds  that  in  the  case  of  many 
inscriptions  there  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  very  great  antiquity,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  events  which  are  either  not  re- 
corded, or  differently  related,  in  the  his- 
torical books.  Moll  again,  one  of  the 
very  latest  (1869)  and  ablest  commenta- 
tors, asserts,  that  on  the  whole  the  result 
of  laborious  research  has  issued  in  a  far 
more  favourable  estimate  of  the  age  and 
character  of  these  inscriptions. 

At  present  we  may  confine  our  inquiry 
to  the  authorship  of  those  psalms,  which 
bear  the  names  of  the  writers,  more  es- 
pecially those  which  are  ascribed  to 
David :  proceeding  in  the  first  place  to  a 
consideration  of  the  internal  character- 
istics. 
§  6.   Characteristics  of  David's  Psalms. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  psalms 
are  recognized  by  critics,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  as  belonging  severally  to  dis- 
tinct periods  in  David's  personal  history. 
They  have  peculiarities  of  thought  and 
style,  which  go  far  towards  determining 
both  the  authorship,  and  the  date ;  they 
abound  in  allusions  to  local  or  tempo- 
rary circumstances;  and  they  indicate  pro- 
gressive stages  in  the  development  of  a 
cJiaracter,  which  stands  alone  in  its  com- 
bination of  vigour,  dignity,  and  grace. 

§  7.     Psalms  of  the  first  period  of 

David's  life. 
The  follov/ing  may  be  ascribed,  some 
without  hesitation,  others  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability,  both  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  ancient  inscriptions,  and  on 
tliat  of  internal  indications,  to  the  period 
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of  his  youth,  or  early  manhood,  first  at 
the  court  of  Saul,  then  during  his  exile, 
whether  in   the  wilderness,  among   the 
Philistines,  at  Gath,  or  Ziklag,  up  to  the 
close  of  Saul's  reign, 
vii.         viii.  (?)        xi.         xii.         xiii. 
xvi.  (?)        xvii.         xxii.         xxiii.  (?) 
xxxiv.         xxxv.         lii.        liv. 
Ivi.         Ivii.         lix. 
The  most  striking  characteristics  re- 
cognized  for  the   most  part  by  critics 
in   those  psalms,  which   they   severally 
accept  as  belonging  to  this  period,  may 
be  classified  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Consciousness  of  innocence.  This 
feeling  is  more  strongly  expressed  in  the 
early  psalms  of  David  than  in  any  He- 
brew composition :  it  continues  unbroken 
up  to  his  great  fall ;  after  that  crisis  it  is 
never  found  without  some  distinct  limi- 
tation, as  a  relative  innocence,  with  re- 
ference to  accusations  of  his  enemies,  or 
to  the  discharge  of  public  duties.  It  oc- 
curs in  broad  general  terms  in  those 
psalms  which  are  admitted  to  be  the 
earliest  of  his  extant  poems;  he  describes 
himself  as  "  upright  in  heart,"  vii.  lo,  xi.  2  ; 
as  righteous  and  loved  by  the  "  righteous 
Lord,"  xi.  7.  This  righteousness  he  spe- 
cially dwells  upon  as  thoroughly  test- 
ed, tried  and  approved  by  God,  to  Whom 
he  directly  appeals  as  a  witness  of  his 
integrity,  cf.  vii.  3,  8,  9.  He  describes 
himself  as  just  to  all,  not  only  kind  to 
his  friends,  but  actively  beneficent  to  his 
enemies,  vii.  4,  xxxv.  13,  14 :  and  he  at- 
tributes his  persecutions  to  malice  un- 
provoked by  any  fault  or  iniquity,  vii. 

3—5- 

2.  This  feeling  is  connected  with  in- 
tense devotion,  shewn  especially  in  ab- 
solute trust.  The  first  word  in  both 
psalms,  which  critics  regard  as  his  earli- 
est productions,  is  an  expression  of  trust; 
vii.  I,  "O  Lord  my  God,  in  Thee  do 
I  put  my  trust;"  xi.  i,  "In  the  Lord 
put  I  my  trust."  Compare  the  psalms 
which  the  inscriptions  assign  to  this 
period;  at  Gath,  Ivi.  4  and  11;  in  the 
cave,  Ivii.  i ;  and  on  the  night  before 
his  flight,  lix.  9,  10,  17.  This  feeling 
indeed  is  not  peculiar  to  the  early  psalms, 
but  in  them  it  is  specially  associated  with 
consciousness  of  freedom  from  guilt. 

3.  A  strong  sense  of  personal  dignity. 
The  first  expression  of  this  feeling  oc- 
curs in  the  seventh  psalm:  David  already 


speaks  of  his  "  honour,"  v.  5 ;  the  word 
is  very  strong  in  Hebrew,  implying  dig- 
nity and  weight ;  it  occurs  frequently  in 
his  later  psalms,  when  it  refers  generally 
to  his  kingly  rank  :  but  the  feeling  of 
personal  nobleness  is  characteristic  of 
David  :  from  his  first  entrance  on  public 
life  he  knew  himself  to  be  a  peculiar 
object  of  divine  favour,  with  a  high  and 
special  vocation,  and  he  felt  in  himself 
powers  and  gifts  (which,  however,  he  is 
careful  to  attribute  to  God's  love,  see 
xviii.  32 — 2>^),  such  as  would  enable  him 
to  perform  the  work  entrusted  to  him. 
No  similar  feeling  is  shewn  by  any  other 
Psalmist,  nor,  to  the  same  extent,  by 
other  Hebrew  writers.  It  is  in  fact  the 
consciousness  of  an  election,  which  mark- 
ed David  from  youth  onward  as  a  type  of 
the  Messiah. 

4.  This  feeling  again  is  connected 
with  others,  which  appertain  partly  to 
David's  earnest  and  impulsive  tempera- 
ment, partly  to  an  early  and  imperfect 
stage  in  the  development  of  ethical  and 
spiritual  principles.  The  Hebrews  gene- 
rally felt  and  expressed  bitter  enmity 
towards  those  by  whom  they  were  harshly 
and  unjustly  treated;  but  by  no  other 
writer  is  this  feeling  expressed  with  such 
force  and  variety.  He  compares  his  per- 
secutors to  lions,  to  savage  beasts,  xxxv. 
17  ;  he  describes  their  malice,  their  fero- 
city, their  craft  and  treachery,  vii.  14, 
15,  xi.  2  ;  their  calumnies,  vii.  3,  xii.  2, 
xxxv.  II,  20,  Ivi.  5,  Ivii.  4;  their  pride, 
xii.  2,  3,  Hi.  I,  7,  lix.  12;  their  sensuahty 
and  insolence,  xvii.  10,  xxxv.  16;  above 
all,  their  utter  ungodHness,  xii,  lii.  7. 
We  find  anticipations  of  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  persecutors,  lix.  7 ;  they  are  con- 
tinually the  objects  of  God's  wrath,  vii. 
II,  Who  will  rain  upon  them  snares,  fire, 
and  brimstone,  and  a  horrible  tempest ; 
xi.  6.  Such  anticipations  are  character- 
istic of  psalms  in  the  second  book,  which 
the  inscriptions  assign  to  David's  youth, 
e.g.  Iv.  15,  19,  23  ;  Ivi.  7,  9  ;  Ivii.  6;  lix. 
11;  compare  the  words  of  David,  i  S. 
xxvi.  19.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
expressions  used  in  the  psalms  now  in 
question  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  they 
bear  strong  marks  of  individuality,  and 
of  feelings,  if  not  wholly  peculiar,  yet 
specially  appropriate,  to  the  circumstances 
and  character  of  David  in  his  youth. 
Compare  i  S.  xxvi.  19. 
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5.  The  imagery  in  these  psalms,  if 
not  peculiar  to  David,  has  yet  character- 
istics which  bring  his  personality  vividly 
before  our  minds,  and  help  us  to  realize 
his  position  and  feelings.  They  abound 
in  references  to  warfare;  the  Psalmist's 
mind  is  constantly  occupied  by  thoughts 
of  strife  and  battle,  the  onset,  the  despe- 
rate stniggle,  the  sudden  defeat,  the 
shout  of  victory.  In  his  earliest  psalms 
we  have  the  wicked  in  ambush,  bending 
his  bow;  but  detected  and  discomfited, 
falling  into  his  own  pit,  slain  by  his  own 
weapons:  Ps.vii.  15, 16.  To  David  God 
is  specially  present  as  a  God  of  battle, 
wielding  the  spear  and  the  sword,  taking 
hold  of  shield  and  buckler  (Ps.  xxxv. 
I — 3);  as  Himself  the  Psalmist's  Shield, 
or  more  commonly  his  Rock,  his  Fortress, 
his  Stronghold,  images  specially  con- 
nected with  the  dangers  and  escapes  of 
David's  exile.  All  these  figures  recur 
constantly  in  these  psalms,  but  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  those  which  are  attri- 
buted to  other  composers.  Other  im- 
ages belong  rather  to  David's  experience 
as  shepherd.  The  love  of  nature  is  not 
as  yet  shewn  in  conscious  reflections, 
unless  indeed  we  attribute  the  eighth  and 
the  twenty-third  psalms  to  David's  youth : 
but,  as  might  be  expected  in  one  at  once 
so  full  of  genius  and  so  actively  engaged, 
it  is  manifested  spontaneously  and  natu- 
rally in  vivid  portraiture  of  all  that  passes 
before  him;  forms  of  grace  and  beauty; 
wild  beasts  tearing,  rending,  or  crouching, 
and  then  rushing  on  their  prey;  storms 
and  tempests  alternating  with  sudden 
flashes  of  light,  and  with  scenes  of  peace- 
ful loveliness.  We  have  before  us  the 
early  stage  in  the  formation  of  a  mind 
susceptible  to  impressions,  which  will  find 
fuller  utterance  in  later  years. 

6.  The  characteristics  of  David's 
early  style  are  so  strongly  marked,  that 
they  are  discernible  even  through  the 
veil  of  a  translation.  The  English  read- 
er will  not  indeed  recognize  the  archa- 
isms of  word  and  construction,  which 
chiefly  attract  the  attention,  and  deter- 
mine the  judgment,  of  critics:  it  may 
suffice  here  to  state  that,  in  the  great 
raajority  of  these  psalms,  they  are  nume- 
rous and  unquestionable.  But  the  sud- 
denness and  abruptness  of  the  transi- 
tions, the  complete  predominance  of 
feeling  over  external  form,  the  elasticity 


of  a  spirit  which  feels  every  blow,  and 
recoils  instinctively  from  pain,  yet  at 
once  recovers  itself,  putting  forth  new 
powers  and  overcoming  with  little  effort 
all  impediment  and  opposition,  these  and 
similar  indications  of  genius  of  the  highest 
order  in  an  early  process  of  develoj> 
ment  force  themselves  upon  every  mind 
capable  of  appreciating  and  sympathiz- 
ing with  them.  Attention  may  also  be 
called  to  the  metrical  structure,  which, 
as  will  be  presently  shewn,  has  some 
marked  peculiarities  in  those  early  psalms. 

§  8.  Fsahns  of  the  second  period^  between 
his  accession  to  the  throfie  and  his  great 
sin. 

On  grounds  partly  stated  in  the  com- 
mentary the  following  psalms  may  be 
more  or  less  confidently  attributed  to 
this  period. 

viii.     ix.      X.     XV.     xvi.     xvii.     xviii. 

xix.     XX.     xxi.     xxiii.     xxiv.     xxvi. 

xxix.     xxxvi.     Iviii.     Ix.     Ixviii. 

ci.        cviii.        ex. 

With  David's  accession  to  the  throne 
a  noticeable  change,  not  indeed  of  direc- 
tion, but  of  progress  and  development, 
comes  over  his  spirit. 

We  observe  in  the  first  place  that 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  ever  increasing  in 
earnestness  and  warmth,  and  expressed 
in  terms  of  tender  aftection  (see  note  on 
xviii.  i),  has  now  a  kingly  character. 
The  key-note  is  struck  in  the  two  psalms 
(xv,  xxiv)  which  were  recited  when  the 
ark  was  transferred  to  Jerusalem.  David 
proclaims  Jehovah  as  King  of  glory, 
and  Lord  of  Hosts,  attributing  all  past 
triumphs  to  His  might;  His  dominion 
extends  over  the  whole  world,  of  which 
He  is  at  once  the  Creator  and  Lord;  a 
declaration  of  special  importance,  made 
just  at  the  time  when  a  local  and  penna- 
nent  sanctuary  was  inaugurated.  War- 
fare has  a  religious  significance ;  but  ac- 
ceptance with  Jehovah,  and  all  access  to 
His  Presence,  are  determined  exclusively 
by  moral  and  spiritual  qualifications.  As 
a  subject  David  had  protested  against 
deceit,  slander,  corruption  and  oppres- 
sion; as  a  king  he  proclaims  the  expul- 
sion of  the  guilty  from  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Holy  Hill.  In  two  other  psalms, 
which  probably  belong  to  the  same 
period,  we  have  the  same  strain  of 
thought:  in  the  twenty-sixth  David  ex- 
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presses  his  own  determination  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  sins  thus  specially  desig- 
nated; in  the  himdred-and-first  he  an- 
nounces his  resolve  to  suppress  them  in 
his  kingdom,  to  drive  away  the  froward, 
to  cut  off  slanderers,  to  destroy  the  wick- 
ed, and  "  cut  off  all  wicked  doers  from  the 
city  of  the  Lord."  The  great  outburst  of 
devotion  comes  in  the  eighteenth  psalm, 
which  exhausts  the  experience  of  his 
early  manhood.  The  reader  will  note,  as 
characteristic  of  David,  the  accumulation 
of  appellatives  at  the  beginning  (i,  2); 
his  unshaken  confidence  in  the  midst  of 
dangers  (3 — 6);  his  realization  of  the 
might  and  majesty  of  God,  Whose  inter- 
position is  described  as  a  Theophany,  in 
language  full  of  vivid  perception  of  the 
grandeur  of  natural  phenomena,  and 
of  the  living  Power  to  which  they  owe 
their  true  sublimity  (7 — 15);  the  con- 
stant reference  of  all  deliverance  to  Je- 
hovah (16 — 18)  is  combined  with  a  dis- 
tinct consciousness  that  it  depends  upon 
a  faithful  discharge  of  all  kingly  duties 
(20 — 24).  In  this  psalm  we  find  the 
first  intimation  of  consciousness  of  sin 
(see  note  on  v.  23) :  on  the  other  hand,  a 
singularly  full  description  of  personal  qua- 
lities, speed,  force,  elasticity,  and  indomi- 
table energies,  which  however  he  ascribes 
entirely  to  the  favour,  and — a  very  re- 
markable word — the  gentleness  of  the 
Lord  (z^.  35).  As  might  be  expected, 
the  sense  of  dignity  finds  fuller  expres- 
sion at  this  period ;  it  takes  a  different 
form,  and  rises  into  a  higher  sphere. 
The  king  feels  that  he  occupies  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  had  been  called,  and 
for  which  his  qualifications  had  been 
tested  and  approved,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  in- 
volves headship  over  the  heathen  (43), 
and  a  vocation  to  be  teacher  of  the 
world;  see  note  on  v.  49,  and  compare 
ix.  8 — II.  We  find  indeed  the  same 
feeling  of  burning  indignation  which 
characterized  his  early  psalms;  it  is 
equally  strong,  but  less  personal ;  it  is 
directed  against  the  ungodly  (4),  against 
traitors  (18),  oppressors  (27),  and  foreign 
enemies  (37—45)- 

The  style  of  this  period  differs  to  some 
extent  from  that  of  David's  youth.  In 
some  psalms  the  construction  is  difiicult, 
owing  chiefly  to  archaic  forms;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  flow  of  language  is  fiiller 


and  easier,  the  transitions  less  frequent 
and  less  abrupt :  the  eighteenth  psalm, 
indeed,  of  which  the  authorship  is  not 
open  to  question,  has  a  certain  dififuse- 
ness,  which  may  partly  be  accounted  for 
as  suitable  to  a  liturgical,  and  probably 
a  processional  hymn,  which  would  neces- 
sarily occupy  a  considerable  time  in  the 
recitation;  but  for  which  a  still  more 
satisfactory  reason  may  be  assigned,  if 
we  regard  the  gradually  increasing  length 
of  each  successive  portion,  which  gives  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  structure  of  this 
grand  Psean,  as  a  fitting  expression  of 
a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude,  and 
stirred  by  the  remembrance  of  countless 
blessings. 

§  9.  Third  period^  fro?n  the  fall  of  David 
to  his  flight. 

V.       vi.       xxxii.       xxxviii.       xxxix. 
xl.       xli.       li.       Iv.       Ix.       Ixiv. 

In  this  series  the  change  comes  sud- 
denly, even  as  the  temptation  of  David 
and  his  fall.   One  psalm,  the  fifty-first,  sets 
the  king  before  us,  and  bares  his  heart  in 
the  crisis  of  his  agony,  in  the  depth  of 
an  abasement  unparalleled  in  the  records 
of  God's  servants.    Yet  in  this  psalm  the 
old  characteristics  of  devout  trust  in  God 
(i,  14),  of  consciousness  of  a  high  voca- 
tion (11,  13),  of  generosity  and  unselfish 
patriotism  (see  note  on  v.  18),  of  a  spirit 
at  once  impressionable  and  elastic,  feel- 
ing to  its  inmost  depths  the  wrath  of  God, 
but  sustained  by  an  ineradicable  sense  of 
union  with  Him,  make  us  feel  that  we  have 
the  same  man,  whose  teaching  (see  z'.  13) 
will,  like  that  of  St  Peter  (cf.  Luke  xxii. 
32),  be  henceforth  more  persuasive  and 
heart-converting,   full  of  sympathy  and 
experimental  knowledge,  flowing  from  "a 
broken  spirit"  and  "contrite  heart."    The 
same  strain  pervades  all  the  psalms  of 
this  period:  in  no  psalm  to  the  end  of 
David's  life  do  we  find  the  early  con- 
sciousness  of  innocence  :    in    none    is 
there  an  absence  of  the  sustaining  in- 
fluence of  God's  free  Spirit.     We  trace 
the   course  of  David's   inner  life,    and 
of  the  outward  events  by  which  his  sin 
was   at   once   punished  and    corrected. 
In   the   notes   on  these   psalms   it  will 
be   shewn  that   some  (xxxii)  were  pro- 
bably   written    soon    after    his    repent- 
ance; contrasting  the  bitterness  of  past 
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struggles  with  the  blessedness  of  restora- 
tion. At  a  still  later  period  we  find 
again  indications  of  renewed  suffering, 
doubtless  connected  with  the  misery 
caused  by  the  guilt  of  his  children ;  the 
thirty-eighth  psalm  introduces  a  series, 
extending  to  the  end  of  the  first  book, 
in  which  spiritual  and  physical  prostra- 
tion, outward  calamities,  successful  ma- 
chinations of  conspirators  headed  and 
guided  by  one  arch-traitor,  the  confidant 
and  bosom  friend  of  early  years,  are  re- 
presented in  strains  full  of  vivid  imagery 
and  intense  feeling.  Such  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  other  psalms  probably 
belonging  to  the  same  interval  (v,  Iv, 
Iviii);  yet  even  the  fifty-fifth,  which  gives 
a  full  portraiture  of  his  inner  sufferings, 
and  of  the  circumstances  which  en- 
dangered and  aflflicted  him  most  sorely, 
breathes  a  spirit  of  hopeful  prayer,  and 
winds  up  with  the  key-note  of  his  earliest 
psalm,  "  but  I  will  trust  in  Thee." 

{  I  o.    Psalms  written  probably  at  the  tune 
of  his  flighty  or  before  his  restoration. 


nu 


IV. 


xxvn. 


xxvui. 


XXXI. 


bd.       Ixiii.       Ixix.       Ixx.       cxlin. 

Of  these  the  sixty-third  is  probably  the 
earliest,  composed  on  the  morning  after 
the  flight  from  Jerusalem:  it  illustrates 
most  remarkably  the  characteristics,  so 
often  noted,  of  susceptibility  to  all  im- 
pressions, and  elasticity;  in  none  indeed 
is  the  contrast  more  strongly  marked; 
by  a  sudden  rebound  the  king  rises  at 
once  to  a  joyous  consciousness  of  God's 
continued  help,  and  of  his  own  salvation. 
Here  too  the  indignation  against  traitors, 
which  in  youth  had  been  intensely  per- 
sonal, in  middle  age  dignified  and  kingly, 
assumes  a  prophetical  character;  see 
notes  on  w.  8,  9.  The  same  feelings 
breathe  in  the  sixty-first,  written  probably 
after  crossing  the  Jordan;  and  in  the 
twenty-seventh,  which  appears  to  have 
been  composed  sliortly  before  the  deci- 
sive battle :  the  remembrance  of  past 
guilt  haunts  David,  v.  9;  but  all  other 
thoughts  are  swallowed  up  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  would  be  lifted  up,  offer 
sacrifices  of  joy,  and  see  again  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
'J'he  psalm  winds  up  with  the  old  strain, 
ndapted  to  his  actual  circumstances, 
*♦  Wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord" 


§11.  Psalms  belonging  to  the  last  period 
of  David's  reign. 

To  this  period  may  probably  belong 
those  psalms  in  which  the  didactic  cha- 
racter predominates:  in  none  is  the  iden- 
tity of  spirit  with  the  productions  of 
youth  and  early  manhood  more  conspi- 
cuous than  in  the  139th;  in  none  is 
there  a  more  perfect  development  of  the 
noblest  and  most  spiritual  elements  of 
David's  nature.  An  intense  realization  of 
God's  immediate  and  all-pervading  pre- 
sence, issuing  in  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  dependence  and  security;  a  feeling, 
not,  as  in  early  youth,  of  natural  inno- 
cence, or,  as  in  mid-life,  of  accepted 
penitence,  but  of  a  heart  cleansed  and 
renewed,  and  a  life  at  last  clear  from 
every  wicked  way  (24);  a  spirit  at  once 
humble  and  confident;  a  lively  appre- 
ciation of  the  majesty  and  preciousness 
of  God's  purposes  manifested  in  His 
works  and  dealings  with  man :  such  are 
the  great  thoughts  in  this  psalm :  and  it 
is  to  be  noted  that,  while  we  have  the 
last,  crowning  form  of  the  old  ever-re- 
curring strain  of  indignation  and  perfect 
hatred  of  the  wicked,  it  is  here  grounded 
wholly  on  the  sense  of  their  antagonism 
to  God.  See  w.  21,  22  and  compare 
2  S.  xxiii.  6,  7.  The  spirit  of  Ps.  ciii., 
which  is  attributed  to  David,  points  to 
the  same  period :  chastened,  pardoned, 
healed  and  perfectly  restored,  the  Psalm- 
ist calls  on  all  creatures  of  Jehovah, 
all  His  works  in  all  places  of  His  do- 
minion, to  join  in  blessing  Him. 

As  a  general  result  it  may  be  fairly 
maintained,  ( i )  that  by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber of  the  psalms,  attributed  to  David  in 
the  inscriptions,  bear  the  characteristics 
which  are  most  prominent  and  most  pe- 
culiar in  those,  which  critics,  who  accept 
any  psalms  as  Davidic,  unhesitatingly  and 
unanimously  ascribe  to  him.  (2)  Those 
characteristics  are  pointed  out  by  critics  in 
reference  to  psalms  about  which  they  dif- 
fer most  hopelessly.  Psalms,  which  Ewald 
rejects  or  assigns  to  very  late  periods,  are 
fixed  upon  by  Hitzig,  Koster,  and  others, 
as  bearing  undoubted  marks  either  of  ex- 
treme antiquity,  or  of  the  personal  expe- 
rience and  character  of  David.  (3)  It  is 
quite  possible  that  some  which  bear  the 
name  of  David  underwent  alterations, 
probably  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  tlie 
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liturgical  services  of  the  temple,  with  ad- 
ditions suggested  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  times;  and  that  others  may  have 
been  compiled  from  different  psalms. 
The  preposition  (h)  "to,"  or  "of,"  or 
"  for,"  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  psalm  was  actually  written  by  the 
person  to  whose  name  it  is  prefixed. 
(4)  The  difference  of  style  between 
psalms  attributed  by  the  most  advanced 
critics  to  the  youth  or  early  manhood  of 
David,  is  a  point  of  great  importance  in 
this  inquiry.  It  is  admitted  that  while, 
as  a  general  rule,  they  are.  replete  with 
archaic  forms,  obsolete  words,  and  diffi- 
cult constructions,  impetuous  in  move- 
ment, and  rapid  in  transitions,  yet  that 
several  of  them  are  remarkable  for  easy 
flow  of  thought  and  language.  This  ap- 
plies not  only  to  psalms  written  respec- 
tively before  or  after  his  accession  to.  the 
throne,  but  to  different  psalms  of  each 
period.  It  might  be  inferred  that  psalms 
written  towards  the  close  of  his  long  reign, 
after  the  settlement  of  the  political  affairs, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  or  under  the; 
shadow  of  approaching  death,  would  dif- 
fer to  a  far  greater  extent  from  earlier 
compositions.  We  might  expect  to  find 
a  deeper  tone  of  thoughtfulness,  as  in. 
Ts.  cxxxix,  a  calmer  and  more  sustained 
air  of  majesty,  as  in  Ps.  xxxvii ;  and  a 
special  adaptation  of  his  teaching  to  the 
wants  of  his  people  and  his  own  children : 
hence  perhaps  the  gnomic  character  of 
such  psalms  as  xxv.  and  cxlv.  It  cannot 
indeed  be  shewn  that  alphabetic  psalms, 
bearing  the  name  of  David  belong  alto- 
gether to  this  period;  some  of  them  (ix., 
and  x)  have  the  characteristics  of  his. 
earliest  style;  yet  it  is  a  form  which 
would  commend  itself  specially  to  an, 
aged  teacher  of  the  people,  anxious  that 
each  precept  should  be  fixed  upon  their- 
memory,  and  writing  with  the  facility 
of  long  practice.  Even  in  the  latest 
psalms  brightness  and  splendour  of  ima- 
gery, warmth  and  promptness  of  sym- 
pathy, alternating  with  burning  indigna- 
tion, shew  that  the  great  Psalmist  re- 
tained his  character  and  genius  unclouded 
to  the  end. 

§  1 2.     Fsalms  attributed  to  other  authors. 

The  question  as  to  the  authenticity  and 
date  of  psalms,  attributed  to  Moses,  Solo- 
mon, Asaph,  the  sons  of  Korah,  Heman 


and  Ethan,  will  be  discussed  in  the  com- 
mentary briefly,  yet  with  reference  to 
modern  criticisms.  Here  it  may  suffice  to 
state  that  the  internal  evidence  is  admit- 
ted in  many  of  these  psalms  to  be  proba- 
ble, if  not  conclusive.  Even  in  the  nine- 
tieth psalm,  which  presents  most  difficulty 
(see  the  note  on  v.  10),  Hupfeld  and  other 
critics  recognize  a  special  fitness  to  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  Moses. 
The  psalms  of  Asaph  are  indeed  generally 
regarded  35  the  products  of  various  times, 
and  some  may  have  been  written  by  a  de- 
scendant of  this  contemporary  of  David 
and  Solomon  bearing  the  same  name; 
but  it  is  certainly  possible,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  very  probable,  that 
psalms  referred  by  some  to  the  captivity, 
by  others  to>  the  period  of  Hezekiah, 
were  written  either  towards  the  close  of 
David's  reign,  as  the  seventy-eighth;  or  in 
the  beginning  of  Solomon's,  for  recita- 
tion in  the  temple;  or  at  the  time  of 
the  Egyptian,  invasion  under  Shishak, 
as  the  seventy-fourth,  seventy-ninth  and 
eighty-ninth.  The  psalms  assigned  to 
the  sons  of  Korah  may  extend  over  a 
longer  space ;  some  belong  apparently  to 
the  time  of  Hezekiah  {e.g.  xlviii.  and 
Ixxviii);  but  there  are  good,  if  not  con- 
clusive, reasons  for  connecting  some  with 
the  period  of  David's  exile,  e.g.  xliii.  xliv, 
and  others  apparently  with  events  under 
the  early  kings  of  Judah. 

A  large  proportion  of  psalms  in  the 
last  two  books  (Pss.  xc — cl)  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  period  during  or  following 
the  exile..  It  will,  however,  be  shewn  in 
the  notes  on  Pss.  xc — c.  that  several  of 
these,  to  which  critics  have  assigned  this 
or  a  later  date,  were  more  probably  com- 
posed before  the  overthrow  of  the  first 
temple.  The  psalms  written  during  the 
exile  are  not  numerous,  but  deeply  in- 
teresting, e.g.  Ps.  cxxxvii :  those  written 
later  are  partly  gnomic,  as  cxix,  partly 
liturgical;  some,  called  Songs  of  Degrees 
(cxx — cxxxiv),  of  singular  beauty,  pro- 
bably in  part  adaptations  of  ancient 
hymns  (see  notes  on  cxxiv.  and  iv, 
cxxxvii,  cxxxi,  cxxxiii),  are  supposed 
by  some  critics  to  have  been  written 
specially  for  the  use  of  worshippers  on 
their  way  to  the  sanctuary  at  the  annual 
festivals'.     It  is  also  possible  that  the 

^  See,  however,  the  remarks  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  Ps.  cxx. 
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psalms  attributed  to  David  in  the  last 
book  may  have  been  reconstructed,  or 
modified  for  recitation  in  the  second 
temple  (compare  Ps.  xcvi.  with  i  Chro. 
xvi) :  some  of  these  are  remarkable  for 
grace  and  vigour  (e.g.  ciii,  cxxxviii),  and 
others  bear  internal  evidence  to  the 
correctness  of  the  inscriptions. 

§  13.    Psalms  which  have  been  referred 
to  the  Maccabean  age. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  any,  and,  if  any,  which 
psalms  could  have  been  written  in  the 
age  of  the  Maccabees.  At  various  times 
critics  and  theologians  of  high  character 
have  held  that  some  undoubtedly  belong 
to  that  period,  and  were  probably  intro- 
duced into  the  canon  when  the  collec- 
tion was  made  by  Judas  Maccabeus; 
thus  we  read  in  2  Maccabees  ii.  14,  "  In 
like  manner  also  (sc.  in  the  same  way  as 
Nehemiah  had  done),  Judas  gathered  to- 
gether all  those  things  that  were  lost  by 
reason  of  the  war  we  had,  and  they 
remain  with  us."  This  assumption  in 
itself  should  not  be  regarded  as  indica- 
ting any  tendency  to  scepticism ;  though 
the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  supported, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  car- 
ried, are  open  to  grave  objection.  Hit- 
zig  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  commen- 
tary (1863 — 1865)  assigns  the  whole  of 
the  three  last  books  {i.e.  from  Ixxiii)  to 
the  Maccabean  period  :  while  Olshausen 
and  I^ngerke  deny  that  any  single  psalm 
is  incontestibly  David's,  and  assert  that  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  book  is 
Maccabean.  Still,  limiting  the  assump- 
tion to  certain  psalms  which  are  sup- 
posed to  bear  internal  evidence  of  Mac- 
cabean origin,  it  has  been  favoured  by 
critics  who  fully  believe  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture  and  in  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Davidic  psalms.  Thus 
Calvin  regarded  three  psalms,  xliv,  Ixxiv, 
Ixxix,  as  possibly  Maccabean  ;  Venema 
(1673 — 1677)  assigned  thirty-four  psalms 
to  that  period;  and  he  was  followed  by 
Dathe  and  Mutinghe.  "Within  the  last 
half  century  the  question  has  been 
sharply  contested,  and  in  some  instances 
on  both  sides  with  an  entire  absence  of 
doctrinal  prepossession.  Thus  Delitzsch 
accepts  the  theory  within  certain  limits, 
and  among  its  strongest  opponents  are 


such   critics   as   Ewald,   Gesenius    and 
Bleek\ 

The  following  arguments  appear  on 
the  whole  conclusive  against  the  assump- 
tion. 

1.  Even  from  the  notice  in  the 
book  of  Maccabees,  it  is  clear  that  Judas 
Maccabeus  is  stated  simply  to  have 
gathered  together  books  which  had  been 
lost;  so  far  following  the  example  of 
Nehemiah,  but  not,  like  Nehemiah  (see 
V:  13),  adding  writings  of  his  own  or  of 
his  contemporaries.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  collection,  substantially 
in  its  present  form,  existed  at  that  time. 
Bleek  holds  that  it  cannot  be  proved  on 
any  sufficient  grounds  that  a  single  psalm 
in  our  psalter  is  later  than  Nehemiah, 
who  lived  300  years  before  the  Mac- 
cabees. 

2.  There  are  indications,  held  by- 
critics,  e.g.  Bleek  and  Hupfeld,  to  be  all 
but  conclusive,  that  the  doxologies  at 
the  close  of  each  of  the  five  books  of  the 
psalter  existed  when  the  book  of  Chro- 
nicles was  written;  see  i  Chro.  xvi.  36. 
It  is  certain  that  that  book  was  com- 
pleted in  the  4th  century  B.C.,  and  that 
it  was  received  into  the  canon,  at  the 
latest,  when  the  collection  was  made  by 
Judas  Maccabeus. 

3.  There  are  no  intimations  in  the 
books  of  Maccabees  that  any  writers  of 
that  time  were  regarded  as  inspired,  nor 
are  there  any  traces  of  a  national  out- 
burst of  lyrical  poetry;  it  was  emphati- 
cally an  age  of  fierce  action,  such  as 
indeed  has  often  produced  poets,  but 
which,  as  often,  absorbs  all  energies  in 
its  desperate  struggles.  Had  a  poet  at 
that  time  given  a  voice  to  the  national 
feeling,  or  roused  the  national  spirit  by 
utterances  claiming  prophetic  inspiration, 

*  Ewald  has  the  following  remark  in  his 
Preface  to  the  second  part  of  his  last  edition 
(1866)  of  the  Psalter.  "Nothing  can  be  more 
untnie  and  more  perverse  (verkehrter)  than  the 
opinion  that  there  are  any  Maccabean  psalms 
at  all  in  the  psalter,  and  now  forsooth  the  greater 
part  of  the  psalms  (are  assigned  to  that  period) ; 
nay,  some  even  to  the  last  century  before  Christ, 
as  compositions  of  the  utterly  dissolute  Hasmo- 
nean  king  Jannoeus  !"  p.  9.  This  refers  speci- 
ally to  Hitzig,  who  supposes  that  Alexander 
Jannaeus  composed  several  psalms,  among  them 
the  first,  the  second,  and  the  hundred-and-fifti- 
eth;  and  that  he  finally  settled  the  order  of  the 
psalms,  the  division  into  five  books,  and  the  re- 
ception of  the  whole  into  the  Canon. 
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it  is  scarcely  probable  that  all  traces  of 
his  influence  or  of  his  very  name  should 
have  been  obliterated  from  the  remem- 
brance of  his  people. 

4.  Among  critical  objections  to  the 
hypothesis,  the  most  convincing  rests  on 
the  style.  The  style  of  those  psalms 
which  are  most  confidently  asserted  to 
be  Maccabean  is  pure,  noble,  dignified, 
differing  in  no  respect,  either  in  lan- 
guage, metrical  structure,  tone  of  thought, 
or  variety  and  beauty  of  imagery,  from 
the  best  age  of  Hebrew  poetry.  There 
is  indeed  no  extant  document  to  shew- 
to  what  extent  the  language  had  been 
modified  at  that  age;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  already  most  seri- 
ously affected  by  foreign  influences  and 
those  not  exclusively  Semitic ;  and  that 
it  had  undergone  an  internal  process  of 
deterioration,  or  possibly  of  assimilation 
to  its  original  stock.  The  earliest  extant 
documents  between  the  close  of  the 
canon  and  the  time  of  our  Lord  indicate 
the  increasing  influence  of  Aramean  ;  of 
which  there  are  unquestionable  traces  in 
the  later  canonical  books. 

The  complete  refutation  of  this  hypo- 
thesis must  of  course  depend  upon  the 
true  exegesis  of  the  psalms  themselves : 
this  has  been  kept  in  view  in  the  com- 
mentary upon  those  psalms  which  are 
claimed  most  confidently  by  its  sup- 
porters. It  will  be  shewn  that  while  a 
highly  probable  date  can  be  assigned  to 
the  44th,  74th,  and  79th  psalms,  the  in- 
ternal evidence  is  conclusive  against  the 
Maccabean  theory. 

§  14.     Formation  of  the  Psalter, 

The  questions  at  what  time  and  under 
what  circumstances  the  psalter  was 
brought  into  its  present  form,  and  by 
what  principle  the  arrangement  of  the 
psalms  in  each  portion  was  determined, 
cannot  be  answered  confidently.  Some 
points  however  stand  out  clearly,  and 
for  others  probable  reasons  may  be 
alleged. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  no 
additions  or  material  changes  were  made 
after  the  collection  by  Judas  Maccabeus. 
It  may  be  also  regarded  as  all  but  certain 
that  Judas  Maccabeus  handed  down 
without  alteration  the  documents  which 
he  collected.  There  is  every  reason  to 
accept,  no  substantial  reason  to  question, 


the  statement  that  the  collection  was  ex- 
tant, or  at  the  utmost  completed,  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah,  when  it  is  probable 
that  the  liturgical  psalms  at  the  end 
were  affixed. 

We  may  admit  that  the  last  collector 
finally  settled  the  form  of  the  psalter: 
yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
adhered  on  the  whole  to  previous  arrange- 
ments, both  of  the  books,  and  of  the 
psalms  in  each  book.  A  regard  for  tra- 
dition, a  profound,  not  to  say  supersti- 
tious, reverence  for  antiquity,  especially 
in  regard  to  works  which  were  ever  re- 
garded as  emanating  from  divinely  in- 
spired writers,  are  characteristics  of  the 
Hebrew  race. 

Judging  by  internal  indications  we 
may  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
first  book  was  arranged  substantially 
in  its  present  form  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Solomon.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Asaph  and  his  colleagues,  who  then 
presided  over  the  liturgical  services  of 
the  temple,  would  have  neglected  the 
transcription  of  David's  psalms.  The 
second  book  may  have  been  added  to 
it  soon  afterwards :  but  the  pecuHar  cha- 
racter of  the  inscriptions  (see  p.  149),  and 
the  use  of  the  divine  names,  indicate  a 
different  redaction.  Both  may  be  best  ac- 
counted for  by  assuming  that  the  second 
book  was  arranged  with  a  special  view 
to  recitation  in  the  temple,  under  the 
guidance  of  Solomon,  or  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Levitical  chorus  ^  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  psalms  in  these  two  books 
is  certainly  not  chronological  throughout. 
Indications  of  a  special  purpose  may  be 
pointed  out.  The  introductory  psalm 
stands  apart,  and  was  perhaps  written  by 
Solomon.  It  is  not  without  a  meaning 
that  this  collection  is  set  in  between 
two  psalms  of  kingly  consecration ; 
whether,  as  Ewald  supposes,  the  second 
psalm  was  written  by  Solomon,  or,  as 
seems  more  probable,  by  David;  the 
seventy-second  psalm,  beyond  doubt, 
refers  to  Solomon.  Probable  reasons 
for  the  place  of  other  psalms   may  be 

^  The  notice  at  the  end  of  the  seventy-second 
psalm  distinctly  marks  one  epoch  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  psalter.  The  words  "The  psalms 
of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended,"  could  not 
possibly  have  been  written  by  the  reviser  of  the 
last  two  books,  for  they  contain  several  psalms 
ascribed  in  the  inscriptions  to  David. 
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assigned  on  the  assumption  that  they 
were  arranged  with  special  reference  to 
the  temple  service.  Thus  the  3rd,  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  are  fitted  severally  for  reci- 
tation at  morning  and  evening.  Yet, 
allowing  for  such  transpositions,  an  order 
of  time  may  be  discerned  in  the  first 
bookr  from  the  8th  to  the  13th  we  have 
psalms  of  David's  youth;  from  the  14th  to 
the  2 1  St  of  his  early  reign ;  while  the  later 
psalms  in  the  first  book  belong,  with  few 
and  doubtful  exceptions,  to  the  troublous 
times  preceding  his  flight  from  Absalom. 
The  psalms  in  the  second  book  may 
have  been  written  within  the  same  period. 
The  third  book  appears  to  have  been 
collected  in  a  later  reign,  not  improbably 
in  that  of  Jehoshaphat.  Strong  reasons 
are  given  by  Mr  Elliott,  see  pp.  507 — 
512,  shewing  that  the  greater  number  of 
psalms  in  the  fourth  book  were  probably 
composed  before  the  close  of  Hezekiah's 
reign.  It  is  expressly  said  that  Heze- 
kiah  "commanded  the  Levites  to  sing 
unto  the  Lord  with  the  words  of  David 
and  of  Asaph  the  seer:"   2  Chro.  xxix. 

30- 

The  last  book  contains  several  psalms 
of  the  age  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah,  but  many 
also  which  bear  the  name  of  David.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  from  what  sources  the 
latest  collector  drew  these  psalms,  most 
of  which  have  characteristics  which  leave 
little  doubt  of  David  ic  authorship,  while 
some  are  of  surpassing  beauty. 

§  1 5.  Tlie  Psalter^  considered  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  development  of  Doctrine  in  the 
Hebrew  Church, 

In  this  place  it  may  suffice  to  bring 
together  some  general  principles,  which 
will  be  illustrated  by  the  following  com- 
mentary. 

Three  great  points  call  for  separate 
consideration:  (j)  the  ethical  or  spiritual 
teaching  of  the  psalter;  (2)  the  aspect 
under  which  it  contemplates  the  doctrine 
of  retribution,  a  point  which  involves 
the  question  of  a  future  life;  (3)  the 
direct  prophecies,  or  typical  foreshadow- 
ings  and  anticipations  of  the  Messiah. 

§  16.     Ethical  teaching, 

I.  Comparing  the  teaching  of  the 
Psalter  with  that  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
the  earlier  historical  books,  we  feel  little 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  indicates 


a  considerable  advance  In  the  apprecia- 
tion or  exposition  of  ethical  and  spiritual 
truth.  It  is  indeed  true  that  no  new 
principles  of  morals,  strictly  speaking, 
are  introduced  ;  but  the  development  of 
principles  previously  recognized,  and 
their  application  to  a  great  variety  of 
characters  and  circumstances,  prove  that 
the  consciousness  of  spiritual  men  had 
been  more  thoroughly  penetrated,  and 
more  completely  moulded,  by  them. 
This  observation  applies  not  only  to  the 
psalms  recognized  as  Davidic,  but,  with 
at  least  equal  force,  to  those  attributed 
to  Asaph,  and  to  the  Korahites,  and  to 
those  Psalmists  who  lived  during  or  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Among  these  principles  none  is  more 
striking  than  the  due  adjustment  of  the 
inward  and  the  outward;  the  spiritual 
work,  and  the  devotional  expression,  of 
religion.  This  adjustment  is  effected, 
not  by  any  restraint  imposed  upon 
either,  but  by  giving  free  play  to  both ; 
the  spirit  is  encouraged  in  its  higliest 
flights  of  ecstatic  rapture,  and  the  devo- 
tional feelings  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  services  of  the  sanctuary. 
This  combination  comes  out  at  once  in 
the  earliest  psalms  of  David ;  we  have 
in  his  first  words  (whether  we  take  the 
nth  psalm  with  Ewald,  or  the  7th,  as 
the  first  fruit  of  his  genius)  the  expression 
of  unshaken  trust,  faith  as  the  support  of 
spiritual  life,  evinced  in  uprightness  of 
heart  (vii.  10,  xi.  i,  2),  associated  with 
mention  of  the  sanctuary  (xi.  4).  Thus, 
again,  David  takes  the  occasion  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  tabernacle  on  mount 
Zion  (an  event  which  he  celebrated  with 
an  unprecedented  multitude  of  sacrifices, 
and  all  the  formalities  of  ceremonial 
observance)  to  inculcate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morality,  above  all  purity  of 
heart,  as  the  conditions  of  acceptance 
(see  notes  on  xv,  xxiv).  At  the  crisis 
of  his  fall,  in  the  agony  of  his  repent- 
ance, truth  in  the  inward  parts  is  recog- 
nized as  God's  great  requirement ;  while 
the  sacrifices  of  righteousness  are  re- 
served for  the  season  of  acceptance 
(see  notes  on  li.  19).  Throughout 
his  psalms  David  expresses  intense  de- 
light in  all  holy  seasons,  services,  and 
observances,  fervent  longing  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  tabernacle  for  a  season 
(Ixi,  Ixiii);  he  is  never  weary  of  extolling 
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the  grandeur,  beauty,  and  heart-control- 
ling influences  of  the  sanctuary;  but  he 
dwells  with  far  higher  rapture  upon 
the  heavenly  realities,  of  which  these  are 
significant  adumbrations;  secure  of  God's 
love,  joying  in  God's  presence,  reposing 
on  His  protection,  whether  in  his  flight 
from  Saul,  or  in  conflict  with  foreign 
enemies,  or  in  the  period  of  deepest 
humiliation,  of  bodily  and  mental  suffer- 
ing, xxxi.  2  2,  Ixiv.  This  characteristic 
above  all  marks  the  psalms  of  the  Korah- 
ites,  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Levitical 
choirs,  Ethan,  Heman,  and  Asaph.  In 
these  we  remark  on  the  one  hand  an 
enthusiastic  love  of  the  temple,  and  a 
burning  thirst  for  the  privileges  of  out- 
ward communion;  see  xlii.  i,  2,  xliii.  3, 
and  Ixxxiv.  i,  10,  a  psalm  which,  above 
all  others,  gives  the  portraiture  of  a 
loving  ministrant  in  the  temple,  like  good 
spirits  in  Dante  ('  Paradiso,'  Canto  in. 
63 — 93)}  rejoicing  in  the  lowest  place: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  these  psalms 
contain  the  very  strongest  declaration  to 
be  found  in  the  Bible  of  the  absolute 
worthlessness  of  all  ceremonial  obser- 
vances, of  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings, 
though  ofl'ered  in  obedience  to  the  law, 
and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  de- 
clared will  of  God,  excepting  so  far  as 
they  are  expressions  of  a  heart  purified 
by  repentance,  eschewing  evil,  and  full 
of  gratitude  for  spiritual  grace;  to  him 
only  "who  orders  his  conversation 
aright"  will  He  "shew  the  salvation  of 
God."     See  Ps.  1.  7—12,  i6,  23. 

This  fact  calls  for  very  special  atten- 
tion; it  shews  the  groundlessness  of  the 
asseition  that  there  existed  an  antago- 
nism between  the  priestly  and  prophetic 
orders.  David  indeed  may  be  regarded 
as  a  representative  of  both,  not  as  priest 
or  prophet  in  the  strictly  formal  sense, 
but  as  combining  the  spiritual  character- 
istics of  both  offices;  but  Asaph  and  the 
Korahites  belong  by  birth,  and  calling, 
by  taste,  feelings,  and  habits,  to  the  class 
cf  ministrants. 

The  qualities  which  characterize  David 
have  been  already  considered :  though  in 
some  respects  peculiar  to  him,  yet  in 
great  part  they  belong  to  other  Psalmists; 
such,  for  instance,  as  intense  zeal,  calling 
for  the  utmost  severity  of  God's  judg- 
ments against  the  heathen,  yet  with  a 
view  to  tlie   conversion  of  the  world; 


Pss.  Ixxxii.  8,  Ixxxiii.  18,  Ixxxvii.  4 — 6: 
compare  notes  on  Ps.  xviii.  43,  49;  and 
Ps.  cxlv.  21. 

The  ideal  man,  considered  apart  from 
the  realization  in  Christ,  as  portrayed 
by  the  Psalmists,  has  these  character- 
istics: unshaken  trust  in  God,  entire 
devotion  to  His  service,  submission  to 
His  will,  reliance  on  His  love  met  by 
a  corresponding  aflfection,  a  more  than 
filial  tenderness  (xviii.  i);  a  longing  for 
His  presence  in  the  sanctuary,  and  for 
fruition  of  that  presence  in  heaven;  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  all  His  dispensations;  a  confident, 
nay  certain,  anticipation  of  a  full  mani- 
festation of  His  righteousness.  Faith, 
hope,  and  love  assume  thus  their  true 
relative  position  in  the  development  of 
the  spiritual  man. 

On  the  other  side  we  find  single- 
heartedness,  transparent  truthfulness, 
utter  absence  of  guile,  purity  of  heart 
as  the  centre  and  mainspring  of  moral 
life:  justice,  fortitude,  self-control,  recti- 
tude in  dealings  between  man  and  man : 
generosity,  Ps.  vii.  4,  sympathy  with  all 
forms  of  suffering,  warm  and  tender  to- 
wards friends,  but  ever  prompt  and 
earnest  towards  all  men,  even  oppo- 
nents, Ps.  XXXV.  13:  loyalty  of  subjects 
to  their  king,  unselfish  self-sacrificing  love 
of  princes  to  their  people.  Here  too, 
not  for  the  first  time,  but  in  a  higher 
degree  than  ever,  and  with  a  singular 
nearness  to  the  Christian  ideal,  we  re- 
mark the  grace  of  humility :  the  sense  of 
poverty  and  need :  the  first  distinct  inti- 
mation that  a  broken  heart  and  contrite 
spirit  are  acceptable  sacrifices  to  God, 
Ps.  li.  17,  and  that  the  meek  and  lowly 
are  especial  objects  of  his  favour  and 
grace,  Ps.  xviii.  27. 

The  ideal  is  not  as  yet  perfect;  not  to 
speak  of  its  imperfect  realization,  it  wants 
some  essential  graces,  graces  however  of 
which  no  heathens  felt  the  need,  which 
they  neither  desired  nor  appreciated. 
Such  are  love  of  man  extending  to  ene- 
mies, entire  abnegation  of  self-righteous- 
ness, the  permanent  sense  of  unworthi- 
ness,  and  above  all  unlimited  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  the  extirpation  of  the 
bitter  root  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Yet 
even  for  these  greatest  and  most  special 
characteristics  of  the  Saviour's  teaching, 
there  is  a  preparation,  a  foreshadowing. 
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often  interrupted,  yet  never  wholly- 
broken  off,  which  enables  Christians  to 
use  the  psalter  both  in  private  and  pub- 
lic devotions  without  misgiving,  and  with 
deep  thankfulness  for  the  help  which 
it  supplies  to  the  spiritual  life. 

§  1 7.     Notices  of  a  future  state. 

2.  Closely  connected  with  these  charac- 
teristics are  the  feelings  and  hopes  x>i  the 
Psalmists  touching  a  future  state.  It  is 
clear  on  the  one  hand  that  no  distinct 
revelation  of  a  future  state  of  retribution 
had  as  yet  been  vouchsafed  to  the  Israel- 
ites. It  is  indeed  certain — our  Lord's 
authority  makes  it  certain — that  the  truth 
was  implicitly  contained  in  God's  mani- 
festation of  Himself  as  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham and  the  fathers;  and  also  that  Patri- 
archs of  old  looked  upon  life  here  but  as 
a  pilgrimage  (Heb.  xi.  13,  compare  note 
on  Ps.  xxxix.  12).  Still  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably doubt  that  to  the  generality  of  the 
people  the  grave,  or  the  unknown  Sheol 
of  which  the  grave  was  the  entrance, 
bounded  the  region  of  hope  and  fear : 
whatever  they  might  conjecture  touching 
the  state  after  death,  few  indeed  appear 
to  have  distinctly  realized  it  as  a  state 
of  consciousness,  or  one  to  be  followed 
by  restoration.  It  has  been  shewn  in 
the  introduction  and  notes  to  Job,  that 
the  problem  had  exercised  the  spirit  of 
early  thinkers;  that  a  great  stride  had 
been  made  towards  its  solution;  that  the 
writer  of  that  book  at  least  felt  that  at- 
tempts to  vindicate  the  righteousness  of 
God  would  be  futile,  were  it  left  unsolved ; 
and  that  in  the  agony  of  the  death- 
struggle,  when  all  other  hope  was  finally 
abandoned,  the  conviction  sprang  up 
that  God  would  manifest  Himself  in  some 
unknown  way  as  the  Redeemer.  But  the 
hope,  as  was  there  shewn,  was  after  all 
but  vague  and  subjective ;  little  more  than 
a  preparation  of  the  soul  which  entertain- 
ed it,  for  a  future  disclosure  of  the  truth. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  in  no  other 
book  but  Job  earlier  than  the  Psalms  is 
this  question  distinctly  r;iised  :  if  indeed 
that  book  were  relegated  to  the  age  of 
Solomon,  or  a  still  later  age,  it  had  not 
hitherto  been  raised  at  all.  We  have  to 
inquire  what  position  with  reference  to 
this  doctrine  is  taken  by  the  Psalter. 

It  would  be  easy  to  settle  the  question 
were  we  to  decide  it  by  reference  to  the 


very  numerous  passages,  in  which  the 
state  of  the  departed  is  represented  as 
one  of  darkness,  where  there  is  no  ''re- 
membrance of  God,"  where  "  He  is  not 
praised,"  neither  loved  nor  dreaded.  On 
looking  at  those  passages  carefully,  we 
may  indeed  find  reason  to  conclude  that 
they  speak  of  the  condition  of  those  who 
are  the  objects  of  divine  punishment,  or 
that  they  express  the  fears  of  one,  who 
regards  himself  as  having  incurred  the 
divine  displeasure:  still  it  is  true  on  the 
whole  that  they  leave  an  impression  of  a 
final  triumph  of  death,  of  the  annihilation 
of  consciousness.  "  Man  returns  to  his 
dust  and  all  his  thoughts  perish:"  such 
apparently  even  towards  the  close  of  the 
psalter  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
latest  reviser.     Ps.  cxv.  17,  cxlvi.  4. 

But  even  in  those  psalms  which  con- 
tain such  declarations  in  the  strongest 
form  we  are  struck  by  the  expression  of 
feelings  which  are  wholly  incompatible 
with  the  certainty  of  annihilation :  in 
none  are  there  more  lively,  joyous  ex- 
pressions of  trust  and  hope  (see  especi- 
ally the  last  half  of  Ps.  cxlvi;  and  xiii. 
V.  3,  contrasted  with  v.  5).  Nor  are  those 
expressions  in  many  instances  to  be 
explained  as  referring  to  the  anticipation 
of  a  temporary  deliverance  from  death, 
or  to  the  postponement  of  a  general  and 
inevitable  doom.  The  Psalmists  speak  of 
thanks  to  be  offered  to  the  Lord  God  for 
ever  (xxx.  12,  Ixi.  8,  cxlv.  i,  and  v.  21), 
of  an  eternal  portion  in  heaven  (xxxiii.  6), 
and  of  the  end  of  the  perfect  and  upright 
as  peace  (xxxvii.  37).  In  the  very  depth 
of  humiliation  and  hopelessness  so  far  as 
this  life  is  concerned,  God  is  called  upon 
as  helper,  deliverer  and  redeemer,  xl.  17, 
as  "the  Lord  my  salvation,"  xxxviii.  22; 
cf  Ixxxviii.  I.  The  general  judgment  is 
regarded  as  a  day  when  the  wicked  shall 
not  stand  in  the  congregation  of  the 
righteous  (i.  5);  as  the  morning  of  the 
eternal  day  when  the  upright  shall  have 
dominion  over  them  (xlix.  14),  when  the 
righteous  shall  see  the  light,  while  the 
man  who  is  "in  honour  and  undersland- 
eth  not  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish,"  ib. 
20. 

It  is  true  that  in  most  psalms  such 
passages,  taken  separately,  can  be  de- 
nuded of  their  meaning;  and  critics,  who 
have  made  up  their  minds  on  other 
grounds  that  the  doctrine   of  a  future 
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state  was  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  find 
little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  some  texts 
as  exaggerated  representations  of  tem- 
poral hopes,  and  of  others  as  figurative. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  impute  sinister 
motives,  or  even  a  deficiency  of  faith  and 
reverence,  to  those  who  consider  that  the 
revelation  of  a  future  state  was  reserved 
for  a  later  stage  in  the  disclosure  of  the 
divine  purposes,  and  that  it  was  not 
authoritatively  given  before  the  coming 
of  Him  who  brought  life  and  immortaHty 
to  light.  Still,  taking  such  statements  in 
their  combination  and  mutual  bearings, 
as  explaining,  developing,  and  illustrating 
each  other,  it  is  strange  that  any  should 
fail  to  recognize  throughout  the  psalms 
a  state  of  feelings  and  convictions  which 
speaks  of  a  deep,  though  it  may  be  but 
half  conscious,  faith  in  the  perpetuity  of 
the  soul,  the  light,  the  glory  (xvi.  9),  the 
spiritual  principle  of  God's  rational  crea- 
tures. The  soul  will  see  "light  in  God's 
light,"  xxxvi.  9;  "God  will  be  its  portion 
for  ever/'  Ixxiii.  26. 

It  may  indeed  be  conceded  that  no 
objective  revelation  had  as  yet  been 
vouchsafed.  What  the  Psalmists  believed 
or  hoped  for  touching  the  future  state  in 
or  after  Sheol  was,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  even  to  the  last  a  subjective  con- 
viction. It  may  also  be  admitted  that 
inasmuch  as  the  psalms  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  intended  for  public  recitation, 
popular  in  their  character,  and  giving  ex- 
pression to  general  convictions,  even  while 
casting  upon  those  convictions  the  light 
and  warmth  of  a  spiritualized  intelligence, 
they  are  not  likely  to  contain  express 
intimations  of  a  truth,  which,  if  known  at 
all  as  a  truth  resting  on  external  commu- 
nications, was  known  as  such  only  to  the 
few.  All  that  we  have  a  right  to  affirm 
touching  the  great  bulk  of  the  Davidic 
psalms,  indeed  of  the  whole  psalter,  is 
that  there  are  throughout  indications 
more  or  less  distinct,  sometimes  faint, 
sometimes  singularly  bright  and  strong, 
of  an  undercurrent  of  feeling  in  harmony 
with  the  eternal  truth,  and  with  those 
undying  and  irrepressible  aspirations, 
which  God  has  implanted  in  souls  bear- 
ing His  impress,  and  susceptible  of  union 
with  Him;  a  union  which  excludes  the 
possibility  of  annihilation  *. 

^  This  thought  is  well  expressed  in  a  Sermon  on 
eternal  life,  by  M.  E.  Bersier,  T.  iv.  p.  244,  "Au 
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There  are,  however,  some  few  psalms 
in  which  the  lights  diffused  throughout 
the  book  are  gathered  up,  and  burn  with 
a  strength  which  extorts  a  somewhat  re- 
luctant, yet  unqualified  recognition  even 
from  the  coldest  of  critics.  Such  espe- 
cially are  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
psalms.  To  whatever  period  we  may  be 
disposed  to  assign  them,  they  bear  witness 
to  a  perfectly  developed  consciousness 
of  immortality  in  the  writer.  One  of 
the  sharpest  critics  (Hitzig),  resting  wholly 
on  the  internal  evidence  of  language, 
style  and  indications  of  circumstances, 
assumes  that  they  belong  to  the  Davidic 
age,  and  in  all  probability  to  the  early 
part  of  David's  own  life  (see  introd.  to 
Ps.  xvi.  and  note  at  the  end  of  Ps.  xvii). 
In  that  case  they  supply  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  deep-rooted 
belief  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  collec- 
tion. As  we  shall  see  presently,  the 
psalm  is  Messianic :  a  fact  which  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  the  prominence 
which  it  gives  to  the  thought  of  im- 
mortality. It  is,  moreover,  evident  that 
the  writer  was  familiar  with  the  book  of 
Job,  and  that  he  especially  refers  to 
passages  in  that  book  which  deal  with 
the  great  problem  of  life.  These  are  the 
positive  statements,  which,  whether  the 
Psalmist  be  speaking  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  or  giving  expression  to  his  own 
conviction,  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  full  development  of  the  hope. 
The  Psalmist  first  speaks  of  his  trust  in 
God,  of  his  exclusive  dependence  on 
Him,  and  declares  that  "  Jehovah  is  the 
portion  of  his  inheritance  and  of  his  cup." 

reste  j'avoue  qu'k  c6t^  de  ces  elans,  de  ces  pros- 
sentiments  de  I'dternite,  il  y  a  chez  les  croyants 
de  I'ancien  Testament  des  doutes,  des  anxidt<5s, 
des  incertitudes  en  presence  de  la  niort.  C'est 
rage  crepusculaire  encore ;  les  ombres  se  melent 
partout  k  la  lumi^re.  D'ailleurs,  cette  lumiere 
n'eclaire  que  les  ames  d'elite  qui  sont  comma 
les  hautes  cimes  du  monde  spirituel,"  In  the 
appendix  to  that  sermon  Bersier  gives  a  con- 
densed account  of  the  views  of  German  critics, 
which  bear  for  the  most  part  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  maintained  by  the  writer:  thus  he 
observes  of  Klostermann,  '*aprbs  un  examen 
approfondi  des  textes  (sc.  of  Pss.  xlix,  Ixxiii, 
cxxxix),  il  conclut  que  I'esp^rance  de  la  vie  future, 
qui  y  est  si  vivement  exprim^e,  n'est  fondde  ni 
sur  une  doctrine  traditionelle,  ni  sur  une  r6v6- 
lation  positive  et  directe  de  Dieu,  mais  qu'elle 
jaillit  toute  entifere  du  sentiment  d'une  relation 
personelle  du  croyant  avec  Dieu,  relation  qui 
doit  etre  eternelle  comme  Dieu  meme,"  p.  268. 
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Hence  it  follows  that  he  can  never  be 
overthrown,  that  his  heart  and  spirit  are 
full  of  joy ;  and  that  even  his  flesh  will 
rest  in  hope,  for  his  soul  will  not  be  left 
in  Sheol,  nor  will  God's  holy  one  see 
corruption :  fulness  of  joy  and  blessed- 
ness for  evermore  will  be  his  at  the  right 
hand  of  God. 

In  the  seventeenth  psalm,  which  was 
probably  written  when  David  was  exiled 
from  the  court  of  Saul  (see  introductory 
note),  we  have  a  development  of  the 
same  thought,  which  proves  that  even  in 
early  youth  David  had  meditated  deeply 
on  the  subject.  He  sees  clearly  that  the 
Gourse  of  the  wicked  in  this  life  may  be, 
and  often  is,  one  of  unbroken  prosperity  : 
they  have  their  portion,  an  abundant 
one,  satisfying  their  greed ;  he  takes  up 
the  thought  of  Job  (ch.  xxi.  7 — 1 1)  and  car- 
ries it  a  stage  further;  a  joyous,  careless, 
insolent  life,  spent  in  the  midst  of  a  pros- 
perous and  festive  family,  is  terminated 
by  a  death,  ofttimes  sudden  and  pain- 
less (Job  xxi.  13,  23;  cf  Ps.  Ixxiii.  4), 
"  and  when  they  die  they  leave  the  rest 
of  their  substance  to  their  babes."  To 
set  against  this  the  Psalmist  has  only  one, 
but  that  an  all-sufficient  support,  "  as  for 
me  I  will  behold  Thy  face  in  righteous- 
ness: I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake, 
with  Thy  likeness."  See  note  on  xvii.  15. 

§  18.     Messianic  Psalms, 

3.  The  question  as  to  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  Messianic  intimations  in 
the  psalms  is  in  some  respects  similar  to 
tliat  which  we  have  just  considered,  but 
in  others  it  differs  materially. 

It  may  be  shewn  that  scattered  notices 
and  expressions  occur  in  a  great  number 
of  psalms,  which  have  more  or  less  a 
Messianic  significance;  which  may  in- 
deed be  explained  without  reference  to 
our  Saviour,  yet  find  in  such  reference 
the  most  satisfactory  elucidation  :  and 
again,  that  in  some  few  psalms  the  Messi- 
anic features  are  brought  out  so  strongly, 
that  they  are  recognized  by  critics  of 
every  school,  not  excluding  those  who 
look  on  the  hope  as  little  more  than 
a  pious  hallucination. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear 
that,  whereas  the  hope  of  a  future  state 
rested  rather  upon  subjective  grounds 
than  on  objective  revelation,  the  promise 


of  a  Messiah  had  been  distinctly  given, 
and  that  the  doctrine  formed  an  integral 
portion  of  the  faith  of  the  Hebrews. 

In  dealing  with  this  question,  however, 
we  are  beset  by  formidable  difficulties. 
While  all  critics  concur  in  the  general 
recognition  of  Messianic  hopes  expressed 
by  the  Psalmists,  they  differ  exceedingly 
as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  this 
element  in  the  book :  nor  does  this  differ- 
ence exist  merely  between  critics  of  op- 
posite schools,  but  between  many  of  those 
who  are  fully  satisfied  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Psalmists,  and  who  believe  with 
St  Peter  (i  Pet.  i.  11),  and  all  Christian 
teachers,  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  was  in 
them  and  spoke  by  them  (2  Pet.  i.  21). 

On  turning  to  the  ancient  commen- 
taries we  find  that  the  Fathers  saw  in 
every  psalm  distinct  utterances  of  that 
Spirit.  The  Fathers  did  not  indeed,  as 
is  sometimes  asserted,  hold  that  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  Psalmist,  of  David  espe- 
cially, was  altogether  suppressed ;  or  that 
the  words  uttered  by  him  did  not  give 
true  expression  to  the  movements  of 
his  own  spirit;  but  they  believed  that 
they  were  overruled  so  as  to  become  at 
the  same  time  true  utterances  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  That  system  did  not 
always  interfere  with  a  careful  and  anxi- 
ous study  of  the  literal  meaning :  no  one 
carries  the  system  farther  than  Jerome 
in  his  commentary  on  this  book,  no 
modern  critic  has  been  more  diligent  in 
bringing  all  exegetical  means  within  his 
reach  to  bear  upon  the  interpretation; 
so  that  not  content  with  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Septuagint  he  undertook  a 
new  and  independent  translation  from  the 
Hebrew,  an  attempt  which  drew  upon  him 
the  sharp  animadversions  of  such  a  man 
as  Augustine.  The  system  did  however 
materially  interfere  with  the  historical 
interpretation,  and  tended  to  obliterate 
the  striking  evidences  of  individuality  in 
the  several  Psalmists,  and  consequently 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  psalms.  It 
must  be  confessed,  and  ought  not  to  be 
noted  as  a  fault,  that  the  early  teachers 
of  the  Church,  taking  the  psalms  as  helps 
and  guides  to  devotion,  and  informers 
of  the  spiritual  life  in  Christ,  were  too 
generally  regardless  of  their  primary  and 
literal  meaning.  They  lost  comparative- 
ly little,  and  gained  much  which  in  this 
age  it  is  hard  to  retain,  in  their  intense 
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realization  of  that  Presence,  which,  whe- 
ther fully  disclosed  or  dimly  intimated, 
is  the  source  and  centre  of  the  Psalmists' 
inspirations.  With  more  or  less  of  tena- 
city, with  more  or  less  of  spiritual  dis- 
cernment, that  system  was  held  by  all  the 
great  mediaeval  writers,  nor  is  it  wholly 
abandoned,  or  likely  to  be  abandoned,  by 
those  to  whom  critical,  literaiy,  or  exe- 
getical  considerations  are  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  Christ.  Were  there  in- 
deed no  alternative  save  that  of  rejecting 
the  Messianic  interpretation  altogether, 
or  of  applying  it  throughout,  few  earnest 
Christians  would  hesitate  to  cast  in  their 
lot  with  those  who  accepted  the  latter : 
it  would  bring  them  nearer  to  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit,  and  would  in  very  many 
passages  involve  less  strain  upon  the 
exegesis. 

In  fact  this  system,  so  far  as  its  main 
principles  are  concerned,  rests  upon 
foundations  which  cannot  be  subverted 
without  danger  to  the  entire  fabric  of 
Christian  doctrine;  nor  without  disre- 
garding some  of  the  most  obvious  rules 
for  the  interpretation  of  contested  docu- 
ments. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Messianic 
interpretation  of  each  and  every  psalm, 
which  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of 
the  system  as  directly  and  exclusively 
predictive  of  Christ,  was  received  by 
the  Hebrews  long  before  our  Lord's 
coming,  and  without  any  misgiving,  or  any 
trace  of  antagonistic  opinion.  The  Rab- 
bins, who  are  recognized  as  most  faith- 
ful to  old  traditions,  carry  this  system  to 
quite  as  great  an  extent  as  the  early 
Christian  writers.  A  belief  in  Messiah 
founded  upon  the  prophecies,  and  spe- 
cially upon  typical  or  direct  predictions 
in  the  psalms,  was  one  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  faith'.  This  point  is  not 
contested  by  any  critics :  they  may  treat 
it  as  a  superstition,  as  a  mere  delusion, 
but  the  fact  remains,  and  it  is  certain- 
ly without  a  precedent  or  parallel  in 
the  history  of  religions.  We  must  also 
bear  in  mind  that  the  system  was  re- 
tained for  centuries  after  the  Hebrew 
teachers  were  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty 
which  it  presented  in  carrying  on  the 
controversy  with  Christians.  It  drove 
them  to  curious  and  instructive  shifts  to 

^  e.g.  It  is  the  twelfth  article  in  the  '  Sepher 
rosh  amuna '  of  Isaac  Abarbanel. 


evade  the  application.  Sometimes  they 
admit  candidly  that  their  only  reason 
for  relinquishing  the  traditional,  and  as 
they  confess,  the  natural  interpretation, 
is  the  use  which  is  made  of  it  by  Chris- 
tians. (See  introductory  remarks  on  Ps. 
ii.)  Generally,  however,  they  endeavour 
to  explain  away  the  application  to  our 
Lord  by  the  theory  of  a  double  Messiah, 
each  with  characteristics,  which  to  their 
mind  are  irreconcileable  with  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus  the  Son  of  David;  the  one 
Messiah  being  the  visible  incarnation  of 
majesty,  beauty  and  might,  the  living 
Son  of  the  living  God,  the  image  and  re- 
flection of  the  divine  glory;  the  other, 
the  descendant  not  of  Judah,  but  of 
Joseph',  smitten  by  God's  wrath,  re- 
jected universally  both  by  his  country- 
men and  by  the  Gentiles,  bearing  as  a 
scape-goat  the  sins  and  sufferings  of 
mankind.  With  this  system,  they  are 
able  and  willing  to  accept  the  twenty- 
second  and  other  psalms,  which  depict 
the  humiliation,  anguish  and  death  of 
Messiah,  while  they  retain  those  which 
represent  Him  as  King  of  Glory,  and 
identify  the  Son  of  David  with  the  Son 
of  God,  invested  with  the  incommuni- 
cable attributes  of  Jehovah.  Even  at 
present  the  Jewish  Hturgies  and  cere- 
monial observances  bear  witness  to  the 
strength  of  the  national  faith  in  an 
atonement  by  the  vicarious  sufferings 
and  sacrificial  death  of  the  Messiah^, 
not  less  than  in  His  glory  and  triumphs. 
That  faith  has  been  relinquished  only  by 
that  portion  of  the  nation,  which  com- 
bines antagonism  to  Christianity  with 
utter  rejection  of  the  supernatural,  and 
therefore  the  prophetic,  element  in  their 
Scriptures. 
As  to  the  belief  of  the  Jews  of  every 

^  The  passages  bearing  on  this  subject  may 
be  found  at  full  length  in  the  '  Pugio  Fidei '  of 
Raymond  Martene,  in  Eisenmenger,  and  in 
Schoettgen's  treatise  'de  Messia '  at  the  end  of 
his  'Horse  Hebraicse  et  Talmudicoe.'  Schoett- 
gen  has  some  good  arguments  (Tom.  ii.  p. 
365),  which  deserve  more  attention  than  they 
appear  to  have  received,  leading  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  fiction  of  a  second  Messiah  as  the 
son  of  Joseph  was  a  perversion  of  the  New 
Testament  account  of  His  birth;  it  appears  first 
to  liave  obtained  currency  at  a  period  when  the 
Christian  Church  was  fully  settled. 

2  The  latest,  and  in  many  respects  most  im- 
portant, work  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Wunsche, 
'  Die  Leiden  des  Messias.' 
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class  in  our  Lord's  time  no  doubt  is 
entertained.  *'Les  croyances  messian- 
iques,"  as  a  sceptical  writer  calls  them, 
possessed  the  national  spirit.  Prophecies 
which  appeared  to  be  irreconcileable  with 
each  other,  which  indeed  previous  to 
their  fulfilment  could  not  be  reconciled, 
were  in  every  mouth.  The  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  quote  them  in  re- 
ference to  the  events  of  our  Lord's  his- 
tory without  apology  or  explanation ;  nor 
did  the  Scribes  and  leaders  of  the  people 
ever  attempt  to  deny  their  bearing  on  the 
Christ.  The  ablest  of  all  modem  as- 
sailants of  our  faith  holds  indeed  that 
these  convictions  were  so  definite  and 
complete,  that  they  produced  an  ideal 
form,  which  moulded  the  spirit  of  the 
early  Christians,  and  issued  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  Christ  passing  through 
suffering  to  glory. 

If  we  put  aside  all  consideration  of 
the  authority  of  these  quotations  by 
Apostles  and  Evangelists,  we  should  still 
have  a  fact  of  unquestionable  weight, 
proving  that  the  interpretation  was  no 
after- thought,  no  development  of  general 
notions,  but  one  which  long  preceded 
the  application  to  the  individuality  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

But  that  authority,  after  all,  is  para- 
mount and  conclusive.  It  is  the  autho- 
rity of  Christ  Himself  Christians,  as 
such,  are  utterly  precluded  from  the 
modem  system  of  negative  criticism. 
We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  applications 
of  predictions  in  the  psalms  to  His 
deepest  humiliation.  His  betrayal,  agony, 
and  death;  on  the  other,  to  His  divine 
birth,  His  triumph  over  death  and  hell, 
His  enthronement  at  the  right  hand 
of  His  Father.  Keeping  this  as  a  pri- 
raary  condition,  we  may  freely  examine 
other  questions,  secondary  in  the  highest 
sense,  but  of  importance  in  the  exegesis; 
(i)  whether  the  psalms  in  general  are  to 
be  regarded  as  Messianic;  (2)  whether 
again  a  considerable  portion  have  a 
primary  reference  to  David  and  other 
Psalmists,  and  a  secondary  one  to  Christ ; 
and  (3)  whether  any,  and,  if  any,  which 
psalms  are  directly  and  exclusively  Mes- 
sianic 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  we 
remark  that  throughout  the  psalms  two 
lines  of  thought  are  discernible:  the 
came  lines   which  run  like  threads  of 


golden  light  through  the  texture  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  descriptions  of  the  divine  action, 
which  bring  God  ever  nearer  and  nearer 
to  man,  pointing  ever  more  distinctly 
to  a  crisis  of  personal  manifestation, 
by  which  the  triumph  of  righteousness, 
the  extirpation  of  evil,  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  upright  will  be  accomplished: 
and  we  observe  that  passages,  in  which 
this  manifestation  is  most  distinctly  set 
forth,  are  claimed  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  as  directly  connected 
with  the  Person  and  triumph  of  Christ. 

At  least  we  have  here  a  general  and  per- 
vading tone  of  Messianic  anticipation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  correla- 
tive elevation  of  humanity  in  the  Person 
of  a  Representative,  bringing  it  nearer 
and  nearer  to  God.  Passing  through 
intense  suffering,  subjected  to  scorn, 
contumely  and  oppression,  the  ideal 
Head  of  the  Theocracy  rises  ever  higher 
and  higher,  reducing  creation  into  sub- 
jection, ruling  over  Israel  in  righteous- 
ness, subduing  and  converting  the  hea- 
then, extending  His  dominion  to  the 
world's  end,  recognized  and  enthroned 
as  God's  own  Son  on  earth,  and  finally 
seated  for  ever  in  the  fulness  of  divine 
glory  on  the  right  hand  of  God  in  hea- 
ven. 

Wherever  either  of  these  two  great 
lines  of  thought  is  discerned,  and  they 
run  as  a  stream  of  light  through  the 
book,  we  have  essential  characteristics 
of  Messianic  inspiration. 

Still  when  we  pass  from  these  gene- 
ral considerations  to  the  examination  of 
the  psalms  in  detail,  we  are  irresistibly 
led  to  admit  that  the  characteristics 
which  strike  us  most  forcibly  are  not 
equally  clear  in  all.  In  fact  the  differ- 
ence in  degree  is  so  great  that  it  approxi- 
mates to  a  difference  in  kind. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  vast 
number  of  psalms  in  which  no  rational 
exegesis,  that  is  at  once  candid  and 
reverent,  can  find  traces  of  Messianic 
prophecy:  the  principle  may  be  there, 
but  it  is,  so  to  speak,  latent,  wholly 
undeveloped.  The  writer  is  absorbed 
in  the  events  of  his  own  time,  in  his 
personal  feelings;  supported  indeed  by 
reliance  on  the  divine  power  and  good- 
ness, but  wholly  irrespective  of  anticipa- 
tions of  a  future  change. 
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AH  these  psalms  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted without  any  attempt  at  what  is 
called  spiritual  or  mystic  interpretation. 
When  the  central  thought  of  each  is 
brought  out  distinctly  it  will  be  found 
in  accordance  with  the  higher  prophetic 
strain,  but  it  must  not  be  forced;  much 
less  should  the  frequent  indications  of 
natural  passions  be  explained  away : 
they  belong  to  a  period  when  the  heart 
was  in  training  for  Christ,  but  did  not 
as  yet  know  the  full  working  of  His 
grace. 

We  have  in  the  next  place  many  psalms 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament  in  con- 
nection with  Christ,  and  containing  strong, 
indeed  unmistakeable,  indications  of  a 
recognition  of  fundamentally  Messianic 
ideas;  and  yet  most  evidently  full  also 
of  personal  feelings,  having  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  strongly  marked  indi- 
viduality. 

Such  for  instance  is  the  eighteenth 
psalm  ;  such  are  others  which  express  the 
feelings  of  David  in  his  highest  estate. 
The  king  is  distinctly  present  to  our 
minds  as  a  living  real  person ;  and  yet 
in  this,  and  in  the  other  psalms  referring 
either  to  David  or  to  Solomon  in  their 
kingly  power,  characteristics  are  blended 
which  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  a  human 
sovereign. 

In  the  exegesis  of  such  psalms  it  is 
clearly  right  in  the  first  place  to  bring 
out  into  full  light  every  trace  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  and  then,  perhaps  in  most  in- 
stances as  a  separate  subject  for  medi- 
tation, the  features  which  are  evidently 
ideal  or  typical.  The  more  natural  and 
simple  the  interpretation  is,  the  better  it 
will  help  us  to  do  justice  to  the  higher 
spiritual  bearings. 

Even  more  important  is  this  principle 
when  applied  to  the  psalms  written 
in  distress  of  spirit,  in  consciousness 
of  sin ;  such  are,  if  not  all,  yet  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  psalms  which 
were  composed  subsequently  to  David's 
great  fall.  In  these  psalms  there  are  in- 
deed numerous,  and  remarkably  affecting 
passages,  scarcely  explicable  save  on  the 
principle  that  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  gave 
depth  and  power  to  the  innermost  move- 
ments of  the  Psalmist's  consciousness. 
We  feel  the  Presence  of  the  Atoner,  the 
sympathizer,  of  Him  who  bears  and 
makes  His  own  the  very  agony  of  His 


sinful  creatures.  Still  on  the  other  hand 
the  movements  are  undoubtedly  David's 
own  :  the  innumerable  sins  which  he  de- 
plores are  his  own  sins ;  the  shame,  the 
bitterness,  the  unspeakable  anguish  are 
altogether  his  own ;  at  once  the  due  and 
inevitable  punishment,  and  the  only  re- 
medy, for  his  guilt. 

In  the  interpretation  of  all  these  psalms 
we  hold  fast  to  the  literal  interpretation ; 
not  but  that  when  we  gaze  on  the  Man 
of  son-ows,  bearing  our  sins,  we  recall  the 
strains  by  which  under  His  controlling 
influence  David  had  given  full  expres- 
sion to  the  storms  of  agony  which  passed 
over  his  soul.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
the  Hebrews  were  guided  by  a  sure 
instinct,  when  they  held  that,  even  in  this 
period  of  his  life,  David  bore  sufferings 
which  were  typical  of  those  of  the 
Messiah.  This  impression  is  confirmed 
when  in  most  of  those  psalms  we  find 
the  expression  of  intensest  suffering  com- 
bined with  unshaken  and  unalterable 
confidence  in  the  love  of  God. 

There  are  psalms  however  which  go 
much  further,  in  which  a  near  approxi- 
mation is  made  to  the  portraiture  of 
One  perfectly  innocent,  yet  bearing  chas- 
tisement due  only  to  sin,  and  in  some 
mysterious  way  incurring  it  as  a  merited 
penalty;  and  on  the  other  hand  having 
traits  of  majesty  and  spiritual  dignity 
not  less  mysterious.  These  psalms 
would  be  recognized  without  hesitation 
as  Messianic,  were  it  not  for  the  equally 
strong  traces  of  personal  feelings  elicited, 
and  sufficiently  explained,  by  temporary 
circumstances.  These  are  viewed  diffe- 
rently, according  as  the  reader  accepts 
or  rejects  the  general  principle  of  ty- 
pical and  prophetical  representations  of 
Christ  in  the  psalter.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  any  one  who  admits  a  super- 
natural element,  to  whom  that  principle 
is  not  a  guiding  light  in  the  interpreta- 
tion, though  it  ought  not  to  supersede 
a  careful  and  unbiassed  inquiry  into  the 
literal  meaning,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  each  psalm  may  have  been 
composed. 

But  we  cannot  rest  within  these  limits. 
The  writers  of  this  commentary  retain 
the  position  occupied  formerly  by  all 
Christian  expositors,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  ablest  and  most  trustworthy 
exponents    of    Hebrew    tradition,    and 
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maintain  the  direct  and  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  Christ  in  certain  psalms. 

We  may  here  briefly  consider  three 
psalms,  for  the  Messianic  character  of 
which  we  have  authoritative  declarations 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  also 
there  is  the  strongest  internal  evidence ; 
viz.,  the  twenty-second,  the  forty-fifth, 
and  the  hundred-and-tenth.  The  reader, 
who  is  satisfied  with  regard  to  these, 
will  find  himself  in  a  position  to  discern 
similar  characteristics  in  other  contested 
psalms. 

One  point  stands  out  clearly;  if  we 
take  these  three  psalms  as  Messianic, 
we  have  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciples previously  laid  down.  We  have 
Christ  set  before  us  in  the  two  opposite, 
and,  but  for  the  light  of  revelation,  irre- 
concileable,  aspects,  the  one  of  deepest 
humiliation,  the  other  of  divine  glory; 
we  have  also  the  convergence  of  the  two 
currents,  one  bringing  God  ever  nearer 
to  man,  the  other  raising  man  in  the  per- 
son of  his  Representative  and  Head  to 
the  right  hand  of  God. 

The  Messianic  character  of  the  twenty- 
second  psalm  is  vindicated  by  a  re- 
markable variety  of  evidences,  which  are 
separately  strong,  and  in  their  combina- 
tion ovenvhelming. 

We  have  in  the  first  place  positive 
evidence :  the  use  of  the  first  words 
by  our  Lord  in  His  last  agony.  This 
may  of  course  be  explained  away  either 
as  a  simple  reminiscence,  or  at  the  most 
a  recognition  of  the  typical  character  of 
the  Psalmist's  sufi'erings:  but,  considering 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  we  most 
naturally  regard  this,  like  other  words 
and  acts  connected  with  the  crucifixion, 
as  a  seal  and  attestation  to  prophecy. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  direct  and  un- 
qualified testimony  of  the  apostle  St 
John,  and  by  direct  quotations  and  many 
clear  references  in  the  other  evangelical 
accounts  of  the  crucifixion  ;  see  notes 
on  w.  I,  7,  8,  13,  16,  17,  18,  20,  22. 

We  have  in  the  second  place  a  corres- 
pondence with  all  the  details  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  so  minute  and  exact 
as  to  make  it  certain  that,  if  those  details 
are  truly  narrated  by  the  evangelists,  they 
were  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  We 
are  arguing  of  course  at  present  on  the 
assumption  of  the  trustworthiness  of  tlie 
narrators ;  but  we  may  point  out  that  the 


correspondence  is  recognized  by  critics 
who  see  in  it  a  note  of  conscious  adap- 
tation. 

All  this  might  be  admitted,  and  yet  it 
might  be  maintained  that,  as  in  other 
psalms,  the  primary  subject  was  the  living 
Psalmist;  and  here  we  recognize  a  trait 
common  to  all  prophecy. — I'he  imagery 
throughout  has  a  local  character.  As  is 
shewn  in  the  commentary,  the  position, 
enemies,  and  sufferings  of  the  person  are 
described  in  language  suggested  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  a  point  of  great 
importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  is  certain  that  the  traits  in  their 
combination  are  wholly  inapplicable  to 
David.  There  is  not  only  a  total  ab- 
sence of  consciousness  of  sin,  which 
might  be  partly  accounted  for,  supposing 
them  to  be  a  product  of  his  early  man- 
hood; but,  as  is  shewn  in  the  commen- 
tary, from  first  to  last  the  feelings  and 
events  are  true  of  the  Man  of  sorrows, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  Him  alone. 

The  general  truth  of  this  exegesis  may 
perhaps  be  confirmed  by  subjecting  it  to 
a  practical  test. 

Read  the  psalm  with  the  character 
and  position  of  David  before  the  mind's 
eye ;  and  see  whether  it  is  possible  to 
keep  to  the  literal  interpretation.  Was 
David  at  any  time  before  his  fall  an 
object  of  general  scorn,  or  even  after 
his  fall  without  a  helper?  was  he  ever 
brought  to  the  dust  of  death  ?  were  his 
hands  and  feet  ever  pierced'  ?  his  bones 
denuded  ?  his  garments  taken  from  him 
and  allotted  to  his  executioners?  Was 
he  in  the  power  of  his  enemies  ? 

Read  it  with  Christ  present  to  your 
mind,  and  all  difficulty  disappears. 

The  forty-fifth  j^salm  has  the  same 
kind  of  evidence. 

First,  the  direct  attestation  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ch.  i. 
8,  9  :  allusions  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 
i.  16  and  vi.  2  :  and  a  general  corres- 
pondence with  the  mystical  or  spiritual 
representation  of  our  Lord's  union  with 
His  Church,  and  His  triumph  over  all 
enemies,  in  the  New  Testament :  the 
figures  of  the  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride; 
the  weapons  sharp  and  irresistible,  yet 
identified  with   the  attributes  of  truth, 

*  Sec  critical  note  at  the  end  of  Ps.  xxii. 
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meekness  and  righteousness;  and  the 
sceptre  of  universal  dominion  founded 
on  righteousness. 

Secondly,  the  futility  of  attempts  to 
identify  the  person  of  this  royal  bride- 
groom with  any  historical  personage  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  King  in  this 
psalm  is  fairer  than  the  cliildren  of  men, 
His  throne  is  for  ever  and  ever,  He  is 
addressed  directly  as  God,  and  He  is  the 
object  of  worship  to  the  Bride. 

We  have  Christ  triumphant,  the  Son 
of  Man  in  his  exaltation,  identified  by 
the  Psalmist  with  God. 

This  psalm  is  the  witness  of  the  He- 
brew Church  in  the  interval  between 
David  and  the  decline  of  the  kingdom. 

As  the  crowning  declaration  comes 
the  iioth  psalm  \  Our  Lord's  authority 
decides  two  points,  that  the  psalm  was 
written  by  David,  and  that  David  is  not 
the  person  addressed;  Matt.  xxii.  43 — 
45.  The  application  to  Christ  is  made 
by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews;  see  ch.  i.  13,  v.  6,  vi.  20,  and 
vii.  throughout. 

It  sets  Christ  before  us  distinctly, 
combining,  as  no  sovereign  of  Judah 
ever  dreamt  of  combining,  the  priest- 
hood with  royalty;  ruling  out  of  Zion, 
as  the  beginning  of  His  dominion,  and 
mystically  its  permanent  centre;  ruling 
in  the  midst  of  enemies,  yet  having  the 
willing  obedience  of  His  people,  and 
seated  as  Adonai  on  the  right  hand  of 
Jehovah.     In  the  last  verses  we  accept 

*  See  the  introductory  note  to  this  psahn. 


the  old  interpretation  which  reads  in 
them  an  intimation  of  the  severe  trials 
which  preceded  and  made  the  way  for 
His  final  exaltation. 

Such,  in  broad  outline,  appears  to  be 
the  Christology  of  the  Psalter;  bearing 
throughout  a  reference  to  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  God,  for  which  both  the  suf- 
ferings and  preservation  of  His  faithful 
servants  were  preparatory;  in  a  con- 
siderable portion  bringing  into  light  the 
characteristics  of  the  Saviour  both  in 
His  humiliation  and  triumph,  and  at 
least  in  three  psalms,  probably  in  others 
of  similar  import,  setting  forth  all  the 
graces  of  His  human  nature  in  combina- 
tion with  the  attributes  of  God. 

The  Psalter  emptied  of  Christ  would 
still  be  a  collection  of  lyric  poems  of 
admirable  beauty,  breathing  a  pure  and 
lofty  devotion,  representing  in  vivid 
colours  the  events  and  persons  of  the 
most  remarkable  people  in  the  world's 
history.  It  would  retain  its  position 
among  the  noblest  and  most  interesting 
products  of  human  genius.  But  to  the 
Christian,  as  such,  it  would  have  no 
voice,  no  meaning;  losing  its  highest 
and  most  distinctive  characteristic  it 
would  forfeit  its  claims  upon  his  reve- 
rence and  love.  May  this  work  give 
some  help  to  those  who  would  fain  be 
satisfied  as  to  the  critical  and  exegetical 
evidence  which,  in  the  minds  of  the 
writers,  supports  fully  the  old  and  im- 
perishable convictions  of  the  Christian 
Church. 
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On  tie  Metrical  System  of  the  Psalms. 
The  general  inquiry  into  the  metrical  sys- 
tem of  Hebrew  poetry  belongs  properly  to  the 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 2,  but  in- 
asmuch as  that  poetry  attained  its  highest 
development  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  some 
leading  points  may  properly  be  taken  here  into 
consideration.     This  is  the  more  necessary 

'  The  question  is  dealt  with  by  Eleek,  Keil, 
§  108,  De  Wetle,  .S:c. 


since  the  metrical  structure  of  the  psalms  has 
important  bearings  upon  the  exegesis,  and 
especially  upon  questions  touching  their  date 
and  origin ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  definitely  settled  in  many  cases,  yet 
enough  can  be  ascertained  to  suggest  valuable 
results.  This  indeed  can  be  effected  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  in  translations  from  lan- 
guages, in  which  the  metres  depend  wholly 
upon  the  quantity  and  number  of  syllables, 
and  the  strophes  are  absolutely  regular  or 
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exactly  corresponding  to  each  other;  as  in  the 
Kpinician  Odes  of  Pindar  and  the  chorus  of 
the  Greek  dramatists. 

In  fact,  the  first  peculiarity  which  strikes 
the  attentive  reader  of  the  psalms,  as  contrasted 
with  the  lyrical  productions  of  other  nations, 
is  the  subordination  of  the  outer  form  to  the 
inner  sense.  In  the  separate  verses,  and  in  the 
strophes,  there  are  indications  of  law  influ- 
encing the  form;  but  that  law,  at  once  vigor- 
ous and  flexible,  adapts  itself  readily  to  the 
movements  of  the  spirit.  In  no  ancient  or 
modem  language  do  we  find  the  same  combi- 
nation of  law  and  liberty.  We  may  regard 
this,  with  some  critics,  as  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  fcwm,  or  with  others,  more 
justly,  as  a  result  of  the  deeper  consciousness 
of  the  special  and  loftiest  aim  of  poetry, 
bringing  the  spirit  into  contact  with  the  di- 
vine :  but  it  certainly  constitutes  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  distinctly  marked  cha- 
racteristic of  Hebrew  psalmody. 

We  have  to  consider,  first  the  structure  of 
the  separate  verses,  and  secondly,  the  structure 
of  the  groups  of  verses,  for  which  the  name 
strophe,  though  but  partially  applicable,  is 
now  generally  adopted. 

One  point  may  be  regarded  as  settled. 
Ancient  Hebrew  poetry  has  no  metres  regu- 
lated by  the  numbers  or  quantity  of  syllables, 
though  even  in  this  respect  an  approximation 
to  regularity  is  discernible,  as  a  natural  result 
of  other  principles^. 

It  has  however  a  very  complete  metrical 
system  regulated  by  the  grouping  of  thoughts. 
This  applies  both  to  the  structure  of  verses, 
and  of  the  so-called  strophes. 

The  law  of  parallelism  was  first  distinctly 
brought  out  by  Lowth,  *De  Sacra  Poesi 
Hebraeorum,'  whose  work  is  recognized  by 
foreign  critics  as  the  most  important  as  well 
as  the  earliest  on  the  subject.  Lowth,  how- 
ever, confined  his  researches  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  members  of  sentences.  KOster 
first  extended  the  law  to  the  construction  of 
strophes. 

The  simplest  and  the  commonest  form  of 
the  rhythmical  structure  of  separate  verses  is 
the  distich ;  each  verse  consisting  of  two  equally 
balanced  clauses. 

(a)  These  clauses  sometimes  express  the 
same  thought  under  different  forms;  generally 
however  with  some  slight  extension  or  modifi- 
cation of  meaning : 

His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
And  in  His  law  will  he  exercise  himself 
day  and  night. 

^  Rhyme  first,  and  then  metre,  were  intro- 
duced into  Hebrew  poetry  in  the  seventh  cent 
tury  after  our  aera;  see  Delitzsch  in  Herzog's 
•  Real-Encyclopiklie,'  s.  v.  Psalmetty  p.  -281. 
Rhyme  is  found  occasionally,  yet  evidently  with- 
out a  system,  in  psalms  expressing  mental  emo- 
tion, e.g.  cvi.  4 — 7;  cf.  Jer.  iii.  21 — 25. 


(b)  Or  the  second  clause  is  antithetical : 

The  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  right- 
eous. 
But  the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish. 

(c)  Or  the  second  carries  on  the  thought, 
draws  out  its  consequences  or  results : 

Good  and  upright  is  the  Lord : 
Therefore  will  He  teach  sinners  in  the 
way. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  earliest  known  form  of 
metre.  It  exists  in  extremely  ancient  speci- 
mens of  Egyptian  poetry^,  and  occurs  fi-e- 
quently  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  poems  which 
belong  to  the  age  between  Moses  and  David. 

The  length  of  the  clauses  in  these  distichs 
varies,  but  upon  an  average  a  verse  of  two 
clauses  contains  from  six  to  eight  words:  in 
the  song  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii,  the  structure 
is  very  regular,  most  verses  consisting  of  two 
clauses,  each  with  three  words;  a  rhythm 
which  cannot  be  well  represented  in  English, 
though  it  makes  itself  felt. 

Hear   |     O  heavens    |   and  I  will  speak, 
{haazinu      hasshamayim        vaadabberah') 
and  hear,  [  O  earth,  |  the  words  of  my  mouth. 

Had  this  uniformity  been  maintained  the 
result  would  have  been  a  near  approximation 
to  the  metrical  system  of  the  Aryan  races, 
either  iambic  or  trochaic  as  in  Sanscrit,  or 
dactylic  as  in  Greek.  But  the  Hebrew  poet, 
while  fully  conscious  of  the  charm  of  rhythmi- 
cal cadence,  preferred  liberty  to  uniformity, 
and  departed  from  the  general  rule  in  various 
directions. 

1.  In  the  verses  of  two  clauses,  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  system,  the  composer  some- 
times uses  only  four  words,  two  in  each 
clause,  as 

hear  kings,  hear  princes ; 

but  more  frequently  he  increases  the  number 
to  seven  or  even  eight ;  still  the  divisions  are 
always  clearly  recognized ;  and  in  Hebrew 
they  are  marked  by  a  distinctive  accent,  ath- 
nach^  i.e.  rest,  or  pause, 

2.  Instead  of  couplets,  verses  of  one  clause 
only  are  frequently  introduced,   with  consi- 

2  This  fact  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lef^bure, 
'Traduction  comparde  des  Hymnes  an  Soleil,' 
p.  15,  1868;  and  by  Bru<j;sch,  'Grammaire 
hidroglyphique,'  p.  94,  1872;  where  in  a  single 
quotation  four  instances  of  synthetic  and  one  of 
antithetic  parallelism  are  given,  singularly  re- 
sembling Hebrew  poetry:  "For  God  prefers 
purity  to  millions  of  riches,  and  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  gold ;  He  feeds  on  the  truth  which 
satisfies  Him,  Mis  heart  is  above  all  sin,"  or 
"watches  over  sin,"  i.e.  His  face  is  against  them 
that  do  evil.  The  hymn  to  the  Nile  translated 
by  M.  Maspero  has  a  special  value;  it  dates  from 
the  Ramessian  epoch,  and  is  remarkably  com- 
plete (Sallier  2,  p.  11,  6 — 14,  9);  each  clause 
is  marked  by  a  red  point  in  the  papyrus,  and 
each  strophe  has  the  first  word  in  red  letter. 
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derable  effect;  they  are  used  either  at  the 
beginning  (xviii,  xxxii,  Ixvi),  more  rarely  at 
the  end,  and  sometimes  in  the  middle  between 
two  strophes,  marking  very  impressively  the 
tone  of  thought. 

3.  Most  common  is  the  elongation  of 
either  or  of  both  divisions  of  a  verse,  so  that 
the  whole  may  consist  of  three,  four,  five,  and 
at  the  utmost  six  clauses.  Still  even  then  the 
general  law  of  division  into  two  portions  is 
recognized ;  in  no  case  is  the  Hebrew  accent 
v.'hich  marks  such  division  repeated,  but  the 
subordinate  clauses  are  marked  by  another 
accent  K 

As  a  general  rule,  the  tristich  has  in  one 
division  two  clauses  balancing  one  clause  in 
the  other. 

Exceptions :  the  three  clauses  are  sometimes 
parallel,  and  of  equal  length ;  yet  even  here 
there  is  for  the  most  part  a  closer  connection 
oetvveen  two,  marked  by  the  accent : 

Let  the  enemy  persecute  my  soul,  and  take  it ; 
Yea  let  him  tread  down  my  life  oji  the 

earth,  (atbnacb) 
And  lay  my  honour  in  the  dust. 

Tetrastichs  are  common,  but  generally  con- 
sist of  two  closely  connected  distichs  (either 
synonymous,  or  antithetic,  or  synthetic^; 
sometimes  of  a  tristich  and  monostich.  Tne 
pcntastich  consists  generally  of  two  distichs 
and  a  monostich — e.g.  xxxix.  12. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  modem 
system  of  printing  each  clause  as  a  distinct 
line  is  necessary,  or  advantageous ;  it  separates 
clauses  which  are  closely  connected ;  and  the 
ear  readily  detects  the  rhythm :  a  system  of 
accents,  taken  as  marks  of  intonation,  might 
be  preferable. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject:  the  laws  of 
parallelism  have  been  long  recognized,  nor  has 
any  considerable  light  been  thrown  upon  them 
by  late  investigations. 

We  touch,  however,  upon  a  question  far 
more  difficult,  and  as  yet  but  partially  set- 
tled, when  we  inquire,  first,  whether  Hebrew; 
poetry  has  strophes  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word ;  and,  secondly,  assuming  them  to  exist, 

^  Generally  ol^  vejored,  or  rehia,  which  indicate 
a  semi-pause,  or  pausal  intonatiou.     Thus, 

The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves,  {rehia) 
And    the    rulers  take   counsel   together; 

{athtiach) 
Against  the  Lord  and  against  His  anohited. 

Both  accents  are  sometimes  used,  as  in  this 
verse : 

"And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  rivers 
of  water,  {ole  vejored,  secondary  accent) 
Ihat  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season ; 
{^rebia) 
And  his  leaf  shall  not  wither;  {athnach) 
And  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper." 


under  what  forms  or  rules  they  may  be  classi- 
fied 2. 

The  process  first  adopted  and  worked  out 
with  great  skill  by  Koster  rests  on  clear  and 
satisfactory  principles. 

It  is  evident  that  in  every  poem  there  are 
certain  points  of  rest  or  transition  distinctly 
marked ;  there  are  often  absolute  breaks  about 
which  no  question  can  be  raised.  In  Hebrew 
they  are  generally  marked,  either  by  a  change 
of  persons,  or  by  ejaculations,  or  by  certain 
forms  of  expression  which  introduce  or  close 
a  subject. 

These  principal  divisions  are,  moreover, 
commonly  subdivided  into  subordinate  para- 
graphs, in  which  the  pauses  and  transitions 
are  more  or  less  clearly  indicated  by  the  con- 
struction or  by  turns  of  thought. 

As  a  matter  of  experience  it  is  found  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  psalms,  that,  if 
the  reader  marks  off,  first,  the  principal  di- 
visions, then  the  subordinate  paragraphs,  the 
result  is  a  striking  and  unmistakeable  uni- 
formity. Each  psalm  falls  naturally  into 
groups  equally  balanced,  each  group  consist- 
ing of  similar  subdivisions.  It  is,  however, 
evident  that  the  result  may  be  seriously  affect- 
ed by  prejudice  either  adverse  or  favourable  to 
the  system.  The  divisions  should  therefore 
be  determined  in  the  first  place  exclusively  by 
reference  to  the  sense. 

In  some  psalms  the  divisir.>ns  are  absolutely 
determined  by  the  recurrence  of  ejaculatory 
refrains. 

In  many  the  word  'Selah'  affords  valuable 
help,  though  it  cannot  always  be  depended 
upon  ^. 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  new  study  that  I  am  disposed  to 
attach  weight  to  the  fact  that  Egyptian  papyri, 
containing  compositions  earlier  in  date  than  any 
in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  some  earlier  than  the 
Pentateuch,  recognize  the  regular  division  ot 
poems  into  strophes.  Each  strophe  in  the  Hymn 
to  the  Nile  has  the  first  word  written  with  red 
ink  (see  note  2,.  p.  169) ;  thus  too  the  Hymn  to 
Amon  Ra  in  a  papyrus  of  Bulaq,  and  the  litanies 
to  the  sun  in  the  15th  chapter  of  the  Egyptian 
Ritual.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
Hebrew  poets  consciously  followed  the  Egyp- 
tian models,  though  far  from  improbable  in  the 
case  of  Moses ;  it  suffices  to  prove  that  the 
division  comes  naturally;  we  may  attribute  its 
elaboration  to  the  systematic  character  of  the 
Hebrew  mind. 

2  It  is  noticeable  that  the  word  Selah  does  not 
occur  in  the  last  two  books  of  psalms,  excepting 
in  the  140th  and  143rd  psalms,  both  of  which 
are  ascribed  to  David.  It  may  be  inferred  that 
it  was  not  used  as  a  musical  note,  perhaps  it  was 
not  understood,  at  a  late  period ;  probably  disap- 
]iearing  with  the  cessation  of  the  temple-services 
during  the  captivity :  it  occurs  for  the  last  time 
in  llabakkuk. 

The  meaning  "pause"  is  most  natural,  but 
the  etymology  is  wholly  uncertain.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  Egyptian  used  the  word  kerh 
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In  twenty-eight  psalms  Selah  marks  either 
all  the  divisions,  or  the  most  important  divi- 
sions. 

Thus  Ps.  iii.  is  divided  into  four  strophes, 
of  which  the  first,  second  and  fourth  close 
with  Selah  ;  the  third  is  distinctly  marked  by 
the  following  ejaculation,  "Arise,  O  Lord, 
save  me,  O  my  God"  (iii,  vii,  ix,  xxi,  xxiv, 
xxxii,  xxxix,  &c.). 

In  some  the  Selah  appears  to  have  been 
accidentally  misplaced,  unless  indeed,  as  is 
more  probable,  it  served  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  some  important  thought,  not  closing  a 
paragraph,  as  iv.  3,  Iv.  19. 

Although  it  may  not  always  determine  a 
division,  yet  it  strongly  confimis  it  when 
otherwise  suggested. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  psalms  fall 
at  once  into  equal  groups,  which  are  now 
commonly  designated  strophes.  They  cor- 
respond to  stanzas,  or  vei-ses,  in  our  metrical 
psalms. 

We  may  pass  by  those  psalms  in  which 
each  line  forms  a  complete  verse,  a  system 
which  scarcely  justifies  the  use  of  the  name 
strophe:  they  occur  frequently  in  the  later 
psalms,  and  belong  to  the  period  when  the 
old  metrical  system  appears  to  have  become 
practically  obsolete,  e.g.  xciii,  cxxx,  cxxxiii, 
cxxxiv. 

We  have,  however,  at  least  nine  psalms  in 
which  the  strophes  consist  each  of  two 
verses.  This  is  the  form  most  easily  dis- 
tinguished, and  its  existence  is  not  questioned 
by  critics.     So  iii,  iv,  xii,  xxiv,  xxxii. 

Not  less  common  are  strophes  each  of  three 
verses,  of  which  the  first  psalm  is  an  obvious 
specimen;  it  consists  of  two  such  strophes, 
of  which  the  division  is  distinctly  marked  by 
change  of  subject. 

When  the  strophes  contain  more  than  three 
verses,  they  are  in  fact  only  combinations 
of  smaller  strophes ;  thus  Ps.  Ix.  consists  of 
three  strophes  each  of  four  verses,  or  double 
distichs. 

But  these  equal  strophes  are  sometimes  in- 
terrupted by  verses  which  stand  apart  from 
the  general  system.  This  is  most  distinctly 
seen   where  the    intercalated  vei"se  forms  a 


(or  kelh) 
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the  group,  to  denote  a  pause,  the  close  of  a 
paragraph,  or  the  transition  to  a  different  sub- 
ject. The  meaning  of  this  word  is  "pause," 
"rest,"  or  "termination."  See  Bmgsch,  'Diet. 
Ilicr.'  p.  15 18;  and  'Gram.'  p.  96.  In  Pap. 
Sail.  I,  4 — 5,  .«>— 4,  &c.,  it  introduces  a  differ- 
ent subject.  This  may  possibly  he  the  origin 
of  the  Hebrew  word:  the  transcription  of  the 
second  and  third  letters  is  exact,  and  /^,  k  or  ,i^, 
is  sometimes  softened  into  x;  the  guttural  into 
the  sibilant  This  is  a  law  in  Aryan ;  see  Bopp, 
§58 ;  "The  s  in  Zend  is  substituted  both  for  the 
soft  and  hard  g  of  Sanscrit,  for  the  gutturals 
readily  degenerate  into  sibilants." 


refi-ain,  as  in  Ps.  xlvi,  where  the  first  strophe 
is  marked  by  Selah,  but  the  second  and  third 
have  the  refrain  "the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with 
us."  In  such  cases  the  separation  from  the 
general  system  fixes  attention  upon  a  great 
thought. 

The  most  common  use,  however,  of  such 
vci^ses  is  to  mark  the  prelude,  or  close,  or 
both  prelude  and  close,  of  a  psalm.  Instances 
of  these  are  pointed  out  in  the  brief  notices 
of  the  structure,  which  the  reader  will  find 
at  the  end  of  introductory  remarks  on  the 
psalms.    These  may  be  taken  as  examples, 

(i)     at  the  beginning,  x,  xi,  xiii,  Iii,  c. 

(2)  at  the  close,  vii,  xiv,  xv,  xxi. 

(3)  at  beginning  and  close,  iv,  xv,  xxxix. 
So  far  there  is  a  general  agreement  among 

critics.  But  a  vast  number  of  psalms  remain 
which  do  not  come  under  this  classification ; 
in  which  the  groups  of  verses  determined  by 
the  logical  coherence  are  of  unequal  length. 
Kftster  first  shewed  that  in  most  of  these 
psalms  there  are  clear  indications  of  a  law, 
too  obvious  not  to  have  been  observed  with 
full  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  Psalmist. 
His  application  indeed  of  the  law  is  often 
questioned,  and  different  divisions  are  pro- 
posed by  other  commentators:  but  although 
the  uncertainty,  which  still  attaches  to  his, 
and  indeed  to  any  other,  arrangement  in  very 
many  psalms,  may  justify  us  for  the  present  in 
presenting  the  traditional  form  untouched — 
thus  leaving  the  decision  to  the  unfettered 
judgment  of  the  reader — the  principle  may  be 
regarded  as  settled;  and  critics  agree  gene- 
rally to  the  classification  which  Kbster  has 
proposed  for  psalms  consisting  of  unequal 
strophes  K 

I.  We  have  psalms  in  which  strophes  of 
unequal  length  are  arranged  symmetrically,  in 
parallel  groups.  These  groups  succeed  each 
other  {e.g.  in  this  order,  2,  2,  3,  3);  or  they 
alternate  with  each  other  regularly  (as  2,  3, 
2,  3);  or  they  occur  in  reverse  order,  present- 
ing an  antistrophic  arrangement,  differing 
from  the  Greek  lyrical  poems  in  the  great 
variety  and  liberty  of  forms,  yet  correspond- 
ing to  them  in  grace  and  harmonious  inter- 
dependence.    See  Pss.  vi,  xlv,  xlvii,  xlviii. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  artistic 
combinations  occur  in  the  Korahite  psalms, 
especially  in  those  attributed  to  Asaph;  they 
belong  apparently  to  the  period  in  which  the 
art  of  psalmody  attained  its  full  development. 
The  arrangement  of  the  groups  may  have  been 
determined  to  some  extent  by  the  position  or 
movements  of  the  Levitical  choirs  and  of  their 
leadere;  in  many  cases  the  words  spoken  either 
by  the  high-priest  or  the  chief  musician  are 
marked  very  distinctly,  in  others,  the  anti- 
phonal  responses  are  unmistakeable;  and  it  is 
possible  that  a  long  and  careful  observation, 
corrected  by  sharp  criticism,  will  bring  out 

»  See  Keil,  'Einleitung,'  §  108,  7,  15. 
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these  cnaracteristics  into  fuller  light.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  in  psalms  attributed 
to  David,  and  in  some  which  are  recognized 
as  belonging  to  his  earliest  life,  the  preceding 
forms  are  found,  evidently  elaborated  with  full 
consciousness  of  their  character.  See  remarks 
on  Ps.  XXXV. 

2.  There  are,  however,  other  psalms  in 
which  the  indications  of  systematic  arrangement 
are  unmistakeable ;  but  in  which  the  strophes 
are  neither  equal,  nor  symmetrically  respond- 
ing to  each  other.  They  increase  or  decrease 
in  length  as  the  psalm  proceeds.  The  increase 
or  decrease  in  every  case  is  determined  by  an 
inner  law,  traces  of  which  are  easily  recog- 
nized: either  by  the  abundance  of  subject- 
matter,  or  by  the  overflowing  feeling  of  the 
Psalmist,  as  in  Ps.  xviii;  see  also  xliv.  The 
recognition  of  this  arrangement  is  of  con- 
siderable importance:  it  affects  some  of  the 
psalms  which  are  most  perfect  in  tone  of 
thought,  in  sublimity  and  beauty  of  imagery, 
and  in  artistic  construction. 

3.  Lastly,  there  are  undoubtedly  psalms, 
like  the  dithyrambic  poems  of  Greece,  in 
which  the  outer  form  is  wholly  irregular;  the 
division  of  the  strophes  being  determined  by 
some  inner  principle,  or  it  may  be  by  outward 
circumstances,  of  which  no  satisfactory  ac- 
count can  be  given.  Among  these  psalms 
some  few  belong  to  the  best  age  of  Hebrew 
poetry :  as  for  instance  the  twenty-first, 
which  is  a  dithyrambic  pasan.  The  gene- 
rality, however,  appear  to  be  products  of  a 
later  age;  they  are  found,  with  exceedingly 
few  exceptions,  in  the  last  part  of  the  psalter. 

The  only  psalms  in  which  the  thoughts  of 
the  poet  occur  without  any  progressive  move- 
ment, and  with  little  if  any  internal  connec- 
tion, are  those  which  are  called  alphabetic. 
They  are  generally  of  a  didactic  character ; 
some  are,  so  to  speak,  florilegia,  or  collections 
of  gnomes. 

In  these,  each  verse,  sometimes  each  clause 
of  a  verse,  begins  with  a  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  in  regular  order : 

(a)     each  clause,  Pss.  cxi,  cxii. 


(b)  each  verse,  xxv,  xxxlv,  cxlv;  each 
couplet,  or  strophe  of  two  verses,  xxxvii. 

(c)  every  verse  in  strophes  of  eight  verses, 
each  strophe  with  its  own  letter  in  order, 
cxix. 

Some  of  the  alphabetic  psalms  have  striking 
irregularities.  Thus  in  Ps.  ix  and  x,  forming 
parts  of  one  composition,  there  is  a  very 
imperfect  approach  to  alphabetic  order;  some 
letters  are  omitted  altogether,  others  occur  at 
irregular  intervals.  It  would  seem  as  though 
David  in  composing  this  psalm  was  first 
struck  by  the  help  which  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  afford  to  the  memory,  and  that 
afterwards  he  worked  it  out  more  fully, 
though  not  even  then  completely,  in  the  25th 
and  34th  psalms. 

Keil  observes  that  the  simplest  form,  in 
which  each  letter  in  the  alphabet  begins  a 
verse,  or  couplet  (distich  or  tetrastich),  is 
found  only  in  Davidic  psalms. 

The  irregularities  in  these  psalms  have  given 
much  trouble  to  critics.  In  a  few  instances 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  owing  to  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  transcribers:  see 
notes  on  Pss.  xxv,  xxxiv.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  some  deviations  point  to  a 
different  order  of  the  ancient  alphabet  (see 
Keil,  §  108,  note  18),  an  unnecessary  assump- 
tion, not  borne  out  by  those  psalms  (ix,  x) 
which  bear  clear  marks  of  archaic  origin. 
Koster  however  observes  that  "  when  one 
considers  all  those  irregularities  as  a  whole, 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  they  proceed  from 
the  writers  themselves,  who  availed  themselves 
of  the  alphabetic  form  only  as  a  light  bond, 
but  never  followed  it  servilely."  This  has  been 
already  pointed  out  as  characteristic  of  He- 
brew poetry  in  its  best  age.  The  observation 
is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  those  psalms, 
which  are  attributed  to  David,  with  those 
which  in  style  and  tone  of  thought  have  the 
characteristics  of  a  later  age,  according  to 
their  place  in  the  psalter.  The  same  critic 
remarks  with  equal  truth  that,  taken  by  itself, 
this  alphabetic  order  is  no  proof  of  a  later 
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PSALM  L 

I  The  happiness  of  the  godly.     4  The  iin happi- 
ness of  the  tmgodly. 

\»  Prov.  4.    T)  LESSED  ""is  the  man  that  walk- 

'*■  \3   eth  not  in   the  counsel  of  the 

wkked.      "  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in   the  way 


of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of 
the  scornful. 

2  But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord;  ^and  in  his  law  doth  heyosh.1.3. 
meditate  day  and  night. 

3  And    he    shall    be    like    a    tree 


Ps.  119. 


Psalm  I. 

This  forms  a  concise  introduction  to  the 
psalter,  shewing  the  general  objects  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  writers.  It  was  thus  regarded 
in  very  early  times;  thus  Jerome,  "some  say 
it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  preface  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  In  some  MSS.  it  is  not  presented 
as  a  distinct  psalm,  but  simply  as  a  preface ; 
in  others  it  is  combined  with  the  second. 
In  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xiii.  ■^'i.,  ac- 
cording to  some  MSS.),  and  by  many 
Fathers,  the  second  psalm  is  quoted  as  the 
first.  The  date  and  authorship  are  uncertain ; 
it  has  no  inscription,  nor  is  there  any  in- 
ternal evidence  which  would  justify  us  in 
assigning  it  positively  to  an  individual ;  though 
some  peculiarities  of  language,  and  the  general 
tone  of  thought,  point  to  Solomon.  Some 
words  seem  to  belong  to  a  somewhat  later 
period,  but  the  critical  evidence  is  not  con- 
clusive; and  a  comparison  of  ik  3  (where 
see  note),  with  Jer.  xvii.  8,  may  almost  prove 
that  it  must  have  been  written  before  the 
prophet's  time.  The  style  is  clear,  simple 
and  graceful ;  neither  bare  nor  overcharged 
with  ornament ;  while  the  images  and  general 
characteristics  of  manners  indicate  a  time 
when  justice  was  duly  administered,  and 
comparatively  few  instances  seem  to  have 
occurred  of  triumphant  iniquity.  There  is 
little  against  and  much  in  favour  of  the 
supposition  that  it  was  written  before  the 
disruption  of  Israel,  or  at  least  before  the 
decadence  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

The  psalm  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
each  of  three  verses.  In  the  first  (i — 3),  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  righteous  are 
described — the  character,  as  consisting,  first 
negatively,  in  abstinence  from  all  kinds  of 
evil,  and  then  positively,  in  the  inner  prin- 
ciple of  loving  allegiance  to  God's  law:  the 
condition,  under  the  image  of  a  tree  planted 
by  rivers  of  water.  The  second  portion 
(4 — 6)  predicts  the  destruction  of  the  wicked 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  final  sepa- 
ration will  be  made  between  them  and  the 
righteous. 


1.  nvalketh^  &c.]  Three  kinds  of  wicked- 
ness are  described ;  active  participation  in 
evil  counsels,  quiet  acquiescence  in  sin,  asso- 
ciation with  scoffers.  Whether  a  gradation 
is  intended  seems  doubtful.  The  last  stage 
in  the  development  of  enmity  to  God  may 
be  reckless  and  bitter  scorn  (see  Prov.  xxi. 
24,  and  Ewald's  striking  remarks  in  the 
Introduction  to  Prov.  p.  11);  but  the  other 
words  are  so  emphatic,  implying  either  re- 
bellious guilt  or  pollution  of  spirit,  that  it 
seems  more  probable  the  whole  race  of 
sinners  passed  before  the  Psalmist's  mind, 
exhibiting  various  developments  of  the  same 
malignant  principle.  Abstinence  from  all 
forms  of  sin  constitutes  the  negative  charac- 
teristic of  the  godly  man. 

the  ungodly']  The  Hebrew  word  {rashd)  is 
generally  rendered  wicked,  as  in  marg.  It  is 
a  word  applied  only  to  utterly  ungodly  men, 
never  to  frail,  or  even  sinful  believers:  cf. 
Job  xxi.  16,  and  see  also  note  on  Ps.  xxxii.  5. 

scornful]  Prov.  i,  22,  iii.  34,  xiii.  i.  See 
also  Jer.  xv.  17.  The  word  appears  to  be 
Solomonian:  it  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in 
the  psalter. 

2.  bis  delight']  The  positive  characteristic 
is  thus  set  forth  primarily  with  reference  to 
the  inner  principle.  The  heart  does  not  merely 
submit  to  God  s  law,  but  delights  in  it.  That 
law  includes  all  revelations  of  God's  will, 
whether  outward  as  in  the  Sinaitic  code,  or 
inward  as  written  on  the  heart.  Cf.  Rom. 
vii.  22  ;  Ps.  xix.  8,  to,  cxix.  2>5' 

meditate]  The  word  is  used  sometimes  of 
utterance,  but  more  generally  of  inward  medi- 
tation ;  the  thought  of  God  is,  as  it  were,  the 
very  breath  of  the  spiritual  man :  hence  its 
continuity ;  consciously  or  unconsciously  the 
movements  of  the  inner  man  are  under  the 
influence  of  God's  will.  Compare  the  in- 
junction to  Joshua,  i.  8,  and  see  Ps.  Ixiii.  6, 
Ixxvii.  12,  cxix.  97. 

3.  like  a  tree]  Dean  Stanley,  who  follows 
Ritter,  suggests  that  the  oleander,  a  beautiful 
evergreen,  with  bright  red  blossoms  and  dark 
green  leaves,  found  now  only  in  the  valley  of 
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[v.  A"  T< 


fjer.  17. s.  'planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that 
bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season ; 

»Heb.  his  leaf  also  shall  not  ^wither;  and 
whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper. 

4  The  ungodly  are  not  so:   but 
'Ps- 35-5- tfr^  ''like  the  chaff  which  the  wind 

Isai.  17. 13.     ,    .         , 

driveth  away. 

5  Therefore  the  ungodly  shall  not 
stand  in  the  judgment,  nor  sinners  in 
the  congregation  of  the  righteous. 


6  For  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way 
of  the  righteous  :  but  the  way  of  the 
ungodly  shall  perish. 

PSALM  II. 

I  The  kingdom  of  Christ.    10  Kings  are  exhorted 


to  accept  it. 

HY  ''do  the  heathen 


«ActS4.25. 
«  Or,  Ui- 

WH  Y  ''  do  the  heathen    '  rage,  "/"^["^l*^ 
and   the    people   ^  imagine"  a  ^if"'"* 
vain  thing?  \^ediiati. 


the  Jordan,  may  be  alluded  to  in  this  passage. 
'S.  and  P.'  p.  146.  But  the  oleander,  an  in- 
digenous shnib,  needs  no  cultivation;  it 
grows,  but  is  not  "planted"  (see  the  next 
note);  its  leaves  do  not  indeed  wither,  but 
they  are  unwholesome,  or  poisonous,  and,  as 
such,  are  unlikely  to  be  taken  to  illustrate  a 
good  man's  character :  and,  what  is  conclusive, 
it  bears  no  edible  fruit,  a  point  which  it  seems 
strange  neither  Dean  Stanley  nor  Dr  Tristram 
('Nat.  Hist.  B.'  p.  417)  should  have  noticed 
when  they  quote  the  words  "  that  bringeth 
forth  his  j'rwV  in  his  season."  One  evergret^n, 
the  palm-ti-ee,  carefully  tended,  still  found  in 
the  gardens  of  Jerusalem,  of  old  growing,  as 
the  dean  shews  (pp.  144 — 146),  on  Olivet, 
giving  probably  its  name  to  Bethany,  "the 
house  of  dat(^,"  and  supplying  branches  for 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (see  Neh.  viii.  15), 
and  for  our  Lord's  entrance  into  Jerusalem 
(John  xii.  13),  satisfies  all  the  conditions  of 
our  text.  It  is  conspicuous  for  its  beauty;  it 
indicates  the  presence  of  water;  it  bears 
precious  fruit,  and  is  a  recognized  emblem 
of  the  righteous  man:  see  Ps.  xcij.  12,  13, 
and  compare  Tristram,  p.  384. 

planted]  The  word  is  used  properly  of 
the  scion  of  a  tree  severed  from  its  parent 
trunk,  and  planted  in  a  spot  where  it  may 
be  carefully  tended.  (Aquila  has  "trans- 
planted;" but  see  Gesen.  '  Thes.'  s.  v.).  Cf. 
Jer.  xvii.  5 — 8,  where  the  simile  is  elabo- 
rately drawn  out,  as  also  the  contrast  with 
the  state  of  the  ungodly,  "like  the  heath 
in  the  desert,"  'u.  6.  See  also  Num.  xxiv.  6 
(the  first  passage  in  which  the  simile  occurs), 
and  Job  xiv.  9,  xxix.  19. 

ri-verj  of  ivater]  Rather  streams  of 
water,  water  running  in  channels  for  irri- 
gation. Cf.  Rev.  xxii.  a.  LXX.  and  Sym- 
machus  have  ras  dit^obovs.  The  allusion 
(o  watered  gardens  is  supposed  by  some  to 
point  to  the  north  of  PaU-stine,  where  trees 
growing  by  running  streams  are  familiar 
objects,  see  Ezek.  xvii.  5,8;  but  the  expression 
appears  more  specially  applicable  to  royal 
gardens  carefully  irrigated  and  planted  with 
choice  trees;  cf.  Ecclcs.  ii.  5,  6. 

twit/jer]  See  Ezek.  xlvii.  12,  a  passage  of 
great  importance  in  its  bearings  upon  this 
simile. 


/je  doeth']  This  clause  appears  to  revert 
from  the  simile  to  the  godly  man ;  but  the 
word  in  Hebrew  applies  equally  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit;  "whatsoever  it  produces;" 
and  such  is  probably  its  meaning  here,  as  in 
Jer.  xvii.  8,  where  A.V.  has  "yielding"  fruit. 

J  ball  prosper]  O  r,  He  shall  make  it  prosper ; 
as  in  Gen.  xxxix.  23:  to  which  there  may 
possibly  be  here  a  reference. 

4.  lihe  the  chaffs   Job  xxi.  18  ;  Ps.  xxxv.  5. 

5.  shall  not  St  ancT]  Or,  "rise  up."  They 
will  be  cast  down,  unable  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  their  Judge.  Cf.  Mai.  iii.  2 ;  see 
also  Ps.  V.  5,  Ixxvi.  7,  and  above  all,  Luke 
xxi.  36.  The  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.  render 
the  word  "rise  again,"  alluding  to  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead.  The  Hebrew  word 
sometimes  has  this  meaning,  as  in  Job  xiv.  12 ; 
Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10;  Isai.  xxvi.  14,  19  (see  Rcedi- 
ger,  Ges.  'Th.'  p.  1204,  ^g),  but  it  is  not 
applicable  here,  since  the  wicked  will  rise  for 
judgment ;  cf.  John  v.  29.  The  Targum  gives 
what  is  probably  the  ti-ue  meaning,  "shall  not 
be  justified  in  the  great  day."  Thus  Rashi, 
"in  the  day  of  judgment." 

in  the  congregation]  The  word  is  used 
repeatedly  of  the  congregation  of  Israel  in 
the  Pentateuch.  This  passage  is  supposed 
by  some  commentators  to  mean  simply  that 
sinners  will  not  be  permitted  to  remain  par- 
takers of  the  privileges  of  the  National  Church; 
but  the  preceding  clause,  and  the  whole  tenour 
of  the  context,  point  to  the  day  of  judgment, 
when  the  righteous  will  be  completely  and 
finally  separated  from  evil-doers.  KGster  con- 
siders that  this  and  the  second  psalm  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  psalter  because 
they  present  at  once  the  two  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Hebrew  Church,  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  and  His  Messiah. 

6.  knowefh]  God's  knowledge  implies 
approval  and  love  of  those  who  strive  to 
obey  Him.     Cf.  Ps.  xxxvii.  18. 

the  ungodly]  Or,  wicked.  The  recurrence 
of  the  word,  used  to  denote  evil  men  in  the 
first  verse  of  this  psalm,  should  be  observed. 

Psalm  II. 
The  Psalmist  (w.  i,  2)  in  a  far-reaching 
vision  sees  Jehovah  on  His  throne,  and  Mes- 


V.   2. 
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2  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  them-     together,  against  the  Lord,  and  a- 
selves,    and   the    rulers    take  counsel     gainst  his  anointed,  say  in  r^ 


siah  entering  upon  His  universal  dominion. 
The  enemies  of  both  on  earth  rise  up  against 
them  with  frantic  tumult,  and  vainly  strive 
to  cast  off  the  fetters  of  their  rule.  Jehovah 
(v.  4),  seated  in  the  highest  heaven,  laughs 
them  to  scorn,  and  proclaims  a  decree  of 
Messiah's  dominion.  In  1;.  7  Messiah  Him- 
self speaks,  and  tells  of  the  Empire  committed 
to  Him,  and  of  the  fate  which  awaits  all  who 
oppose  Him.  In  «:;.  10  the  Psalmist  addresses 
the  refractory  kings,  and  counsels  wisdom, 
seeing  the  invincible  might  arrayed  against 
them. 

The  ancient  Jewish  commentators  describe 
the  Messianic  interpretation  of  this  psalm  as 
a  common  one.  Kimchi  says,  "  Some  interpret 
this  psalm  of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  anointed 
is  King  Messiah:  but  it  is  m.ore  natural  to 
suppose  that  David  spake  it  concerning  him- 
self." Rashi  makes  a  similar  statement,  but 
adds  with  singular  candour:  "In  order  to 
keep  to  the  literal  sense  and  answer  the  heretics 
(/.  e.  Christians),  it  is  better  to  explain  it  of 
David  himself."  The  Talmud,  treatise  'Succah,' 
has  a  passage  in  which  these  words  occur ; 
"It  is  a  tradition  of  the  Rabbis  that  in  %>.  8 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  said  to  him,  'Ask 
of  me  anything,  and  I  will  give  it  thee,'  &c." 
Aben  Ezra  allows  the  application  of  the  psalm 
to  Messiah  to  be  the  best :  "  If  the  words  of 
it,"  he  says,  "be  applied  to  Messiah,  the 
matter  is  clearer."  The  Jew  in  Justin  Martyr 
('Dial,  with  Trypho,'  pp.  ^:^^,  401,  edit. 
Thirl.)  also  refers  the  psalm  to  Messiah,  but 
doubts  its  applicability  to  the  suffering  Mes- 
siah. Modem  Jewish  commentators  deny  the 
application  to  Messiah,  and  interpret  the  psalm 
of  David  exclusively.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  psalm  is  referred  to  repeatedly  as  Mes- 
sianic: in  Acts  iv.  25,  the  commencing  verses 
are  quoted  as  referring  to  the  rising  up  against 
Christ  of  Pontius  Pilate  and  the  Jews:  in  Acts 
xiii.  33,  'V.  J  is  referred  to  as  accomplished  in 
the  resurrection ;  and  again,  in  Hebrews  i.  5, 
as  intimating  Christ's  proper  divinity.  In 
Matt.  xxvi.  63,  the  High  Priest,  in  allusion  to 
the  same  verse  of  the  psalm,  asks  our  Lord  if 
He  be  Christ  the  Son  of  God;  and  Nathanael, 
John  i.  49,  apparently  with  the  same  refer- 
ence, addresses  Him  with  the  words,  "Thou 
art  the  Son  of  God,  Thou  art  the  King  of 
Israel."  See  also  John  vi.  69.  So  that  no 
doubt  can  remain  that  in  early  days,  before 
the  Christian  era,  the  psalm  was  regarded  as 
Messianic. 

Any  attempt  to  explain  it  in  reference  to 
David,  Solomon,  Zerubbabel,  orthe  Maccabees, 
is  unsatisfactory.  The  words  of  the  psalm 
are  too  great,  its  tone  is  too  lofty,  for  any 
such  application.     The  reply  of  Messiah,  verse 


7,  when  He  takes  up  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
could  not  be  uttered  by  any  man  without  an 
impious  impropriety.  The  circumstances  por- 
trayed do  not  suit  any  known  circumstances 
of  the  lives  of  any  of  the  above-named  princes. 
Messiah  (-v.  8)  is  Lord  of  the  whole  earth ; 
His  enemies  (v.  3)  are  rebels:  He  is  the  Son 
of  God  (■v.  7),  in  a  peculiar  mysterious  sense; 
those  who  trust  in  Him  (-v.  12)  are  blessed 
(cf  Ps.  cxlvi.  3,  5),  and  His  anger  (v.  12)  is 
fatal,  as  that  of  God. 

The  words  of  the  early  Christians  (Acts  iv. 
25)  ascribe  the  psalm  to  David.  Its  place  in 
the  collection,  its  similarity  to  Ps.  ex.,  its 
vigour,  sublimity  and  insight,  fall  in  with  this 
teaching  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  critics  of  authority  attribute 
the  psalm  to  Solomon  (Ewald,  Paul.,  Bleek, 
&c.);  to  Hezekiah  (Maun);  to  Isaiah,  or  his 
times  (Delitzsch) ;  but,  as  it  would  seem,  on 
slight  grounds.  A  decree,  in  some  sort  ad- 
umbrating the  decree  in  -z;.  7,  is  given  in  a  S. 
vii.  14. 

The  application  of  the  psalm  is  generally 
to  Christ's  triumph  over  His  enemies,  and  the 
establishment  of  His  universal  Empire,  In 
a  vision  such  as  this  of  the  everlasting  dominion 
of  Messiah,  it  need  not  surprise  us  if  all  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  it — His  humilia- 
tion, death,  and  suffering,  ascension,  sending 
down  of  the  Spirit,  &c. — are  not  embraced. 
Notices  of  His  humble  appearance,  and  of  its 
attendant  circumstances,  seem  to  have  been 
plainly  revealed  to  psalmists  and  prophets  in 
one  form  or  other  (Ps.  xvi.,  etc.;  Isai.  liii.,  etc.), 
but  would  be  out  of  place — may  we  say  so — 
in  this  revelation  of  Christ  triumphant. 

1.  afid  the  people]  Rather,  "peoples,"/.^. 
of  many  lands. 

imagine']  The  marg.  reads  "  meditate," 
which  seems  better;  LXX.  iixeXiTrjaav,  Vulg. 
"meditati  sunt."  Aq.  (fiOty^eTui,  kcvSs,  re- 
cognizing the  prophetic  import :  see  Ps.  i.  2, 
note.  This  word,  as  well  as  that  employed 
before,  rage,  describes  not  action,  but  pur- 
pose. 

a  'vain  thing]  i.  e.  a  purpose  which  is 
nought,  and  will  come  to  nought.  The 
Psalmist,  whose  eyes  are  opened  to  the  sight 
of  Jehovah  and  Messiah,  and  to  the  com- 
prehension of  Their  might,  knows  that  all 
attempts  against  Them  are  vain. 

2.  set  themsel'ves]  i.  e.  in  posture  of 
defiance,  as  Goliath  did  against  the  army  of 
God,  I  S.  xvii.  16 — against  the  Lord,  and 
against  his  anointed.  The  word  "  Messiah," 
rendered  here  "anointed,"  is  commonly  used 
of  the  theocratic  King,  i  S.  ii.  10,  xii.  3,  s^ 
xvi.  6,   xxiv.   6,  10;   2  S.  i.  14,  16,  xix.  21, 


PSALMS.    II. 


[v.  3—9. 


*Prov. 

2& 


I  Or, 
trouble. 
tHeb. 
anointed. 
tHeb. 
upon  Zion, 
the  hill  0/ 
my  koli- 


3  Let  us  break  their  bands  asun- 
der, and  cast  away  their  cords  from 
us. 

4  *He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
shall  laugh:  the  Lord  shall  have  them 
in  derision. 

5  Then  shall  he  speak  unto  them 
in  his  vv^rath,  and  "  vex  them  in  his 
sore  displeasure. 

6  Yet  have  I  '  set  my  king  ^  upon 
my  holy  hill  of  Zion. 


7  I  will  declare  '  the  decree :  the  "  ^'■'  , 
Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  ^Thou  art  cree. 
my   Son  j  this   day  have    I    begotten  33^^^^  '^' 
thee.  Hebr.i.s 

8  ''Ask  of  me,  and  I   shall   give  rfPs.73.8j 
thee  the  heathen y^^r  thine  inheritance, 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 

for  thy  possession. 

9  'Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a'i^ev-2a7H 
rod  of  iron ;  thou  shalt  dash  them  in     ^^  ^^* 
pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel. 


&c.:  of  Cyrus,  Isai.  xlv.  i.  The  context 
shews  that  it  is  used  here  in  an  absolute  spe- 
cial sense. 

3.  Let  tu^  &c.]  The  words  of  the  re- 
bellious kings ;  their  bands,  i.  e.  the  bands 
of  Jehovah  and  Messiah.  This  image  of 
"bands"  and  *' cords"  comes  (Hupfeld, 
Moll,  &c.)  from  yoked  oxen  eager  to  cast  off 
the  yoke,  Isai.  x.  27;  Jer.  xxx.  8;  Nahum 
1.13:  transferred  to  prisoners  in  captivity, 
Ps.  cvii.  14,  &c.  The  sound  of  the  original 
words  and  the  rhythm  express  at  once,  so 
that  we  almost  see  and  hear,  the  pi^ecipitancy 
and  rage  of  the  speakers. 

4.  He  that  sitteth,  &c.]  The  action  is 
rather  present ;  Jehovah,  Who  dwells  unap- 
proachable in  highest  heaven,  laughs,  Ps. 
xxxvii.  13;  the  Lord  (Adonai)  scoffs  at  their 
vain  enterprise:  but 

5.  Then\  Or,  "Presently,"  when  the  fit 
time  has  come,  in  the  midst  of  their  vain- 
glorious boasting,  and  as  they  advance  to  the 
assault  (Deut.  xxix.  19,  20),  He  speaks  and 
acts;  speaks  to  them  in  His  wrath,  and  con- 
founds in  His  manifest  displeasure.  Again 
the  rhythm  of  the  original,  and  choice  of  terms, 
suggest  the  idea,  in  the  first  clause,  of  thunder 
(Herder,  &c.),  or  rather  of  a  Word  like  rolling 
thunder,  followed  in  the  second  clause  by  a 
deadly  scattering  lightning. 

6.  Tet  have  I  set,  &c.]  Jehovah's  word  : 
lit.  "  And  as  for  Me,  I  have  set  My  king  upon 
My  holy  mountain"  (the  emphasis  is  upon  the 
pronoun).  Zion  is  put  for  the  seat  and  centre 
of  Messiah's  dominion ;  a  vision  of  its  future 
glory  might  appear  to  David,  who  took  it 
from  the  Jebusjtes,  and  placed  the  ark  there, 
a  S.  v.  7,  9,  vi.  11 ;  and  i  K.  viii.  i.  Some 
(Gescn.,  Ew.,  Umb.,  Zunz,  &c.)  render  the 
words  as  in  the  margin,  "I  have  anointed 
My  king  upon  My  holy  hill  of  Zion,"  as  if 
Zion  were  the  spot  upon  which  the  king 
was  anointed :  but  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  is  defended  by  good  authorities.  Either 
rendering  suits  the  Messianic  exposition  of 
the  psalm  equally  well.  David  was  anointed 
king,  I  S.  xvi.  13  ;  a  S.  v.  3,  before  he  was 
possessed  of  Mount  Zion:  but  the  words  in 


question  can  scarcely  apply  to  him,  even  in 
the  first  instance.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  in- 
terpret as  if  they  were  spoken  by  Messiah, 
"  1  have  been  set  by  Him  as  king  upon  Zion, 
His  holy  mountain." 

7.  I  zvill  declare  the  decree,  ^c."]  Messiah, 
without  preface,  takes  up  the  word  of  Jehovah. 
"  1  will  tell,"  He  says,  "  of  a  decree,  an  eternal, 
immutable  decree,  by  which  1  reign.  Jehovah 
said  unto  Me,  Thou  art  My  Son ;  not  as  all 
the  Israelites  (Ex.  iv.  22,  23  ;  Deut.  xiv.  i)  are 
sons,  or  as  any  king  of  Israel  is  a  son ;  but  My 
only  Son,  the  Inheritor  of  My  sovereign  domi- 
nion." Compare  Heb.  i.  5.  "This  day  have  I, 
even  I,  begotten  Thee ;  This  day  have  I  given 
to  Thee,  not  existence,  which  is  presupposed, 
but  a  new  existence,  a  new  career,  a  throne  ot 
the  world,  and  of  all  that  is,  or  will  be,  in  it." 
What  day?  The  day  when  the  promised 
dominion  over  the  world  began,  Acts  xiii.  :7,2> ; 
Rom.  i.  4 ;  or  generally,  the  day  on  which 
Christ  commenced  the  work,  which  eventuated 
in  His  everlasting  dominion.  The  word  trans- 
lated in  this  and  other  passages  "to  beget" 
is  in  Hebrew  used  of  either  parent.  It  more 
strictly  belongs  to  the  mother,  and  denotes 
not  the  act  of  conception,  but  that  of  bring- 
ing forth.  It  is  thence  somewhat  loosely 
transferred  to  the  father,  and  signifies  "to 
have  a  child  born" — "to  l)ecome  the  father 
of  a  living  child."  Applied  to  God,  in  His 
Parental  relation,  it  would  denote  ''to  raise  to 
life,"  or  "to  bring  forth  into  life,"  &c.  (Thrupp, 
Vol.  I.  p.  38).  Kay  interprets  "The  Day" 
as  that  day  on  which  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  womb  of  the  earlh,  the  firstborn  from 
the  dead  (Col.  i.  18),  and  received  the  in- 
communicable prerogative  of  being  heir  of 
all  things  (Heb.  i.  2).  The  word  of  Messiah 
extends  to  u.  9  inclusive. 

9.  Thou  shalt,  &c.]  The  rod  or  sceptre 
of  authority,  Ps.  ex.  2,  shall  be  of  iron,  to 
destroy  and  dash  into  pieces,  like  a  potter's 
vessel,  that  cannot  be  mended,  Jer.  xix.  11. 
Some  commentators  (De  Wette,  Hupf.,  Ro- 
senm.,  &c.)  say  of  this  verse  that  it  cannot 
describe  the  mild  rule  of  Christ  in  any  stage 
of  it.  But  similar  descriptions  of  the  ultimate 
fate  of  rebels  proceed  out  of  the  lips  of  Christ 


V.   10 2.] 


PSALMS.   II.   III. 

12  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry, 


10  Be  wise  now  therefore,  O  ye 
kings:  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  ■^o^''°''- 
earth.  his   wrath    is    kindled    but   a    little,  isai.  30.18. 

1 1  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  -^Blessed  are  all  they  that  put   their  Rom^g-'sa'. 


rejoice  with  trembling. 


trust  in  him. 


to.  II 

I  Pet.  2.  6. 


Himself,  Matt  xxiv.  51;  and  the  image  of 
this  vei'se  is  often  employed  in  Rev.  (ii.  27, 
xii.  5,  xix.  15),  to  describe  that  fate.  It  must 
be  noticed  that  the  phrases  used  in  the  above 
places  of  the  Apocalypse  are  from  the  LXX. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  their  translation  arose;  see 
Note;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
received  version. 

10 — 12.  Be  fivise  now,  &:c.]  Address  of 
the  Psalmist,  who  has  heard  the  words  of 
Jehovah  and  His  Son.  "  Seeing  that  Jehovah 
and  Messiah  are  irresistible,  be  wise,  ye  kings, 
before  it  is  too  late.  Rejoice,  as  Jehovah  js 
great  and  holy;  with  trembling,  as  He  is 
omnipotent,"  Heb.  xii.  28,  29.  ''Kiss  (in  token 
of  homage,  i  S.  x.  i ;  i  K.  xix.  18)  the  Son, 
lest  He  (the  Son)  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  in 
the  way,  ov,  journey  in  the  way  of  destruction." 
A  stop: — 

12.  Sonl  The  word  rendered  "Son"  is  un- 
usual in  this  sense :  it  occurs  three  times  in  Prov. 
xxxi.  2.  The  versions,  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Targum, 
Aq.,  Sym.,  Jer.,  &c.  (see  Note  below),  render 
as  if  the  reading  were  different,  or  the  word 
had  a  different  import.  The  Syr.  renders  "  Kiss 
the  Son"  as  the  A.  V.,  and  with  it  agree  some 
Jewish  commentators,  as  Aben  Ezra  and  Mai- 
rnonides.  In  more  recent  times,  Mendelssohn, 
Gesenius,  Fiirst,  De  Wette,  Rosenm.,Umbreit, 
and,  still  more  recently,  Zunz,  agree  with 
the  Syriac.  No  explanation  is  free  from 
difficulties.    The  phrase  seems  emphatic  and 


poetical.  The  introduction  of  the  Son  in 
f.  7  makes  a  recurrence  to  His  separate 
dignity  to  be  expected:  and  the  propitia- 
tion of  Jehovah  in  v.  11  leads  naturally 
to  a  mention  of  some  homage  to  be  paid 
to  the  Son.  The  absence  of  the  article 
in  the  original  is  emphatic.  "  A  Son,"  as  if 
none  could  doubt  what  Son  and  Whose  Son 
is  intended.  So  1;.  7,  Heb.,  "a  decree,"  as 
if  none  could  doubt  what  decree.  If  this 
translation  be  adopted,  it  is  unnatural  to  in- 
troduce, in  'w.  II,  12,  any  subject  except  the 
Son:  it  is  He  that  may  be  angry;  it  is  His 
wrath  that  is  sometimes  kindled;  they  are 
blessed  that  take  refuge  in  Him. 

from  the  way']  Rather,  in  or  on  tlie  way. 
See  Exod.  xxx.  3. 

when  his  wrath  is  kindled,  &c.]  Lit.  "  For 
His  wrath  may  suddenly,  or,  for  an  instant, 
kindle.  (Then)  blessed  are  they  that  trust,  or 
find  refuge  in  Him." 

We  may  notice  (as  above  mentioned)  the 
correspondence  between  the  picture  presented 
to  us  in  w.  9,  10,  &c.  and  Rev.  vi.  At  the 
last  Messiah's  enemies  will  be  destroyed  :  and 
possibly  His  appearance  as  king  and  judge  will 
occasion  as  much  surprise  to  some,  as  His  first 
appearance  in  lowliness  and  humility  occa- 
sioned to  the  Jews  in  his  own  day.  The  last 
verse  of  the  psalm,  Calvin  remarks,  relieves  the 
severity  of  verses  9,  10,  11:  "  If  His  wrath  be 
kindled,  and  suddenly  blaze  forth,  then  blessed 
are  they  who  trust  in  Him,  and  are  safe." 


NOTES  on  Psalm  ii.  9,  12. 


9.  Dj;nn,"thou  shalt  break','from  VVl ;  in- 
stead of  which  the  LXX.,  perhaps  with  refer- 
ence to  Micah  vii.  14,  read  DyiR  from  TWl. 

12.  LXX.  bpa^aaOe  iraibclas  ;  Vulg. 
"  apprehendite  disciplinam,"  as  if  12  meant 


"  discipline ;"  Targum,  "  receive  instruction." 
Aquila,  Kara<^iXTJo:are  IkK^ktois',  Sym.,  irpoa- 
Kvvrjaare  Ka6ap(ids',  Jer.  "  adorate  pure,"  as  if 
"ll  were  adv.:  but  in  his  Gomm.  "adorate 
filium." 


PSALM  III. 

T/ie  security  of  God'' s  protection. 
2  Sam.  15.   A  Psalm  of  David,  *when  he  fled  from  Ab- 
5*  salom  his  son. 


10RD,    how    are   they   increased 
_^  that  trouble  me !  many  are  they 
that  rise  up  against  me. 

2  Many  there  he  which  say  of  my 


Psalm  III. 
This  is  the  first  psalm  which  is  ascribed  in 
the  title  to  David,  and  the  only  one  in  this 
book  which  is  expressly  assigned  to  the  period 
of  his  flight  from  Absalom.  It  describes  in 
vivid  colours  the  perils  of  the  king,  and  the 

PSAL. 


exultation  of  his  enemies;  but  the  expressions 
of  confidence  and  triumph  towards  the  end 
shew  that  it  was  composed  shortly  before  his 
restoration. 

Hitzig  refers  it  to  an  earlier  period,  chiefly 
because  there  is  no  allusion  to  an  unnatural 
son ;  Ewald  disposes  of  the  objection  on  the 

3 


PSALMS.    III. 


[v.  3-8. 


I  Or, 


soul,  TJjere  is  no  help  for  him  in  God. 
Selah. 

3  But  thou,  O  Lord,  art  a  shield 
'  for  me ;  my  glory,  and  the  lifter  up 
of  mine  head. 

4  I  cried  unto  the  Lord  with  my 
voice,  and  he  heard  me  out  of  his 
holy  hill.     Selah. 

Ps.  4.  3.       5  '^  I  laid  me  down  and  slept ;   I 
awaked  j  for  the  Lord  sustained  me. 


6^1  will  not  be  afraid  of  ten  thou-  *  Ps.  2/. 
sands  of  people,  that  have  set  them- 
selves against  me  round  about. 

7  Arise,  O  Lord  ;  save  me,  O  my 
God  :  for  thou  hast  smitten  all  mine 
enemies  upon  the  cheek  bone ;  thou 
hast  broken  the  teeth  of  the  ungodly. 

8  '^  Salvation  belongeth  unto  the  <=  isai.  43 
Lord  :  thy  blessing  is  upon  thy  peo-  Jlos.  13. 
pie.     Selah. 


ground  stated  in  the  introduction  to  the  fol- 
lowing psalm.  The  internal  evidence  of  Davidic 
authorship  is  recognized  by  both  critics. 

The  structure  is  regular,  four  divisions, 
each  with  two  verses  of  equal  length  (with 
one  exception,  'v.  7):  three  are  distinctly 
marked  by  Selah,  the  other  not  less  clearly 
by  the  following  ejaculation,  -v.  7.  From 
the  5th  verse,  and  from  the  general  tenour 
of  the  psalm,  it  is  inferred  that  it  was  com- 
posed for  a  morning  song :  thus  Ps.  iv.  is  an 
evening  song ;  in  both  the  number  of  verses 
is  the  same.  The  Hebrew  word  for  psalm 
in  the  inscription,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the 
musical  term  Selah,  may  imply  that  it  was 
used  in  the  liturgical  service  of  the  temple. 

1.  are  they  increased]  Thus  a  S.  xv.  12, 
•'The  conspiracy  was  strong,  for  the  people 
increased  continually  with  Absalom."  Thus 
too  2  S.  xvi.  15,  "  Absalom,  and  all  the  people 
the  men  of  Israel." 

rise  up  against  me]     Cf.  Ps.  xviii.  39. 

2.  of  my  soul]  The  word  soul  is  used 
commonly  in  place  of  the  personal  pronoun ; 
but  it  has  a  special  emphasis  in  this  and  si- 
milar passages.  David  clave  to  the  Lord  with 
his  soul ;  his  soul  is  the  object  against  which  at- 
tacksareaimed.and  which  feels  the  bitterness  of 
the  reproach,  knowing  that  his  own  sin  had 
given  occasion  to  the  calamity.  Cf.  Ps.  Ixxi.  i  o. 

help]  Salvation  better  expresses  the  He- 
brew, which  includes  deliverance  from  all 
evils,  spiritual  or  temporal.  LXX.  (r<oTT]pia, 
Jerome,  "salus."  It  maybe  remarked  that 
David  uses  both  names,  God  (Elohim),  and 
lehovah  (sect;.  8),  in  reference  to  salvation, 
but  the  first  name  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  his  enemies,  the  second  is  taken  as  the 
expression  of  his  own  innermost  feelings. 
The  names  are  too  frequently  interchanged 
to  justify  any  general  assertion^  but  this  and 
similar  passages  indicate  that  a  nearer,  more 
directly  personal,  or  covenanted,  relation  is 
involved  in  the  name  Jehovah. 

Selah]  A  word  of  doubtful  origin ;  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  it  is  a  musical  term, 
probably  for  a  sweep  of  harp-strings,  marking 
a  pause.    See  appendix  to  Introd. 

3.  a  shield  for  me]  Or,  a  shield  about 
me,  as  in  the  margin.    Cf.  Gen.  xv.  z,  a  pas- 


sage to  which  frequent  reference  is  found  in 
the  psalms:  see  also  Job  i.  10.  Ewald  re- 
marks the  appropriateness  of  this  metaphor 
in  the  mouth  of  David.  *'The  hero  ac- 
customed to  battle  and  victory  lives  and 
breathes  in  warlike  thoughts  and  associa- 
tions." Cf.  -v.  6. 

4.  I  cried,  &c.]  The  Hebrew  has  "My 
voice  unto  Jehovah  I  cry;"  an  expression 
which  is  understood  to  mean,  *'  I  cry  out 
incessantly  in  my  trouble."  Thus  Hupf., 
Hitz.,  &c.     Cf.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  i,  cxlii.  i. 

out  of  his  holy  hill]  Although  David  is  in 
exile,  far  from  Jerusalem,  and  therefore,  as 
his  enemies  might  boast,  unable  to  approach 
the  holy  hill  of  Zion  (cf.  Ps.  ii.  6),  he  knows 
that  God  hears  and  answers  his  prayer.  The 
expression  may  not  prove,  but  it  supports,  the 
traditional  origin  of  the  psalm. 

5.  /  laid  me  down]  The  word  "I"  is 
emphasized  in  the  Hebrew.  I  for  my  part, 
as  though  contrasting  his  feelings  of  trust  and 
peace  with  those  of  others  less  confident  of 
salvation  in  God. 

sustained]  Sustalneth:  the  change  of 
tense  marks  the  sense  of  an  abiding  support. 

6.  ten  thousands]  Or,  "  myriads."  David 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  revolted  sub- 
jects. 

set  themsel'ves]  Or,  "  arrayed  themselves :" 
a  military  term,  as  in  Isai.  xxii.  7.  This  pas- 
sage is  conclusive  against  the  supposition  that 
the  psalm  was  composed  by  a  mere  private 
individual. 

7.  jirise]  See  Num.  x.  ZS'-  "Arise,  O 
Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  lie  scattered;" 
a  passage  to  which  there  are  numerous  refer- 
ences in  the  Davidic  psalms ;  e.  g.  vii.  6, 
ix.  19,  x.  12,  xvii.  13,  Ixviii.  i. 

thou  hast  smitten]  At  once  a  grateful  re- 
membrance of  past  mercies,  and  a  confident 
anticipation  of  immediate  deliverance. 

cheek  bone]  The  jaw.  David's  enemies 
are  compared  to  wild  beasts ;  doubtless  with 
reference  to  his  own  early  experience.  See 
note  on  Ps.  xxiii.  i,  and  i  S.  xvii.  34 — 36. 
The  sternness  of  the  expression  befits  the 
restorer  of  order ;  thus  Ewald. 

8.  thy  blessing  is]  The  Hebrew  has  "  Thy 
blessing  upon  thy  people:"  an  exclamation 


V.   I 
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PSALMS.   IV. 


I  Or. 

begractou, 
unto  vie. 


PSALM  IV. 

I  David  prayeth  for  audience.  i  He  reproz'eth 
and  exhorteth  his  enemies.  6  Man's  happiness 
is  in  God's  favour. 

To  the  "chief  Musician  on  Neginoth,  A  Psahn 
of  David. 

HEAR  me  when  I  call,  O  God 
of  my  righteousness :  thou  hast 
enlarged  me  when  I  was  in  distress  ; 
"  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  hear  my 
prayer. 

2  O  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will 


ye  turn  my  glory  into  shame  ?  how 
long  will  ye  love  vanity,  and  seek  after 
leasing  ?     Selah. 

3  But  know  that  the  Lord  hath 
set  apart  him  that  is  godly  for  him- 
self: the  Lord  will  hear  when  I  call 
unto  him. 

4  Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not :  com- 
mune with  your  own  heart  upon  your 
bed,  and  be  still.     Selah. 

5  Offer  «the  sacrifices  of  righte- T/if °^'.*' 


which  has  the  force  of  a  prayer.  The  kingly 
heart  of  David  cannot  separate  his  personal 
deliverance  from  that  of  his  people.  His 
love  is  not  quenched  by  their  revolt :  though 
misled,  they  are  to  him  still  God's  people : 
compare  the  close  of  Ps.  xxviii. 

Psalm  IV. 

This  is  an  evening  psalm  (see  t?.  8),  and  its 
close  connection  with  the  preceding  makes  it 
probable  that  it  was  composed  at  the  same 
period,  it  may  be  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  Some  expressions  in  the  psalm 
may  seem  to  point  rather  to  the  period  of  the 
persecution  of  David  by  Saul  {'w.  4,  7) ;  but 
they  are  quite  compatible  with  that  of  his 
flight  from  Absalom.  There  is  little  force  in 
the  objection  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  his 
rebellious  son.  David  loved  Absalom  dearly, 
and  doubtless  regarded  him  as  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Ahithophel.  In  accordance 
with  the  tone  of  the  last  verse  in  Ps.  iii.,  there 
are  in  this  no  imprecations  or  even  prayers 
against  his  foes,  but  exhortations  to  his  fol- 
lowers, such  as  they  specially  needed  at  that 
time  of  trial, 

Koster  observes  the  close  resemblance  be- 
tween this  and  the  preceding  psalm  in  struc- 
ture, form  of  thought,  and  language:  both, 
as  he  says,  undoubtedly  of  Dav^d. 

The  psalm  may  be  divided  into  four  parts : 
a  prayer,  v.  i]  a.  reproof  to  his  enemies,  2,3; 
exhortation  to  his  friends,  4,  5;  a  contrast 
between  their  despondency  and  the  gladness, 
peace,  and  security  of  God's  faithful  servant, 
6—8. 

Neginoth']  The  word  denotes  an  accom- 
paniment of  stringed  instruments:  see  note  on 
a  S.  vi.  5. 

1.  O  God  of  my  righteousness']  i.e.  from 
whom  my  righteousness  comes,  who  makes 
me^  upright,  and  who  will  justify  me.  Gf. 
Isai.  liv.  17;  Jer.  xxiii.  6.  David  refers  to  his 
condition  at  the  time,  as  though  he  would  say, 
God  who  gave  me  righteousness  will  prove 
that  I  am  righteous  by  delivering  me:  thus  in 
'V.  3  he  is  sure  of  an  answer  to  prayer  on  the 
grounds  of  God's  election  and  his  own  piety. 

thou  hast  enlarged  me]    Or,   "  hast   made 


room  for  me,"  as  in  Gen.  xxvi.  22;  see  also 
note  on  Ps.  xviii.  36.  A  common  salutation  in 
Arabic  is  "space  (the  same  word)  and  ease 
to  thee."  In  former  deliverances  from  great 
straits,  David  here,  as  in  the  preceding  psalm, 
recognizes  a  pledge  of  present  help. 

2.  sons  of  men]  The  Hebrew  idiom  is 
equivalent  to  "sirs,"  and  implies  that  the 
persons  so  addressed  had  certain  claims  to 
distinction;  there  may  be  a  touch  of  irony, 
men  of  birth  and  station,  but  men  after  all, 
men  of  the  world  in  mind  and  feeling.  As 
Dr  Kay  observes,  the  admonition  was  needed 
hardly  less  by  Joab,  Abishai,  and  others  of 
David's  own  party,  than  by  Absalom's  fol- 
lowers.   Gf.  2  S.  xix.  5 — 7. 

my  glory  into  shame]  This  may  apply  to 
either  period  to  which  the  psalm  is  assigned, 
but  has  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dishonoured  king.  The  construction,  how- 
ever, is  elliptical,  and  a  different  reading  was 
followed  by  the  LXX.,  How  long  will  ye  be 
heavy,  i.e.  stubborn  in  heart  ?  See  Note  below. 

leasing]  Or,  "falsehood;"  the  characteristic 
of  the  conspirators;  see  2  S.  xv.  i — 9. 

3.  hath  set  apart]  The  rendering  is  literal, 
but  the  original  implies  peculiar  and  marvel- 
lous favour  shewn  in  the  election  of  the  godly 
man.  Gritics  generally  follow  the  LXX., 
rendering  the  clause  "He  hath  done  mar- 
vellously to  His  godly  one,"  but  Hupfeld 
shews  the  correctness  of  the  construction 
adopted  in  the  A.  V.  The  term  "godly"  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  technical  designation  of  the 
pious,  equivalent  to  "saints"  in  the  New 
Testament. 

4.  Stand  in  aive]  Or,  "tremble."  This 
appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  but 
the  translation  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (opyl- 
C^crOe, "  irascimini,"  thus  too  Aq.  and  Symm.), 
"be  ye  angry,"  is  defended  by  Dr  Kay,  and 
appears  to  be  accepted  by  St  Paul,  Eph.  iv. 
26.  In:  either  case  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
exhortation  to  the  followers  of  David,  who 
needed  greatly  the  warning  against  presump- 
tion and  fierceness. 

commune]  See  Ps.  Ixxvii.  6.  Note  the  anti- 
thesis, "speak  in  your  heart,  but  be  silent." 
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[v.  6-3. 


ousness,  and  put  your   trust  in    the 
Lord. 

6  There  be  many  that  say,  Who 
will  shew  us  any  good  ?  Lord,  lift 
thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance 
upon  us. 


7  Thou  hast  put  gladness  in  my 
heart,  more  than  in  the  time  that 
their  corn  and  their  wine  increased. 

8^1  will  both  lay  me  down    in  *  Ps.  3.  s- 
peace,   and   sleep:    for  thou,   Lord, 
only  makest  me  dwell  in  safety. 


upon  your  bed']  This  is  the  first  indication 
of  the  hour,  at  eventide. 

5.  sacrifices  of  righteousness']  Possibly  al- 
luding to  the  sacrifices  offered  in  unrighteous- 
ness, as  by  Absalom,  2  S.  xv.  7 — 9;  but  the 
expression  appears  rather  to  apply  to  religious 
services  in  general;  see  Ps.  1.  14,  li.  19; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  19.  David's  follov^rers  could 
not  offer  the  legal  sacrifices  in  exile. 

6.  many  that  say]  The  statement  may  be 
taken  generally,  but  it  applies  specially  to 
the  discouraged  and  desponding  adherents  of 
David. 

lijt  thou  up]  Compare  the  blessing  to  be 
pronounced  by  Aaron  and  his  sons,  Num. 
vi.  24 — 26;  see  also  Ps.  xxxi.  16,  and  the  re- 
frain of  Ps.  Ixxx.,  3,  7,  19. 

7.  their  corn  and  their  ivine]  Note  the 
clear  reference  in  this  and  the  next  verse  to 


Deut.  xxxiii.  28.  David's  enemies  have  the 
material,  he  has  the  spiritual,  privileges  of 
God's  people;  thus,  again,  in  the  next  verse, 
the  Psalmist  adopts  the  words  of  Deut.  xxxiii. 
12,  "the  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell 
in  safety  by  Him."  The  mention  of  corn 
and  wine  may  possibly  indicate  the  season 
of  David's  flight,  which  was  in  early  autumn  ; 
see  2  S.  xvi.  i,  and  xvii.  19. 

8.  I  <will  both]  Lit.  "together,"  i.e.  as 
soon  as  I  lie  down,  sweet  sleep  will  refresh 
me.     Cf.  Job  xi.  18,  19. 

only]  The  same  expression  as  Deut.  xxxii. 
12,  "the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him."  With 
the  last  words  compare  Deut.  xxxiii.  28, 
"  Israel  then  shall  dwell  in  safety  alone;"  see 
also  Lev.  xxv.  18,  19;  Deut.  xii.  to.  Tlie 
Syriac  connects  the  word  "alone"  with 
David. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  iv.  2. 
The  LXX.  eas  nore  ^apvKapbioi ;  ipari  k.tX     reading  clears  the  construction  of  both  clauses. 
noS  3^  n3D  nO-ny.    This  requires  the  sup-     *'  How  long  will  ye  be  hard  of  heart?     Why 
pression  of  ),  very  common  in  the  MSS.,  and     will  ye  love  vanity?"  The  Syr.  had  a  different 
the  chanse  of  one  letter,  ^h  ^^^  3^'    The     reading  for  nD737;  "will  ye  hide?" 


PSALM  V. 

David  prayethy  and  professeth  his  study  in 
prayer,  4  God  favotireth  not  the  wicked. 
7  David,  professing  his  faith,  prayeth  unto 
God  to  guide  him,  10  to  destroy  his  enemies, 
1 1  and  to  preserve  the  godly. 
To  the  chief  Musician  upon  Nehiloth, 
A  Psalm  of  David. 


GIVE  ear  to  my  words,  O  Lorij, 
consider  my  meditation. 

2  Hearken  unto  the  voice  of  my 
cry,  my  King,  and  my  God:  for 
unto  thee  will  I  pray. 

3  ''My  voice  shalt  thou  hear  in  "Ps.  130.61 
the  morning,  O  Lord  ;  in  the  morn- 


PSALM  V. 

This  psalm  must  have  been  composed  at 

Jerusalem,  since  David  had  access  to  the 
ouse  of  God;  see  v.  7;  probably  a  short 
time  before  the  open  revolt  of  Absalom,  when 
the  king  was  aware  of  the  machinations  of 
conspirators  under  a  bloodthirsty  and  trea- 
cherous chief,  v.  6.  Like  Ps.  iii.  it  is  a  morn- 
ing song,  'v.  3.  The  style  is  thoroughly 
Davidic,  concise,  vigorous,  with  rapid  transi- 
tions of  thought  and  feeling.  The  only  word 
which  has  been  relied  upon  as  indicating  a  later 
date  is  "  temple,"  v.  7,  which,  however,  in  the 
Hebrew  is  applied  to  the  tabernacle;  see  note 


on  v.  7.  The  psalm  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
each  consisting  of  six  lines,  or  three  complete 
metres,  i.  The  morning  prayer  (i — 3).  ii.  and 
iii.  The  grounds  for  hope;  first,  that  God 
abhors  wickedness  (4 — 6),  and  secondly,  that 
David  seeks  God  and  trusts  in  His  guidance 
(7,  8).  iv.  The  guilt  of  David's  enemies, 
with  prayer  for  their  overthrow,  9 —  ^. 

upon  Nehiloth]  Rather,  "to  Nehiloth:"  a 
word  which  probably  means  an  accompani- 
ment of  flutes. 

1.  meditation]  The  word  occurs  but  twice, 
here  and  Ps.  xxxix.  3.  It  signifies  gentle, 
half-inward  utterance,  a   thought   inwardly 
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ing  will  I  direct  my  prayer  unto  thee, 

and  will  look  up. 

4    For  thou  art  not  a   God  that 

hath  pleasure  in  wickedness :    neither 

shall  evil  dwell  with  thee. 
♦  Heb.  5  The  foolish  shall  not  stand  ^m 

'ikineeyes.  ^^y  sight  I  thou  hatcst  all  workcrs  of 

iniquity. 

6    Thou  shalt  destroy  them   that 

speak  leasing:  the  Lord  will  abhor 
tHeb.       Uhe  bloody  and  deceitful  man. 
lilodTand      7  But  as  for  me,  I  will  come  into 
f"^t       thy   house   in  the   multitude   of  thy 

tHeb.  /  7    •  1         r  Ml    T  ^ 

the  temple  mcrcy  I  and  m  thy  fear  will  1  wor- 
iLiiness.    ship  toward  ^  thy  holy  temple. 


8  Lead  me,  O  Lord,  in  thy  right-  t  Heb. 


those 


eousness   because  of  *  mine  enemies ;  ^;,,-^/^  ^3. 
make  thy  way  straight  before  my  face,  l^r^^  *"^' 

9  For  there  is  no  H  faithfulness  ^  in  sted/ast- 
their   mouth ;    their    inward    part    is  rSeb.  in 
+  very   wickedness  ;    *  their   throat   is  f"-^  "f^«{^'. 
an  open  sepulchre  5  they  flatter  with  ^^'^  vwut/i 

.  1      •      ^  of  any  of 

their  tongue.  niem. 

10  "Destroy  thou  them,  O  Godj^^^J^;^, 
let  them  fall  "  by  their  own  counsels ;  ^i^i^^^- 

1  •  1  1   •        1  V-     Rom-  3- 

cast  them  out   in  the  multitude   of  13. 
their    transgressions ;    for   they   have  Slke 
rebelled  against  thee.  ^^uuty 

11  But  let  all  those  that  put  their  tor,  * 

^    .        ^1  .    .  1    .     ,1  frotnmeil' 

trust  in  thee  rejoice :    let  them  ever  counsels. 


clothed  in  words,  and  softly  uttered ;  Jerome 
has  "murmur." 

2.  my  King]  The  expression  has  a  special 
suitableness  in  the  mouth  of  the  earthly  repre- 
sentative of  the  King  of  kings.  Cf.  Ps.  Ixxxiv. 
3.  It  is  used  specifically  of  God  as  the  King 
of  the  Theocracy;  cf.  Ps.  x.  16. 

3.  in  the  morning]  The  word,  twice  re- 
peated, is  emphatic;  not  merely  every  morn- 
ing, but  in  the  morning,  as  a  special  hour 
for  sacred  acts,  for  the  offering  of  the  daily 
sacrifice,  see  Job  i.  5,  and  public  prayer. 

<ivill  I  direct]  Or,  -will  I  set  in  order. 
The  Hebrew  word  is  used  specially  of  laying 
the  wood,  or  the  hmbs  of  victims,  on  the  altar. 
Prayer  is  thus  represented  as  a  spiritual  sacri- 
fice, to  be  offered  with  careful  preparation.  It 
is  a  function  of  the  spiritual  priesthood  in- 
herent in  God's  people,  Ex.  xix.  6;  i  Pet.  ii. 
9;  Rev.  i.  6.  On  prayer  as  incense,  see  Ps. 
cxli.  2. 

nvilllook  «^]  Or,  look  out,  as  a  watchman, 
or  sentinel.  It  represents  the  Psalmist  as 
watching  in  spirit  the  ascent  of  the  prayer,  an 
acceptable  sacrifice,  and  expecting  the  answer. 
Cf.  Mic.  vii.  7,  where  "unto  the  Lord"  com- 
pletes the  meaning. 

5.  foolish]  Or,  "boasters."  The  word 
includes  the  meaning  of  empty  boasting.  Cf. 
Ps.  Ixxiii.  3. 

workers  of  iniquity]  Men  who  make  evil 
their  business  or  trade;  an  expression  which 
occurs  frequently  in  Job  and  the  Prophets. 
Cf.  Ps.  vi.  8,  xiv.  4,  &c. 

6.  bloody  and  deceitful  man]  Or,  a  man 
of  blood  and  guile.  The  expression  points 
to  an  individual,  probably  to  Ahithophel. 
"  Blood,"  lit.  bloods,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
sense  of  murder.  Cf.  Ps.  xxvi.  9,  Iv.  23,  where 
it  is  connected,  as  here,  with  guile. 

7.  thy  house]  The  tabernacle  is  called  the 
house  of  the  Lord  in  Josh.  vi.  24  and  a  S.  xii. 
ao.     The  word  rendered   "temple,"   in  the 


next  clause,  is  also  applied  to  the  taberna- 
cle in  I  S.  i.  9  (where  see  note),  and  iii.  3. 
At  a  later  period  it  is  used  specially  of  the 
Priests'  court  in  the  Temple,  and  very  fre- 
quently of  the  Temple  itself.  It  means 
properly  a  Palace;  in  this  and  similar  pas- 
sages it  denotes  the  abode  of  the  great  King, 
an  expression  equally  applicable  to  the  taber- 
nacle, whether,  as  at  Shiloh,  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  or,  as  in  the  time  of  David,  standing 
as  a  tent  on  the  Holy  Mount.  Cf.  Ps.  xi.  4, 
xviji.  6;  inPs.  xxvii.,  verse  4  compared  with  6 
shews  that  tabernacle  and  temple  were  con- 
vertible terms.  Kay,  Perowne,  Delitzsch ;  see 
also  Ges.  'Thes.'  p.  376. 

9.  faithfulness]  Or,  "trustworthiness;" 
firm  principle  on  which  one  can  rely.  In  Ps. 
li.  10,  the  word  is  applied  to  the  spirit,  "a 
right  spirit;"  in  Ivii.  7,  to  the  heart,  "my 
heart  is  fixed." 

c.oickedness]  The  Hebrew  word  means  a 
yawning  abyss,  hence,  destruction,  or,  as  a 
characteristic  of  an  evil  man,  malice :  beneath 
the  fair  show  of  duty  there  is  a  fathomless 
depth  of  malice.  See  note  on  Job  vi.  30.  The 
word  {hawoth)  occurs  only  in  Job,  Prov.  and 
Psalms.     In  Arabic  it  is  used  specially  of  hell. 

they  flatter  <with  their  tongue]  Or,  they 
make  their  tongue  smooth.  The  image 
appears  to  be  taken  from  a  serpent.  Its  prey 
slips  over  the  smooth  tongue.  Cf.  Prov. 
xxviii.  23.  Or  "tongue"  is  taken  simply  for 
words,  as  in  Prov.  ii.  16,  "she  maketh  her 
words  smooth;"  cf.  Ps.  Iv.  21. 

10.  Destroy  thou  them]  Lit.  Declare 
them  guilty.  Punishment  follows  of  course, 
but  is  not  expressed.  Thus  Hupfeld,  and  Kay, 
"  declare  their  guilt,"  which  is  less  forcible. 
LXX.  Kpivop  avTovs. 

by  their  otun  counsels]  As  a  direct  result  of 
their  own  machinations.  The  marginal  ren- 
dering "from,"  or  "out  of,"  their  own 
counsels,  /.  e.  let  their  counsels  be  frustrated, 
is  preferred  by  some  commentators,  and  has 
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[v.    12 6. 


♦  Heb.  shout  for  joy,  because  ^  thou  defend- 
t^'^,  est  them :  let  them  also  that  love  thy 
^tkem!"^  name  be  joyful  in  thee. 

12  For  thou,  Lord,  wilt  bless  the 
t  Hcb.       righteous ;  with  favour  wilt  thou  ^  com- 
SiT*       pass  him  as  with  a  shield. 
PSALM  VL 

I  Dav'uVs  complaint  in  his  sickness.    8  By  faith 

he  iriumpheth  <rver  his  enemies. 

To  the  chief  Musician  on  Neginoth  'upon 

Sheminith,  A  Psalm  of  David. 

**LORD,  rebuke   me  not   in 


I  Or, 
upon  tkt 
eiehth. 
•Ps.  ^8.  I. 


O 


thine 


anger. 


neither    chasten 


me  in  thy  hot  displeasure. 


2  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord  ; 
for  I  am  weak:  O  Lord,  heal  me; 
for  my  bones  are  vexed. 

3  My  soul  is  also  sore  vexed :  but 
thou,  O  Lord,  how  long  ? 

4  Return,  O  Lord,  deliver  my 
soul :  oh  save  me  for  thy  mercies'  sake. 

5  ^  For  in   death   there  Is  no   re-  *  Ps.  30.  9. 

membrance    of  thee  :    in    the   grave  |  i?s  "7, 

who  shall  give  thee  thanks?  ?^  "^•o'7• 

,   ,         &  .        isai.38.18. 

0  1  am  weary  with  my  groanmg; 

'  all    the   night   make    I   mv    bed    to  "  Or, 

X         °  1  •   1  every 

swim ;  1  water  my  couch  with  my  ni^/ti. 
tears. 


the  authority  of  the  Ancient  Versions,  LXX., 
Vulg.,  Syr.     For  the  fulfilment  see  2  S.  xvii. 

for  they.,  &c.]  David  thus  assigns  the  true 
motive  and  justification  for  imprecations  di- 
rected against  the  open  enemies  of  the  King, 
Whom  he  represents;  see  note,  t.  a. 

11.  because  thou  defendest  them']  Or,  and 
do  thou  shelter  them.  The  shelter  may 
refer  to  a  tent,  or  overhanging  wings. 

12.  compass  him]  i.e.  surround,  as  with 
the  large  shield  which  covered  the  whole  body. 

Psalm   VI. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  penitential  psalms. 
It  was  composed  in  a  season  of  extreme  de- 
pression, probably  when  the  Psalmist  was  dan- 
gerously sick,  and  receiving  accounts  which 
made  him  anticipate  an  open  outbreak  of  re- 
bellion. Such  an  illness  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  historical  books,  but  there  are  plain  and 
very  numerous  allusions  to  it  in  the  psalms,  as 
for  instance:  Pss.  xviii.  5,  xxii.  14,  xxv.  18, 
XXX.  2,  7 — 9,  xxxi.  9,  10,  xxxviii.  7,  xli.  and 
xlii.  It  harmonizes  also  with  the  transactions 
preceding  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  whose  machi- 
nations could  scarcely  have  gone  on  so  openly 
had  not  David  been  for  a  season  unable  to 
discharge  his  kingly  duties ;  see  a  S.  xv.  i — 6. 
The  sickness  is  undoubtedly  regarded  by  the 
Psalmist  as  part  of  the  chastisement  due  to 
the  great  crime,  which  brought  disgrace  and 
misery  upon  his  latter  years. 

There  are  three  divisions  cleariy  marked ; 
the  first,  1—3,  and  the  last,  8 — 10,  have  each 
three  lines ;  the  middle,  4 — 7,  has  four. 

Neginoth]  See  above  on  Ps.  iv. 

Sheminith^  See  i  Chro.  xv.  21.  It  oc- 
curs again  m  the  title  of  a  penitential  psalm, 
xii.  Upon  the  eighth  (see  marg.)  or  "  octave  " 
probably  means  with  a  bass  voice,  or  accom- 
paniment. 

1.  O  Lord]  David  uses  the  name  Jehovah 
exclusively  in  this  psalm.  He  has  no  hope 
but  in  the  grace  of  which  that  name  is  a 


pledge.  Rebuke,  anger,  chasten,  displeasure — 
each  word  involves  an  acknowledgment  of 
deep  guilt.  David  feels  that  his  sin  has  found 
him  out.  Cf.  Ps.  xxxviii.  i.  Jeremiah  adopts 
the  expressions;  see  ch.  x.  24,  xxx.  11,  xlvi. 
28.  Our  blessed  Lord  uses  them  as  our  re- 
presentative, bearing  the  burden  and  penalty 
of  our  sins,  see  note  on  1;.  3. 

2.  heal  me]  Cf.  Ps.  XXX.  2,  xli.  4 ;  Jer. 
xvii.  14,  and  xxx.  17. 

1  am  weak]  The  word  implies  exhaustion, 
a  drooping  as  of  a  blighted  plant. — Kay. 

vty  bones]  As  in  Job,  this  denotes  a  disease 
penetrating  the  whole  frame,  and  causing 
excruciating  anguish.  Cf.  Job  iv.  14,  xxx. 
17,  30,  xxxiii.  19 — 21. 

3.  My  soul]  The  soul,  conscious  of  guilt, 
suffers  exceedingly,  far  more  than  the  tortured 
body.  "  Vexed,"  in  this  and  in  the  preceding 
verse,  scarcely  expresses  the  force  of  the  He- 
brew, which  implies  extreme  terror  and  dismay. 
See  Ps.  xxx.  7.  The  LXX.  use  the  word  eVa- 
pax^r),  adopted  by  our  Lord,  Joh.  xii.  27, 
"  now  is  my  soul  troubled." 

4.  Return]  Cf.Ps.xc.  13,  where  both  clauses 
are  represented :  "Return,  O  Lord,  how  long?" 
See  also  Ps.  Ixxiv.  9, 10,  where  "how  long?" 
is  the  key-note. 

5.  no  remembrance]  David  speaks  of  those 
who  die,  not  being  delivered  and  saved  ;  see 
V.  4.  For  such  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
celebrate  the  mercy  of  God,  or  to  give  Him 
thanks.  But  under  the  old  dispensation  a  veil 
hung  over  the  intermediate  state  of  the  de- 
parted. David  knew  that  life  was  the  season 
for  serving  God,  and  that  knowledge  sufficed 
for  practical  purposes  until  the  life  and  im- 
mortality, dimly  anticipated  by  the  Patriarchs, 
were  brought  to  light  by  Christ.  The  cessa- 
tion of  active  service,  even  of  remembrance 
or  devotion,  does  not  affect  the  question  of  a 
future  restoration.  Even  the  Saviour  saith, 
"  The  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work." 
On  the  proofs  that  the  Psalmist  looked  for 
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7  Mine  eye  is  consumed  because 

of  grief;  it  waxeth  old  because  of  all 

mine  enemies. 

*-Matth.7.      8  "^  Depart  from  me,  all  ye  work- 

&25. 41.    ers    of  iniquity;  for  the  Lord  hath 

Luke  13.    ]^eard  the  voice  of  my  weeping. 

9  The  Lord  hath  heard  my  sup- 
plication ;  the  Lord  will  receive  my 
prayer. 

10  Let  all  mine  enemies  be  asham- 
ed and  sore  vexed:  let  them  return 
and  be  ashamed  suddenly. 


PSALM  VII. 

I  David prayeth  against  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies^ professing  his  innocency.  \o  By  faith 
he  secth  his  defence,  and  the  destruction  of  his 
enemies. 

Shiggaion  of  David,  which  he  sang  unto  the 
Lord,   concerning  the  "words  of  Cush  the  n  Or, 
Benjamite.  business. 

OLORD  my  God,  in  thee  do  I 
put  my  trust:  save  me  from 
all  them  that  persecute  me,  and  de- 
liver me: 

2  Lest  he  tear  my  soul  like  a  lion, 


such  restoration,  see  Introduction,  §  18,  and 
notes  on  Ps.  xvi.  Compare  this  verse  with 
Ps.  XXX.  9,  and  Isai.  xxxviii.  18. 

In  the  grave']  In  Sheol,  Hades^  the  unseen 
world.     See  note  on  Job  x.  21. 

6.  ma^e  I  my  bed  to  sivim]  The  transla- 
tion is  literal,  and  expresses  the  true  sense  of 
the  Hebrew.  Compare  Homer,  '  Od.'  xvii. 
102,  3,  Xe^oum  els  evvrjv  rj  ^01  crrovofaaa  W- 
TVKTai,  atel  Sa/cputr'  iyLoicri  Trec^up/ieV?;. 

ivater]    Or,  "drench." 

7 .  consumed]  Wastesa-way,  asa  garment 
fretted  by  moths.    Ps.  xxxi.  9;  cf.  Job  xvii.  7. 

grief]  The  word  is  used  frequently  in  Job 
(see  notes  on  ch.  v.  2,  vi.  a),  and  means  pro- 
perly the  grief  caused  by  severe  or  unjust 
treatment :  the  next  clause  explains  the  specific 
cause  ;  that  which  made  his  prolonged  confine- 
ment so  hard  to  bear  was  that  his  enemies  were 
seducing  his  people,  and  maturing  their  plots. 

ivaxetb  old]  Thus  Theocritus,  "  they 
who  are  longing  grow  old  in  a  day:"  oi  de 
TToOevvres  iv  JJixaTi  yqpaaKov(n.     *■  Id.'  XII.  %». 

8.  Depart^  &c.]  The  sudden  change  of 
tone  is  characteristic  of  David.  There  is  no 
interval  between  the  struggle  and  its  result. 
No  sooner  does  he  feel  that  his  prayer  has 
reached  the  Lord  than  he  is  assured  of  its 
efficacy. 

9.  The  Lord  hath  heard]  This  word, 
twice  repeated,  gives  the  fact,  the  next  clause, 
"will  receive,"  i.e.  accept  and  grant,  states 
the  effect,  of  the  prayer,  which  is  represented 
as  an  accepted  sacrifice.  Cf.  Ps.  v.  3.  Thus 
Ilupfeld. 

10.  Let  all]  Or,  All  mine  enemies  shall 
be  ashamed — shall  turn  hack.  Here,  as 
in  the  preceding  psalm,  our  version,  following 
the  LXX.  and  Jerome,  substitutes  a  prayer 
for  an  assertion :  David  simply  states  his  cer- 
tainty of  the  result. 

sore  vexed]  The  same  word  which  David 
used  to  describe  his  own  misery,  v.  3. 

The  close  is  firm,  compact,  with  a  ring  as 
of  clashing  swords. 


Psalm  VII. 

This  psalm  is  generally  admitted  to  belong 
to  the  early  life  of  David,  when  at  the  court 
of  Saul  he  was  calumniated  by  the  courtiers 
of  the  king,  whose  jealousy  and  malice  were 
becoming  manifest.  His  chief  enemy  is  repre- 
sented as  a  person  of  great  influence,  and  his 
own  position  is  evidently  one  that  exposed  him 
to  envy.  There  are  indications  that  the  per- 
secution had  continued  some  time,  and  was 
likely  to  continue.  The  psalm  is  remarkable 
for  vivacity,  rapid  and  vigorous  transitions, 
and  vivid  imagery  —  points  recognized  by 
Ewaid  and  other  critics  as  marking  a  genuine 
production  of  David's  youth.  Dr  Kay,  how- 
ever, refers  it,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  con- 
nection with  other  psalms,  to  the  period  of  the 
king's  flight,  with  specfal,  reference  to  the 
curses  of  Shimei ;  thus  too  Mr  Thrupp. 

The  structure  of  this  psalm  is  disputed. 
The  first  part  of  five  verses  closes  with  Selah. 
Ewald  divides  the  remainder  (at  t;.  11)  into 
two  parts,  each  of  six  verses ;  but  the  last 
verse  stands  probably  alone,  as  an  ejaculation; 
thus  Koster. 

Shiggaion]  A  musical  term,  which  pro- 
bably denotes  a  lyrical  composition  expressing 
mental  excitement.  The  Arabic  word  for  lyric 
poems  appears  to,  be  connected  with  it ;  but 
the  etymology  is  uncertain.. 

Cush]  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
book  of  Samuel,  a  fact  which  points  to  the 
Independence,  and  probably  also,  as  Ewald 
observes,  to  the  antiquity  of  this  inscription. 
It  designates,  some  partizan  of  Saul's  own 
tribe,  one  who  shared  the  suspicion  and  envy 
of  the  king.  It  has  been  supposed  to  de- 
signate the  king  himself,  but  it  seems  to  be 
a  proper  name.  Its  meaning,  "  Ethiopian," 
may  possibly  refer  to  some  personal  charac- 
teristic, darkness  of  soul,  or  of  complexion ; 
cf.  Jer,  xiii.  23  ;  Amos  ix.  7. 

2.  Lest  he]  The  same  sudden  change  from 
the  plural  to  the  singular  has  been  noticed  in 
Ps.  V.  6 ;  see  also  xvii.  11,12.  Among  David's 
enemies  one  took  the  lead.  This  may  refer 
to  Saul,  of  whom  it  might  most  naturally  be 
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[v.  3— II. 


rending  //  in   pieces,   while   there  is 

tHeb.       ^  none  to  deliver. 

ri«J^.  '  30  Lord  my  God,  if  I  have 
done  this;  if  there  be  iniquity  in  my 
hands ; 

4*  If  I  have  rewarded  evil  unto 
him  that  was  at  peace  with  me ; 
(yea,  I  have  delivered  him  that  with- 
out cause  is  mine  enemy.) 

5  Let  the  enemy  persecute  my 
soul,  and  take  //;  yea,  let  him  tread 
down  my  life  upon  the  earth,  and  lay 
mine  honour  in  the  dust.     Selah. 

6  Arise,  O  Lord,  in  thine  anger, 
lift  up  thyself  because  of  the  rage 
of  mine  enemies :  and  awake  for  me 


to  the  judgment  that  thou  hast  com- 
manded. 

7  So  shall  the  congregation  of  the 
people  compass  thee  about:  for  their 
sakes  therefore  return  thou  on  high. 

8  The  Lord  shall  judge  the  peo- 
ple: judge  me,  O  Lord,  '^according  ^p^J^-'o 
to  my  righteousness,  and  according  to  16. 7. 

'      °      -^      ^1     ^   -     •  I  Chron. 

mine  mtegnty  that  is  m  me.  28.  9. 

9  Oh  let  the  wickedness  of  the  J^r.^^^;^^ 
wicked  come  to  an  end ;  but  establish  |  '7- 10. 
the  just :  ^for  the  righteous  God  trieth  » Heb. 
the  hearts  and  reins.  krSuM. 

10  ^My  defence  is  of  God,  which  f^^ 
saveth  the  upright  in  heart.  Codi^a 

11  "God  judgeth    the    righteous, ylf/^^"* 


said  that  he  was  like  a  lion,  from  whom  there 
could  be  no  man  to  deliver.  It  could  scarcely 
apply  to  Shimei,  whose  weapons  were  simply 
railings.  Compare  Job  x.  16.  The  expres- 
sions recall  David's  early  experience,  i  S.  xvii. 
34—37- 

3.  this]  David  alludes  first  to  the  charge 
in  general,  this  thing  of  which  I  am  accused, 
then  specifies  it  more  distinctly  as  a  criminal 
act  (idiomatically  evil,  or  iniquity,  in  the  hand, 
astheinstrument  of  crime;  cf.  i  S.  xxiv.  12, 13), 
then  as  one  of  base  ingratitude  and  treachery. 
Such  accusations  accord  with  his  position  at 
Saul's  court,  and  with  the  well-known  sus- 
picions of  the  king,  but  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
plained Avith  reference  to  David's  flight  from 
Absalom. 

4.  /  have  deli'vered]  This  interpretation 
has  been  questioned,  but  is  defended  by  able 
critics ;  and  whether  or  not  it  may  refer  to 
the  transactions  related  in  i  S.  xxiv.  4,  7,  and 
xxvi.  9,  when  David  twice  spared  Saul's  life, 
it  truly  expresses  his  generous  character.  Dr 
l^ay  renders  the  word  "  displaced ;"  but  the 
meaning,  "  delivered,"  belongs  properly  to 
the  Hebrew  verb,  and  is  accepted  by  Ewald 
and  Hupfeld  (who  regard  it  as  the  only  sense 
justified  by  Hebrew  usage),  after  Aben  Ezra, 
Kimchi,  and  several  modem  critics,  as  Calvin, 
Mich.,  Ros.,  Thol.,  KOster. 

5.  mine  honour]  Or,  ♦*  glory," as  in  Ps.  iv.  a. 
Either  word  may  be  accepted,  but  one  only 
should  be  used.  This  passage  supports  the 
Masoretic  text  in  that  psalm.  The  sense  of 
personal  dignity  at  so  early  a  period  in  Da- 
vid's life  is  remarkable,  the  word  {cabod)  oc- 
curs frequently  in  psalms  composed  by  the 
king.     See  Introd. 

6.  anvake  for  me"]  The  A.  V.  follows  the 
old  versions,  but  the  construction,  though  not 
free  from  doubt,  seems  rather  to  be  "  awake 
for  me,  Thou  hast  ordained  judgment."  Thus 
Hupfeld  and  others.    Cf.  Job  viii.  6. 


7.  compass]  Our  version  is  literal,  and 
gives  probably  the  true  sense,  viz.  In  that 
case  the  whole  body  of  the  people  will  come 
around  Thee,  recognizing  Thee  as  the  righte- 
ous Judge. 

for  their  sakes]  Or,  above  It,  i.e.  over 
the  congregation.  God  is  represented  as  pro- 
nouncing this  sentence  from  His  throne  over 
the  assembly,  and  then  returning  on  high.  Cf. 
Ps.  Ixviii.  18.  Every  triumph  of  right  is  re- 
garded by  David  as  the  result  of  a  personal 
intervention  of  the  righteous  Judge. 

8.  judge  me.,  &c.]  Cf.  Ps.  xviii.  20,  xxvi.  i, 
XXXV.  24,  where  the  Psalmist  has  "  according 
to  Thy  righteousness." 

integrity]  i.  e.  freedom  from  guilt  with  re- 
ference to  the  special  charge. 

in  me]  Or,  upon  me,  as  a  robe.  Cf. 
Job  xxix.  14  :  "I  put  on  righteousness,  and 
it  clothed  me:  my  judgment  was  as  a  robe 
and  a  diadem.'^  This  construction  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  Hebrew  usage  (Hupf.),  and 
seems  preferable  to  another  which  has  been 
proposed,  "let  it  be  done  to  me."  The  con- 
sciousness of  integrity  is  frequently  assertal 
by  David,  and  more  especially  with  reference 
to  early  accusations;  such  assertion  is  justified 
by  St  Paul's  declaration  that  touching  the 
righteousness,  which  is  by  the  law,  he  was 
blameless.    Phil.  iii.  6. 

9.  trieth]  In  the  specific  sense  of  testing, 
assaying  ;  cf.  Ps.  xi.  j ;  Job  xxiii.  10. 

the  hearts  and  reins]  "The  heart,"  as  the 
seat  of  the  understanding  and  the  will,  "the 
reins,"  of  natural  impulses  and  aflcctions,  both 
in  contrast  to  mere  outward  appearances.  Cf. 
Ps.  xxvi.  2,  and  see  i  S.  xvi.  7. 

10.  My  defence  is  of  God]  Or,  My  shield 
is  upon  Ood;  an  expression  which  may 
denote  that  his  shield  or  defence  depends 
upon  God,  that  he  trusts  to  God  to  hold 
His  shield  over  him,  or  that  he  commits  his 
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and   God  is   angry  with    the  wicked 
every  day. 

12  If  he  turn  not,  he  will  whet 
his  sword;  he  hath  bent  his  bow, 
and  made  it  ready. 

13  He  hath  also  prepared  for  him 
the  instruments  of  death;  he  ordain- 
eth  his  arrows  against  the  persecutors. 

Job  IS.         j^_  «:Behold,  he  travaileth  with  ini- 
isai.  59. 4.  quity,    and  hath   conceived  mischief, 
amesi.    — i  brought  forth  falsehood. 

15  ^He  made  a  pit,  and  digged  it. 


tlieb. 
He  hath 

digged  a    </and  is  fallen  into  the  ditch  which  he 

pit. 

^Ps.9. 15.  made. 

Prlv.l22.       16  His  mischief  shall  return  upon 


his  own  head,  and  his  violent  dealing 
shall  come  down  upon  his  own  pate. 

17  I  will  praise  the  Lord  accord- 
ing to  his  righteousness :  and  will 
sing  praise  to  the  name  of  the  Lord 
most  high. 

PSALM  VIII. 

God^s  glory  is  magnified  hy  his  works ^  and  ly 

his  love  to  man. 

To  the  chief  Musician  upon  Gittith, 

A  Psalm  of  David. 

OLORD  our  Lord,  how  excel- 
lent is  thy  name  in  all  the 
earth !  who  hast  set  thy  glory  above 
the  heavens. 


defence  to  God,  taking  "upon"  in  the  not 
uncommon  sense  of  "  incumbent  upon." 

11.  The  meaning  of  the  verse,  as  in  marg., 
appears  to  be,  God  is  a  righteous  judge  (hence 
the  confidence  of  the  righteous,  man),  and  as 
such  He  is  wrathful  every  day.  The  word 
rendered  "angry"  means  not  merely  that  God 
feels,  but  that  He  manifests,  wrath,  not  by  oc- 
casional outbursts,  but  by  continuous  indica- 
tions of  His  intent  to  punish  those  who  con- 
tinually provoke  Him. 

12.  made  it  ready']  Lit.  set  it  upriglit, 
or  fixed  it.  When  the  bow  is  bent  and  strung 
the  warrior  places  it  in  the  proper  position. 
The  resemblance  of  this  passage  to  Deut. 
xxxii.  41,  4a  is  very  striking;  it  has  the  same 
metaphor,  and  in  the  same  order.  God  exe- 
cuting His  work  of  judgment  is  there  repre- 
sented as  a  warrior,  who  first  whets  his  glit- 
tering sword,  and  then  satiates  his  arrows 
with  blood. 

13.  for  bim]  i.e.  for  the  sinner. 

he  ordainetb... persecutors']  This  translation 
is  defensible,  and  follows  some  ancient  Versions. 
The  Hebrew  word  occurs  frequently  in  the 
sense  "pursuer;"  see  Gen.  xxxi.  36;  i  S.xvii. 
53 ;  Ps.  x.  2.  A  more  striking  image  is  how- 
ever presented  by  an  exact  rendering,  He 
maketh  His  arrows  fiery  ones.  This 
is  adopted  generally  by  modem  commenta- 
tors, and  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  old 
custom  of  covering  arrow-heads  with  tow 
dipped  in  naphtha,  which  caught  fire  in  pass- 
ing through  the  air;  cf.  Ephes.  vi.  16.  They 
were  used  specially  in  attacldng  strongholds, 
as  shells  in  bombardments,  setting  buildings 
on  fire.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  God  is  here 
represented  not  as  actually  striking,  but  as 
preparing  to  strike.  The  sinner,  who  disre- 
gards general  warnings,  may  be  alarmed  by 
indications  of  imminent  destruction. 

14.  be  tranjailetb]  The  sinner,  against 
whom  God  directs  His  arrows,  is  represented 
in  the  very  act  of  perpetrating  crime,  pre- 


viously conceived,  and  issuing  afterwards  in 
a  lie.  The  Hebrew  word  for  lie  includes  the 
meaning  of  emptiness  and  failure. 

15.  He  made  a  pit^  and  digged  it}  Or,  He 
dug  a  pit,  and  scooped  it  out. 

16.  The  metaphor  seems  to  be  continued: 
while  the  sinner  is  in  the  pit,  which  he  is  dig- 
ging, the  mass  of  evil  which  he  had  thrown 
up  falls  in  and  crushes  him. 

come  doivn]   i.e.  fall  in;  see  note  on  Job 
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Psalm  VHI. 


A  psalm  in  praise  of  Jehovah,\Vhose  glory 
is  seen  in  the  heaven  above  and  the  earth  be- 
neath, and  in  His  care  for  the  least  of  His  crea- 
tures, 'V.  I.  The  sight  of  the  starry  skies  suggests 
at  the  first  glance  the  thought  of  God's  un- 
approachable majesty  and  man's  insignificance; 
but  a  deeper  meditation  confirms  the  assurance 
that  God  cares  for  man  as  for  His  chiefest 
work,  'w.  3,  4,  having  crowned  him  with 
glory,  and  set  all  things  under  him,  and  made 
him  His  vicegerent.  This  idea  is  the  point  of 
the  psalm,  which  is,  so  to  say,  a  poetical 
meditation  upon  the  description,  in  Gen.  i.,  of 
man's  creation  and  original  estate  with  God. 

The  hypothesis,  founded  on  v.  3  (in  which 
the  moon  and  stars  only  are  mentioned),  that 
David  wrote  this  psalm  at  night,  as  he  fed  his 
flocks  at  Bethlehem  (i  S.  xvii.  15),  is  impro- 
bable, cf.  Job  XXV.  "5,  and  needless.  The 
thought  suggested  by  the  sight  of  the  heavens, 
of  God's  majesty  and  man's  littleness,  is 
inevitable;  and  must  have  occurred  to  David 
not  only  in  his  earliest  days,  but  often  in  his 
chequered  life. 

The  words  of  the  psalm  have  a  magical 
charm.  Though  few  and  simple  they  carry  us 
far  beyond  the  images  expressed,  and  suggest 
a  world  of  thoughts  and  sentiments  not  ex- 
pressed, which  seem  indeed  only  to  be  fully 
explained  and  realized  by  a  reference  to  Christ 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  Son  of  God,  and  man's 
Ideal  in  humiliation  and  glory. 
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« Matth.  2  *  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes 
^Heb.*  and  sucklings  hast  thou  ^  ordained 
j^und^d.    strength    because    of  thine    enemies, 

that   thou   mightest    still   the   enemy 

and  the  avenger. 

3  When  I  consider  thy  heavens, 

the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and 

the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained  \ 


4  ^What  is  man,  that  thou  art*Job7.i7 
mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man,  Hebr!tJ 
that  thou  visitest  him  ? 

5  For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast  crown- 
ed him  with  glory  and  honour. 

6  Thou  madest  him  to  have  do- 
minion over  the  works  of  thy  hands  j 


It  is  uncertain  what  instrument  is  intended, 
or  what  strain  of  music,  by  Gittith ;  it  seems 
to  have  been  employed  on  joyful  stirring  oc- 
casions of  praise  and  thanksgiving  (Pss.  Ixxxi., 
Ixxxiv.).  The  Greeks  had  a  Dorian  lyre  and 
also  a  Dorian  melo<ly ;  and  Gittith  may  be 
a  lyre  or  melody  of  Gath.    See  i  S.  xxvii. 

2,  3t  4. 

The  Psalmist  sings  {y.  i)  the  praises  of 
Jehovah  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  all 
mstructed  beholders  of  His  works. 

1.  thy  name]  The  meaning  is  not  simply, 
*'  How  excellent  art  Thou  in  Thine  essential 
attributes  of  holiness,  goodness,  and  majesty," 
but,  "  How  excellent  in  name  and  fame;  how 
excellent  in  Thine  adorable  attributes,  exhibited 
and  made  known,  as  they  are,  in  Thine  out- 
ward works!"  Vn}.  i,  %  express  concisely 
and  abruptly,  after  the  manner  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  the  idea  of  God's  majesty  and  won- 
drous condescension,  which  is  repeated  in  full 
terms,  irv.  3,  4,  &c. 

abo've  the  hea'vens']  Or,  perhaps,  upon  the 
hecmens.  '*  Thou  hast  set  Thy  glory,  that  is, 
hast  stamped  the  image  of  Thine  infinite  ma- 
jesty, upon  the  heavens,  and  yet  dost  con- 
descend to  reveal  Thyself  to  man  by  near  and, 
to  some,  less  significant  tokens."  This  inter- 
pretation suits  the  import  of  the  psalm,  and 
ofT.3,4,vvhich  follows.  One  word  (see  Note 
at  end)  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  obscure,  and 
no  explanation  of  it,  or  derivation,  entirely 
satisfactory. 

2.  babes  and  sucklingy\  The  two  words 
so  rendered  are  distinguished  in  i  S.  xv.  3  and 
xxii.  19.  The  first  means  (Jer.  vi,  11,  ix.  21,) 
a  young  child  above  the  age  of  infancy  that 
plays  in  the  streets,  and  asks  for  bread  (Lam. 
IV.  4);  the  second  (see  a  Mace.  y')x.  27)  a 
young  infant,  not  yet  weaned,  that  lisps  and 
mutters  scarcely  articulate  sounds. 

ordained  Jtrenj^th']  Or,  *' founded  strength" 
(as  in  the  margin),  i.e.  the  opinion  of  strength 
or  glory.  Glory  is  imaged  as  a  palace  or 
tower,  which  God  has  founded,  Jer.  xvi.  19; 
and  the  lips  of  young  children  and  infants  lay 
its  first  stone.  Children  and  infants  that  cry 
to  God  with  scarcely  articulate  mutterings, 
and  obtain  from  Him  directly,  through  the 
arrangements  of  His  providence,  or  else 
through  the  hands  of  parents,  needful  sup- 
port, declare  His  glory  as  conspicuously  as 
the  starry  pole.     According  to  this  interpre- 


tation the  voice  or  cry  of  young  infants  and 
children,  by  its  singularity  and  mai*vellousness 
(for  voice  is  a  miracle  of  God's  providence), 
proclaims  the  infinite  glory  of  God.  But 
perhaps  the  voice  or  cry  of  young  children 
and  infants  is  not  intended  to  be  specially  noted, 
as  indicating  God's  providence;  but  generally 
the  psalm  describes  their  helplessness  and  want 
of  all  things  which  God  relieves,  miraculously^ 
through  the  instrumentality  of  parents  or 
friends. 

because  of  thine  enemies'y'To  refute  Thine 
enemies  (Ps.  xiv.  i),  who  deny  Thy  power, 
or  care  not  to  see  it,  and  to  satisfy  Thy  friends." 

that  thou  mightest  still,  &c.]  "That  Thou 
mightest,  by  the  wonderful  works  of  Thy 
power  and  goodness,  still  or  silence  the  lips  of 
the  enemy  and  avenger."  The  word  "avenger" 
means  "an  avenger  of  himself,  who  waits  not 
for  God  to  avenge,"  or,  "one  who  thirsts  for 
and  breathes  revenge;"  hence,  a  "violent,  ar- 
rogant one." 

the  enemy  and  the  avenger"]  See  Ps.  xliv.  16. 
A  well-known  Hebraism  for  "  the  vengeful 
enemy." 

3.  When  I  consider.,  &c.]  The  meaning  is 
"  for  as  often  as  I  consider,"  &c.  The  terms 
employed  have  the  force  of  the  present,  with 
the  idea  added  of  "  iteration." 

the  ivork  of  tlr^  fingers,  &c.]  In  Ex.  viii.  19, 
the  finger  of  God  works  miracles;  in  xxxi.  i^, 
it  writes  the  Tables  of  the  Law. 

4.  What  is  man,  &c.]  "What  is  frail 
man  that  Thou  remembcrest  (Gen.  viii.  i) 
him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  visitest 
(Gen.  xxi.  i,  1.  24;  Ps.  Ixv.  9)  him?"  The 
phrase  is  varied  in  Ps.  cxliv.  3 — 9. 

5.  a  little  tower  than  the  angels']  Lit.  "a 
little  lower  than  God,"  or  "the  divine  nature;" 
with  a  plain  reference  to  Gen.  i.  26,  where  man 
is  described  as  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  to  'V.  28,  as  exercising  dominion  on  earth 
and  sea  as  God.  The  meaning  is,  that  man's 
nature,  as  originally  framed,  was  divine,  or 
a  little  lower  than  divine.  A  somewhat  dif- 
ferent import  is  conveyed  by  the  rendering  of 
the  LXX.,  from  which,  and  from  Jewish 
expositors,  the  Authorized  Version  comes. 
The  word  Elohim,  besides  the  divine  name 
or  the  divine  essence,  is  used  in  Ps.  xcvii.  7, 
and  perhaps  Ps.  Ixxxii.  i,  6,  for  "powers  dei- 
fied by  the  heathen,"  and  in  i  S.  xxviii.  13, 


1  Cor.  15.  c  thou  hast  put  all  things    under  his 

''  feet : 

Heb.  7   ♦All  sheep  and  oxen,  yea,  and 

x/na1"o/t.he  beasts  of  the  field; 

fi^m.  8  xhe  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fish 
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of  the    sea,    and  whatsoever   passeth 
through  the  paths  of  the  seas. 

9  O  Lord  our  Lord,  how  ex- 
cellent is  thy  name  in  all  the 
earth  ! 


for  "the  mighty  spirits  of  the  unseen  world," 
but  does  not  appear  anywhere  to  mean  dis- 
tinctly "angels." 

7.  ^11  sheep  and  oxen^  &c.]  As  in  the 
margin,  "  Flocks  and  oxen  all  of  them,"  &:c. 
Flocks,  of  sheep  and  the  smaller  animals, 
oxen  and  wild  beasts  of  the  field,  all  bow  to 
man's  dominion.  The  reference  is  still  to 
man  s  original  estate.  But  in  his  fallen  estate 
he  rules,  by  art  and  violence,  the  creation,  of 
which,  originally,  he  was  constituted  the 
rightful  lord. 

8.  The  fowl  of  the  air,  &c.]  Heb.  "Fowl 
of  the  air  and  fishes  of  the  sea, travelling  (sin- 
gular) through  the  paths  of  the  seas."  The 
singular  "travelling"  cannot  refer  to  fishes 
(plural),  mentioned  just  before.  The  phrase, 
"paths  of  the  seas,"  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
mariner  traversing  them :  the  surface  of  ocean 
being  often,  in  the  classics  ('  II.'  i.  312)  at  least, 
described  as  the  paths  of  the  sea,  but  the  in- 
terior of  the  great  deep  never  so  described. 
The  mention  of  man  is  wholly  out  of  place, 
and  the  meaning  is  probably  that  which  the 
Authorized  Version  conveys:  "  Fowl  of  the 
air  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  every  creature 
everywhere  traversing  the  secret  paths  of 
ocean,  is  subject  to  man."  The  language  of 
the  last  verses,  7,  8,  of  the  psalm  is  poetical; 
and  the  ellipsis  implied  seems  expressive  ia 
such  a  strain. 

9.  O  Lord  our  Lord,  Sec]  A  repetition  of 
the  exclamation  with  which  the  psalm  com- 
menced, after  an  enumeration  of  God's  mira- 
cles in  heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  and  His  mercies 
to  man.  So  we  learn  that  the  last  topic  is 
the  purport  of  the  psalm ;  which  descends  from 
heaven  to  earth,  the  more  plainly  to  evidence 
His  glory,  manifested  in  the  earth  by  gifts  to 
man.  F'v.  6,  7  are  quoted  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  ii.  6,  7,  8,  from  the  LXX.;  and 
are  applied,  -v.  6,  to  Chrisf's  humiliation,  and, 
n).  7,  to  His  exaltation  to  glory.  But  the 
author  of  the  Epistle,  says  Calvin,  does  not 


expound  the  psalm,  but  apply  if,  does  not  ex- 
plain its  purport,  but  applies  in  a  natural  way 
some  expressions  in  it.  The  general  purpose 
of  it  is  to  describe  the  dignity  of  man  as  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  yet  crowned 
with  glory:  so  Christ  was  made  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels  and  crowned  with  unparallel- 
ed glory.  The  writer  illustrates  the  psalm 
from  the  life  of  man's  ideal  and  representative 
rather  than  explains  it  as  it  came  from  David. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  quotation 
of  T.  6  in  I  Cor.  xv.  27.  The  words  of  the 
psalm  are  quoted  not  as  if,  in  their  place,  they 
referred  directly  to  Christ's  eventual  reign, 
but  as  admitting  a  natural,  unforced,  applica- 
tion to  it,  and  as  properly  to  be  used  in  illustra- 
tion of  it.  Christ,  the  Ideal  of  man's  nature 
and  true  Representative,  is  really  described 
(but  not  of  necessity  originally  intended  to 
be  described  by  David)  in  His  future  infinite 
sovereignty  over  the  spiritual  world,  by  the 
words,  which,  on  the  face  of  them,  describe 
man,  or  rather,  the  first  man,  placed  by  God 
at  the  front  of  creation.  The  psalm  affords 
the  first  example  of  a  psalm  written  originally, 
it  may  be,  without  any  direct  reference  to 
Christ  and  His  day,  but  admitting  such  an 
easy  and  natural  application  to  them,  and  illus- 
trating the  circumstances  of  them  even  to  the 
unknown  future  so  pointedly,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  divine  Spirit,  Who 
spake  by  the  lips  of  David  (a  S.  xxiii.  2),  did 
not  intend  such  application,  and  adapt  the 
portraiture  of  man  to  its  future  divine  reali- 
zation. 

In  Matt.  xxi.  16  the  words  of  t.  2  are 
quoted  by  our  Lord  Himself  not  as  indicating 
the  Messianic  character  of  the  psalm,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  noticing  their  truth  in  a  con- 
spicuous example.  Children,  by  their  Ho- 
sannas  to  the  Son  of  David,  shamed  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  witnessed  His 
miracles  unmoved ;  as  the  enemies  of  God  in 
David's  time  saw  unmoved  His  wonders,  in 
heaven,  earth,  and  the  wide  sea. 


NOTE  an  Psalm  viii. 
By  the  Editor. 


n:n,  the  general  sense  is  tolerably  clear,  but 
the  construction  is  hopelessly  embarrassed.  _  If 
the  reading  be  correct  the  verb  is  in  the  im- 
perative. Dr  Kay  accepts  this,  and  renders 
the  passage,  "Who  mightest  have  set  Thy 
glory  upon  the  heavens."  But  no  instance 
can  be  found  of  the  combination  of  the  rela- 


tive pronoun  with  the  imperative,  nor  does  it 
seem  to  be  grammatically  possible.  Most  com- 
mentators suspect  a  flaw,  which  they  supply 
variously,  none  however  accepting  another's 
conjecture.  Hupfeld  would  read  nnnj,  "Thou 
hast  set,"  which  removes  all  the  difficulty,  and 
is  confirmed  by  the  rendering  of  the  Targ.  and 
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Syriac;  but  it  is  improbable  that  so  common 
and  easy  a  word  would  be  displaced  by  the 
obscure  n^n.  Delitzsch  suggests  n^H,  i.f. 
"extends,"  which,  as  a  rare  word,  might 
be  easily  misunderstood  and  written  with 
other  vowels  by  transcribers.  Some  old  ver- 
sions had  probably  a  passive  or  neuter  verb, 
whether  the  niph.  of  |n3,  or,  probably,  some 
less  common  verb;  LXX.  e7r7P^7,  Vulg."ele- 
vata  est."  Thus  too  the  yEth.  and  Arab. 
It  is  clear  that  the  LXX.  had  a  finite  verb, 
with  113D  as  subject,  in  their  MS.  The  word 
which  most  nearly  corresponds  to  iirripdr)  is 
{133 ;  see  LXX.,  Jer.  xiii.  5.  It  is  specially 
applicable  to  the  height  of  heaven,  as  God's 


abode;  cf.  Job  xi.  8,  xxii.  la;  Ps.  ciii.  11; 
Isai.  v.  16,  lii.  13,  Iv.  9.  The  letters,  which 
are  unlike  in  the  late  form,  do  not  differ 
widely  in  the  ancient  alphabet,  i.e.  ^"yx  =  H^J, 
;\")X  =  mn;  see  VogUe,  'Mel.  arch.'  pp.  11, 
135,  and  M.  F.  Lenormant,  'Essai  sur  la  pro- 
pagation de  I'alphabet  phenicien,'  PI.  i,  1872, 
where  the  resemblance  is  even  more  striking. 
This  was  probably  the  reading  before  them ; 
whether  the  true  one  may  be  questioned,  but 
it  completely  satisfies  the  conditions  of  sense 
and  construction.  In  such  cases,  however, 
it  may  be  best  to  admit  the  probability  of  an 
error,  and  the  improbability  of  a  correction 
which  will  command  general  assent 


PSALM  IX. 

1  David  praiseih  God  for  executing  of  Judgment. 
II  He  inciteth  others  to  praise  him.  ii  He 
frayeth  t/uU  hi  may  Iiave  cause  to  praise 
him. 

To  the  chief  Musician  upon  Muth-labben, 
A  Psalm  of  David. 

I  WILL  praise  thee.,  O  Lord,  with 
my  whole  heart ;  I  will  shew  forth 
all  thy  marvellous  works. 

2  I  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  thee : 


I  will  sing  praise  to  thy  name,  O  thou 
most  High. 

3  When  mine  enemies  are  turned 
back,  they  shall  fall  and  perish  at  thy 
presence. 

4  For  Uhou  hast  maintained  mytHeb. 
right  and  my  cause ;  thou  satest  in  ^^^^^^ 
the  throne  judging  *  right.  jndgme> 

5  Thou  hast  rebuked  the  heathen,  in  ri^ht 
thou  hast  destroyed  the  wicked,  thou  ""^ 


Psalm  IX. 

This  is  a  ^salm  of  thanksgiving  after  the 
defeat  of  foreign  enemies;  see  'vv.  Si  '^Si  ^"d 
17;  at  a  time,  however,  when  the  writer  was 
still  beset  by  adversaries.  The  date  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  was  probably  composed  on  David's 
return  from  an  expedition  against  the  Syrians 
or  Philistines.  Both  this  and  the  following 
psalm  (see  introd.  to  Ps.  x.)  are  arranged,  though 
loosely  and  incompletely,  in  alphabetic  order, 
either  to  facilitate  their  recitation  in  the  temple- 
service,  or,  more  probably,  to  aid  the  memory ; 
this  being,  like  most  other  alphabetical  psalms, 
of  a  didactic  character;  see  Pss.  xxv.  xxxiv. 
cxi.  cxix.  cxlv.,  three  of  which  are  ascribed  in 
the  titles  to  David.  Psalms  thus  arranged 
are  referred  by  some  critics  to  a  later  period ; 
but  it  is  admitted  that  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  this  criterion  (see  KOster,  p. 
xxiii.),  and  that  both  of  these  psalms  are  ar- 
chaic in  style,  and  have  marked  characteristics 
of  Davidic  composition.  There  appears  also 
to  be  a  close  connection  between  this  and  the 
two  preceding  psalms;  compare  the  first  verse 
with  the  close  of  the  seventh  and  the  whole 
tone  of  the  eighth;  thus  Bp.  Wordsworth. 

The  structure  is  regular,  ten  equal  strophes 
of  four  verses  each,  the  close  of  two  being 
marked  by  Higgaion  and  Selah. 

Muth-labben']  An  obscure  term,  probably 
the  name  of  some  well-known  melody.  The 
meaning  may  be,  "die  for  the  son;"  but  there 
are  no  grounds  for  probable  conjecture. 


1,  2.  These  two  verses,  remarkable  for 
variety  and  force  of  expression,  consist  of 
four  clauses,  each  in  Hebrew  beginning  with 
the  letter  A,  Aleph. 

1.  she^  forth']  Or,  recount;  the  same 
word  which  in  xix.  i  is  rendered  "declare." 
It  is  frequently  combined  with  "maiTellous 
works,"  an  expression  which  refers  specially 
to  acts  by  which  God  saves  and  protects  His 
people.  Ex.  iii.  20,  xxxiv.  10;  Josh.  iii.  5. 
Kay. 

3.  This  verse  states  the  cause  of  thanks- 
giving, but  the  connection  of  thought  is  some- 
what obscured  in  our  version.  It  should  run 
thus.  Because  my  enemies  are  turned 
back,  because  they  stumble  and  perish 
before  Thy  countenance.  David  attri- 
butes his  victory  wholly  to  the  manifestation 
of  God's  righteous  anger.  The  victory  may 
have  been  the  result  of  a  sudden  panic.  God 
looking  down  from  the  throne,  on  which  He 
sat  as  judge  of  the  conflict  (cf.  Ps.  vii.  7), 
threw  them  into  confusion.     See  Ex.  xiv.  24. 

4.  thou  hast  maintained]  Lit.  as  in  marg. 
made,  /'.  e.  executed  my  judgment.  The 
reason  of  that  manifestation  is  stated.  It  was 
to  vindicate  the  just  cause. 

5.  There  appears  to  be  a  reference  to  Deut. 
xxv.  19.  A  war  of  extermination,  provoked  by 
great  crimes  of  the  heathen,  would  seem  to  be 
described,  such  as  David  waged  against  the 
Ammonites;  see  a  S.  xii.  31.  Compare  also 
Deut.  ix.  14. 
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Or, 

'^he  de- 
i  tructions 
fthe  ene- 
ty  are 
ome  to  a 
erpetual 
nd:  and 
heir  cities 
■asi  thoii 
'estroyed, 
tc. 

Ps.96.13. 
:  98.  9. 

Ps.  37-  39. 
c  46.  I. 
1 1  91.  2. 
Heb.  an 
■igh  place. 


hast  put  out  their  name  for  ever  and 
ever. 

6  "  O  thou  enemy,  destructions  are 
come  to  a  perpetual  end:  and  thou 
hast  destroyed  cities;  their  memorial 
is  perished  w^ith  them. 

7  But  the  Lord  shall  endure  for 
ever :  he  hath  prepared  his  throne 
for  judgment. 

8  And  '^he  shall  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness,  he  shall  minister 
judgment  to  the  people  in  upright- 
ness. 

9  ^The  Lord  also  w^ill  be  ^a  re- 


fuge  for   the  oppressed,  a  refuge  in 
times  of  trouble. 

10  And  they  that  know  thy  name 
will  put  their  trust  in  thee :  for  thou, 
Lord,  hast  not  forsaken  them  that 
seek  thee. 

1 1  Sing  praises  to  the  Lord,  which 
dwelleth  in  Zion :  declare  among  the 
people  his  doings. 

12  '^When  he  maketh  inquisition  ^  Gen.  9. 5. 
for  blood,  he  remembereth  them :  he 
forgetteth  not  the  cry  of  the  "  humble.  "  Or, 

13  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord  ;  ^      ^  * 
consider  my  trouble  which  I  suffer  of 


6.  0  thou  enemy\  The  construction  is 
difficult,  see  Note  at  end  of  psalm,  but  the 
most  probable  rendering  seems  to  be,  The 
enemy  are  extinct,  in  ruins  for  ever, 
and  the  cities  Thou  hast  destroyed, 
their  very  memory  has  perished.  Cf. 
Ex.  XV.  4 — 6;  Deut.  xxxii.  a6;  Isai.  xiv.  20; 
Job  xviii.  17. 

7.  shall  endure]  Rather,  is  seated,  i.e.  on 
the  throne  of  judgment.  The  serene  majesty 
of  the  eternal  Judge  is  contrasted  with  the 
struggles  and  overthrow  of  evil  men.  Cf. 
Pss.  xxix.  10,  cii.  12,  a6. 

prepared]    Or,  "established." 

8.  the  (world]  The  special  putting  forth  of 
power  is  thus  made  a  pledge  of  the  universal 
reign  of  justice,  all  things  pointing  to  one 
end,  the  perfect  manifestation  of  righteous- 
ness by  a  personal  manifestation  of  God :  an 
anticipation,  of  which  the  realization,  whether 
it  was  present  or  not  to  David's  mind,  began 
with  the  first,  and  will  be  completed  by  the 
second,  coming  of  our  Lord. 

9.  The  Lord  also  nvill,  &c.]  This  render- 
ing is  probably  correct,  though  some  prefer 
"and  may  the  Lord  be,"  or  "so  that  the 
Lord  may  be."  The  result  of  righteous 
judgment  will  be  security  for  the  injured. 

a  refuge]  Properly,  as  in  the  margin,  a 
high  place,  a  fort  on  the  summit  of  an  inac- 
cessible rock  (like  Bitsche  in  the  late  war), 
such  as  often  afforded  a  refuge  to  David  in 
early  days-of  exile.  Cf.  a  S.  xxii.  3;  Ps.  xci.  a. 

oppressed]  Or,  the  afflicted,  lit.  crush- 
ed. The  Hebrew  word  occurs  rarely.  Ps. 
X.  18,  Ixxiv.  21. 

10.  knoiv  thy  name]  i.e.  know  and  realize 
what  Thy  name  involves,  viz.  the  attributes 
of  God  manifested  by  acts  of  righteousness 
and  love.    Ps.  xci.  14. 

11.  in  Zion]  This  proves  that  the  psalm 
was  composed  after  the  transfer  of  the  ark  to 
Jerusalem.  If,  therefore,  the  date  assigned 
to  the  preceding  psalm  be  correct,  this  does  not 
belong  to  the  same  group. 


people]  Peoples;  an  important  change, 
since  it  shews  David's  sense  of  the  extent  of 
his  mission,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  work  ful- 
filled in  Christ.  The  verse  is  important  as 
marking  a  stage  in  the  development  of  religious 
thought.  David  has  two  fixed  principles — 
one  that  the  Presence  of  the  Lord  is  specially 
manifested  in  Zion  as  Head  of  the  Theocracy, 
the  other  that  His  mighty  acts  are  to  be  de- 
clared to  all  nations.  See  note  on  xviii.  49 ; 
and  Introd.  §  8. 

12.  When  he  maketh  inquisition  for  blood] 
Rather,  For  when  He  requireth  blood. 
He  remembereth  them.  "Requireth"  ex- 
presses the  Hebrew,  which  includes  the  ideas 
searching  into  and  exacting  retribution.  The 
same  word  is  used  in  Gen.  ix.  5,  "  Your  blood 
of  your  lives  will  I  require."  Cf.  Ps.  x.  13. 
Blood,  in  the  Hebrew  "bloods,"  has  the 
special  sense  of  "  bloodshed "  (see  note  on 
Ps.  V.  6),  and  includes  all  crimes  against  life. 
God  is  the  goel  (i.e.  avenger  of  blood)  of  all 
humanity.  The  word  "them  "  is  understood 
by  most  to  refer  to  the  oppressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing clause  (Hupf.),  or  to  the- seekers  in  v. 
10  (Kay).  It  is  more  natural  to  refer  it  to 
the  "peoples"  in  the  preceding  clause,  with 
which  this  is  intimately  connected. 

13.  Have  mercy  upon  me]  The  change  of 
tone  is  remarkable  :  the  more  usual  course  of 
the  Psalmist's  thought  is  from  complaint  to 
prayer,  followed  immediately  by  the  sense  of 
deliverance;  but  there  is  a  profound  meaning 
in  this,  for  while  the  thought  of  God's,  search- 
ing judgments  gives  confidence  to  the  afflicted, 
it  brings  hidden  sins  to  remembrance:  and 
though  David  probably  wrote  this  psalm 
before  his  conscience  was  burdened  with 
deadly  crime  (to  which  there  is  no  reference  in 
this  or  the  following  psalm),  his  early  life  had 
been  passed  in  scenes  of  violence ;  he  felt  the 
need  of  mercy,  and  he  was  surrounded  by 
domestic  enemies.  Nothing  can  be  more  true 
or  tender  than  this  revulsion  of  feeling,  which 
is  at  once  followed  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
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[v.  14- 


-20. 


them  that  hate  me,  thou  that  liftest 
me  up  from  the  gates  of  death : 

14  That  I  may  shew  forth  all  thy 
praise  in  the  gates  of  the  daughter  of 
Zion :  I  will  rejoice  in  thy  salvation. 
<Jr$.7.i6.  15  *'The  heathen  are  sunk  down 
in  the  pit  that  they  made :  in  the  net 
which  they  hid  is  their  own  foot  taken. 

16  The  Lord  is  known  by  the 
judgment  which  he  executcth:  the 
wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his 
own  hands.     Higgaion.     Selah. 


17  The  wicked  shall  be  turned 
into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  for- 
get God. 

18  For  the  needy  shall  not  alway 
be  forgotten:  the  expectation  of  the 
poor  shall  not  perish  for  ever. 

19  Arise,  O  Lord;  let  not  man 
prevail:  let  the  heathen  be  judged  in 
thy  sight. 

20  Put  them  in  fear,  O  Lord  :  that 
the  nations  may  know  themselves  to 
be  but  men.     Selah. 


goodness  which  was  ever  "lifting  him  up 
from  the  gates  of  death."  It  is  needless,  and 
somewhat  harsh,  to  assume  that  David  in  this 
verse  is  simply  recalling  the  prayer,  which  he 
had  offered  before  the  expedition,  of  which  he 
is  now  celebrating  the  success. 

14.  in  the  gates']  As  generally  in  the  east, 
the  city-gates  were  the  places  of  public  as- 
sembly. It  differs  from  the  dyopa  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  forum  of  the  Romans,  being 
the  place  where  the  elders  and  the  king  had 
their  seat,  where  the  prophets  taught,  and  all 
great  public  announcements  of  weal  or  woe 
were  made,  where  public  mourning  and  pub- 
lic thanksgivings  were  proclaimed.  See  e.g. 
1  S.  iv.  18,  ix.  18;  2  S.  xviii.  4;  Jer.  xvii. 
19  ff.,  xxxviii.  7  ;  Job  xxix.  7  ff. 

daughter  of  Zion]  The  personification  of 
a  people  as  a  female,  whether  mother,  virgin, 
or  daughter,  is  common  in  the  Hebrew  and  in 
other  languages.  Here  it  means  the  people  of 
Jerusalem,  regarded  in  their  filial  relationship 
to  the  "eternal  congregation"  (Hupf.),  of 
which  Zion  is  the  representative  or  abode. 

/  will  rejoice]  Or,  "That  I  may  rejoice." 
Cf.  xiii.  5. 

15, 16.  David  reverts  to  judgment  already 
executed.  From  the  expressions  here  used  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  that  the  stratagems 
of  his  foes  had  been  the  immediate  occasion  of 
their  overthrow. 

16.  The  verse  should  be  rendered,  "  Je- 
hovah hath  made  Himself  known  (thus 
Dr  Kay,  who  refers  to  Kzek.  xx.  9,  where  the 
A.  V.  has  "  made  myself  known,"  Ewald  and 
Moll),  He  hath  ezecated  Judgment, 
■narlng  the  wicked  in  his  own  handi- 
work." 

Higgaion]  Probably  an  interlude,  giving 
musical  expression  to  the  feelings  suggested  by 


God's  judgment,   followed  by  Selah,   or   a 
sweep  of  harp-strings. 

17.  turned]  Lit.,  returned,  or  turned 
hack  into  Sheol.  The  state  so  designated 
is  that  of  the  departed ;  it  neither  declares  nor 
excludes  the  doctrine  of  retribution  im- 
mediately following  the  separation  of  soul 
and  body.  The  expression  turned  back, 
not  merely  "turned,"  is  variously  understood; 
it  implies  a  fitness  in  the  punishment,  which, 
although  it  may  not  necessarily  involve,  yet 
certainly  suggests,  the  foreboding  of  a  terrible 
and  irreversible  doom.    Compare  Acts  i.  25. 

19.  pre^^alf]  Lit.  "be  strong."  There  is 
an  antithesis  between  the  word  "  man  "  (in 
Hebrew,  enosh,  viii.  4),  which  means  weak, 
and  his  act,  which  implies  strength :  hence 
the  point  in  the  prayer  of  the  following  vei-se, 
let  the  peoples  know  that  they  are  "man,"  or 
"  weak,"  and  therefore  that  their  violence  is 
irrational  as  it  is  futile. 

in  thy  sight]  Or,  "before  Thy  face"  (see 
1;.  3),  in  Thy  presence,  as  Judge  of  the  Earth. 

20.  Put  them  in  fear]  Or,  "Set  terror 
over  them,"  i.e.  let  ten-or  be  airayed  against 
them,  encountering  and  overthrowing  them. 
This  is  generally  accepted  as  the  most  pro- 
bable meaning;  it  is  given  by  Aquila  and 
Theodotion ;  but  the  Hebrew  word  requires 
the  change  of  a  letter  (fc<  for  H,  which  is 
found  in  some  MSS.;  see  De  Rossi);  as  it 
stands  in  the  text.  rec.  it  means  "a  teacher," 
and  is  rendered  "a  lawgiver"  by  the  LXX., 
Vulg.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  and  ffAh.  (Symm.  a 
"law");  the  rendering  of  the  clause  would 
thus  be  "give  them  a  teacher,"  or  "a  lesson" 
(see  Judg.  viii.  16);  a  sense  which  appears 
well  suited  to  the  context,  and  in  accordance 
with  David's  principles;  see  his  prayer  for 
Solomon  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  8 — 11. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  ix.  6. 


The  rendering  in  the  foot-note  follows  Hup- 
feld.  He  takes  3*lNn  as  a  collective  noun, 
followed  by  a  plural  verb.  Thus  in  Jer.  iii. 
17,  iv.  I,  V,  8,  and  in  many  similar  passages, 
even  where  the  verb  follows  instead  of  pre- 


brought 
enemy," 


ceding  the  subject.  IDD,  in  the  sense 
to  an  end,"  is  thus  combined  with 
not  with  "ruins,"  as  in  most  of  the  ancient 
versions.     H^n  is  the  not  improbable  conjec- 
ture of  a  friend. 


V.  1—4.] 
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I  David  complaineth  to  God  of  the  outrage  of  the 
wicked.  12  He pi'ayeth  for  remedy.  \(>  He 
pi-ofesseth  his  confidence. 

WHY  standest  thou  afar  ofF,  O 
Lord?  why  hidest  thou  thy- 
he  doth     self  in  times  of  trouble  ? 
"Tst'^Te.      2  ^The  wicked  in  his  pride  doth 
frov.5^22.  persecute    the    poor:    '^let    them    be 


tHeb. 
In  the 
fride  of 
the  wicked 


taken  in  the  devices  that  they  have 
imagined. 

3  For  the  wicked  boasteth  of  his 
^  heart's  desire,  and  "  blesseth  the  co- 
vetous, whom  the  Lord  abhorreth. 

4  The  wicked,  through  the  pride 
of  his  countenance,  will  not  seek 
after  God:  "God  is  not  in  all  his 
^thoughts. 


t  Heb. 

soul's. 

B  Or,  i/u 

covetous 

blesseth 

himself,  he 

abhorreth 

the  Lord. 
BOr, 
all  his 
tho7ights 
are,  There 
is  no  God. 
b  Ps,  14. 1. 
&  53-  I- 


PsALM   X. 

This  psalm  is  closely  connected  with  the 
preceding.  The  alphabetic  arrangement  in 
the  Hebrew,  though  incomplete,  appears  to  be 
continued,  and  there  are  marked  coincidences 
of  style  and  language,  which  in  some  instances 
are  peculiar  to  these  two  psalms.  These  facts, 
together  with  the  omission  of  any  superscrip- 
tion (which  in  the  first  book  of  psalms  occurs 
elsewhere  only  in  the  ist  and  33rd  psalms),  have 
satisfied  most  critics  that  this  forms  the  second 
part  of  one  composition ;  thus  in  the  LXX. 
it  is  combined  with  the  9th,  an  arrangement 
which  affects  the  numbering  of  all  the  follow- 
ing psalms.  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  striking 
dilference  between  the  tone  of  thought  and 
feeling,  the  preceding  psalm  being  generally 
triumphant  and  exulting,  this,  on  the  contrary, 
menacing  and  mournful;  but  this  may  be 
accounted  for,  if  we  suppose,  as  seems  pro- 
bable (see  note  on  'v.  i),  that,  after  celebrating 
the  defeat  of  foreign  enemies,  the  Psalmist 
turns  his  mind  to  the  internal  state  of  Israel. 
Throughout  the  reign  of  David  and  under 
most  of  his  successors,  Palestine  was  infested 
by  brigands,  and  disturbed  by  a  factious  no- 
bility. The  traits  of  character  most  promi- 
nent in  the  psalm  are  described  vividly  in  the 
first  chapters  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  in 
psalms  which  belong  to  the  age  of  David. 
The  structure  of  the  psalm  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  ninth. 

1.  afar  off'\  The  preceding  psalm  ends  with 
an  appeal  to  Jehovah,  as  the  righteous  Judge, 
against  foreign  enemies;  the  Psalmist  now 
•  turns  his  thoughts  to  his  own  country,  in 
which  he  sees  a  prevalence  of  crimes,  which 
indicates  a  suspension  of  judgment,  and  calls 
for  divine  interposition. 

hidest  thou  thyself  ~\  Or,  "  hidest  Thou," 
sc.  either  "  eyes,"  so  as  not  to  see.  Lev.  xx.  4  ; 
or  "ears,"  not  to  hear,  Lam.  iii.  $6. 

in  times  of  trouble']  Referring  to  ix.  9, 
where  the  same  phrase,  a  very  peculiar  one  in 
Hebrew  (best  explained  by  Hupfeld),  is  used. 

2.  The  first  clause  may  be  rendered  "In 
the  arrogance  of  the  wicked  the  poor  is  on 
fire."  Thus  the  LXX.,  Copt,  Vulg.,  Aquila, 
Sym.,  and  most  of  the  later  commentators. 
Hitzig  agrees  with  the  marginal  rendering. 
The  rendering  of  the  second  clause  has  the 


authority  of  some  ancient  versions  (generally 
Rabbinical,  Targ,,  Kimchi,  with  Aq.  and 
Sym.),  but  the  true  rendering  seems  rather 
to  be.  They,  the  poor,  are  ensnared  iu 
the  devices,  wliicli  they,  the  wicked, 
have  imagined. 

3.  the  (wicked  boasteth']  Or,  exults,  lit. 
"sings,"  as  it  were,  a  hymn  of  praise  in 
honour  of  his  own  greed. 

a7td  blesseth  the  covetous]  This  rendering 
(which  follows  the  Targ.,  Aben  Ezra,  and 
Kimchi)  is  approved  by  some  of  the  ablest 
critics  (Hupf.,  Perowne,  Moll);  it  gives  a 
forcible  and  scriptural  sense.  The  wicked 
not  only  commits  the  crime  himself,  but 
pronounces  others  happy  in  proportion  to 
their  successful  villainy;  in  St  Paul's  words, 
"not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure 
{(TvvivboKovaiv)  in  them  that  do  them,"  Rom. 
i.  32;  a  passage  in  which  the  feeling  is  di- 
rectly connected,  as  in  this,  with  contempt 
of  God's  judgments.    Cf.  Ps.  xlix.  18. 

fivhom  the  Lord  abhorreth]  Rather,  as 
nearly  all  critics  agree,  he  despiseth  Je- 
hovah. The  antithesis  is  complete, ' '  blesseth  " 
and ' '  despiseth  "  having  for  objects  severally  the 
covetous  man  and  Jehovah,  thus  confirming 
the  exposition  here  given  of  both  clauses. 
Other  critics,  as  Ew.,  Ges.,  take  "the  covet- 
ous" man  as  the  subject,  and  the  verb  (bairek) 
in  the  sense  "renounce;"  see  note  on  Job 
i.  5;  the  covetous  man  renounces,  he  con- 
temns Jehovah.  The  sense  in  itself  is  good, 
but  less  suited  to  the  context.  Dr  Kay 
takes  the  verb  in  the  sense  "  gives  thanks,"  sc. 
to  himself.  For  this  he  has  the  authority  of 
Jerome,  "avarus  applaudens  sibi,"  and  Aq., 
7r\eov€KTr]s  €v\oyr](ras;  thus  too  our  marg. : 
but  the  verb  is  transitive,  and  is  followed  by 
an  object  in  all  other  passages  where  it  occurs. 

4.  This  verse  draws  out  the  full  meaning 
of  the  preceding  clause.  It  should  be  ren- 
dered, The  wicked  in  the  height  of  his 
scorn.  "As  for  the  wicked  in  the  height  of 
his  scorn,  'God  will  not  require' — 'there 
is  no  God !'— (such  are)  all  his  thoughts."  The 
word  "wicked"  is  thrice  repeated  with 
special  emphasis.  The  Hebrew  word  ren- 
dered "  through  the  pride  of  his  countenance" 
means  literally  in  the  height,  lifting  up,  of  his 
nostrils,   corresponding  to  the   Latin  "naso 
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fHcbw 
%mto  gent- 
rat  ioH  and 
geNera- 

f  Roin.3> 

ffeel*. 
dtcritt. 
I  Or, 
vtifui/y. 

tHeb. 

kUttJum- 

Sflves. 

tHeb. 

in  tArsf' 

cntflaces. 


5  His  ways  are  always  grievous; 
thy  judgments  are  far  above  out  of 
his  sight :  ai  for  all  his  enemies,  he 
puffeth  at  them. 

6  He  hath  said  in  his  heart,  I  shall 
not  be  moved :  for  /  ihall  ^  never  he 
in  adversity. 

7  ''His  mouth  is  full  of  cursing 
and  ♦  deceit  and  fraud:  under  his 
tongue  is  mischief  and  '  vanity. 

8  He  sitteth  in  the  lurking  places 
of  the  villages :  in  the  secret  places 
doth  he  murder  the  innocent:  his 
eyes  *are  privily  set  against  the 
poor. 

9  He  lieth  in  wait  *  secretly  as  a 


lion  in  his  den:  he  lieth  in  wait  to 
catch  the  poor:  he  doth  catch  the 
poor,  when  he  draweth  him  into  his 
net. 

10  ^He  croucheth,  and  humbleth  ♦^eb. 
himself,  that  the  poor  may  fall  '  by  eth  him- ' 
his  strong  ones.  V((r,mio 

11  He  hath  said  in  his  heart,  God  jf^J^^^''"- 
hath  forgotten:  '^he  hideth  his  face; ''Ps. 94. 7. 
he  will  never  see  it, 

12  Arise,  O  Lord;  O  God,  lift  up 
thine  hand :  forget  not  the  "  humble.    ^J^J^ .  . 

13  Wherefore  doth  the  wicked 
contemn  God?  he  hath  said  in  his 
heart.  Thou  wilt  not  require  it, 

14  Thou  hast  seen  //;  for  thou 


suspendit  adunco,"  or  the  German  Hochnii- 
sigkeit.  "  He  will  not  require"  refers  to  1;.  13, 
where  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  used. 

all  bis  thoughts]  David  does  not  speak  of 
the  words,  but  of  the  innermost  thoughts,  of 
the  wicked;  their  practical,  it  may  be  half- 
conscious  atheism. 

5.  grievous']  Rather  *'  firm,"  stedfast  and 
consistent;  the  wicked,  as  such,  has  no 
fear  of  man  or  God.  Thus  Hupf.  and  others. 
Ges.  "durable,"  as  in  Job  xx.  21.  Ew. 
takes  the  word  in  the  sense  "  victorious." 

far  above  out  of  his  sight']  The  latter 
words  qualify  and  explain  the  preceding. 
God's  justice  is  not  suspended,  but  it  is  above 
and  beyond  the  wicked  man's  sphere  of  vision. 

6.  for  I  shall  nen:er  be  in  ad'versity]  Or 
rather,  I  shall  never  be  moved,  unto 
generation  and  generation  {of  viy  de- 
scendants)^ which  ivill  be  exempt  from 
calamity.  The  wicked  looks  forward  to  a 
future  of  unbroken  prosperity,  not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  his  descendants.  This  appears 
to  be  the  true  meaning,  nor  would  the  de- 
scription of  the  bad  man's  feelings  be  com- 
plete without  it;  cf.  Pss.  xvii.  14,  xlix.  11,  and 
Job  xxi.  8. 

7 — 10.  A  graphic  description  of  disorders 
which  in  the  Psalmist's  time  made  life  bitter 
in  Palestine.  The  traits  might  seem  to  belong 
to  prowling  Bedouin,  but  probably  describe 
the  wild,  half-savage  nobles,  who  retained 
habits  formed  or  dcveloix?d  in  the  troubled 
period  which  preceded  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom.  This  passage  is  therefore  to 
be  regarded  as  one  among  many  indications  of 
an  early  date. 

7.  under  bis  tongue]  A  definite  image, 
suggesting  a  store  of  venom:    cf.   Job  xx. 

8.  'villages']  The  Hebrew  word  is  spe- 
cially used  of  inclosed  and  fortified  viilases, 


in  which  the  agricultural  population  dwelt 
together  for  protection  against  such  assaults. 
The  robber  watches  them  in  ambush.  Cf.  Ps. 
xvii.  II,  12. 

the  poor]  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only 
in  this  psalm  here  and  at  -v.  14:  the  ety- 
mology is  doubtful,  but  the  sense  is  clearly 
determined  by  the  context. 

9.  He  lieth,  &c.]  Correctly  and  well  rendered 
by  Dr  Kay:  he  lurks  In  the  covert  as  a 
lion  In  his  lair:  not  den  as  in  A.V.:  the 
lion  lies  wait,  not  in  his  den,  but  in  the  thick 
brushwood  of  the  jungle. 

the  poor]  The  word,  frequently  so  ren- 
dered, docs  not  here  imply  poverty,  which 
would  have  no  attraction  for  the  robber,  but 
"  gentleness:"  it  is  the  normal  term  for  those 
who  do  not  inflict  injury,  and  are  unable  to 
resist  it. 

catch]  The  metaphor  changes;  the  man- 
hunter,  more  crafty  than  the  lion,  catches  his 
prey  by  drawing  him  into  his  net.  Cf.  Ps.  ix. 
15. 

10.  The  rendering  is  questioned  (see  Note 
below),  but  the  first  clause  refers  probably  to 
the  poor — "  And  crushed  he  sinks  down,  and 
falls  by  his  strong  ones,  helpless." 

11.  The  central  thought  recurs,  the  ke)'- 
note  of  the  bad  man's  refrain ;  see  v.  4. 

12.  the  humble]  The  same  word  which 
in  v.  9  (where  see  note)  is  rendered  "  poor." 

13.  Wherefore]  i.e.  Why  is  it  permitted 
that  the  wicked  should  despise  God?  the 
same  word  as  "abhorrcth"  in  f.  3.  Thus 
too  in  the  next  clause,  "  Thou  wilt  not  re- 
quire" corresponds  exactly  to  ix.  12,  "when 
He  maketh  inquisition  for  blood."  In  the 
A.V.  the  change  of  words  obscures  the  con- 
nection of  thought. 

14.  Ihou  hast  seen  it]  With  emphatic 
reference  to  the  bad  man's  thought,  "  He 
will  never  see,"  v.  11. 


beholdest  mischief  and  spite,  to   re- 
quite  it   with    thy   hand :    the    poor 
» Heb.       *  committeth  himself  unto  thee  ^  thou 
ieavciA.    ^j.^  ^j^g  j^glpgj.  ^f  ^j^g  fatherless. 

15  Break   thou   the   arm   of  the 

'f?'  °V°'  '^^^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^vJl  ^^^  '  seek  out 
:  146. 10.  his  wickedness  ////  thou  find  none. 

16  'The  Lord  is  King  for  ever 
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er.  10.  10. 
.am.  5.19. 


and  ever:   the  heathen  are  perished 
out  of  his  land. 

17  Lord,  thou  hast  heard  the  desire 

of  the  humble :  thou  wilt  "prepare  their  ^2lkvjA. 
heart,  thou  wilt  cause  thine  ear  to  hear: 

18  To  judge   the    fatherless  and 
the  oppressed,   that  the  man  of  the ,  ^ 
earth  may  no  more  "  oppress.  ^erA/y. 


spite]  Rather,  "grief;"  the  word  is  used 
specially  of  impatience,  or  fretting  under 
wrongful  suffering;  see  note  on  Job  vi.  2. 
God  sees  on  the  one  side  the  crime,  on  the 
other  the  disturbance  of  moral  feeling,  with 
the  intent  "  to  requite  it,"  or  more  exactly, 
to  take  the  ivhole  matter  into  His  hand,  as  in 
the  Prayer-book  version:  so  Hupfeld.  The 
meaning  "requite"  is  secondary,  and  does 
r(-t  express  the  entire  or  true  sense  of  the 
Hebrew. 

the  poor]  The  poor  man  leaveth  all  to 
Thee.  See  note  on  v.  8,  where  the  same 
word  is  used. 

the  fatherless']  As  in  1;.  18,  the  type  of  all 
who  are  desolate;  cf.  Job  vi.  27. 

15.  seek  out]  A  word  specially  character- 
istic of  the  psalm,  in  the  sense  "require,"  and 
"punish."     Thou   shalt  search   out   and 

punish  his  wickedness,  until  Thou  Shalt 
not  find  (cf.  xxxvii.  36;  Isai.  i.  12)  aught 
to  punish^  until  all  vestige  of  his  existence 
is  annihilated.  This  appears  to  be  the  simplest 
explanation;  it  is  literal,  agrees  with  the  old 
VV.,  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Targ.,  Sym.,  Theod.,  and 
is  accepted  by  many  critics.  Other  interpreta- 
tions, such  as  that  proposed  by  Hupf.,  are 
less  satisfactory. 

16.  Th?  close  of  the  psalm  is  conadent 
and  triumphant.  Sure  that  God  sees,  the 
Psilmist  is  sure  that  He  will  punish  and 
exterminate  wickedness.     This  transition   of 


feeling,  common  in  the  Davidic  psalms,  has 
its  preparation  in  the  last  clause  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse ;  it  is  indeed  a  recurrence  to  the 
commencing  strain  of  the  9th  psalm. 

the  heathen]  A  special  point  of  connection 
between  the  two  psalms,  see  ix.  19,  20.  What 
the  Psalmist  there  prayed  for  he  regards  here 
as  accomplished.  Ewald  ('  Gram.'  p.  264) 
takes  the  last  words  as  an  imprecation,  a  rare 
instance  of  an  idiom  common  in  Arabic:  but 
the  A.V.  has  the  old  VV.  and  most  critics  in 
its  favour.  The  phrase  is  normal ;  cf.  Deut. 
iv.  26,  viii.  20;  Josh,  xxiii.  13,  16. 

17.  thou  nvilt  prepare]  Or,  as  in  marg., 
"  establish,"  in  the  sense  of  strengthen  and 
comfort:  God  strengthens  the  heart,  con- 
firming faith  by  the  fulfilment  of  prayer. 

18.  the  man  of  the  earth]  The  same  word 
{enosh')^  frail  mortal  man,  which  is  used  twice 
in  the  last  verses  of  the  preceding  psalm.  David 
there  prays  that  the  heathen  may  fail,  and 
know  that  they  are  mere  mortals;  here,  that 
being  weak,  of  the  earth,  earthy,  they  may  be 
no  more  terrible.  The  play  of  words  in  the 
Hebrew  is  striking,  as  though  in  Latin  it  were 
rendered  "ne  terreat  homo  e  terra,"  or  in 
English  loosely  "  no  more  on  earth  let  the 
vile  use  violence."  It  is,  however,  correctly 
urged  by  Mr  Erie,  in  an  admirable  letter  on 
the  revision  of  our  translation,  that  such  play 
upon  words  does  not  accord  with  the  genius 
of  our  language,  and  ought  not  to  be  adopted 
in  a  version  intended  for  popular  use. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  x.   10. 


E?.ch  word  presents  some  difficulty.  The 
first  clause  is  referred  to  the  captor  by  our 
Auth.  Ver.,  following  the  old  versions,  and 
by  some  modern  commentators.  n^TI  is 
in  fact  a.  X.,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
nDT  =  X31,7.<?.  Aq.  OXaaOeU.  In  the  second 
clause  D^t^DPn,  also  n.  X.,  is  admitted  to  mean 
poor  or  wretched,  but  as  subject  it  does  not 
accord  with  ^2J.  It  may  be  taken,  as  in  the 
foot-note,  to  be  an  epithet  added  to  complete 


the  picture.  VJDIVyn,  lit  "his  strong  ones," 
is  variously  rendered;  "his  strong  jav/s,"  seitie 
Krallen^  Ew.,  or  "  young  lions,"  Ros.,  or  as 
A.  V.  "his  men  of  might;"  and  this  is  sim- 
plest and  most  probable.  Thus  Sym.  nera 
tSu  laxvpoip  avTov:  see  Field,  '  Hexapla,'  in 
loc.  The  general  meaning  is  clear;  but  the 
whole  verse  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  ob- 
scure and  rugged  construction,  regarded  even 
by  Hitzig  as  a  proof  of  early  date. 


PSALM  XI. 

I  David  encourageth  himself  in  God  against 
/lis  enemies.  4  The  pj'ovidcnce  and  justice  of 
Cod. 

rSAL. 


To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 

IN  the  Lord  put  I  my  trust :  how- 
say  ye  to  my  soul,  Flee  as  a  bird 
to  your  mountain  t 


PSALMS.   XL 


[v.  2—6, 


2  For,  4o,  the  wicked  bend  their 
bow,  they  make   ready  their   arrow 

f HeK       upon  ^^^  string,  that  they  may  ^  pri- 

iudatk^    yily  shoot  at  the  upright  in  heart. 

'*'"■  3  If  the  foundations  be  destroyed, 

what  can  the  righteous  do  ? 

•nab-2.20.     4  *The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  tem- 


Psalm  JCI. 


This  psalm  resembles  the  precedmg  in  tone, 
l)ut  refers  apparently  to  different  circum- 
stances. We  read  of  menaces  and  insults 
offered  to  David,  and  of  a  general  overthrow 
of  authority;  but  the  spirit  of  the  Psalmist 
is  tranquil,  conscious  of  uprightness  (3,  4), 
and  confident  of  God's  righteousness  (7). 
These  facts  point  cleariy  (Ew.  says  "indis- 
putably") to  the  position  of  David  at  Saul's 
court,  when  first  seriously  endangered  by  ca- 
lumniators. The  style  is  animated,  somewhat 
obscure  in  the  original,  with  rapid  transitions, 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  Davidic  psalms. 
The  structure  shews  a  master-hand.  The  first 
line  and  the  last  verse  are  ejaculatory,  and 
express  the  permanent  conviction  of  the  Psalm- 
ist. The  three  verses  after  the  exclamation 
refer  to  the  counsels  of  timid  friends  (i — 3): 
the  three  following  declare  the  judgment  of 
Jehovah  (4 — 6). 

1.  Flee]  Lit.  Flee  ye  to  your  moun- 
tain, 0  birds.  The  plural  verb  is  best 
accounted  for  as  a  proverbial  expression. 
David's  friends,  probably  in  all  sincerity  like 
Jonathan,  i  S.  xix.  2,  urged  him  to  take 
flight,  as  children  jestingly  might  cry  out  to 
birds,  "off  to  the  mountains."  In  other  pas- 
sages fugitives  are  compared  to  birds;  thus 
David  himself,  i  S.  xxvi.  ao,  "as  one  doth 
bunt  a  partridge  on  the  mountains."  Cf.  Ps. 
cii.  6,  7.  Bird  is  a  collective  noun,  not  to  be 
explained  by  an  ellipse,  "like  a  bird"  (see 
however  critical  note  below)  or  "  as  a  bird," 
a  construction  which  would  leave  the  plural 
applied  to  David's  own  soul.  It  is  evident 
that  such  advice  would  not  have  been  ten- 
dered, either  by  friends  or  covert  foes,  to 
the  king  when  he  l)ecame  aware  of  the  con- 
spiracy *Df  Absalom;  the  occasion  on  which 
some  critics  hold  that  this  psalm  was  com- 
posed    Delitzsch. 

2.  This  with  the  following  verse  states 
the  grounds  for  such  counsels;  in  the  passage 
just  quoted  we  read,  Saul  spake  to  Jonathan 
liis  son,  and  to  all  bu  servants^  that  tlicy 
should  kill  David,  i  S.  xix.  i. 

prtTtlj]  in  darkness.  Saul  intended  the 
murder  to  be  done  at  night,  both  for  tlie 
&ikc  of  secrecy  and  surprise;  hence  Jona- 
than's advice,  1.  c.  '*  hide  thyself  until  the 
morning."  See  also  v.  xi  of  the  same 
chapter. 


pie,  the  Lord's  throne  is  in  heaven : 
his  eyes  behold,  his  eyelids  try,  the 
children  of  men. 

5  The  Lord  trieth  the  righteous : 
but  the  wicked  and  him  that  loveth 
violence  his  soul  hateth. 

6  Upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain 


3.  the  foundatic7ij']  sc.  of  justice  and  right 
The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  here  and  Isai. 
xix.  10,  where  see  marg.  It  there  means 
"men  of  rank;"  but  the  figure  may  apply 
to  all  the  institutions  and  principles  on  which 
public  order  and  safety  rest.  Sym.  has  oi 
Ofo-noi:  Jerome,  "quia  leges  dissipatae  sunt." 

zvhat  can  the  righteous  do?]  Lit.  "the 
righteous,  what  doelh  he?"  but  probably  in 
the  sense  of  our  version:  the  timid  friend 
might  suggest.  What  will  righteousness  avail 
thee,  when  the  very  foundation  of  justice  is 
overthrown  ?  when  the  king  who  should  ad- 
minister justice  is  your  foe? 


4.  The  answer  of  David.  The  king  may 
reign  here,  but  Jehovah,  the  only  true  King, 
is  in  the  sanctuary  of  His  palace,  His  throne 
is  in  heaven. 

temple]  Or,  "palace:"  on  the  use  of  the 
word  see  note  on  Ps.  v.  7.  It  is  undoubtedly 
applied  to  the  abode  of  God  in  heaven,  pro- 
bably also  to  the  holy  tabernacle:  here  the 
former  application  seems  preferable. 

try]  See  note  on  vii.  9.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  early  and  how  strongly  this 
thought  took  possession  of  David's  heart. 

6.  snares]  This  is  the  literal  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew,  adopted  by  the  LXX.,  Vuljj., 
Jerome,  Syr.,  and  many  critics.  The  meta- 
phor, though  somewhat  harsh,  may  be  de- 
fended, not  however  as  a  confusion  of  images, 
but  as  comparing  the  flashes  of  lightning,  falling 
suddenly,  and  surprising  the  criminal,  to  fiery 
cords  thrown  over  the  prey.  Some  commen- 
tators follow  Symmachus  (see  Field,  '  Hex.'), 
who  takes  the  word  in  the  sense  of  coals 
(liuBpaKas),  or  brands,  but  without  authority 
(Hupf.).  Cf.  (TT(puiTf)s  fXiKes,  'Prom.  V.' 
1083;  Atof  /ido-rt|,  'II.'  Xll.  37:  different, 
but  somewhat  similar  figures. 

Jire  and  brimstone]  I'he  reference  to  Gen. 
xix.  24  is  clear,  and  generally  recognized.  In 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomonha 
Prophets  and  Psalmist  saw  the  great  exam- 
ple and  type  of  divine  judgments;  cf.  Job 
xviii.  15. 

horrible  tempest]  The  Heb^e^v  word,  which 
is  rare  and  obscure,  probably  means  "  a  fiery 
blast."  Ew.,  Hitz.  The  word  occurs  else- 
where only  in  Ps.  cxix.  $2>t  w'here  it  is  ren- 
dered "horror,"  and  in  Lam.  v.  10,  where  it 
is  connected  with  famine:  "  a  blast  of  horror" 
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'f;^'-.    .     snares,   fire   and  brimstone,  and  "an 
ioiipJst.     horrible  tempest :  this  shall  be  the  por- 
tion of  their  cup. 


7  For  the  righteous  Lord  loveth 
righteousness ;  his  countenance  doth 
behold  the  upright. 


may  be  preferable  even  to  that  proposed 
above.      LXX.  nvehiia  /caratyi'Sos'. 

portion  of  their  cup']  This  idiom,  very  com- 
mon in  Scripture,  and  adopted  by  our  Lord, 
occurs  here  probably  for  the  first  time.  See, 
however,  Job  xxi.  20.  David  speaks  of  his 
own  cup  in  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving,  xxiii.  5. 

7.     his  countenance  doth  behold  the  upright] 


Rather,  the  upright  will  behold  His 
countenance;  thus  the  Targ.  and  late  com- 
mentators, Ew.,  Hupf.,  Hitz.,  Per.,  Kay. 
Both  English  versions  follow  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  "To  behold  the  face  of  God"  ex- 
presses the  highest  state  of  blessedness;  see 
Ps.  xvii.  15,  and,  mcHre  especially,  i  Joh. 
iii.  a. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  xl  i. 

The  LXX.  have  iiri  to.  oprj  cos  a-rpovdlov :     mountains,    as    a 
this  may  suggest  a  different  reading,  instead     montem." 
of    DDin    "your    mountain,"   2  D''")n,    i.e. 


bird.      Jerome    has    *'  in 


PSALM  XIL 

I  David,  destitute  of  }nc7nan  comfort,   craveth 
help  of  God.     3  He  comforteth  himself  with 
God's  judgments  on  the  wicked,   and  confix 
deuce  in  God's  tried  promises. 
To  the  chief  Musician  "upon  Sheminith, 
A  Psalm  of  David. 

ELP,  Lord  ;  for  the  godly- 
man  ceaseth ;  for  the  faith- 
ful fail  from  among  the  children  of 
men. 

2    They   speak   vanity  every  one 

with   his   neighbour :   with   flattering 

t  Heb.  an  lips  and  w^ith  ^  a  double  heart  do  they 

heart  and  ■<  ^ 

a7i  heart.     SpeaK. 


I  Or, 

upon  the 
eighth. 
I  Or, 
Save. 


'H 


3  The  Lord  shall  cut  off  all  flat- 
tering lips,  and  the  tongue  that  speak- 

eth  ^  proud  things :  tHeb. 

4  Who  have  said,  With  our  tongue  S^^. 
vi^ill  we  prevail ;  our  lips  ^  are  our  t  Heb. 
own:  who  is  lord  over  us?  ^s.^'^^ 

5  For  the  oppression  of  the  poor, 
for  the  sighing  of  the  needy,  now  will 
I  arise,  saith  the  Lord;  I  will  set 
him  in  safety  from  him  that  "  puffeth  "  Or, 

,   .  ■'   -'  ^  would  en- 

Ut    film.  snare  hi ur 

6  The   words   of  the   Lord  (^r^^'^Sam. 
pure  words:   ^ as  silver  tried  in  a  fur-  Ps.  18.30. 
nace  of  earth,  purified  seven  times 


« 119. 140. 

Prov.  30.  5. 


PsALM   XII. 

This  psalm  resembles  those  which  precede 
it  in  the  description  of  prevalent  hypocrisy 
and  ungodliness,  and  it  is  probably  connected 
with  them,  being,  as  Dr  Kay  points  out,  a 
promise  that  the  four  times  repeated  prayer, 
"  Arise,  O  Lord"  (iii.  7,  vii.  6,  ix.  19,  x.  12), 
shall  be  answered. 

The  psalm  is  divided,  at  end  of  i/.  4,  into 
two  equal  parts,  each  of  four  verses;  the 
former  part  has  the  prayer,  the  second  the 
answer. 

Sheminith]  The  eighth,  or  octave,  the 
bass ;  see  Ps.  vi. 

1.  godly.,  faithful]  The  former  word  de- 
notes piety,  the  second,  stedfastness  in  faith. 

2.  The  construction  would  seem  to  be, 
"smoothness  of  lips  with  double  hearts  do 
they  utter."  They  speak  flattering  words  with 
treacherous  intent. 

'with  a  double  heart]  i  Chro.  xii.  '},2,  \  Prov. 
XX.  10.  Lit.  "with  a  heart  and  heart;" 
compare  Homer,  'II.'  ix.  312,  313,  "Oy 
X   iTepov  fxev  KevOei  iv\  (jjpealv,  aWo  6e  /3a^et. 


3.  proud  things]  Though  less  literal  than 
the  marg.  this  expresses  better  the  sense  of 
the  Hebrew;  see  Dan.  vii.  8,  30;  Rev.  xiii.  5. 

4.  This  verse  describes  the  special  form 
of  the  prevalent  guilt,  the  abuse  of  the  tongue, 
probably  with  a  special  reference  to  courts 
of  law,  the  triumph  of  the  adiicos  Xoyos 
(Aristoph.  'Nubes'). 

our  lips  are  our  o^un]  More  correctly,  as  in 
marg.,  are  with  us,  we  depend  on  them 
for  success.  Isai.  xxviii.  15.  The  next  clause 
refers  to  x.  4,  5,  12,  &c. 

5.  pufcth  at  him]  The  Hebrew  is  ob- 
scure, but  may  probably  be  rendered,  "  I  will 
put  in  safety  him  against  whom  man  puffeth," 
or,  "  I  will  put  him  in  that  safety  for  which 
he  pants."  Cf.  Hab.  ii.  3,  which  should  be 
rendered  "panteth,"  i.e,  hasteneth  to  its  end. 
Hitz.,  Kay.    Gf.  x.  5. 

6.  The  luords]  All  words,  or  utterances 
of  the  Lord,  and  those  in  particular  which 
the  Psalmist  heard  in  his  heart  and  has  just 
recorded.     Cf.  Ps.  xviii.  30,  cxix.  140. 

in  a  furnace  of  earth]  Or,  " /'/;  the  earth:" 
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Attm,  that 

\s,ev«ry 

0nt0f 

tJum. 

♦  HeK 

tJuviUst 

mrttxmti' 


I  Or. 


7  Thou  shalt  keep  them,  O  Lord, 
thou  shalt  presene  ♦them  from  this 
generation  for  ever. 

8  The  wicked  walk  on  every  side, 
when  ♦  the  vilest  men  are  exalted. 

PSALM  XIIL 

I  David  eomfaineth  of  tUlay  in  help.     3  He 
praydkfor  fr eventing  grace,    5  He  boasteth 
ef  divine  mercy. 
To  the  'chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 

HOW  long  wilt  thou  forget  me, 
O  Lord?  for  ever?  how  long 
wilt  thou  hide  thy  face  from  me  ? 

2  How  long  shall  I  take  counsel 
in  my  soul,  having  sorrow  in  my 
heart  daily?  how  long  shall  mine 
enemy  be  exalted  over  me? 

3  Consider  and  hear  mcj  O  Lord 


my  God  :  lighten  mine  eyes,  lest  I 
sleep  the  sleep  of  death ; 

4  Lest  mine  enemy  say,  I  have 
prevailed  against  him ;  and  those  that 
trouble  me  rejoice  when  I  am  moved. 

5  But  I  have  trusted  in  thy  mercy; 
my  heart  shall  rejoice  in  thy  salvation. 

6  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  be- 
cause he  hath  dealt  bountifully  with 
me. 

PSALM  XIV. 

I  David  describeth  the  corruption  of  a  natural 
man.    4  He  convinceth  the  zvicked  by  the  light 
of  their  conscience.     7  He  glorieth  in  the  sal- 
vation of  God. 
To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 


T 


HE  ''fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  * I's- lo- 4. 
There  is   no    God.     They  are    "'  ^* 


the  furnace,  or  crucible,  was  probably  fixed 
m  the  earth:  see  Schiller's  *  Song  of  the  Bell,' 
V.  I.  Hitzig  takes  erets.,  "  earth,"  to  have  the 
meaning  of  rats,  "a  bar,"  as  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  30, 
Heb.,  and  renders,  "  melted  into  bars."  The 
reading  is  ingenious,  but  unnecessary;  and  it 
loses  the  point.  God's  word  is  tried,  its  purity 
and  efficacy  are  tested,  by  contact  with  the 
earth,  and  the  earthy  nature  of  man. 

7.  thenil  The  poor  and  needy,  -v.  5. 

this  generation']  An  expression  often  used, 
as  here,  in  a  bad  sense;  thus  Ixxviii.  8;  Deut. 
xxxii.  5,  ao;  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
1;  ytvta  avTTj. 

8.  walk]  Or,  wicked  men  prowl 
about. 

ivben  the  vilest]  when  Ylllalny  exalts 
Itself  among  the  children  of  men. 
Thus  Ewald,  and  Kay,  who  compares  the 
description  of  the  profligate  son,  Deut.  xxi. 
ao,  where  the  same  word  occurs.  Hupfeld, 
f  jllowed  by  Perowne,  renders  the  word  "  rab- 
ble;" but  there  are  no  indications  of  demo- 
cratic movements  in  the  time  of  David. 

Psalm  XI 1 1. 
This  was  written  in  a  time  of  severe 
lri.il  and  exhaustion,  v.  2,  not  improbably, 
like  the  two  preceding,  when  David  was  pur- 
sued by  Saul.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  contrast 
between  the  Psalmist's  trouble  and  affliction, 
and  the  deep  inwardness  of  his  £aith,  hope 
and  gratitude  to  the  Lord,  v.  6. 

1.  H<Kv  long]  Lit.  How  long,  O  Lord,  wilt 
Thou  forget  me,  for  ever?  The  double 
question  in  a  single  clause,  of  which  there  are 
other  examples  (Ixxix.  5,  Ixxxix.  46),  ex- 
presses naturally  and  forcibly  the  tumult  of 
the  Psalmist's  thoughts ;  fiilly  drawn  out  it 
would  stand,  "how  long  ?  siuxly  not  for  ever  ?" 


hide  tky  face]  Cf.  Job  xiii.  24  ;  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  46. 

2.  take  counsel]  Or,  settle  counsels. 
David  represents  himself  as  meditating  plan 
after  plan.  From  the  following  clause,  ''by 
day,"  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  speaks  here 
of  night :  cf.  Ps.  iv.  4. 

daily]  Or,  by  day  ;  the  night  is  passed  in 
harassing  thoughts,  the  day  in  bitter  sorrow. 

be  exalted  o-ver  tne]  This  appears  to  refer 
to  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  psalm,  and 
probably  to  an  individual,  such  as  Doeg,  or 
Cush.     See  Ps.  vii. 

3.  lighten  mine  eyes]  The  eyes  bedimmed 
by  weariness  or  sorrow  are  lightened  by  the 
revival  of  strength,  or  hope.  Cf.  i  S.  xiv. 
27,  29;  Ezra  ix.  8.  In  this  passage  David 
speaks,  like  Ezra,  of  the  manifestation  of 
God's  favour. 

lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  death]  Or,  more 
forcibly,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  '•  lest  I  sleep  the 
death."  Cf.  Jer.  li.  39,  "  sleep  an  eternal  sleep." 

4.  those  that  trouble  me]  my  foes.  The 
A.  V.  follows  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  but  the  word 
means  simply,  my  adversaries,  or  persecutors. 

1  am  moved]     Ps.  x.  6. 

5.  But  I  have  trusted]  The  I  is  emphatic: 
hut  as  for  me  I  have  trusted  in  Thy 
grace.  The  past  tense  is  used  to  shew 
that  throughout  the  trial  the  trust  has  been 
unshaken.  It  is  the  abiding  habit  of  the 
Psalmist's  soul. 

wf  heart  shall  rejoice]  Or,  "let  my  heart 
rejoice."  David  speaks  of  the  result  when  his 
trust  shall  be  rewarded  by  the  deUverance, 
which  he  knows  is  at  hand. 

Psalm  XIV. 

The  psalm,  with  few  but  not  unimportant 
variations,  occurs  twice;  see  liii.  In  this,  Jeho- 
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corrupt,  they  have  done  abominable 
works,  there  is  none  that  doeth  good. 

2  The  Lord  looked  down  from 
heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to 
see  if  there  were  any  that  did  under- 
stand, and  seek  God. 

3  '^They  are  all  gone  aside,  they 


are  all  together  become  ^  filthy :  there  f  Heb. 
is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  ^^'■''^"'^^ 

4  Have  all  the  workers  of  iniquity 
no  knowledge  ?  who  eat  up  my  peo- 
ple as  they  eat  bread,  and  call  not 
upon  the  Lord.  tHeb. 

5  There  ^were  they  in  great  fear:  Ma  ft 


theyfcnr- 
''ear. 


vah,  but  in  the  53rd,  God,  Elohim,  is  used  con- 
stantly. Both  psalms  are  attributed  to  David, 
nor,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  verse  (see 
note),  is  there  any  internal  indication  of  a  later 
origin.  It  describes  in  general  terms  a  state  of 
profligacy  connected  with  a  practical  atheism, 
in  that  respect  not  substantially  differing  from 
preceding  psalms,  to  which  there  appear  to  be 
some  references.  Thus  Dr  Kay  observes; 
"  Like  xiii.,  this  psalm  ends  with  longing  desire 
for  God's  salvation."  In  1;.  6  we  have  the  up- 
shot of  the  deliberations  alluded  to  in  xiii.  2, 
and  in  v.  5  we  have  the  "righteous  genera- 
tion," in  contrast  to  xii.  7. 

The  structure  resembles  that  of  David's 
earliest  psalm,  xi. ;  two  parts,  three  verses  each, 
I — 3,  4 — 6,  with  an  ejaculatory  close. 

1.  The  fool\  The  Hebrew  is  singularly 
rich  in  words  expressing  folly,  with  the  in- 
separable notion  of  wickedness.  Here  the 
word  chosen  by  David,  nabal^  means  im- 
becile, a  vapid,  worn-out  fool,  one  whose  heart 
and  understanding  are  degraded,  incapable  of 
seeing  truth.  It  is  a  word  never  used  of  mere 
natural  obtuseness,  but  of  spiritual  corruption. 
Hupfeld,  whose  commentary  is  specially  va- 
luable for  discrimination  in  explaining  such 
epithets,  gives  several  instances,  among  them 
Isaiah  xxxii.  6,  "The  vile  person  (nabal  as 
in  this  passage)  will  speak  villany  (nebalah), 
and  his  heart  will  work  iniquity."  See  also 
note  on  Job  ii.  10. 

hath  said  in  his  heart]  In  his  innermost 
consciousness,  the  seat  of  thought  and  con- 
viction. A  conclusion  thus  formed  is  no 
mere  result  of  confusion  or  perplexity  of  the 
discursive  faculty,  but  a  settled  conviction. 
"Whether  the/oo/  speaks  it  out  or  not,  he  is  an 
atheist,  "  God  is  not,  such  is  all  his  thought:" 
see  X.  4 :  to  which  there  is  here  a  reference,  the 
thought  being  now  more  distinctly  brought 
out. 

corrupt"]  The  same  word  as  in  Gen.  vi. 
II,  12:  "all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way;" 
here  "they have  corrupted,  have  made  abomi- 
nable, their  action."  We  have  in  this  verse 
the  outward  proofs  of  the  inward  godlessness 
of  the  fool. 

none  that  doeth  good]  This  phrase  in  the 
Hebrew  corresponds  exactly  to  the  clause 
"there  is  no  God."  That  expresses  the  con- 
viction of  the  fool,  this  declares  the  truth  as 
regards  himself  and  his  class.  Hupfeld  con- 
siders this  as  an  argument  against  the  reference 


to   Gen.  vi.,  since  one  family  was  then  good ; 
but  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  unbelievers  as  such. 

2.  The  Lord,  &c.]  The  fool  looks  into 
his  heart  and  finds  there  no  God;  Jehovah 
looks  upon  the  sons  of  Adam  (the  natural 
man),  and  finds  none  who  have  understanding 
and  seek  God ;  cf.  Ps.  x.  4.  It  is  evident  that 
David  speaks  only  of  the  practical  atheist ;  in 
•v.  5  he  says  expressly,  "  God  is  in  the  gene- 
ration of  the  righteous:"  but  the  expressions 
denote  a  general,  all  but  universal,  corruption ; 
such,  however,  as  is  implied  in  passages  ad- 
mitted to  refer  to  David's  earlier  life;  cf.  Ps. 
xi.  4,  where  the  same  thought  occurs. 

3.  all  gone  aside]  This  explains  and 
limits  the  meaning ;  the  word  (sar)  is  used 
properly  of  apostates,  those  who  have  known 
God  and  forsaken  Him. 

Jilthy]  Lit.  rancid:  used  properly  of 
milk  or  wine,  here  of  the  corruption  of  a 
nature  originally  good.     Cf.  Job  xv.  16. 

St  Paul  turns  this  psalm  with  terrible  force 
against  his  unbelieving  countrymen,  Rom.  iii. 
Some  editions  of  the  LXX.  insert  the  other 
verses  which  St  Paul  adds,  10 — 13,  collected 
from  different  psalms;  but  probably  in  order 
to  make  the  text  agree  with  the  quotation. 
Thus  too  our  Prayer-book  version,  derived 
from  the  Vulg.,  which  follows  the  LXX. 

4.  my  people]  This  proves  that  God's 
people,  "the  righteous  generation,"  v.  5,  are 
distinguished  from  the  evil-doers.  The  ex- 
pression "my  people"  is  pecuUarly  suitable  to 
a  king. 

(who  eat  up  my  people  as  they  eat  bread]  The 
figure  of  eating  a  people,  consuming  and  de- 
stroying as  conquerors,  is  common  in  Hebrew 
and  other  languages ;  cf.  Num.  xiv.  9  ;  Prov. 
XXX.  14;  Lam.  ii.  16  :  but  the  construction  of 
the  second  clause  is  doubtful:  it  may  mean, 
eating  my  people  they  eat  bread,  nourish  them- 
selves by  preying  upon  them:  cf.  drjfjLojSopos 
^aaiXevs,  Hom.  'II.'  I.  ^31  (Kay);  or,  eating 
my  people,  they  live  on,  calmly  enjoying  their 
easy  and  luxurious  life;  thus  Hupfeld,  who 
compares  Ps.  xxii.  26  and  29.  This  seems 
more  forcible  than  the  common  explanation, 
and  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  rendering 
^pcoarei  apTOVf  LXX. 

5.  There]  There,  that  is,  where  God  sur- 
prises them,  making  His  presence  felt.  He  is, 
in  fact,  among  those  whom  they  are  devouring, 
the  righteous  generation.     Like  wild  beasts 
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for  God  is  in  the  generation  of  the 

righteous. 

6  Ye  have  shamed  the  counsel  of 

the  poor,    because  the    Lord  is  his 

refuge. 
iHeb.  7    ^Oh  that  the  salvation  of  Is- 

give,  &c    rael  were  come  out  of  Zion !  when  the 

Lord  bringeth  back  the  captivity  of 

his  people,   Jacob  shall  rejoice,    and 

Israel  shall  be  glad. 


E 


PSALM  XV. 

David  describeth  a  citizen  of  Zion. 
A  Psalm  of  David. 

O.RD.,  *who  shall  ^  abide   in  thyPs.  24. 


sojourn. 


thy  holy  hill? 

2  ^He  that  v^^alketh.  uprightly,  and  *isai.33, 
worketh  righteousness,  and  speakcth 
the  truth  in  his  heart. 


startled  by  a  sudden  attack  they  are  struck  by 
a  panic;  for  such  is  the  true  force  of  the  words 
rendered  "tliey  were  in  great  fear,"  lit.  tbey 
/eared  a  fear;  the  Hebrew  word  is  used  al- 
ways of  sudden  terror ;  Ps.  liii.  5  adds  "where 
no  fear  was,"  i.e.  no  outward  cause  for  alarm. 
in  the  generation  of  the  righteously  The  ex- 
pression is  emphatic:  He  dwells  m  them  as 
Lord,  Saviour,  and  source  of  life  and  strength. 
*'  He  who  touches  you  touches  the  apple  of 
Mine  eye."  Thus  again,  "  Saul,  Saul,  why 
persecutest  thou  Me  ?" 

6.  Te  have  shamed]  Rather,  You  may 
shame  (i.e.  strive  to  baflle)  the  counsel 
of  the  humble,  for  Jehovah  is  his  re- 
fuge. The  expression  is  elliptical :  you  may 
strive  to  overthrow  the  counsel  of  the  meek,  the 
special  object  of  God's  love,  but  in  vain,  for 
he  has  a  sure  refuge.  The  word  counsel  points 
to  X.  a.  This  verse  would  well  befit  David's 
position  on  such  occasions  as  we  find  fully 
described  i  S.  xxiiL  7 — 14. 

7.  This  verse  presents  some  difficulty ;  it 
implies  the  special  presence  of  Jehovah  in 
Zion,  and  therefore  a  period  later  than  the 
setting  up  of  the  tabernacle ;  and  the  other 
clauses,  though  capable  of  another  interpreta- 
tion, are  more  naturally  understood  in  reference 
to  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  may,  without 
any  serious  objection,  be  regarded  as  a  late 
addition  to  the  psalm,  adapting  it  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Israel  in,  exile:  but  that  the 
whole  was  composed  at  that  time  is  an  hypo- 
thesis scarcely  reconcileablc  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  people,  not  heathens,  but  apostates, 
in  the  first  part,  or  with  the  expression  in  the 
second  part  "out  of  Zion,"  when  the  sanc- 
tuary was  destroyed. 

On  the  other  side,  Dr  Kay  considers  that 
the  words  "out  of  Zion"  suit  the  feelings  of 
David  in  his  flight,  when  he  had  left  the  arlt 
in  Zion.  The  expression  "bring  back  the 
captivity"  is  used  generally  of  deliverance  from 
affliction,  as  in  Job  xlii.  10.  In  the  song  of 
Deborah,  Judg.  v.  12,  it  is  used  in  the  literal 
sense.  The  structure  of  the  psalm,  see  above, 
is  favourable  to  the  supposition  of  its  integrity. 

Psalm  XV. 

This  psalm  is  supposed  by  many  critics, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  to  liave  been  com- 


posed by  David  for  the  great  festival  when 
he  brought  the  ark  into  the  tabernacle  at  Zion ; 
see  a  S.  vi.  12 — 19.  There  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  accepting  this  date  as  probable, 
if  not  certain.  The  psalm  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  24th,  which  celebrates  the 
solemn  entrance  of  the  ark  into  the  gates  of 
Zion;  this  may  have  been  recited  before  the 
tabernacle  when  the  ark  was  placed  in  it.  It 
was  specially  an  occasion  on  which  the  moral 
and  spiritual  conditions  of  permanent  accept- 
ance should  be  openly  proclaimed.  All  critics 
bear  witness  to  the  dignity  and  power  of  the 
style,  characteristics  of  David's  psalms  (thus 
Hitzig,  Ew:.,  Moll;  see  also  the  observations 
pn  'Psalms  chronologically  arranged,'  p.  18, 
cd.  1870).  Some  critics  (e.g.  Delitzsch  and 
Kay)  hold  that  it  was  written  by  David  in 
banishment,  and  point  to  the  connection  of 
thoughts  between  this  and  the  preceding  psalm, 
which  they  assign  to  that  period. 

1.  abidel  Or,  as  in  marg.,  sojourn,  as  a 
favoured  settler  (TrapotK^o-ft,  LXX.:  quiscliens 
diversabitur?  Venema).  There  is  a  fine  dis- 
tinction in  the  terms,  the  believer  is  admitted 
as  a  settler^  and  then  takes  up  his  permanent 
abode  (A.  V.  dwell,  /carao-KJ^i/coo-a,  LXX.) 
in  his  Father's  dwelling. 

tabernacle^ThQ  expression  refers  to  the  tent 
which  David'  pitched  on  Mount  Zion  to  re- 
ceive the  ark ;  see  2  S.  vi.  1 7. 

holy  hi/rj  The  hill  of  Zion  became  holy  by 
the  establishment  of  the  ark,  the  symbol  and 
pledge  of  the  Divine  Presence.  The  epithet 
was  properly  applied  to  it  at  once  by  David 
on  this  occasion;  thus  Moses  calls  Horeb 
"the  mountain  of  God,"  Ex.  iii.  i,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  first  manifestation  of  Jehovah. 

2.  <ivalketh  uprightly]  Lit.  perfect.  There 
is  an  evident  refei-ence  to  the  condition  of 
Abraham's  acceptance,  ''^  PValk  before  me,  and 
be  thou  perfect,'^  Gen.  xvii.  i.  The  word  is 
constantly  used  to  denote  a  consistent  and 
thoroughly  conscientious  life;  see  note  on 
Job  i.  I.  Compare  Ps.  ci.,  a  psalm  which 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  this,  and  was 
probably  composed  at  the  same  date;  thus 
Ewald, 

luorketh  righteousness']  Contrasted  with 
"workers  of  iniquity,"  Ps.  xiv.  4.     Jerome 
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3  He  that  backbiteth  not  with  his 
tongue,  nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neigh- 
bour, nor  "taketh  up  a  reproach  a- 
gainst  his  neighbour. 

4  In  whose  eyes  a  vile  person  is 
Lev.2s.36.  contemned;  but  he  honoureth  them 
Deut.  23.  ^}^at  fg^j.  the  Lord.  He  that  swear- 
Ezek.  18.  eth  to  his  own  hurt,  and  changeth  not. 
&  22. 12.         5    '^  He  that   putteth    not   out   his 


I  Or, 

receiveth, 
or,  en- 
dureth. 
cExod.  22 


money  to  usury,  nor  taketh  reward 
against  the  innocent.  He  that  doeth 
these  things  shall  never  be  moved. 

PSALM  XVL 

I.  David,  in  distrust  of,  meritSy  and  hatred  of 
idolatry,  fieeth  to  God  for  pjrscrvation.     5  He 
shezveth  the  hope  of  his  calling,  of  the  resur-  n  Qi 
rection,  and  life  everlasting.  a  golden 

„,,.  ,  -_       .  ,  Psalm  pf 

"  Michtam  of  David.  David' 


observes,  "  Justitia  sola  magna  virtus  est,  et 
mater  omnium."  In  the  next  clause,  "  speak- 
eth  the  truth  in  his  heart"  recalls  "  wdth  a 
double  heart  do  they  speak,"  Ps.  xii.  2. 

3.  ^vith  his  tongue'\  Lit.  on  his  tongue;  a 
forcible  idiom,  representing  the  slanderous  lie 
as  a  store  of  venom;  see  Ps.  x.  7:  there  it  is 
said  to  be  under  the  tongue,  ready  for  use, 
here  "on  the  tongue,"  ready  to  be  dis- 
charged.    Cf.  ci.  5, 

doeth  e'vil\   Cf.  Prov.  lii.  29. 

his  neighbour']  A  different  word-  from  that 
used  in  the  preceding  clause.  That  denotes 
intimacy,  this  mere  vicinity. 

taketh  up]  Better  than  the  marg.  The 
calumniator  takes  up  the  lie,  and.  circulates  it. 

4.  In  'whose  eyes.,  &c.]  The  A.  V.  follows 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  and  is  supported  by 
many  commentators  (Ew.,  xMoll,  Hupf.)^ 
but  the  old  Jewish  interpretation  (Targ.)  is 
generally  accepted,  and  gives  a  more  forcible 
meaning,  "he  is  despised  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  worthless,  and  fearers  of  the  Lord  he 
honoureth."  Thus  Hitzig,  Delitzsch,  Kay 
(who  refers  to  2  S.  vi.  22),  and  the 
Psalter,  "he  that  setteth  not  by  himself, 
but  is  lowly  in  his  own  eyes."  David  thus 
makes  the  extremest  humility  (poorness  of 
spirit.  Matt.  v.  3)  a  chief  characteristic  of 
God's  people;  see  Ps.  xxii.  6,  where  this  ex- 
pression is  applied  to  Him  who  was  "despised 
and  rejected  of  men,"  Isai.  liii.  3. 

to  his  own  hurt]  If  a  man  made  an  un- 
guarded oath  he  was  bound  to  keep  it  if  it 
injured  himself  only,  but  if  it  involved  doing 
evil  to  others,  the  Law  provided  a  trespass- 
offering;  see  Lev.  v.  4,  5,  6.  In  the  former  case 
he  was  not  allowed  to  alter  it ;  see  Lev.  xxvii. 
10,  where  the  same  word  is  used.  Thus 
Hitz.,  Moll,  Kay.  Instead  of  "  to  his  own 
hurt"  the  LXX.  has  "to  his  neighbour," 
r<a  ifKricriov  avTov'  see  also  Vulg.  and  Sym. 
ap.  Field.  Our  Psalter,  as  Perowne  observes, 
combines  the  two  renderings. 

changeth  not]  Or,  "alters  it  not;"  see  last 
note. 

5.  usury]  The  prohibition  (see  marg.  reff.) 
is  admitted  to  apply  to  dealings  between 
Israelites,  but  the  principle  undoubtedly  in- 
cludes all  abuse  of  usury,  to  which  the  ruin 


of  agriculture    in    Italy  was  attributed  by 
Roman  poets,  orators,  and  statesmen. 

taketh  reward]  See  Ex.  xxiii.  8;  Deut. 
xvi.  19;  and  compare  the  charge  of  Jehosha- 
phat  to  his  judges,  2  Chro.  xix.  6,  7.  This 
warnings  ever  needed  and  constantly  repeat- 
ed, fitly  closes  the  king's- enumeration  of  the 
conditions  o£  citizenship  in  the  true  Israel. 

be  mo'ued]  See  x.  6,  xiii.  4  (to  which 
there  may  be  a  reference),  and  xvi.  8. 

Psalm  XVI. 

This  psalm  is  remarkable  for  its  evangelical 
spirit ;  in  none  is  the  faith  stronger,  the  hope, 
indeed  the  certainty,  of  immortal  life,  more 
fully  developed.  It  is  ascribed  to  David  by 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul  on  two  solemn  occasions ; 
see  Acts  ii.  25,  xiii.  35 ;  but  the  date  is  ques- 
tioned, and  some  critics  (as  Ewald,  who  fully 
recognizes  its  exceeding  beauty)  hold  it  to 
belong  to  the  period  of  captivity.  It  is,  how- 
ever, full  of  the  spirit  of  David;  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  psalms  which  precede  and 
follow  it  by  several  thoughts. and  expressions; 
and  the  style  is  recognized  by  critics,  usually 
captious  in  the  question  of  Davidic  author- 
ship, as.  "belonging  unquestionably  to  high 
antiquity  "  (Hitzig),  and  bearing  clear  traces 
of  transactions  in  David's  reign.  The  fresh- 
ness and  vivid  colouring,  the  warmth  and 
brilliancy  of  imagery,  may  point  to  the  early 
portion  of  David's  reign  ere  yet  the  dark 
cloud  had  fallen  on  his  spirit ;  not  improbably 
soon  after  his  peaceful  settlement,  "when  the 
king  sat  in  his  house,  and  the  Lord  had  given 
him  rest  round  about  from  all  his  enemies," 
2  S.  vii.  I. 

Hitzig  assigns  the  psalm  to  a  still  earlier 
period,  and  finds  in  -w.  2,  3  a  reference  to 
the  spoils  which  David  sent  from  Ziklag  to 
bis  friends  among  the  elders  of  Judah,  i,  S. 
XXX.  26.  He  also  points  out  the  temptations 
to  "hasten  after  another  god,"  to  which 
David  says  expressly  that  he  was  exposed  in 
exile,  I.  S.  xxvi.  19.  This  consideration 
has  much  weight;  both  remarks  shew  the 
impression  of  one  of  the  acutest  of  German 
critics  as  to  the  Davidic  character  of  this 
great  psalm.  That  it  is  typical  and  Messianic 
will  not  be  questioned  by  those  who  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  the  New  Testament. 
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PRESERVE  me,  O  God  :  for  in 
thee  do  I  put  my  trust. 

2  O  my  soul^  thou  hast  said  unto 
•  jobM.a.  the  Lord,  Thou  art  my  Lord  :  ''my 
P«?^''9.    goodness  extendeth  not  to  thee ; 

3  But  to  the  saints  that  are  in  the 
earth,  and  to  the  excellent,  in  whom 
is  all  my  delight. 

4  Their  sorrows  shall  be  multi- 
I  Or.  plied  that  *  hasten  after  another  god: 
S2ili£-.  their  drink  offerings  of  blood  will   I 


not  offer,  nor  take  up  their  names  in- 
to my  lips. 

5  ^The  Lord  is  the  portion  ^of*Deut.32. 
mine  inheritance  and  of  my  cup :  £am.  3. 2+. 
thou  maintainest  my  lot.  \^,^- 

6  The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in^^''^- 
pleasant  places ;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly 
heritage. 

7  1  will  bless  the  Lord,  who  hath 
given  me  counsel:  my  reins  also  in- 
struct me  in  the  night  seasons. 


The  structure  is  nearly  regular,  three  parts, 
the  first  and  second  each  with  four  verses,  the 
third  with  three  only. 

Micbtam]  The  interpretation  in  the  marg., 
"a  golden  psalm,"  rests  on  Rabbinical  autho- 
rity; it  is  adopted  by  the  Fathers  generally, 
and  seems  not  unsuitable  to  the  five  psalms, 
Ivi. — ix.,  where  it  occurs;  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  this  psalm,  so  remarkable  for  rich- 
ness in  spiritual  thoughts  and  imagery.  A 
meaning  nearly  allied  to  this,  viz.  jewel  or 
treasure,  is  accepted  by  other  modem  critics; 
thus  Hitzig,  after  Grotius  and  Simonis. 

2.  O  my  soul'\  Instead  of  supplying  these 
words  modem  commentators  follow  the 
ancient  versions,  which  have,  "  I  said  to  Je- 
hovah, Thou  art  my  Lord,"  Heb.  Adonai. 
Cf  Isai.  xxxviii.  10,  11. 

mj  goodness  extendeth  not  to  thee]  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  rendering  is  incorrect ;  the 
Hebrew  may  mean,  "My  well-being  is  not 
above  Thee,"  or  "beyond  Thee;"  i.e.  is  as 
nought  compared  with  Thee;  or  "  is  not  apart 
from  Thee,"  sc.  "depends  wholly  uponThee." 
Thus  Dante,  "come  dicesse  a  Dio:  d'altro 
non  calme,"  ♦  Purg.'  viii.  12.  On  the  con- 
struction and  the  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing verse  see  Note  at  end  of  psalm. 

3.  But  to  the  saints']  The  connection  is 
much  disputed;  it  would  seem  to  be  this:  My 
well-being,  which  is  wholly  from  Thee,  is  for 
{i.e.  is  granted  for  the  benefit  of)  saints,  those 
who  are  in  the  land  (sc.  all  true  Israelites^, 
and  for  the  noble  (sc.  noble  in  spirit),  m 
whom  is  all  my  delight.  The  word  "samts," 
as  in  the  New  Testament,  includes  all  the 
people  of  the  covenant:  see  Lev.  xix.  2,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch. 

4.  Their  sorrows  shall  be  multiplied]  This 
rendering  is  probably  correct;  it  follows 
LXX.,  Syr.  and  Vulg.,  and  is  preferred  gene- 
rally by  late  critics.  The  word  "sorrows" 
may,  however,  refer  to  idols,  thus  Targ., 
Jerome,  Symm. 

that  hasten  after  another  god]  Or,  "who 
woo  another  god."  The  Hebrew  word 
rendered  "  hasten  "  occurs  in  the  same  form 
only  in  Ex.  xxii.  16,  where  the  A.  V.  has 
"endow  her  to  be  his  wife,"  i.e.  pay  a  dowry 


for  her.  Modern  commentators  generally 
prefer  this  rendering:  but  the  sense  "  hasten" 
is  found  in  all  the  old  versions,  and  is  de- 
fended by  Ges.  'Thes.'  p.  772,  who  observes, 
that  the  word  never  occurs  with  the  sense 
of  wooing  in  reference  to  idolatrous  offerings. 
The  relation  of  the  worshipper  to  his  idol  is 
generally  represented  as  that  of  an  adulteress, 
not  of  a  suitor;  see,  however,  Hos.  viii.  9; 
Ezek.  xvi.  i2>,  34. 

of  blood]  This  is  generally  understood  to 
mean  hateful,  as  though  mingled  with  blood, 
or,  "as  though  offered  by  murderers;"  cf  Isai. 
Ixvi.  3.  Bloody  libations  are  not  recorded  to 
have  been  offered  by  heathens;  but  the  term 
may  possibly  be  applied  to  wine  mingled  with 
blood,  of  which  there  is  frequent  mention. 
It  may,  however,  be  noticed  that  on  Egyptian 
monuments  the  priest  is  represented  as  piercing 
the  head  of  a  kneeling  figure,  whose  blood 
spurts  out  as  a  libation. 

their  names]  sc.  of  the  false  gods;  cf.  Ex. 
xxiii.  13. 

5.  David  exhausts  the  copious  list  of  He- 
brew synonyms  to  describe  the  completeness 
of  the  happiness  which  he  has  in  the  Lord, 
thus  drawing  out  the  meaning  involved  in 
•V.  2.  Each  tribe,  each  family  had  its  own 
inheritance;  but  to  Aaron  and  his  seed  the 
Lord  had  said,  "I  am  thy  part,  and  thine 
inheritance  among  the  children  of  Israel," 
Num.  xviii.  20,  where  see  reff.  David  claims 
that  inheritance  for  himself  as  head  of  the 
Theocracy,  and  type  of  Him  who  is  anoint- 
ed Priest,  and  King,  and  Lord  of  all. 

6.  Tl.-'e  lines]  The  lines  which  marked  the 
boundaries  of  a  property;  cf.  Josh.  xvii.  5, 
where  A.V,  has  "portions."  The  words  na- 
turally imply  a  new  grant,  and  accord  with 
the  view  that  this  psalm  was  composed  when 
David  took  up  his  abode  in  Jerusalem. 

in  pleasant  places]  The  A.  V.  renders  the 
same  word  "pleasures"  in  Job  xxxvi.  11. 

/  ha-ve  a  goodly  heritage]  Or,  "my  heritage 
is  beautiful  to  me,"  goodly  in  itself,  and  in 
my  appreciation. 

7.  nvho  hath  given  me  counsel]  This  may 
refer  to  a  special  intimation  of  God's  will 
touching  his  settlement;  cf.  i  S.  xxiii.  9 — la 
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i   fActs2.2s.       8  ''I  have  set  the  Lord  always  be-  soul  in  hell;  neither  wilt  thou  suffer 

'  fore  me:   because  he  is  at  my  right  thine    Holy    One    to    see     corrup- 

hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved.  tion. 

9  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and         1 1  Thou  wilt  shew  me  the  path 

i  ^J^^^J}'^^^   my    glory   rejoiceth  :    my    flesh   also  of  life :   in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of 

fideutiy.    shall  ^  rest  in  hope.  joy ;  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  plea- 

&^i3.'35r"       10  ^For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  sures  for  evermore. 


and  2  S.  V.  19.    On  such  an  occasion  the  king 
would  not  fail  to  seek  counsel  of  the  Lord. 

my  reins']  The  reins  (lit.  kidneys)  are  to  the 
Hebrews  the  seat  of  feeling  and  emotions; 
see  Job  xix.  27;  and  this  verse  implies  that 
the  happy  settlement  had  been  preceded  by 
anxious  meditations  at  night,  ever  associated 
in  David's  mind  with  self-examination,  and  the 
searching  of  man's  spirit  by  God;  see  Ps.  iv.  4, 
xvii,  3,  and  compare  Job  xxxiii.  14 — 16,  19. 

8 — 10.  This  passage  is  quoted  by  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul  as  directly,  or  in  its  highest 
sense,  applicable  to  the  Messiah.  It  contains 
one  of  the  very  clearest  and  strongest  declara- 
tions of  belief  in  a  blessed  futurity  which  can 
be  adduced  from  the  Old  Testament.  As  such 
it  is  recognized  by  ancient  and  modern  inter- 
preters, none  speaking  out  more  clearly  than 
Ewald,  p.  249:  "  It  goes  beyond  other  words 
of  David,  nor  is  anything  corresponding  to 
it  found  in  later  Hebrew  writers."  There  is 
but  one  adequate  explanation  of  such  a  fact, 
viz.  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  was  in 
David  as  a  prophet  (see  i  Pet.  i.  11  and  Acts 
ii.  30),  moved  and  controlled  his  uttei'ances, 
so  that,  while  they  expressed  fully  his  own 
yearnings,  they  signified  beforehand  the  glory 
that  should  follo-oj  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  Moll,  p.  loi,  draws  out  this  view 
with  his  usual  ability  and  insight. 

8.  have  set... always]  Both  words  express 
most  forcibly  the  continuous  realization  of 
the  divine  Presence. 

shall  not  be  mo'ved\     Cf.  Ps.  X.  6. 

9.  my  glory]  i.e.  my  soul,  or  spirit;  man's 
spiritual  nature,  which  is  his  true  glory,  in 
which  is  found  the  image  and  likeness  to  God. 
The  expression  first  occurs  in  Gen.  xlix.  6, 
where  it  is  used  by  Jacob  as  synonymous 
with  "soul;"  see  note  in  loc.  We  have  thus 
in  this  passage  the  threefold  division  of  man's 
nature:  the  heart,  as  the  seat  of  the  under- 
standing; the  soul,  as  the  abode  of  spiritual 
instincts;  and  the  flesh,  or  body.  Each  has 
its  own  blessing ;  even  the  lowest  is  secure  of 
endurance;  for  though  the  words  "shall  rest 
in  hope"  mean  primarily  "  will  dwell  in  secu- 
rity," or  "confidence,"  that  confidence  in- 
volves the  thought  of  permanence  or  restora- 
tion. David  speaking  as  a  prophet  (Acts  ii. 
30)  uses  words  which  point  to  another  life. 
The  last  words  "shall  rest  in  hope"  corre- 


spond to  XV.  I,  "shall  dwell  in  Thy  holy 
hill,"  where  the  same  verb  is  used  in  the 
Hebrew. 

10.  in  hell]  "To  Sheol,"  here,  as  always, 
the  abode  of  the  departed.  God  will  not 
leave  the  soul  in  that  intermediate  state  into 
which  it  passes  at  death. 

thine  Holy  One]  This  is  a  true  rendering; 
the  word  means  one  who  is  the  object  cr 
bearer  of  divine  grace  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  19, 1. 5,  where 
A.V.  has  "saints"),  or  even  the  bestower  of 
grace;  in  which  sense,  though  rarely,  it  is 
applied  to  God  Himself,  as  in  Ps.  cxlv.  1 7 ; 
Jer.  iii.  12,  where  A.  V.  has  "merciful." 
it  must  be  referred  to  Christ  on  the  au- 
thority of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  (see  marg. 
refs.),  who  assume  this  application  as  a  fact 
universally  admitted  by  those  whom  they 
address.  The  reading  of  the  Hebrew  is  con- 
tested whether  "holy  ones,"  or  "holy  one," 
but  the  latter  has  the  support  of  all  ancient 
versions,  of  the  greater  number  of  MSS., 
especially  of  the  best  and  most  ancient,  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  of  able  critics. 

corruption]  This  rendering  should  be 
retained;  it  follows  the  LXX.  (diacfidopdvj 
Vulg.  corruptionem,  Syr.  id.;  the  Chaldee  is 
doubtful,  see  Buxtorf,  'Lex.  Gh.'  p.  2374  ;  but 
as  the  text  stands  the  meaning  "corrup- 
tion "  is  the  more  probable) ;  thus  Dr  Kay, 
Klauss,  and  Moll,  who  fully  justifies  it  by 
reference  to  other  passages  (as  Job  xvii.  14 ; 
Ps.  xlix.  9,  Iv.  23,  where  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  pit,  and  rendered  A.V.  "destruction:" 
better,  as  here,  "corruption").  Some  com- 
mentators (Ew.,  Hupf.,  Perowne)  render  the 
word  "pit,"  i.e.  "grave;"  a  translation  to 
which  there  is  the  very  serious  objection  that 
it  makes  God  promise  that  His  Holy  One  shall 
not  be  buried,  and  that  it  contradicts  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul  (Acts  ii.  31,  xiii.  S5 — 37); 
thus  being  in  fact  equally  opposed  to  commc  n 
sense  and  to  Holy  Writ.  The  meaning  was 
so  clear  to  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  that,  unable  as 
they  were  to  reconcile  it  with  David's  histoiy, 
they  invented  the  fable  that  his  body  was 
preserved  from  corruption.     Moll. 

11.  the  path  of  life]  From  the  context  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  Psalmist  speaks  of 
the  way  to  eternal  life  in  contrast  to  corrup- 
tion and  the  abode  in  Sheol.  That  life  is  the 
life  in  God,  of  which  the  holy  become  par- 
takers when  admitted  into  His  Presence,  where 
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I,  2. 


ChHst  seated  at  Hi.«;  right  hand  dispenses 
pleasures  (the  same  word  as  in  i\  6,  Kay) 
for  evermore. 

The  psalm  is  Messianic  in  the  highest  sense; 
and  were  it  not  capable  of  a  twofold  applica- 


tion, to  David  and  to  Christ,  the  latter  alone 
would  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  sound  exege- 
sis. It  adheres  at  once  closely  to  the  literal 
interpretation,  and  accords  with  the  revealed 
mind  of  the  Spirit. 


2.  It  is  agreed  that  tobatbi  means  phy- 
sical good,  prosperity  or  happiness,  or,  nearer 
still,  "  well-being,"  as  above.  The  meaning  of 
T^y  is  contested:  lit.  upon  thee,  (rj  A  mean- 
ing grammatically  possible  is  *'  a  deU  or  duty 
incumbent  upon  Thee;"  thus  Blihl  and  Isaki 
(quoted  by  Moll),  and  Dr  Kay,  who  render, 
*'mv  prosperity  has  no  claims  upon  Thee," 
i.e.  is  a  free  gift  of  Thy  bounty.  (2)  Over 
and  above,  beyond;  or,  exists  not  save  in 
Thee;  has  no  other  source.  Thus  Symm.,  ovk 
tariu  avtv  <rov.  The  Chald.,  "  is  not  given 
save  by  Thee."    Syr.,  "is  of  Thee."     In 

Arabic  the  preposition  ic  has  the  secondary 
and  somewhat  rare  meaning  "praeter;"  cf. 
Ewald,  'Gram.  Arab.'  §  591,  {^^JiA&^  te 
neglecto,  te  posthabito;  but  no  clear  in- 
stances of  such  usage  are  found  in  Hebrew. 
Bottcher  seems  to  accept  this  view ;  he  com- 
pares for  the  sense  in  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25.  (3)  "  Over 
Thee"  is  the  most  obvious  and  natural  con- 
struction, and,  if  accepted,  must  be  understood 
to  mean,  "more  esteemed  or  loved  than  Thou :" 
a  litotes  which  affirms  the  opposite,  "  I  love 
Thee  far  above  all  that  belong  to  my  well- 


NOTES  on  Psalm  xvi.  2,  3. 

being."  (4)  Hupf.  suggests  that  71  may- 
mean  "only,"  which  would  give  "my  hap- 
piness is  in  Thee  alone;"  but  no  instance  of 
such  a  meaning  can  be  adduced.  (5)  Perowne 
would  read  ^D  for  i?!.  Two  MSS.,  one  of 
Kennicott,  one  of  De  Rossi,  have  7D,  but  the 
emendation  is  scarcely  admissible  as  an  eva- 
sion of  a  difficulty.  The  general  sense,  My 
happiness  is  of  Thee  only,  in  some  form  or 
other  is  generally  accepted. 


3.  LXX.  ToTy  ay  lots  to7s  eV  Trj  yfj  avTOVf 
(davfiaarcop-e  navra  ra  OiKruiara  avrov  (v 
avTols.  Vulg.  "in  terra  ejus,  mirificavit  omnes 
voluntates  meas  in  eis."  Syr.  follows  the  text 
rec.  omitting  7X0T\.  The  Masoretic  text  appears 
to  be  corrupt;  it  is  not  only  obscure,  but 
seems  to  introduce  an  alien  thought.  The 
LXX.  may  have  read,  HDH  pKl  ^^^  m\iph 
Dn  "IVDn  ^3  "inN\  "  For  the  saints  who  are 
in  the  land.  He  hath  magnified  all  His  de- 
light in  them."  Taking  the  Hebrew  text  as 
it  stands  the  construction  least  open  to  ob- 
jection is  that  which  connects  this  verse  with 
the  preceding,  as  in  the  foot-note. 


I 
I 


PSALM  XVII. 

I  David f  in  confidence  of  his  integrity,  craveth 

defence  of  God  against  his  enemies.      \o  He 

ihcwcth  their  pride,  craft,  and  eagerness.  13  /^ 

frayeth  against  iheni  in  confidence  of  his  hofie. 

A  Prayer  of  David. 


HEAR  ^the  right,  O  Lord,  at-j.H^^- 
tend    unto   my  cry,    give  ear 
unto  my  prayer,  that  goeth  ^  not  out  \^^^'^f 
of  fein;ned  lips.  upso/ 

Z    Let   my   sentence   come   forth 


Psalm  XVII. 
This  psalm  is  attributed  to  David  in  the 
inscription,  and  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
the  marked  characteristics  of  his  early  style. 
In  some  points  it  resembles  the  preceding  psalm, 
but  it  was  e\'idently  written  under  different 
circumstances:  some  peculiar  expressions  are 
found  in  both,  in  both  there  is  the  declaration 
of  entire  faith  in  a  future  life  (which  may 
probably  account  for  their  juxtaposition  in 
the  Psalter) ;  but  in  this  there  is  a  deeper  tone 
of  indignation,  the  current  of  thought  and 
language  is  more  rehement  and  abrupt,  the 
writer  is  sorely  tried  inwardly  (3 — 5),  and 
outwardly  oppressed  and  persecuted.  The 
feelings,  which  must  have  possessed  David 
when  Saul  "  pursued  after  him  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Maon,"  i  S.  xxiii.  26,  could  not  be 
expressed  more  vividly;  and   Hitzig,  whom 


Moll  follows,  is  probably  right  in  assigning 
the  psalm  to  that  period  of  David's  life. 

The  psalm  is  called  a  prayer  (Tephillah) ;  it 
may  be  as  the  ancient  and  generic  name  for 
tliese  compositions,  which  afterwards  bore 
different  designations  with  reference  to  their 
liturgical  use,  or  musical  accompaniment; 
but  more  probably  because  David  himself 
calls  it  a  prayer  (t.  i),  and  devout  supplica- 
tion is  its  special  characteristic.  Four  other 
psalms  (Ixxxvi.,  xc,  cii.,  cxlii.)  bear  the  same 
title :  see  also  the  subscription  of  Ps.  Ixxii.,  20. 
The  structure  is  regular,  with  clauses  of  three 
lines  each ;  but  the  divisions  are  not  strongly 
marked,  except  at  the  end  of  v.  12. 

1.  the  rigbtl  i.  e.  Hear  and  vindicate  the 
righteous  cause.  David  identifies  his  cause 
with  that  of  righteousness,  which  was  assailed 
in  him,  and  speaks  in  him, 


k 


I 
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from  thy  presence ;  let  thine  eyes  be- 
hold the  things  that  are  equal. 

3  Thou  hast  proved  mine  heart; 
thou  hast  visited  me  in  the  night; 
thou  hast  tried  me,  and  shalt  find 
nothing;  I  am  purposed  that  my 
mouth  shall  not  transgress. 

4  Concerning  the  works  of  men, 
by  the  v^ord  of  thy  lips  I  have  kept 
me  from  the  paths  of  the  destroyer. 

5  Hold  up  my  goings  in  thy  paths, 
that  my  footsteps  ^  slip  not. 


6  I  have  called  upon  thee,  for 
thou  vi^ilt  hear  me,  O  God:  incline 
thine  ear  unto  me,  and  hear  my  speech. 

7  Shew  thy  marvellous  lovingkind- 
ness,  O  thou  H  that  savest  by  thy 
right  hand  them  which  put  their 
trust  in  thee  from  those  that  rise  up 
against  them. 

8  Keep  me  as  the  apple  of  the 
eye,  hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy 
wings, 

9  From  the  wicked  Uhat  oppress 


D  Or,  that 
savest 
them 
which 
trust  in 
Xhzzfront 
those  that 
rise  lip 
against 
thy  right 
hand. 
tHeb. 
that  waste 


my  cry\  This  Hebrew  word,  which  gene- 
rally means  a  joyful  shout,  here  expresses 
the  loudness  and  earnestness  of  the  entreaty; 
"prayer,"  in  the  next  clause,  the  devoutness 
of  the  feeling  to  which  it  gave  utterance. 
Both  words  are  thus  combined  in  Ps.  Ixi.  i, 
Jer.  vii.  16. 

that goetb^  &c.]  Or,  "from  lips  without 
guile." 

2.  my  sentence]^  Or,  "  my  judgment ;" 
the  word  implies  a  declaration  of  the  right- 
eousness of  his  cause. 

the  th'pigs  that  are  equal]  Or,  upright- 
ness; sc.  the  uprightness  of  the  supplicant 
for  justice. 

3.  This  verse  expresses  the  consciousness 
not  of  sinlessness,  but  of  sincerity;  the  Psalm- 
ist needs,  and  invites,  the  fiery  process  of  test- 
ing and  refining,  but  with  a  certainty  that 
it  will  result  in  a  recognition  of  his  integrity.. 

in  the  night']     See  note  on  xvi.  7. 

thou  hast  tried  me]  Assayed  me,  as  gold 
or  silver  by  fire.  See  xii.  6,  xxvi.  a  ;  Job 
xxiii.  ID ;  Zech.  xiii.  ^  ;  and  i  Pet.  i.  7. 

and  shalt  find  nothing]  Lit.,  Tho'i  wilt  not 
find,  sc.  any  dross,  sc.  any  guilty  remem- 
brance or  purpose. 

I  am  purposed]  See  last  note.  This  ren- 
dering (if  retained  as  by  Dr  Kay,  who  com- 
pares Jer.  iv.  28)  implies  deliberate  purpose 
under  strong  provocation., 

that  my  mouth  shall  not  transgress']  Or, 
"  my  mouth  transgresseth  not."  David  asserts 
that  the  result  of  the  trial  will  be  that  he  is 
declared  innocent  in  thought  and  in  word. 
This  rendering  seems  on  the  whole  preferable, 
since  the  object  of  his  prayer  is  to  obtain 
a  recognition  of  his  right,  v.  i. 

4.  Concerning  the  nvorks  of  men]  Or,  man, 
lit.  Adam;  the  natural  man.  David  con- 
tinues his  defence.  His  intent  is  pure,  his 
words  innocent,  and,  as  to  his  course  of  life, 
his  acts  as  a  natural  man,  he  has  been  guided 
by  God's  word,  and  kept  himself  from  the 
ways  of  the  violent.  David  may  possibly 
refer  to  a  special  temptation  to  do  a  violent 
and  cruel  act,   such   for  instance    as  when 


^^  some  bade  him  kill  Saul,  and  his  eye  spared 
him,  being  the  Lord's  anointed"  (i  S. 
xxiv.  10).  The  construction  of  these  clauses 
presents  some  difficulties,  but  the  general 
meaning  appears  to  be  correctly  expressed 
by  the  A.  V. 

5.  Holdup.,  &c.]  Rather,  "holding  fast  to 
Thy  tracks  iu  my  goings  my  footsteps  have 
not  been  moved."  The  construction  is  some- 
what difficult,  but  the  general  meaning  is  clear, 
that  David  keeping  steadily  in  tracks  marked 
for  him  by  God  is  preserved  from  overthrow. 
David  states  a  fact  and  accounts  for  it,  thus 
completing  his  defence.  The  word  "moved" 
is  characteristic  of  David's  style  (see  x.  6, 
XV.  5);  it  implies  a  violent  shock. 

6.  I  ha've  called]  The  I  is  emphatic. 
"  I  have  called,  I,  such  as  I  feel  myself  to  be." 
It  marks  the  transition  ;  his  "  apologia  pro  vita 
sua  "  is  completed,  he  turns  to  prayer. 

7.  The  marginal  rendering  of  this  verse, 
which  agrees  with  the  Prayer-book,  is  pro- 
bably correct,  but  the  A.  V.  gives  a  good 
sense,  and  is  defended  by  able  critics.  The 
o^uestion  whether  the  preposition  before  "  right 
hand"  should  be  rendered  "  by"  or  "  against" 
is  open ;  both  constructions  are  tenable ;  the 
latter  has  in  its  favour  Ps.  xxvii.  la;  Mic. 
vii.  6  ;  LXX.,  Vulg.  Hupfeld,  however,  says 
rjjithout  doubt  it  means  "  by  Thy  right  hand;" 
thus  too  Dr  Kay. 

8.  apple  of  the  eye]  The  Hebrew  expres- 
sion is  even  more  full  of  tenderness;  "the 
pupil,  daughter  of  the  eye."  Both  figures  in 
this  verse  are  found  in  most  touching  passages 
of  the  O.  T.:  the  earliest  in  Deut.  xxxii. 
10,  11;  a  book  ever  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  Psalmist.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  the 
term  "child  of  the  eye"  for  darling;  see 
Vol.  I.  '  Essay  on  Egyptian  History,'  note  20. 
Compare  Kopacnov  and  "  pupilla." 

under  the  shadow^  &c.]  Cf.  Ruth  ii.  12; 
Matt,  xxiii.  37. 

9.  that  oppress  me]  Or,  "who  destroy 
me,"  or,  "waste  me,"  as  the  A.  V.  renders 
this  word,  Isai.  xv.  x. 
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tHeb. 


4tgtumst 


»Heb. 
Thttikt- 
utu  «/ 
Aim  (that 
is,<if€very 
an*  of 
them)  is«t 
a  liam  that 
dtsiretkU 


tHeb. 
tittim£. 
tHeb. 
pTtvtnt 

hit  face. 


me,  from  *  my  deadly  enemies,  who 
compass  me  about. 

10  They  are  inclosed  in  their  own 
fat :  with  their  mouth  they  speak 
proudly. 

11  They  have  now  compassed  us 
in  our  steps :  they  have  set  their  eyes 
bowing  down  to  the  earth ; 

12  'Like  as  a  lion  that  is  greedy 
of  his  prey,  and  as  it  were  a  young 
lion  *  lurking  in  secret  places. 

13  Arise,  O  Lord,  *  disappoint 
him,    cast   him   down :    deliver    my 


soul  from  the  wicked,  "  which  is  thy  "  Or, 
sword :  ^^^ 

14  'From    men    which    are   thy  11  Or, 
hand,   O   Lord,    from    men   of  xh^^Zine" 
world,   which   have  their  portion    in  ^^'^' 
this  life,  and  whose  belly  thou  fillest 

with  thy  hid  treasure :  "  they  are  full  J^r*  . 
of  children,  and  leave  the  rest  of  their  dren  are 
substance  to  their  babes.  ■^^^^' 

15  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy 
face  in  righteousness  :  I  shall  be  sa- 
tisfied, when  I  awake,  with  thy  like- 
ness. 


deadly  enemles\  The  Hebrew  has  "  enemies 
in  soul,"  /.  e.  in  fierce  intent,  lusting  for  my 
destruction.  The  marg.  "  against  my  soul," 
/.  e.  against  my  life,  is  defensible  (see  Kimchi, 
ap.  Hupf.),  but  less  probable. 

10.  Tbej  are  inclosed  in  their  own  fat"}  Lit. 
**they  have  closed  their  fat,"  sc.  their  heart, 
which  from  self-indulgence  is  become  a  mere 
fcelingless  lump  of  fat.  See  Ps.  cxix.  70.  They 
are  no  more  capable  of  kindly  emotions,  or 
they  exclude  them  altogether.  There  is  truth 
both  physiological  and  moral  in  this  repre- 
sentation. The  heart  in  "fatty  degeneracy" 
becomes  sluggish,  and  loses  its  susceptibility. 
Hupfeld  shews  that  in  Arabic  the  word  here 
rendered  "fat"  means  the  pericardium,  or 
simply  the  heart ;  and  traces  the  Hebrew  word 
for  heart  to  the  same  meaning,  leb,  heart,  pro- 
perly "a  fetty  lump."  Thus  too  Schnur.,  Ros., 
Ges.  On  the  general  connection  between  the 
physical  and  moral  symptoms,  see  Deut. 
xxxii.  15;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  7;  and  Job  xv.  27. 

11.  compassed]  Thus  "  Saul  and  his  men 
compassed  David  and  his  men  round  about  to 
take  them,"  i  S.  xxiii.  a6. 

bvw'mg  down  to  the  earth"]  Or,  "to  cast 
me  down  to  the  earth."  The  figure  refers  to 
the  lion  which  fixes  his  eye  on  the  prey,  so 
that  it  falls  paralysed  by  terror.  The  Hebrew 
may  be  rendered  "they  set  their  eyes  that 
their  prey  may  fall  on  the  earth." 

12.  Like  as  a  lion,  &c.]  His  likeness  Is 
at  a  lion  eager  to  rend.  In  both  clauses 
the  lion  is  represented,  as  in  the  preceding 
▼(«?,  crouching  with  its  eye  fixed  on  the 
prey,  eager  to  spring  and  rend  it.  Cf.  Ps. 
X.  7 — 9.  One  person  is  clearly  designated, 
doubtless  Saul,  whose  image  in  David's  mind 
was  associated  with  that  of  a  lion,  both  fur 
evil  and  for  good ;  see  z  S.  i.  23. 

13.  disappoint]  Or,  "prevent,"  "come 
before  his  face ;"  the  lion  has  its  face  towards 
the  prey,  in  act  to  spring,  the  Lord  is  en- 
treated to  stand  suddenly  in  front  of  it,  and 
arrest  its  leap.  Cf.  Ps.  xviii.  4,  5.  It  would  be 
well  to  retain  the  word  •'prevent"  here  as  in 


all  similar  passages.  Thus  the  A.  V.  in 
Job  XXX.  27. 

cast  him  down]  Or,  "fasten  him  down;" 
the  Hebrew  graphically  describes  the  act  of 
pressing  down  the  crouching  beast,  keeping 
him  in  the  base,  treacherous  position  he  has 
assumed.  The  same  word  is  used  xviii.  39, 
Ixxviii.  31. 

which  is  thy  sword]  Rather,  "by  Thy 
sword :"  although  this  scarcely  expresses  tlie 
force  of  the  original ;  lit.  "  do  Thou,  Thy 
sword,  deliver  my  soul,  &c.,"  Thy  sword 
being  thus  in  apposition  with  "  Thou."  The 
A.  V.  represents  the  wicked  as  instruments 
in  God's  hand ;  a  true  thought  in  itself  (see 
Isai.  X.  5),  but  not  adapted  to  the  context,  in 
which  David's  enemies  are  acting  against 
God. 

14.  From  men^  &c.]  As  in  the  marg. 
From  men  by  Thy  hand,  O  Lord. 

of  the  world]  The  "world"  here  means 
temporal  existence,  the  world  of  time  and 
sense,  corresponding  to  oXwv  in  the  N.  T., 
"the  children  of  this  world,''^  Luke  xvi.  8. 
"Of  the  world"  does  not  express,  as  our 
idiom  might  do,  men  who  live  in  the  world, 
but  who  are  of  it,  deriving  from  it  their 
motives  and  objects.  The  meaning  comes 
out  even  more  distinctly  in  the  next  clause, 
whose  whole  portion  is  in  this  life,  who  have 
here  all  that  is  due  to  them,  all  that  they  care 
to  receive;  see  Luke  xvi.  25. 

hid  treasure]  Or,  simply  "  stores,"  sc.  food 
stored  by  God's  providence  for  all  His  crea- 
tures, used  to  satiety  by  those  "who  have 
lived  in  pleasure  upon  the  earth,"  Jas.  v.  5. 

leanje  the  rest,  Sec]  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant statement,  shewing  how  entirely  the 
Psalmist  and  Job  (xxi.  17)  agree  as  to  the 
course  of  God's  providence ;  both  repudiating 
the  doctrine  of  retribution  in  this  life,  exactly 
corresponding  to  man's  deserts. 

15.  The  meaning  of  this  verse,  the  most 
important  in  the  psalm,  is  much  disputed. 
Happily  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  literal 
sense. 
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The  language  Is  quite  free  from  obscurity. 
I,  says  David  as  before  (-v.  6)  emphatically, 
I,  such  as  I  am,  poor,  persecuted  but  innocent, 
and  God's  friend,  shall  behold  Thy  counte- 
nance in  righteousness.  So  far  there  is  no 
substantial  difference  between  commentators. 
David  sets  against  the  prosperity  of  his  enemies 
the  single  fact  that  he  is  sure  of  a  vindication 
of  his  righteousness  in  God's  own  presence. 
But  the  next  clause  goes  much  farther.  "When 
I  awake,"  what  can  that  mean?  Not  from 
sleep,  David  had  no  thought  of  sleeping ;  not 
from  the  present  danger,  that  had  no  connec- 
tion with  repose;  what  could  it  be  but  from 
death  ?  His  enemies  are  satisfied  in  this  life 
with  the  hid  treasures  of  Providence;  when 
David  awakes  out  of  the  sleep,  which  will  be 
the  end  of  all  happiness  to  them,  he  will  be 
satisfied  with  God's  likeness.  The  word 
likeness  does  not  mean  the  "likeness  and 
image"  of  Genesis  i.,  but  the  Form  of  God 
Himself,  called  in  the  N.  T.  (jLop(})i]  and  e?So?, 
of  which  all  we  know  is  that  it  is  inconceiv- 
able, but  of  which  we  believe  that  it  will  be 
beheld  and  realized  in  the  Person  of  the  Son. 


David  believed,  if  we  may  trust  these  words, 
that  when  life  was  gone,  and  the  sleep  of  death 
terminated,  all  his  longings  would  be  satisfied 
by  the  manifestation  of  that  Form. 

The  process  of  some  German  critics  in 
dealing  with  this  text  is  instructive.  Most 
of  them  are  satisfied  that  the  psalm  must 
belong  to  the  time  of  David,  and  since  they 
hold  that  no  indications  of  a  future  life  are 
to  be  found  at  that  period,  they  attempt  to 
explain  away  the  words:  the  sense  however 
is  too  obvious  for  a  man  of  real  insight  into 
language  to  reject,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of 
the  conclusion  to  which  nearly  all  other  argu- 
ments lead,  some  able  but  unscrupulous  com- 
mentators repudiate  the  Davidic  authorship, 
and  assign  this  composition  to  the  time  when, 
as  they  assume,  the  Jews  had  learned  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  from  their  Persian 
conquerors.  Very  few  points  in  biblical 
exegesis  are  more  certain  than  that  David 
wrote  the  psalm,  and  that  this  text  declares, 
what  is  elsewhere  clearly  intimated,  a  firm 
belief  in  a  futurity  of  blessedness  reserved  for 
the  true  children  of  God. 


Some  critics  (Hupf.,  E\v.,  Moll,)  render  the 
first  word  in  the  second  clause  C"  I  am  pur- 
posed," A.V.)  "guilty  thought  in  me."  This 
completes  the  sentence,  is  grammatically  tenable 
(Hupf.  takes  it  as  the  infin.  with  suflix),  and 


NOTE  on  Psalm  xvii.  3. 

has  the  authority  of  LXX.,  d8iKia,  Vulg., 
"iniquitas,"  Targ.,  J^n^nE^',  "corruption" 
(with  an  alternative,  however,  "cogitari  ma- 
lum"); Syr.  "evil."  This  is  probably  the 
true  reading  and  rendering. 


PSALM  XVIII. 

David  praiseth  God  for  his  manifold  and  mar- 
vellous blessings. 
To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David,  the 
servant  of  the  Lord,   vi^ho  spake  unto  the 


Lord  the  words  of  *this  song  in  the  day  that  *  2  Sam. 
the  Lord  delivered  him  from  the  hand  of  all  22. 
his  enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  Saul:  And 
he  said, 

I    WILL  love  thee,  O  Lord,  my 
strength. 


Psalm  XVIII. 

This  psalm  is  the  longest,  and  in  some 
points  one  of  the  most  important,  of  those  which 
are  attributed  to  David  in  the  inscriptions.  It 
was  composed  after  the  complete  subjugation 
of  David's  foreign  enemies,  when  all  traces 
of  opposition  from  Saul's  family  had  passed 
away,  and,  as  critics  generally  agree  (see  Ew., 
Hitz.),  for  the  express  purpose  of  a  public 
thanksgiving,  and  celebration  of  a  series  of 
victories.  So  much  we  gather  from  the  in- 
scription, which  is  repeated  nearly  verbatim 
in  1  S.  xxii.,  and  was  probably  taken  from 
a  contemporary  chronicle.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  to  have  been  written  before  the 
great  sin  was  committed  which  threw  a  dark 
shadow  over  the  spirit  of  the  king  and  the 
state  of  his  kingdom.  There  is  no  allusion 
to  domestic  enemies,  no  indication  of  remorse 
for  special  guilt ;  all  foes  are  subdued,  and  the 


Psalmist,  confident  in  God's  salvation,  looks 
forward  to  a  peaceful  and  glorious  future  for 
himself  and  his  seed.  These  and  other  notices 
make  it  highly  probable  that  it  belongs  to 
the  period  described  in  %  S.  vii. — ix,  special 
references  to  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  the 
notes.  The  style  of  the  psalm  is  such  as 
befits  the  maturity  of  David's  genius;  it  is  at 
once  remarkable  for  vigour  and  grace,  full  of 
archaic  grandeur,  and  yet  free  from  abrupt 
transitions  and  thoughts  labouring  for  utter- 
ance, forcing,  as  it  were,  language  into  strange 
forms,  which  make  some  of  the  earlier  psalms 
diflUcult  to  understand.  (See  some  fine  gene- 
ral remarks  by  Ewald,  '  G.  L'  iii.  p.  78.) 
The  internal  indications  of  authorship,  and 
the  external  evidence,  are  so  convincing,  that 
with  two  exceptions  (Lengerkeand  Olshausen, 
see  Introd.)  critics  of  all  schools,  none  more 
earnestly  than  Ewald  and  Hitzig,  accept  it  as 
the  production  of  David ;  the  one,  indeed,  by 
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2  The  Lord  is  my  rock,  and  my 
fortress,  and  my  deliverer;  my  God, 
♦  my  strength,  in  whom  I  will  trust ; 
my  buckler,  and  the  horn  of  my  sal- 
vation, and  my  high  tower. 

3  I  will  call  upon  the  Lord,  who 


is  worthy  to  be  praised :  so  shall  I  be 
saved  from  mine  enemies. 

4  "The  sorrows  of  death  compass-  «Ps.ii6.3.i 
ed  me,  and  the  floods  of  *  ungodly  ^^^^ 
men  made  me  afraid. 

5  The  "  sorrows  of  hell  compassed  cords. 


which  the  authenticity  of  other  psalms  may  be 
tested.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  king,  as  head 
of  the  Theocracy,  pervades  the  composition. 

The  psalm  is  not  directly  Messianic,  apply- 
ing as  it  does  unquestionably  to  the  person, 
acts  and  feelings  of  David,  but  typical  bear- 
ings throughout  are  distinct.  All  events  are 
idealized.  The  personal  manifestation  of 
God,  the  king's  righteousness,  his  mission  to 
the  heathen,  as  their  head,  v.  43,  and  teacher, 
49,  point  to  God's  anointed  Son,  in  Whom 
the  promises  to  David  and  his  seed  have  an 
absolute  fulfilment.  Two  meanings  are  not 
to  be  looked  for,  but  the  true  and  literal  mean- 
ing, applicable  to  the  type,  is  even  more 
entirely  applicable  to  the  antitype. 

The  metrical  system  is  peculiar.  First  five 
strophes,  each  of  three  verses,  ending  with  the 
division  at  t.  15  :  then  five  strophes,  each  in- 
creasing in  length;  an  arrangement  probably 
determined  by  special  circumstances,  this  being 
a  processional  hymn,  but  serving  admirably  to 
express  the  overflowing  thankfulness  of  the 
great  Psalmist's  heart. 

tbf  servant  of  the  Lord]  This  designation 
is  often  given  to  David,  both  in  the  psalms, 
(xix.  II,  13,  xxxvi.,  as  here,  in  the  inscription, 
bcxxix,  3,  20,)  and  in  the  historical  books; 
see  a  S.  iii.  18,  vii.  5,  and  vii.  19 — 29,  where 
David  uses  it  no  less  than  eight  times  in  one 
prayer.  It  marks  an  office,  and  is  applied  to 
prophets,  and  specially  to  persons,  such  as 
Moses,  Joshua,  and  David,  who  severally 
were  entrusted  with  God's  work  in  critical 
epochs.  The  references  given  above  shew  that 
David  would  not  hesitate  to  use  it  of  himself, 
as  expressing  his  consciousness  of  a  special 
calling,  and  inward  devotcdness;  in  both 
respects  it  corresponds  to  the  title  constantly 
assumed  by  the  apostles ;  see  Rem.  i.  i ; 
Tit.  i.  I ;  James  i.  i ;  a  Pet.  i.  i ;  Jude  i.  i  ; 
Apoc.  t  1. 

spake.., the  <words  of  this  song]  Exactly  the 
same  formula  is  used  in  Deut.  xxxi.  30.  The 
reference  is  evidently  intcndetl  to  mark  the 
peculiarly  solemn  character  of  the  song.  The 
Hebrew  word  denotes  a  hymn  adapttxl  for 
recitation,  or  singing  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  lyre.  Compare  Ex.  xv.  i ;  Num. 
xxi.  17. 

from  the  hand  of  Saul]  The  last  and  the 
chiefest  of  David's  personal  enemies ;  as  such 
be  is  fitly  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  a 
psalm  of  geueral  thanksgiving,  whether  the 
mscription  was  written  by  David,  or,  as  seems 


more  probable,  by  the  compiler  of  this  portion 
of  the  psalter. 

1.  /  (will  love  thee]  The  Hebrew  word  de- 
notes tender  affection,  and  is  elsewhere  used  of 
God's  love  to  man,  not  of  man's  to  God.  It 
marks  a  high  development  of  the  spiritual 
instinct.    This  verse  is  omitted  in  a  S.  xxii. 

2.  my  rock]  The  climax  should  be  noted : 
the  rock,  or  cliff,  comes  first  as  the  place  of 
refuge,  then  the  fortress  or  fastness,  as  a 
place  carefully  fortified,  then  the  personal  de- 
liverer, without  whose  intervention  escape 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  second 
half  of  the  verse  varies  the  expressions;  "my 
strength"  or  rock  (a  different  word  from 
cliff),  used  of  Horeb,  Ex.  xvii.  6,  and  of  Je- 
hovah, "the  rock  of  salvation,"  in  the  Song 
of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  4,  15,  18,  30,  31  (see 
also  note  on  i  S.  ii.  a),  doubtless  not  with- 
out reference  to  the  covenant  ever  present  to 
the  mind  of  "  the  servant  of  the  Lord  ;"  "  my 
shield,"  first  used  in  reference  to  Abram. 
Gen.  XV.  i ;  see  note  on  Ps.  iii.  3 :  "  the  horn  of 
my  salvation,"  or  "my  horn  of  salvation," 
whether  as  symbol  of  strength, — so  most 
commentators  ancient  and  modern — or  of 
height  and  dignity,  the  idea,  as  Dr  Kay  shews, 
more  generally  associated  with  the  word  in 
the  psalms ;  see  cxii.  9,  and  i  S.  ii.  10,  and 
cf.  Luke  i.  69 :  lastly,  "  my  high  tower,"  or 
nrvotmtain  castle,  a  figure  which  combines  the 
ideas  of  perfect  security  and  dignity.  It  is 
remarked  (Del.)  that  we  have  in  this  verse 
seven  appellations  of  Jehovah,  the  mystic 
number  which  in  sacred  things  symbolizes 
perfection.  Other  epithets  are  added  in  %  S, 
xxii,,  "my  refuge,  my  saviour,"  apparently  as 
explaining  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  figures, 
but  regarded  by  Evvald  as  part  of  the  original 
text.  The  words  "  In  Whom  I  will  trust "  are 
the  keynote  struck  by  David  in  Pss.  vii.  and  xi., 
probably  the  earliest  of  his  psalms. 

3.  Iivillcair]  Or,  "I  call."  David  speaks  of 
a  general  result  of  prayer,  accompanied  by  a 
recognition  of  divine  goodness,  the  object  of 
devout  praise. 

4.  The  sorrows  of  death  compassed  t7ie]  Or, 
the  cords  of  death  surrounded  me. 
The  A.V.  follows  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
(cJSij'ff,  dolores,  thus,  too,  the  Targ.)  ;  see  also 
Acts  ii.  24 :  and  the  Hebrew,  word  occurs 
fretjuently  in  that  sense ;  see  Ges.  s.  v.  But 
from  the  following  verse  it  is  clear  that  Death 
is  here  represented  as  a  hunter :  he  surrounds 
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me  about :  the  snares  of  death  pre- 
vented me. 

6  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the 
Lord,  and  cried  unto  my  God:  he 
heard  my  voice  out  of  his  temple,  and 
my  cry  came  before  him,  even  into 
his  ears. 

7  Then  the  earth  shook  and  trem- 
bled ;  the  foundations  also  of  the  hills 
moved  and  were  shaken,  because  he 
was  wroth. 

8  There  went  up  a  smoke  ^  out  of 


his  nostrils,  and  fire  out  of  his  mouth 
devoured :  coals  were  kindled  by  it. 

9  He  bowed  the  heavens  also,  and 
came  down :  and  darkness  was  under 
his  feet. 

10  And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub, 
and  did  fly :  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind. 

Ti  He  made  darkness  his  secret 
place;  his  pavilion  round  about  him 
were  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  of 
the  skies. 


the  field  in  which  he  seeks  his  prey  with  a 
hunting  net.  Aquila  crxotvia.  The  reading 
in  2  S.  xxii.  5  is  different  ("waves"  A. V. 
or  *'  breakers  "),  and  is  preferred  by  Ewald,  as 
keeping  to  the  same  metaphor  throughout  the 
two  clauses  of  the  verse.  So  too  the  passage 
seems  to  have  been  read  by  Jonah,  ii.  5,  who 
undoubtedly  had  this  and  the  two  following 
verses  in  his  mind. 

^oocIj  of  ungodly  meri]  floods  of  Belial, 
the  abstraction  or  personification  of  destruc- 
tive wickedness.  David  sees  himself,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  the  hunter's 
lines,  while  all  chance  of  escape  is  cut  oif  by 
rushing  torrents.  The  reader  may  compare 
Dante's  fine  description  of  "the  headlong 
sweep"  of  a  flood  following  a  storm  raised 
suddenly  by  the  Evil  One;  '  Purg.'  v.  112 — 
129.     See  Rev.  xii.  15. 

5.  This  verse  is  not  a  repetition  of  the 
preceding.  The  cords  which  then  surrounded 
the  field  are  now  drawn  close  (different  verbs 
are  used  in  the  Hebrew),  then  Death  stands 
in  front  in  the  act  of  casting  the  net.  The 
same  word  "  prevented,"  or  "came  in  front  of 
me,"  is  used  Ps.  xvii.  13  ;  where  see  note. 

6.  distress]     strait. 

out  of  his  temple]  This  passage  is  con- 
clusive as  to  the  use  of  the  word  previous  to 
the  erection  of  Solomon's  temple:  a  point  of 
great  importance  in  its  bearings  upon  other 
psalms ;  see  note  on  Ps.  v.  7  and  on  xi.  4. 

7 — 15.  This  passage,  unsurpassed  in  sub- 
limity and  grandeur,  describes  a  Theophany, 
or  personal  manifestation  of  the  Lord. 
Natural  phenomena  supply  the  imagery,  and 
are  described  with  the  minute  and  graphic 
accuracy  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry: 
earthquake  followed  by  dense  smoke,  an  out- 
burst of  flame,  and  showers  of  burning  coals: 
then  heavy  clouds,  thick  darkness,  a  sound 
as  of  chariot- wheels  sped  by  rushing  winds ; 
black  thunderclouds  rifted  by  sudden  flashes, 
then  the  crash  of  thunder,  Jehovah's  voice; 
hailstones  intermingled  with  frequent  light- 
nings.     In    the    brief    account    of    David's 


natural  convulsions,  but  it  is  hard  to  resist  the 
impression  that  the  Psalmist  describes  a  storm 
which  he  saw,  and  in  which  he  realized  the 
outward  manifestation  of  God's  Presence. 
It  has  been  often  remarked  how  many  great 
battles  have  been  fought  amidst  the  strife  of 
the  elements,  and  that  not  merely  in  sacred 
history,  as  in  Josh.  x.  10,  11,  at  Beth-horon. 

7.  shook  and  trembled]  Dr  Kay  expresses 
the  .paronomasia  (gaash,  raash)  of  the  Hebrew 
by  "quailed  and  quaked:"  but  the  A.V.  is 
accurate  and  true  to  nature,  first  the  shock, 
then  the  trembling;  thus  Jerome,  "commota 
est  et  contremuit."  Our  translators  intention- 
ally avoided  such  assonances  as  are  common 
in  most  ancient  languages.    See  note  on  x.  18. 

8.  out  of  his  nostrils]  Or,  "in  His  anger  ;" 
cf  Deut.  xxxii.  aa:  inira  ejus.  Compare,  how- 
ever, 'V.  1$. 

9.  He  bo^ed  the  hea'vens]  So  in  the  storm 
the  clouds  lower,  descending  close  down  upon 
the  earth,  resting  on  the  hill-tops:  see  Ps. 
cxliv.  5. 

10.  a  cherub]  A  collective  noun  meaning 
cherubim.  The  cherubim  are  represented  as 
bearing  the  throne  of  God  (cf  Ezek.  i.  4 — 
28,  and  note  on  Gen.  iii.  24),  it  may  be 
as  symbolizing  the  agencies  of  nature.  The 
rising  storm  speaks  to  the  Seer  of  the  approach 
of  chariot- wheels  (Ezek.  i.  16,  &c.)  rolling  over 
the  vault  of  cloud.  Mr  Perowne  says  truly 
the  word  "  cherub"  is  a  "  crux  interpretum." 
It  has  no  Semitic  etymology:  but  the  word 
(in  Coptic  Xereb,  or  Hereb)  is  of  Egyptian 
origin,  probably  from  "karabu"  to  shape,  or 
hammer,  sc.  a  figure,  ^(akKrikaToS' 

did  fy]  The  Hebrew  word  in  the  second 
clause  is  different  from  that  rendered  "did 
fly"  in  the  first.  It  is  very  rare,  used  in  Deut. 
xxviii.  49  of  the  swoop  of  an  eagle.  In  2  S. 
xxii.  II,  the  change  of  a  letter  (r  for  d)  gives 
"He  was  seen,"  probably  an  error  of  tran- 
scription. The  variation  of  reading  was  older 
than  the  version  of  theLXX.;  in  Samuel, 
they  have  a>^6ri^  but  here  ensTaadr]. 

11.  darkness]  The  Lord  is  represented  as 
talcing  His  temporary  abode,  pavilioned,  so  to 
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12  At  the  brightness  that  was  be- 
fore him  his  thick  clouds  passed,  hail 
stones  and  coals  of  fire. 

13  The  Lord  also  thundered  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  Highest  gave 
his  voice  j  hail  stones  and  coals  of  hre. 

14  Yea,  he  sent  out  his  arrows, 
and  scattered  them ;  and  he  shot  out 
lightnings,  and  discomfited  them. 

15  Then  the  channels  of  waters 
were  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
world  were  discovered  at  thy  rebuke, 
O  Lord,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of 
thy  nostrils. 

16  He  sent  from  above,  he  took 
tr>r. /Treat  me,  he  drew  me  out  of  '  many  waters. 
^*^'          J  J    He    delivered    me    from    my 

strong  enemy,  and  from  them  which 


hated  me:   for  they  were  too  strong 
for  me. 

18  They  prevented  me  in  the  day 
of  my  calamity:  but  the  Lord  was 
my  stay. 

19  He  brought  me  forth  also  into 
a  large  place;  he  delivered  me,  be- 
cause he  delighted  in  me. 

20  The  Lord  rewarded  me  ac- 
cording to  my  righteousness ;  accord- 
ing to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands  hath 
he  recompensed  me. 

21  For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  the 
Lord,  and  have  not  wickedly  depart- 
ed from  my  God. 

22  For  all  his  judgments  were  be- 
fore me,  and  I  did  not  put  away  his 
statutes  from  me. 


speak,  amidst  accumulated  masses  of  cloud. 
There  He  sits  unseen,  but  near,  over  the  battle- 
field.   Compare  Deut  iv.  11 ;  Ps.  xcvii.  2. 

12.  ^t  the  brightness^  &c.]  The  lightning 
breaks  the  clouds,  they  are  ritted,  dispersed  in 
scattered  masses,  down  rushes  the  hail  (stored 
up  in  God's  armoury  against  the  day  of  battle, 
Job  xxxviii.  22,  23),  mingled  with  fiery  flakes; 
cf.  Ex.  ix.  23.  Another  rendering  expresses  the 
sense  more  accurately,  "  Out  of  the  brightness 
before  Him  there  passed  through  His  clouds 
hailstones,"  &c.    Hupf. 

13.  The  thunder  follows,  God's  voice  pro- 
noimcing  judgment.  The  last  clause  is  omit- 
ted in  2  S.  and  here  by  a  few  MSS.  and  the 
LXX. :  but  it  is  retained  generally  by  critics, 
as  describing  the  immediate  recurrence,  or  un- 
interrupted continuance,  of  the  storm. 

Hail  is-rare  in  Palestine,  but,  when  it  falls, 
ciuses  terrible  destruction;  see  note  on 
Josh.  X.  II. 

14.  The  effect  of  the  storm.  The  enemy, 
too,  recognize  the  indications  of  wrath:  a 
sudden  panic  seizes  them,  and  they  are  at  once 
discomfited ;  see  Ex.  xiv.  24,  where  the  same 
word  is  used. 

15.  channels  of  waters']  The  Hebrew 
properly  denotes  the  beds  of  torrents  flow- 
ing through  a  rocky  district;  cf.  Job  vi.  15, 
and  note  on  Ps.  xlii.  i.  We  may  understand 
this  passage  to  mean  that  the  rocks  were  cleft, 
and  the  waters  instantaneously  swallowed  up ; 
such  indeed  appears  to  be  a  necessary  inference 
from  the  parallel  clause.  The  words  used 
throughout  this  description  recall  Ex.  xiv.  and 
XV.,  a  passage  certainly  present  to  David's 
mind.  For  this  reason  Ewald  prefers  the  read- 
ing 2  S.,  which  instead  of  "waters"  has 
•♦sea." 


16 — 19.  David  now  relates  in  plain  terms 
the  results  of  the  divine  judgment,  referring, 
however,  to  the  figures  previously  employed. 

16.  The  reference  to  the  deliverance  of 
Moses,  the  "servant  of  God,"  is  clear.  The 
word  rendered  "  He  drew  me  "  occurs  nowhere 
but  in  Ex.  ii.  10 ;  where  it  is  used  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Moses.  The  note 
on  that  passage  shews  that  it  is  Egyptian,  the 
word  naturally  used  by  the  princess,  who  sent 
and  took  the  child.  The  manj  waters  points 
back  to  T.  4. 

17.  vjy  strong  enemy]  David  probably 
goes  back  to  the  first  deliverance  from  Saul, 
but  the  expression  is  generally  taken  collec- 
tively. 

18.  prevented  me]     See  v.  5. 

19.  a  large  place]  Sc.  into  open  ground, 
not  compassed  by  floods  or  nets,  w.  5,  6.' 
See  too  note  on  iv.  i. 

delighted  in  me]  See  note  on  xxii.  8,  and  cf. 
2  S.  XV.  26.  The  expression  is  thoroughly 
Davidic. 

20 — 24.  Tiie  moral  cause  of  the  inter- 
position, which  proves  and  rewards  innocence. 
Although  this  passage  might  have  been  written 
after  David's  fall  and  recovery,  it  is  far  more 
appropriate  to  his  previous  condition.  The 
assertions  of  righteousness,  cleanness  of  hands 
(cf.  xxiv.  4),  &c.,  are  condemned  by  some 
critics  ^see  Bleek,  *  Einl.'  p.  625)  as  indicat- 
ing pride  and  self-reliance,  but  see  note  on 
vii.  8. 

21.  nvickedly  departed  from  my  God]  David 
uses  many  other  words  in  the  penitential 
psalms  to  describe  his  own  guilt,  but  never 
uses  this,  which  implies  wilful  and  persistent 
wickedness.  The  construction  "from  my 
Gixl "  is  questioned  ;  but  it  rests  on  good 
authority,  LXX.,  and  many  late  critics. 
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fHeb.  23  I  was  also  upright  ^  before  him, 

and   I   kept  myself  from   mine    ini- 
quity. 

24  Therefore  hath  the  Lord  re- 
compensed me  according  to  my  right- 
eousness, according  to  the  cleanness 

fHeb        of  my  hands  Mn  his  eyesight. 

eyeT  '"  25  With  the  merciful  thou  wilt 
shew  thyself  merciful ;  with  an  up- 
right man  thou  wilt  shew  thyself  up- 
right ; 

26  With  the  pure  thou  wilt  shew 
thyself  pure;    and  with  the  froward 

I  Or,         thou  wilt  "  shew  thyself  froward. 

wresi/e.  ^y  f^or  thou  wilt  save  the  afflicted 

people  J   but   wilt   bring   down    high 
looks. 


28  For  thou  wilt  light  my  "candle:  "Or, 
the  Lord  my  God  will  enlighten  my  "^'"^^ 
darkness. 

29  For  by  thee  I  have  "  run  through  "  Or, 

a  troop ;  and  by  my  God  have  I  leap-  ^''''^^"' 
ed  over  a  wall. 

30  As  for  God,  his  way  Is  perfect: 

^the  word  of  the  Lord  is  "  tried  :  he  *  ps.  12.  6. 
is  a  buckler  to  all  those  that  trust  Prov?3a  5*. 
in  him.  ';,o^^^ 

31''  For  who  is  God  save  the  Lord  ?  ^p^"^-  32- 
or  who  is  a  rock  save  our  God?  iSam.*2.2. 

32  It  is  God  that  girdeth  me  with  FsaL  45^5. 
strength,  and  maketh  my  way  perfect. 

33  He  maketh  my  feet  like  hinds* 
feet^   and  setteth  me  upon  my  high 

places. 


23.  upright]     As  Abram,  Gen.  xvii.  i. 
before  him]    Rather  as   the   marg.,    "with 

Him,"  in  my  relations  to  Him. 

from  mine  iniquity]  A  very  important  state- 
ment in  its  bearing  upon  the  rehgious  con- 
sciousness of  David.  It  recognizes  an  inward 
tendency  to  sin,  nay,  an  inlierent  sinfulness, 
but  he  kept  himself  in  guard  against  it.  The 
rendering  is  strictly  literal,  and  the  sense  thus 
elicited  is  preferable  to  that  suggested  by 
Delitzsch,  "  I  kept  myself  from  sin,  that  it 
might  not  be  my  sin,"  orbyHupf.,  "from  a  sin 
that  I  might  have  committed."  Cf.  Ps.  li.  5, 
"  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity."  The  reference  to 
a  special  temptation,  suggested  by  Dr  Kay, 
as  e.g.  %  S.  xxiv.  3,  is  possible,  but  rather 
weakens  the  argument. 

24.  A  repetition  of  'v.  20,  an  emphatic 
declaration  of  integrity,  concluding  with  an 
appeal  to  Him  who  seeth  the  inner  man. 

25 — 30.  A  general  view  of  God's  dealings 
with  the  just  and  the  unjust. 

25.  merciful]  Or,  "gracious." 

26.  froward]  Or,  <with  the  per'verse  thou 
she^est  thysef  froward.  It  is  strange  that 
our  translators  should  have  used  the  same 
word  twice,  when  different  words  are  given 
in  the  Hebrew.  In  dealing  with  the  good, 
God  shews  His  approval  by  manifesting  at- 
tributes similar  or  identical  in  essence:  in 
dealing  with  the  wicked  He  exhibits  attributes 
which  are  correlative,  in  just  proportion  to 
their  acts  (see  Rom.  i.  24 — 28):  Pie  suffers  them 
to  be  ruined  by  their  own  perverseness.  The 
rendering  "shew  thyself  froward"  but  im- 
perfectly expresses  the  Hebrew,  derived  from 
a  root  meaning  "to  twist;"  "shew  thyself 
tortuous"  comes  nearer;  nor  is  the  reference 
to  "  wrestling"  to  be  rejected;  it  is  a  meaning 
which  certainly  belongs  to  the  verb,  in  another 
and  nearly  allied  form.    The  Lord  so  deals 
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with  the  perverse  as  to  bring  them  into  in- 
extricable perplexity  and  to  overthrow  them. 
Dr  Kay  refers  to  Lev.  xxvi.  23,  24,  where, 
however,  a  different  word  is  used. 

28.  my  candle]  Or,  lamp.  The  word 
is  specially  used  of  the  golden  candlestick  in 
the  tabernacle ;  but  generally  also  as  a  symbol 
of  life  and  prosperity ;  see  Job  xviii,  6,  and 
xxix.  3 ;  a  passage  which  resembles  this  very 
closely,  and  may  have  been  in  the  Psalmist's 
mind.  David  himself  is  called  the  light  {ner^ 
as  in  this  passage)  of  Israel,  2  S.  xxi.  17 ;  cf. 
I  K.  xi.  36,  XV.  4,  and  Ps,  cxxxii.  17. 

29.  run  through]  This  rendering  is  pro- 
bably correct  (thus  Syr.,  Hupf.,  Hitz.);  the 
marg.  is  accepted  by  Ew.,  Perowne,  Kay, 
and  either  is  grammatically  possible;  but 
David  seems  rather  to  refer  to  the  speed  of 
his  pursuit  and  onslaught.  Aq.  and  Sym. 
fipaftoO/xai. 

a  troop]  Specially  used  of  light-armed  troops 
sent  to  plunder  an  invaded  country;  e.g. 
thrice  of  the  Amalekites  who  burnt  Ziklag ; 
see  I  S.  XXX.  8,  15. 

a  ivall]  David  may  refer  to  the  storming 
of  Zion,  an  important  epoch  in  his  life,  and 
a  fitting  climax  in  this  passage;  see  2  S.  v, 
6 — 9,  and  compare  Joel  ii.  7.  The  Hebrew 
word  for  "leaped"  is  used  specially  of  the 
swift  bounding  of  the  hind,  Song  Sol.  ii.  8 ; 
Isai.  XXXV.  6. 

30.  tried]  Or  "refined;"  see  note  on  xii. 
6 ;  the  figure  occurs  frequently. 

31.  a  rock]  The  reference  to  Deut.  xxxii. 
4  (see  note  on  t;.  2)  is  here  unmistakeable. 

32.  maketh  my  ^uay  perfect]  With  refer- 
ence to  n).  30,  as  His  way  is  perfect.  Cf. 
Matt.  V.  48. 

33.  hincW  feet]  See  note  on  'u.  29.  Cf. 
Hab.  iii.  19,  which  is  evidently  taken  from 
this.    Hitz.     Ewald  ('  G.  I.'  in.  p.  79)  calls 
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[v.  34—44. 


34  He  teachcth  my  hands  to  war, 
•so  that  a  bow  of  steel  is  broken  by 
mine  arms. 

35  Thou  hast  also  given  me  the 
shield  of  thy  salvation  :  and  thy  right 

•  Or,         hand  hath  holden  me  up,   and   "  thy 
^Jkm^ss   gentleness  hath  made  me  great. 
^it(^ij      36  Thou  hast  enlarged  my  steps 
fHeb        under -rae,  that  ^  my  feet  did  not  slip. 
mint'  37  I  have  pursued  mine  enemies, 

^^^-      and  overtaken   them:   neither  did  I 
turn  again  till  they  were  consumed. 

38  I  have  wounded  them  that  they 
were  not  able  to  rise :  they  are  fallen 
"under  my  feet. 

39  For  thou  hast  girded  me  with 


^  subdued  under  me   those  that  rose  *  ^^eb. 

cniised  i^ 

up  agamst  me.  bovj. 

40  Thou  hast  also  given  me  the 
jiecks  of  mine  enemies;  that  I  might 
destroy  them  that  hate  me. 

41  They  cried,  but  there  was  none 
to  save  them:  even  unto  the  Lord, 
but  he  answered  them  not. 

42  Then  did  I  beat  them  small  as 
the  dust  before  the  wind:  I  did  cast 
them  out  as  the  dirt  in  the  streets. 

43  Thou  hast  delivered  me  from 
the  strivings  of  the  people ;  and  thou 
hast  made  me  the  head  of  the  hea- 
then :    a    people   whom   I    have   not  ^  jj^^ 
known  shall  serve  me.  At  the 

hearing  c^ 
ear. 


Strength  unto  the  battle :  thou  hast         44  *  As  soon  as  they  hear  of  me,  tTe 


attention  to  the  qualifications  of  David,  as  a 
born  ruler  over  men :  first  of  all  endued  with 
a  sinewy  frame,  a  point  in  those  times  of 
primary  importance,  created,  so  to  speak,  for 
warfare,  capable  of  immense  efforts  and  un- 
exhausted by  prolonged  exertions:  he  notes 
also  the  point  in  which  David  differed  from 
the  heroes  of  classic  antiquity,  his  ascription 
of  this  natural  endowment  to  the  special 
favour  of  Jehovah.  See,  however,  'II,'  i.  178. 
my  high  places']  My  dominions  with  their 
fortresses,  rocks  and  mountains.  The  "my" 
is  emphatic ;  David  waged  a  war  of  defence, 
not  of'invasioa;  bat  cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  13.  The 
words,  however,  refer  primarily  to  the  hind, 
remarkable  alike  for  speed  and  "  surefooted- 
ness;"  Tristram,  ♦  N.  H.  B.'  p.  100.  Cf.  Song 
Sol.  ii.  17. 

34.  so  that,  &c.]  Or,  so  that  my  arms 
bend  a  bow  of  bronze:"  bronze,  highly 
tempered  and  elastic,  not  steel,  or  brass,  was 
used  for  bows  by  the  Egyptians  and  Israelites. 
The  rendering  *' steel"  follows  a  Rabbinical 
tradition,  Kimchi;  but  "prior  acris  crat  quam 
fcrri  cognitus  usus."  Lucretius,  v.  1285.  The 
force  and  skill  required  to  bend  a  hero's  bow 
are  spoken  of  by  poets  from  Homer  down- 
wards. The  rendering  "  bend  "  or  "  stretch  " 
is  well  defended  by  Hupfeld,  but  the  Hebrew 
form  presents  some  dilhculty. 

35.  TTjou  /jast  also  gh-ea  tne  the  shitUP^ 
This  clause  is  omitted  in  a  S.  Thus  Ajax 
holds  his  shield  over  the  head  of  Teucer, 
while  he  kneels  with  bended  bow. 

tlrf  gentleness]  Or,  condescension;  lit.  hu- 
mility, the  correlative  quality  in  man:  the 
term  is  not  used  elsewhere  of  God ;  but  cf. 
Isai.  Ixiii.  9,  and  note  on  i;.  i  of  this  psalm. 
The  LXX.,  Syr.,  Sym.,  Theod.  and  Vulg., 
take  the  Hebrew  word  to  mean  "  Thy  chas- 
tisement;" but  the  A.V.  has  the  support  of 


nearly  all   modem   critics.    Thus   too    Aq., 
Chald.  and  Hebrew  interpreters. 

36.  Thou  hast  enlarged]  Or,  made  wide 
room  for  my  steps,  clearing  away  all  hin- 
drances :  see  Ps.  xxxi.  8 ;  Prov.  iv.  i  j :  fcr 
the  converse  see  note  on  Job  xviii.  7. 

that  my  feet]  and  my  ancles  do  not 
slip:  the  word  denotes  unsteadiness,  a  giving 
way  owing  to  physical  weakness. 

39.  subdued]  bowed  down;  the  same 
word  is  used  Ps.  xvii.  13,  where  see  note. 

40.  Thou  hast  also  given  me  the  necks] 
i.e.  caused  them  to  turn  back  before  me. 
Lit.  "  Thou  hast  given  mine  enemies  to  me 
(by  their)  neck:"  the  same  phrase  is  used  in 
Exod.  xxiii.  27,  where  it  is  more  correctly 
rendered  "  I  will  make  all  thine  enemies  turn 
their  backs  unto  thee." 

41.  This  verse  seems  to  refer  to  a  victory 
over  domestic  enemies,  not  over  the  heathen, 
who  would  not  call  on  the  Lord:  unless 
indeed  it  be  assumed  that  a  partial  knowledge 
and  dread  of  the  Lord  had  penetrated  the 
peoples  bordering  on  Israel,  and  speaking 
cognate  dialects.  So  far  as  knowledge  is  con- 
cerned, the  fact  that  the  naf7ie  of  Jehovah  was 
familiar  to  the  Moabitcs  is  proved  by  its 
occurrence  on  the  now  famous  inscription  of 
Mcsha:  after  the  final  defeat  of  Moab  that 
knowledge  may  have  issued  in  fear  of  Him, 
Whose  superiority  to  Chemosh  was  proved  by 
their  own  test  of  might.    Cf  Judg.  xi.  24. 

43.  the  head  of  the  heathen]  Or,  "  head  of 
nations."  David  saw  in  his  foreign  conquests 
a  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  iMessianic  pro- 
phecies ;  see  especially  Ps.  ii.  8. 

44.  y/j  soon  as  they  hear,  &c.]  The  answer 
of  an  eastern  to  his  sovereign's  command, 
"to  hear  is  to  obey."  Kay  refers  to  a  S, 
viii.  9,  10;  Ps.  xxii.  27;  Isai.  Iv.  5. 
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tHeb. 

the  sons 
of  the 
stranger. 
I  Or,  yield 
/eigfied 
obedience. 
t  Heb.  lie. 


f  Heb. 

giveth 

avenge- 

inentsfor 

me. 

tOr, 

destroyeth. 


they  shall  obey  me:  '^the  strangers 
shall  "  ^  submit  themselves  unto  me. 

45  The  strangers  shall  fade  away, 
and  be  afraid  out  of  their  close 
places. 

46  The  Lord  liveth;  and  blessed 
he  my  rock ;  and  let  the  God  of  my 
salvation  be  exalted. 

47  It  is  God  that  ^avengeth  me, 
and  "subdueth  the  people  under  me. 

48  He  delivereth  me  from  mine 
enemies :  yea,  thou  liftest  me  up 
above  those  that  rise  up  against  me': 


thou  hast  delivered  me  from  the  ^  vio-  t  Heb. 

1        ^  man  of 

lent  man.  violence. 

49  ^Therefore  will  I  "  give  thanks  '^Rom.  15. 
unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  hea-  tor, 
then,  and  sing  praises  unto  thy  name.  '^^'^Z"^- 

50  Great  deliverance  giveth  he  to 
his  king;  and  sheweth  mercy  to  his 
anointed,  to  David,  and  to  his  seed 
for  evermore. 

PSALM  XIX. 

I   The  creatures  sheiv  God^s  glory.     7  The  ivord 

his  grace.     12  David prayeth  for  grace. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 


submit]  Or,  flatter  me,  lit.  lie  to  me, 
i.e.  as  in  marg.  yield  feigned  obedience,  the 
obedience  of  fear:  cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  29;  Ps. 
Ixvi.  3,  Ixxxi.  15.  Thus  Ros.,  Hupf.,  Kay^ 
&c.  In  the  corresponding  passage  of  a  S.  a 
word  is  used,  slightly  differing  in  form,  but 
with  the  same  meaning. 

45.  be  afraid]  The  Hebrew  word  occurs 
only  in  this  passage.  It  probably  means, 
"  will  fiee  trembling."  Ros.,  Ew.,  Hupf.,  &.c. 
Cf.  Mic.  vii.  17. 

46—50.  The  triumphant  close  of  the 
hymn  at  once  presents  the  leading  thoughts 
of  gratitude  for  deliverance,  and  firm  trust 
in  Jehovah,  and  predicts  the  fulfilment  of  all 
His  promises, 

46.  The  Lord  Hveth]  Cf.  Ps.  xlii.  a, 
"the  living  God,"  and  1;.  8,  "the  God  of 
my  life."  Ewald  takes  it  as  an  archaism  equi- 
valent to  "  Blessed  be  God." 

47.  avengeth  me]  Or,  "who  giveth  a- 
vengements  to  me,"  or  "awardeth  retribu*- 
tions  to  me:"  cf.  a  S.  iv.  9,  10;  an  important 
passage  as  bearing  upon  David's  charac- 
ter, and  his  repudiation  of  private  acts  of 
vengeance.  The  reference  to  2  S.  x.  4, 
touching  the  provocation  to  the  war  of  which 
this  hymn  celebrates  the  results,  is  of  some 
value,  but  the  statement  is  general ;  in  all 
successes  David  saw  retributive  justice. 

subdueth]  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  twice 
only  (see  Ps.  xlvii.  3)  in  this  sense ;  but  the 
rendering  rests  on  good  authority,  and  is  ac- 
cepted by  critics.  It  has  the  special  meaning 
of  keeping  in  subjection,  as  a  flock  to  the 
shepherd.    Cf.  Ps.  ii.  9. 

48.  the  'violent  man]  The  expression  mny 
be  general;  see  note  on  i>.  17  ;  but,  considering 
that  the  psalm  specially  commemorates  de- 
liverance from  all  enemies,  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  distinctive  and  accurate  designation 
should  not  point  to  Saul,  the  chief  of  David's 
persecutors,  and,  as  such,  expressly  named  in 
the  very  ancient,  if  not  contemporary,  inscrip- 
tion. 


49.  St  Paul,  Rom.  xv.  9,  applies  this  to 
our  Lord.  David  evidently  speaks  with  a 
consciousness  that  his  mission,  as  head  of  the 
Theocracy,  and,  as  such,  forerunner  and  type 
of  Christ,  was  not  confined  to  Israel:  it  in- 
volved the  proclamation  of  God's  might  and 
goodness  to  the  heathen,  undoubtedly  with  a 
view  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  original  promise 
to  Abram,  Gen.  xii.  2,  3,  and  the  extension  of 
God's  mercies  to  all  nations.  Cf.  Ps.  Ixvi. 
4,  Ixxii.  II. 

50.  The  close  of  the  hymn  refers,  as 
critics  generally  admit  (Hitz.,  &c.),  to  the 
solemn  declaration  communicated  through 
Nathan,  a  S.  vii.:  see  especially  'w.  12 — 16, 
26 — 29. 

Ba^vid]  This  is  the  only  passage  in  which 
David  names  himself;  it  may  be  witli  reference 
to  the  special  promise  through  Nathan  "to 
thy  servant  David,"  or  because  the  psalm  was 
intended  for  public  recitation,  reminding  the 
whole  nation  of  the  grounds  on  which  their 
allegiance  to  the  house  of  David  rested. 

The  question  whether  the  text  of  the  psalm 
is  more  ancient  or  more  accurate  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  or  here  has  been  much  discussed. 
Both  texts  have  internal  proofs  of  independ- 
ence and  originality:  in  fact  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted that  neither  could  have  been  taken 
from  the  other :  nor  are  the  deviations  gene- 
rally such  as  could  be  accounted  for  by  inac- 
curate transcription.  The  most  natural  and 
probable  explanation  is,  that  David  towards 
the  close  of  his  reign  prepared  a  revision  for 
public  recitation. 

Psalm  XIX. 

This  psalm,  universally  regarded  as  one 
of  the  profoundest  and  most  affecting  of 
David's  compositions,  is  especially  remark- 
able for  the  vivid  contrast,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  inner  harmony,  which  it  recog- 
nizes between  the  results  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.  The  heavens,  as  Bacon  ob- 
serves, declare  the  glory,  but  not  the  will  of 
God:  that  is  known  only  by  His  law,  rc- 
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[v.  1—4. 


'Gen.  1.6.  'THHE  "heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
X     God ;  and  the  firmament  shew- 
eth  his  handywork. 

2  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  sheweth  know- 
ledge. 


3  There  is  no  speech  nor  language, » Or,  wiV.v 
'^^  where  their  voice  is  not  heard.  "tLirlllce 

4  ^"  Their  line  is  gone  out  through  "^T'^' 
all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  without 
end  of  the  world.     In  them  hath  he  tZIf'" 

b  Rom.  10. 
18. 
II  Or,  TJieir  rule,  or,  direction. 


set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun, 


vealed  to  man  as  the  perfect  expression  of 
that  will,  for  his  conversion,  instruction  and 
guidance. 

It  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  same 
period  of  David's  life  as  the  preceding  psalm, 
with  which  it  has  an  intimate  connection.  At 
the  close  of  that  psalm  (see  tv.  43i  49)  ^^ 
king  declares  his  mission  to  the  heathen ;  in 
this  he  dwells  first  upon  the  preparation  for 
such  work  by  natural  agencies,  then  upon 
the  instalments  by  which  it  could  be  effected ; 
in  both  speaking  m  accordance  with  our  Lord 
and  His  Apostles  (cf.  Matt.  v.  45»  vi.  26— 
33;  Acts  xiv.  15—17,  and  xvii.  24—31); 
David,  it  may  be  for  this  reason,  calls  him- 
self a  ser\-antof  God,TT.  11,  13.  The  psalm 
has  other  indications  of  belonging  to  the  king's 
sunny  and  hopeful  manhood.  As  in  other 
early  psalms  (see  note  on  xviii.  23),  he  has 
the  consciousness  of  inherent  and  secret  sin- 
fulness, 'V.  12,  and  of  the  danger  of  falling 
into  wilful  sin,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  has 
not  committed  the  great  transgression,  from 
which  he  prays  to  be  preserved. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
style  of  the  two  portions  of  the  psalm.  The 
former  has  fuller  and  more  varied  cadences, 
the  latter  is  more  pointed  and  compact;  but 
there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  per\'ading  har- 
mony, recognised  by  severe  critics.  In  both 
the  language  is  at  once  forcible  and  sweet, 
with  frequent  archaisms  and  vivid  imagery; 
and  it  has  been  noted  that  in  both  there  is 
a  fundamental  identity  of  structure,  each 
consisting  of  fourteen  clauses,  arranged  in  six 
or  eight  strophes  of  nearly  equal  length.  The 
former  portion,  as  might  be  expected,  is  richer 
in  imagery,  the  naturalistic  element  of  poetry ; 
the  latter,  in  deep  and  holy  feelings,  move- 
ments of  a  heart  stirred  to  its  depths  by  God's 
law. 

1.  dfcJare]  Or,  "  recount." 

God']  HcbreAv,  "El;"  a  name  which  de- 
notes the  majesty  and  power  of  God.  It  is 
the  only  name  which  occurs  in  the  first  part 
of  this  psalm,  and  here  once  only,  in  studied 
antithesis  to  the  name  Jehovah,  which  is  used, 
exclusively,  seven  times  in  the  second  part. 
David  celebrates  the  glory  of  El,  the  God  of 
nature,  the  la^w  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the 
Covenant     Ex.  vi.  3. 

jJbewetb']  Or,  proclaimetli. 

2.  uttereth  speech']  Lit.  ''pourcth  forth 
speech."    Each  day  overflows  with  utterances 


full  of  meaning,  which  it  transmits  to  its  suc- 
cessor. The  word  is  used  specially  of  reli- 
gious and  prophetic  utterances,  as  in  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  2;  Prov.  i.  23,  where  A.V.  has  "pour 
out." 

skeweth  knowledge']  The  Hebrew  word 
occurs  elsewhere  only  in  the  book  of  Job, 
XV.  17,  xxxvi.  2.  It  means  properly  "quick- 
eneth,"  "keepeth  alive;"  that  is,  gives  a  living 
quickening  knowledge,  as  though  contempla- 
tion of  the  stan-y  firmament  awakened  deeper, 
more  spiritual  thoughts  than  the  brightness 
of  day.  Thus,  too,  in  the  first  clause, 
"speech"  denotes  an  outward  communica- 
tion; "knowledge,"  in  the  second  clause,  the 
inward  apprehension.  Bishop  Home  remarks 
of  day  and  night  thus  occupied,  they  are 
"  like  two  parts  of  a  choir,  chanting  forth 
alternately  the  praises  of  God." 

3.  There  is  no  speech,  &c.]  This  translation 
gives  a  clear  sense,  well  adapted  to  the  con- 
text; it  is  supported  by  the  ancient  versions, 
and  some  critics  (Vaihinger),  and  is  gramma- 
tically defensible.  Other  renderings  are  pro- 
posed, of  which  the  two  most  generally 
accepted  are,  (i)  "That  is  no  speech,  no 
words,  whose  sound  is  not  heard,"  i.e.  the 
speech  and  words  which  tell  of  God's  glory 
are  heard  by  all  (thus  Vitringa,  Hitz.,  Moll). 
(2)  "  There  is  no  speech,  there  are  no  words, 
all  inaudible  is  their  voice;"  thus  Hupfeld, 
Ewald,  Perowne,  Kay.  The  rendering  is 
literal  and  grammatical,  but  it  introduces  a 
thought  which  is  scarcely  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  and  following  verses. 

4.  Tfje'tr  line]  The  translation  is  exact,  but 
the  meaning  is  disputed.  The  word  "line"  has 
in  Hebrew  the  special  sense  of  a  boundary 
line  marking  the  extent  of  dominion ;  it  is  thus 
understood  in  this  passage  by  Hupfeld  and 
some  other  critics,  and  apparently  by  our 
translators.  The  more  general,  and  the  oldest, 
interpretation  is  "sound,"  specially  sound 
produced  by  harp-strings,  or,  as  Dr  Kay  holds, 
"  the  regulative  string."  The  sense  thus  eli- 
cited suits  the  context,  but  it  is  not  supported 
by  Hebrew  usage.  In  all  other  passages  line 
(kav)  means  either  a  measuring  line,  or  a  rule 
(sc.  of  conduct),  a  precept  or  decree;  nor 
would  the  last  sense  be  unsuitable;  the  decree 
of  the  heavens  goes  forth,  proclaiming  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  duty  of  worshipping 
Him.    See  Note  below. 
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5  Which  is  as  a  bridegroom  com- 
ing out  of  his  chamber,  and  re- 
joiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a 
race. 

6  His  going  forth  is  from  the  end 
of  the  heaven,  and  his  circuit  unto 
the  ends  of  it :  and  there  is  nothing 

I  Or,         liid  from  the  heat  thereof. 

d<;a^rmg.        J  The  II  la^  Qf  the  Lord  is  per- 

resioring.  fcct,  "  Converting  the  soul :  the  testi- 


mony of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making 
wise  the   simple. 

8  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are 
right,  rejoicing  the  heart:  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  is  pure,  en- 
lightening the  eyes. 

9  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,- 
enduring  for  ever:  the  judgments  of 

the  Lord  are  *  true  and  righteous  al-  ^  Heb. 


together. 


trjitlu 


their  <u}Qrds\  The  Hebrew  again  recalls  the 
book  of  Job,  in  which  the  word  here  used 
occurs  frequently  (see  Ges.  '  Th.'  s.  v.) ;  a  fact 
of  some  moment,  as  bearing  upon  the  anti- 
quity of  this  psalm,  and  of  that  book ;  and  as 
indicating  the  influence  of  Job  upon  David's 
mind,  an  influence  perhaps  making  itself  spe- 
cially felt  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
natural  religion. 

5.  bridegroom]  The  symbol  of  youthful 
vigour  and  happiness,  or  of  the  beginning  of 
a  new  life;  adopted  by  our  Lord,  though 
with  special  reference  to  the  bride. 

out  of  his  chamber']  Joel  ii.  16. 

as  a  strong  man]  The  epithet  is  applied  to 
the  sun  in  Judg.  v.  31.  Elsewhere  to  God, 
El,  of  Whom  the  sun  is  a  type;  Isai.  ix.  6,  El 
Gibbor,  "the  mighty  God." 

6.  going  forth]  Cf.  Mic.  v.  a.  The  ima- 
gery of  this  verse  should  not  be  pressed  as 
presenting  a  theory  of  the  earth's  form.  The 
poet  describes  simply  what  he  observes. 

nothing  hid]  The  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
is  the  condition  of  physical  life,  reaches  as 
far  as  the  teaching  of  the  heavens;  they  in- 
struct all,  he  quickens  all.  Hence  the  fitness 
of  the  symbol,  and  of  the  application  to  the 
Lord  Christ  and  His  apostles,  Rom.  x.  18. 

The  connection  between  the  two  parts  of 
this  psalm  is  questioned,  but  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  order  and  light  of  the  universe  and 
God's  moral  law  lies  very  deep.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  Greek  philosophy,  by  the  very  word 
Koa-fios ;  and  by  Confucius,  see  the  12th  chap. 
§§  3  and  4  of  the  'Tchung  Yung.'  It  seems 
strange  that  this  most  beautiful  of  all  ex- 
pressions of  so  great  a  thought  should  be 
ignored  by  a  Christian  thinker. 

7.  The  praise  of  God's  law  now  follows 
in  a  rapid  flow  of  short  clauses,  each  with 
a  double  beat  (Del.),  expressing  the  warm 
emotion  of  the  Psalmist's  heart.  The  first 
word  involves  all  that  can  be  said,  the  law  is 
perfect,  a  complete  revelation  of  God's  will; 
in  St  Paul's  words,  "the  law  is  holy,  and  the 
commandment  holy,  and  just,  and  good," 
Rom.  vii.  12;  a  passage  of  extreme  import- 


inefficacy  of  the  law  to  control  the  will,  even 
while  the  sinner's  reason  consents  to  it  as 
good,  1;.  16. 

con-verting]  Or,  as  in  marg.,  restoring, 
lit.  bringing  it  back,  sc.  from  ignorance  and 
sin ;  the  word  involves  the  idea  of  deliverance 
and  refreshment.  The  converting  efficacy  de- 
pends, of  course,  upon  its  application  to  the 
heart  by  the  Spirit,  a  point  which  David  may 
have  discerned  but  imperfectly,  and  was  not 
commissioned  to  declare. 

the  testimony]  Used  specially  of  the  Deca- 
logue; see  Exod.  xxv.  16. 

the  simple]  The  word  is  used  in  its  original 
and  natural  sense ;  it  denotes  one  whose  con- 
sciousness or  reason  is  as  yet  undeveloped: 
the  "testimony"  supplies  what  is  needful;  if 
rejected,  it  leaves  the  "simple"  self-condemned, 
and  then  "simple"  becomes,  like  other  names 
for  folly  in  Hebrew,  synonymous  with 
"sinful." 

8.  enlightening  the  eyes]  See  note  on  xiii.  3  ; 
and  compare  the  effect  of  the  honey  juice 
upon  the  eyes  of  Jonathan,  i  S.  xiv.  27. 
The  expression  includes  the  gift  of  comfort 
and  joy  as  well  as  knowledge. 

Q.  The  fear  of  the  Lord]  Godly  fear, 
the  fear  of  reverence  inseparable  from  love, 
"  which  never  faileth." 

the  judgments]  The  order  in  which  the  six 
words  describing  God's  law  occur  should  be 
observed,  i.  The  law,  of  which  the  funda- 
mental principle  is  instruction  (Heb.  thorah, 
from  yarah^  teach).  2.  The  testimony,  i.e. 
warning;  God's  appeal  to  the  conscience, 
bearing  witness  to  the  law.  3.  Statutes,  or, 
more  exactly,  visitations,  securing  obedience, 
or  checking  infringements  of  the  law.  4.  Com- 
mandments, i.e.  precepts,  better  understood 
as  man  advances  under  the  teaching  of  the 
law.  5.  The  fear  of  God,  the  settled  habit 
of  the  soul  informed  by  the  law.  6.  The 
judgments,  the  final  awards  of  the  Giver  of 
the  law.  The  omission  of  ^'•the  Word'"'  is 
noticeable.  David  may  have  regarded  it  as 
synonymous  with  "the  law;"  and  in  this 
passage  his  object  is  specially  to  set  forth  the 
beauty  of  "the  law"  as  the  rule  of  life,  and 
the  expression  of  God's  will. 
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10  More  to  be  desired  are  they 
rPs.  119.  than  gold,  '^yea,  than  much  fine  gold: 
Frov.l!  19. '^sweeter  also  than  honey  and  ^  the 
lot*"  "^'  honeycomb. 

trteb.M^  II  Moreover  by  them  is  thy  ser- 
o7L^.  vant  warned :  and  in  keeping  of  them 
"'"^'-       there  is  ereat  reward. 

1 2  Who  can  understand  hts  errors  } 
cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults. 


13  Keep  back  thy  servant  also 
from  presumptuous  sins;  let  them  not 
have  dominioa  over  me :  then  shall  I 
be   upright,  and  I  shall  be  innocent 

from  '  the  great  transgression.  nor.ww/A 

14  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth, 
and  the  meditation  of  my  heart,  be 
acceptable   in    thy   sight,    O    Lord, 

*  my  strength,  and  my  redeemer.  „t/rock. 


10,  11.  These  verses  describe  the  emotions 
felt,  and  the  effects  experienced,  by  Gods  ser- 
vant. The  law  excites  the  strongest  desires 
aod  satisfies  them  completely.  The  great  re- 
ward is  in  keeping  it,  rather  than  in  the  bless-i 
ing  which  follows, 

10.  honeycomb']  Or,  "the  droppings  of 
the  honeycomb;"  the  same  word  is  used  i  S. 
xiv.  27. 

12.  Who  can  understand  his  errors  .^]  The 
Strain  here  changes  suddenly;  the  Psalmist 
applies  the  law  to  himself.  As  for  errors, 
sins  of  ignorance,  or  infirmity,  who  can  dis- 
cern them?  "He  knows  nothing  by  himself 
(is  not  conscious  of  special  sin),  yet  is  he 
not  thereby  justified"  (i  Cor.  iv,  4);  secret 
sins,  or  "  hidden  sins,"  need  cleansing,  i.e.  both 
pardon  and  expiation. 

cleanse]  Make  or  hold  me  guiltless.     •. 

13.  presumptuota  sins]  The  Hebrew  word 
so  rendered  corresponds  in  meaning  to  the 
presumptuous  sins,  which  in  Num.  xv.  30  are 
declared  to  be  unpardonable;  in  contradis- 
tinction from  sins  of  ignorance.  The  differ- 
ence is  not  in  the  act,  but  in  the  intention. 
The  form  of  the  word  is  peculiar,  but  occure 
six  times  in  the  cxixth  Ps.,  lit.  "presumptuous 


ones:"  whether,  as  if  sins  were  realized  as 
personal  enemies  (Kay),  or  more  probably 
with  reference  to  their  manifold  and  ever- 
varying  forms.  David's  sins  more  than  once 
reached,  and  once  overpassed,  the  limitary  line 
between  error  and  presumption,  but  they 
were  not  repeated  when  brought  home  tlio- 
roughly  to  his  conscience. 

the  great  transgression]  Or,  "  and  guiltless 
jfrom  great  transgression:"  the  word  "great" 
is  emphatic,  guilt  matured,  fully  developed. 
May  not  this  earnest,  touching  prayer  indicate 
an  inward  consciousness  of  liability  to  the 
special  temptation  of  the  king  ? 

14.  The  prayer  is  general,  but  has  doubt- 
less a  special  reference  to  the  psalm,  as  express- 
ing the  result  of  devout  meditation  upon 
God's  works  and  Jehovah's  law. 

my  strength]  my  rock,  as  in  Ps.  xviii.  2. 

my  redeemer]  The  expression  occurs  first 
Gen.  xlviii.  16,  "The  Angel  which  redeemed 
me  from  all  evil."  When  applied  to  God  it 
is  always  in  the  sense  of  a  deliverer,  who 
maintains  the  cause  of  His  own  people,  and 
ransoms,  or,  more  generally,  saves  them. 
The  use  of  the  word  in  legal  transactions  is 
secondary.     See  Note  on  Job  xix.  25. 


I 


\\>  from  nip,  as  in  Arab.,  to  twist,  or  bind, 
hence,  "  to  be  strong,"  has  the  radical  mean- 
ing of  a  line,  or  "  bond,"  that  which  fastens. 
In  Isai.  xxvii  i.  10  it  is  coupled  with  IV,  a  pre- 
cept, and  means,  probably,  a  decree,  or  bind- 
ing law:  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  3  and  2  K.  xxi.  13, 
a  measuring  line:  in  Isai.  xviii.  2  it  may  mean 
"strength;"  thus  Ges.  and  Knobel :  but 
*♦  decree"  is  nwre  satisfactory,  "a  nation  of 
decree  upon  decree;"  sc.  of  fixed  rules,  set- 


NOTE  on  Psalm  xix.  4. 

tied  forms.  It  seems  a  bold  process,  scarcely 
justified  by  Hebrew  usage,  to  take  1p  first  as 
a  measuring  line,  then  simply  as  a  cord,  then 
as  a  harp-string  (the  regulator,  Dr  Kay),  then 
as  the  sound  produced  by  the  harp-string 
(though  for  the  last  change  the  analogy  of 
t6vo9  from  TfiVo)  might  be  adduced).  "  De- 
cree," on  the  contrary,  adheres  to  the  radical 
meaning  and  use  of  the  word,  and  yields  an 
apt  and  forcible  sense* 


PSALM  XX.  'T^HE  Lord  hear  thee  in  the  day 

The  church  blesscth  the  king  'in  his  exploits.       1     ^f  trouble  ,^  the  name  of  the  God  ♦ «/ J;'^; 

highplact. 


1  Her  confidence  in  God's  succour. 
To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 


of  Jacob  ^  defend  thee  j 


2  Send  *  thee  help  from  the  sane-  thy  help. 


Psalm  XX. 

This  psalm  and    the   following    one  are 
closely  connected.     This  contains  the  sup- 


plications of  the  people  on  behalf  of  the 
king,  going  forth  on  a  martial  expedition; 
the  other  expresses  their  joy  at  his  triumph. 
The  special  notices,  'w.  7,  8,  seem  to  point 


M 
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tHeb.       tuary,    and   ^stren2;then   thee  out   of 

stifiport       rr-  ° 

thee.  Z/ion ; 

3  Remember  all  thy  offerings,  and 

iHeb.       ^  accept  thy  burnt  sacrifice ;  Selah. 

t7irn  to  5-.  1  1  •  1   • 

ashes:  or,       4  (jrrant  thee  accordmg  to  thme 

^uakefat.    ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^j  ^jj  ^y^^  COUnsel. 

5  We  will  rejoice  in  thy  salvation, 
and  in  the  name  of  our  God  we  will 
set  up  our  banners  :  the  Lord  fulfil 
all  thy  petitions. 

6  Now   know  I  that  the  Lord 


saveth  his  anointed ;  he  will  hear  him 

^  from  his  holy  heaven  ^  with  the  sav-  '  Heb. 

ing  strength  of  his  right  hand.  i7avent/ 

7  Some  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  '''"  ^°^^' 

•       1  1  -11  I  ness. 

m  horses :  but  we  wul  remember  the  +  Heb. 
name  of  the  Lord  our  God.  s'treugtho/ 

8  They   are   brought   down   2ind  f^'jfl's 
fallen :  but  we  arc.  risen,  and  stand  ^'^^'^ 
upright. 

9  Save,  Lord  :  let  the  king  hear 
us  when  we  call. 


hand. 


to  the  war  with  the  Syrians  (see  %  S.  x. 
17 — 19),  but  are  suitable  to  any  of  the  foreign 
wars  which  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of 
David's  reign.  Both  psalms  are  attributed  to 
David  in  the  inscriptions,  nor  is  there  any 
good  reason  to  question  the  assertion.  David, 
as  the  representative  of  the  nation  and  "  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,"  was  quite  justified  in 
putting  such  petitions  into  the  mouths  of  the 
people.  Both  psalms  were  evidently  composed 
for  public  and  liturgical  recitation;  and  were 
probably  sung  by  the  priests  and  the  people, 
or  its  representatives,  in  the  court,  or  at  the 
gate  of  the  tabernacle.  Evvald,  who  thinks 
that  this  psalm  may  have  been  composed  in 
Asa's  reign,  admits  that  the  language,  the 
vivid  imagery,  simple  grandeur  of  style,  and 
warm  expressions  of  trust  in  the  Lord,  not 
surpassed  in  any  temple-hymn,  point  to  the 
time  of  David. 

1.  /ro«^/<?]  Literally  "strait." 

defend  thee']  The  marginal  rendering  is 
more  accurate;  the  people  pray  not  merely 
for  the  safety,  but  for  the  triumph  of  their 
king,  that  he  may  be  set  on  high,  raised  over 
his  enemies. 

2.  belp]  Thy  help  in  the  margin  is  cor- 
rect and  forcible:  the  help  on  which  the  king 
might  depend,  pledged  to  him  by  gracious 
promises.     Cf.  Ps.  xxii.  i  and  i  K.  viii,  30. 

sanctuary']  The  word  suits  the  reign,  of 
David,  when  the  sanctuary  was  fixed  in  Jeru- 
salem, but  the  temple  was  not  yet  built.  This 
psalm  was  probably  recited  by  the  priests  and 
people  immediately  after  the  offering  of  sacri- 
fices. 

3.  Remember]  The  word  has  a  special 
reference  to  the  m'mcha  which  the  priest 
burnt  upon  the  altar,  as  a  memorial,  an 
appeal  to  God  to  remember  the  giver.  See 
notes  on  Lev.  ii.  i,  2;  Acts  x.  4. 

thy  offerings]  The  king  offered  sacrifices  in 
person,  especially  on  great  occasions,  such  as 
the  beginning  of  a  war,  or  before  a  battle. 
There  is  no  interference  with  the  proper  func- 
tions of  the  priesthood  in  this ;  animals  might 
be  offered  and  sacrificed  by  the  heads  of 
families.  The  offerings  consisted  both  of  the 
mincha,  fine  flour  with  oil  and  frankincense, 


and  whole  burnt-offerings,  representing  the 
gratitude  and  absolute  devotion  of  the  wor- 
shippers. 

accept]  Or,  "approve,"  lit.  as  in  the  marg. 
*'  make  fat."  The  people  pray  that  God  may 
regard  the  offerings  as  fat,  i.e.  befitting  the 
occasion,  the  best  that  the  king  could  present: 
compare  Mai.  i.  8. 

5.  This  verse,  which  consists  of  three 
clauses,  completes  the  first  division  of  the 
psalm. 

rejoice]  Or,  "shout;"  the  word  expresses 
the  jubilant  shout  of  a  host  assured  of  victory. 

6.  Nonv  kno^  I]  These  words  ar«  either, 
spoken  by  the  king  in  person,  or  by  the  High- 
priest  representing  the  nation. 

7»  chariots]  The  prohibition  against  keep- 
ing numerous  war-horses  was  observed  by 
David,  who  carried  on  his  campaigns  with 
infantry:  thus  shewing  at  once  obedience  to 
the  law,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  injunction.  In  a  struggle  with  na- 
tions formidable  for  their  chariotry  (see  espe* 
cially  %  S.  viii.  4,  x.  18),  thc^best  and  surest 
defence  was  a  well-trained  army  of  foot- 
soldiers.  David's  armies  consisted  of  the  same 
materials  and  used  the  same  weapons  which 
of  old  won  so  many  great  victories  for  Eng- 
land. Ewald  has  good  observations  on  this 
point,  '  Gesch.'  iii.  p.  186.  There  may  be- 
a  reference  to  the  fact  stated  %  S.  x.  18, 
"  David  slew  the  men  0/700  chariots  of  the 
Syrians,  and  40,000  horsemen ;"  where  see 
note. 

8.  The  verse  represents  the  anticipated: 
result  as  already  achieved ;  the  future  victory 
is  realized  by  faith.  In  fact  the  ambiguity  of 
Hebrew  expression  for  past  and  future  time, 
which  sometimes  occasions  difficulty  in  the 
interpretation,  represents  the  inward  state  of 
the  speaker,  to  whom  the  past  and  future 
have  the  vividness  and  reality  of  the  present. 

9.  let  the  king]  Delitzsch  observes  that  this 
designation  of  Jehovah,  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the^ople  while  praying  for  their  king,  is 
favourable  to  the'authorship  by  David.  The 
argument  is  not  conclusive,  but  would  have 
considerable  weight  if  the  construction  could 
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PSALM  XXI. 

I  A  thanksgiving  far  victory.     7  Confidence  of 
further  success. 
To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 

THE  king  shall  joy  in  thy  strength, 
O  Lord;  and  in  thy  salvation 
how  greatly  shall  he  rejoice ! 

2  Thou  hast  given  him  his  heart's 
desire,  and  hast  not  withholden  the 
request  of  his  lips.     Selah. 

3  For  thou  preventest  him  with 
the  blessings  of  goodness :  thou  settest 
a  crown  of  pure  gold  on  his  head. 

4  He  asked  life  of  thee,  and  thou 
gavest  /'/  him,  even  length  of  days  for 
ever  and  ever. 

5  His  glory  Is  great  in  thy  salva- 


tion: honour  and  majesty  hast  thou 
laid  upon  him. 

6  For  thou  hast  ^made  him  most^^^^V-  »„ 
blessed   for   ever :    thou  hast    ^  made  be  bUss- 
him  exceeding  glad  with  thy  counte-  TH^'b. 
nance.  h^„^  ^,1^1^ 

7  For   the   king   trusteth    in    the>>'- 
Lord,  and  through  the  mercy  of  the 
most  High  he  shall  not  be  moved. 

8  Thine  hand  shall  find  out  all 
thine  enemies:  thy  right  hand  shall 
find  out  those  that  hate  thee. 

9  Thou  shalt  make  them  as  a 
fiery  oven  in  the  time  of  thine  anger : 
the  Lord  shall  swallow  them  up  in 
his  wrath,  and  the  fire  shall  devour 
them. 


be  relied  upon.  It  is  however  probable  that 
the  true  meaning  is  "Jehovah  save  the  king, 
may  He  answer  us  when  we  call."  Thus 
Hupf.,  Ew.,  and  most  modem  commentators, 
following  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  The  A.V.  has 
the  Hebrew  punctuation,  the  Targ.,  Jerome, 
and  Syr.  in  its  favour,  and  is  defended  by 
Del.,  and  Dr  Kay. 

This  psalm  has  a  genuine  Messianic  cha- 
racter, if  not  as  directly  referring  to  the  future 
King  of  Israel,  yet  as  idealizing  the  anointed 
representative  of  the  Theocracy. 

Psalm  XXI. 
The  Messianic  character,  noted  in  the 
preceding  psalm,  is  brought  out  far  more 
distinctly  in  this,  which  although  doubtless 
suggested  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes 
expressed  in  that,  and  directly  applicable  to 
special  circumstances  in  the  Ammonitish  and 
.Syrian  campaign,  goes  far  beyond  the  occa- 
aon,  and  describes  aspirations  and  convic- 
tions which  could  only  be  realized  in  the  ideal 
head  of  the  Theocracy.  This  was  felt  so 
strongly  by  the  Rabbins,  that  one  of  the  ablest, 
Rashi,  says,  "This  was  interpreted  of  the 
King  Messiah  by  our  ancient  teachers,  but  in 
order  to  meet  the  schismatics  {i.e.  Christians) 
it  is  better  to  understand  it  of  David  himself" 
The  structure  of  the  psalm  befits  a  pxan :  a 
short  strophe,  two  verses  with  Selah;  two 
longer  strophes,  each  of  five  verses,  and  an 
ejaculatory  close. 

1.  The  kin^'\  The  Targum  renders  this 
"The  King- .Messiah." 

2.  desire'\  A  distinct  allusion  to  the 
wishes  expressed  in  Ps.  xx.  4. 

3.  preventest']  The  word  faithfully  ex- 
presses the  feeling  that  the  gifts  are  of  God's 
free  favour  and  grace. 

a  crown]  This  was  literally  done,  after  the 


close  of  the  Ammonitish  war,  when  David 
took  the  king's  golden  crown,  and  it  was  set 
on  David's  head,  a  S.  xii.  30 ;  but  there 
may  be  a  reference  to  Ps.  viii.  5,  and  Bishop 
Wordsworth  points  out  a  connection  with 
Rev.  vi.  a  ;  see  the  next  note. 

4.  This  verse  may  be  interpreted  as  simply 
expressing  exaggerated  feelings  of  loyalty  to- 
wards the  victorious  king,  but  it  is  more 
natural  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  many  indica- 
tions that  the  ideal  King,  the  Messiah,  whom 
David  represented,  was  present  to  the  Psalmist's 
mind;  suggesting  an  expression  which  other- 
wise could  hardly  be  justified,  unless  indeed  it 
referred  to  a  future  life. 

6.  blessed^  Rather,  as  in  the  margin, 
"blessings;"  i.e.  a  source  or  realization  of 
blessings,  an  allusion  to  Gen.  xii.  a;  cf.  Eph. 

with  thy  countenance]  Not  merely  by  dis- 
playing goodness  and  favour,  but  by  admis- 
sion to  personal  intercourse  and  communion. 

8.  The  following  verses  are  addressed  by 
the  people,  or  by  the  High-priest,  to  the  king: 
the  victory  already  won  is  to  the  nation  an 
assurance  of  conquest  over  all  enemies. 

9.  a  fiery  oven]  This  might  be  explained 
as  a  reference  to  the  concpiest  of  Rabbah, 
which  was  decided  by  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  king;  the  Ammonites  were  then  exter- 
minated, part  being  made  to  pass  through 
the  brick-kiln:  a  S.  xii.  31.  if  so,  it  would 
be  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  blending  of 
sincere  and  lofty  devotion  with  fierce  national 
feelings,  explicable,  though  not  justified,  by 
the  cruel  usages  of  all  ancient  warfare.  It  is, 
however,  more  probably  a  general  denuncia- 
tion of  destruction  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord. 


V.   10- 
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10  Their  fruit  shalt  thou  destroy 
from  the  earth,  and  their  seed  from 
among-the  children  of  men. 

11  For  they  intended  evil  against 
thee:  they  imagined  a  mischievous 
device,  which  they  are  not  able  to 
perform. 

I  Or,  12    Therefore    "  shalt   thou    make 

iJ^^walthem  turn  their  *back,  when  thou 
tush.'  ^^^^^  make  ready  thine  arrows  upon 
shoid'der.    thy  Strings  against  the  face  of  them. 


13  Be  thou  exalted.  Lord,  in  thine 
ovi^n  strength:  so  will  we  sing  and 
praise  thy  power. 

PSALM  XXII. 

I  David  complaineth  in  great  discouragement. 
9  He  prayeth  in  great  distress.  23  He prais- 
eth  God.  I  Or,  the 

To  the  chief  Musician  upon  "Aijeleth  Shahar,   "he  mom- 
A  Psalm  of  David.  itig. 

MY  «God,  my  God,  why  hast 'i""'""'' 
thou  forsaken  me?   why  art^^^;"^'"" 


12.  turn  their  back']  Lit.  "the  shoulder:" 
a  common  expression  for  putting  to  flight ;  cf. 
xviii.  40.  The  imagery  is  Davidic ;  see  note 
on  Ps.  iii.  6. 

Psalm  XXII. 

This  psalm  has  been  always  inexpressibly 
dear  to  the  Church.  No  psalm  sets  forth  so 
completely  the  combination  of  suffering  and 
righteousness,  of  utter  prostration  and  internal 
sense  of  union  with  God,  of  grief  amounting 
to  despondency  and  certainty  of  God  s  future 
manifestation  of  Himself,  His  kingdom  and 
His  righteousness.  We  are  assured  of  its 
prophetical  character  by  distinct  statements 
in  the  New  Testament;  by  references  in  all 
the  Evangelists ;  by  the  express  notices  of  Matt, 
xxvii.  TtSi  and  John  xix.  24;  by  the  ascrip- 
tion of  one  saying  to  Christ  in  Heb.  ii.  12; 
above  all,  by  our  Lord's  own  adoption  of  the 
first  words  on  the  cross ;  see  Matt,  xxvii.  46  ; 
Mark  xv.  34.  In  fact,  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  crucifixion  are  described  with  a  minute- 
ness and  accuracy  which  critics  are  all  but 
unanimous  in  recognizing,  (thus  even  Hupf. 
notices  "the  certainly  most  striking  coinci- 
dence of  details  with  the  history  of  the 
Passion,")  while  the  future  triumphs  of  the 
Church,  extending  to  all  nations,  are  depicted 
with  equal  completeness. 

It  is  attributed  to  David:  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  language  or  tone  of  thought  which 
indicates  a  later  origin.  It  abounds  indeed 
in  expressions  which  occur  frequently,  or 
exclusively,  in  psalms  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  composed  by  David  (see  reft',  on 
w.  3,  II,  16,  20,  26).  To  what  period  ot 
his  life  it  should  be  assigned  may  be  open  to 
question ;  the  development  of  Messianic  anti- 
cipations in  the  latter  portion  (27 — 31,  com- 
pare xviii.  43 — 50)  points,  perhaps,  as  Moll 
assumes,  to  the  full  maturity  of  manhood ; 
but  the  figures,  under  which  the  enemies  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  Psalmist  are  represented, 
would  seem  to  be  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  flight  from  Saul  (see  'w.  12, 
13,  16 — 21).  And  this  impression  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  in  no  part  of  this 
psalm  are  there  any  signs  of  the  consciousness 
of  great  transgression,  such  as  occur  in  peni- 


tential psalms  of  the  king's  later  years.  But 
although  the  imagery,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the 
prophets,  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  writer,  it  is  certain 
that  the  principal  traits  do  not  apply  to  David. 
They  set  before  us  an  individual  who  is  an 
object  of  reviling  and  scorn  (6 — 8),  without 
a  helper  (11),  surrounded  by  enemies  who 
overmaster  him  (16,  20,  21),  and  part  his  gar- 
ments among  them:  whose  bones  are  racked, 
whose  heart  is  broken,  who  is  brought  into  the 
dust  of  death  (14,  15).  David  was  at  no  time 
without  a  helper ;  at  the  court  of  Saul  he  had 
Jonathan ;  in  his  banishment  he  was  surrounded 
by  faithful  friends ;  the  Gibborim  were  with 
him  in  his  flight  from  Absalom:  far  from 
being  despised  by  the  people,  their  love  and 
admiration  were  the  causes  of  his  persecution. 
Nor  can  any  other  individual  in  the  sacred 
history  be  pointed  out,  to  whom  these  cir- 
cumstances in  their  combination  are  applicable. 
From  first  to  last  they  are  true  of  the  Man  of 
Sorrows,  and  of  Him  alone. 

The  only  explanation  which  meets  and 
satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  a  sound  exegesis, 
that  which  has  been  held  fast  by  the  Church 
in  all  times,  and  has  a  sure  foundation  in 
Holy  Scripture,  is  that  the  Psalmist  was  moved 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  so  that,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  he  recorded  his 
afflictions,  and  expressed  his  hopes,  in  language 
which  found  its  perfect  fulfilment  in  the  Mes- 
siah, of  Whom  David  undoubtedly  was,  and 
knew  himself  to  be,  one  of  the  very  chiefest 
types.  This  view  indeed  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  Christian  Church:  it  is  found  in  early 
Rabbinical  writers,  some  of  whom  interpret 
the  inscription  "the  hind  of  the  dawn"  as 
the  name  of  the  Shechinah,  and  symbol  of 
the  redemption  by  Christ,  while  others  de- 
clare that  "the  whole  life  of  David  was  a 
typical  representation  of  the  Messiah:"  thus 
the  'Yalkut  Khadash;'  see  WUnsche,  'Die 
Leiden  des  Messias,'  p.  87. 

Those  critics  who  refuse  to  accept  David 
as  the  author  are  inffuenced  solely  by  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  description  with 
any  events  in  the  life  of  the  king.  All  admit 
the  beauty  and  power  of  the  language,  which 
Ewald    declares   truly  to  be  unsurpassable. 
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jSmm      ^^^°^  ^^   ^"^^   *  ^rom   helping    me,    and         l  O  my  God,  I  cry  in  the  day- 
saivation.  froTji  the  wotds  of  my  roaring  ?  time,  but  thou  hearest  not ;  and  in 


They  differ  altogether,  as  might  be  expected, 
as  to  the  date  to  which  it  should  be  assigned. 
Some,  even  Perovvne,  follow  Kimchi,  the 
subtle  and  unscrupulous  opponent  of  Mes- 
sianic interpretations  pointing  to  our  Lord, 
and  hold  that  it  was  written  by  some  un- 
known exile  during  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
But  Ewald  shews  (from  •z/o'.  4,  27)  that  it  must 
have  been  composed  when  the  temple,  or  taber- 
nacle, was  yet  standing.  Hitzig  attributes  it  to 
Jeremiah  on  grounds  which  no  other  critic 
considers  satisfactory.  Maurer  obsenes  justly 
that  the  author  must  have  been  a  man  of 
wealth  and  high  station,  "qui  magna  auctori- 
tate  valeret." 

The  psalm  has  three  distinct  parts.  The 
first  (i — 11)  describes  the  deep  anguish  of 
the  sufferer  apparently  forsaken  by  God,  and 
despised  by  man,  alternating  with  strong  ex- 
pressions of  trust  in  God's  holiness  and  love. 
In  the  second  (12 — 21),  the  circumstances 
which  cause  the  anguish  are  vividly  portrayed, 
but  the  description  is  blended  with  earnest 
and  devout  supplication.  In  the  third  part 
(22 — 31),  the  strain  changes  suddenly,  the 
psalm  calls  on  all  to  join  in  praising  God  for 
an  accomplished  deliverance,  and  announces 
the  extension  of  God's  kingdom  to  all  kindieds 
of  the  earth. 

The  metrical  system  is  regular,  six  strophes 
each  of  five  verses,  with  one  ejaculatory  verse, 
the  nth,  separating  the  second  from  the  third 
strophe. 

Aijeleth  Shahar]  Or,  ayyekth  hash-shakhary 
correctly  rendered  in  the  marg.  "hind  of  the 
morning."  The  words  either  designate  a  time 
for  the  guidance  of  the  precentor,  or,  more 
probably,  as  Hengstenberg  shews,  they  indicate 
the  subject-matter  of  the  poem.  It  is  a  figure 
under  which  the  Psalmist  might  naturally  re- 
present the  character  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
person  who  is  set  before  us.  The  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  hind,  and  its  love  of  solitary 
and  lofty  places,  are  frequently  noticed  in  the 
Bible  {e.g.  Gen.  xlix.  21;  Prov.  v.  19;  Song 
Sol.  ii.  8,  9,  viii.  14),  and  suggest  similes  to 
portray  the  character  of  David  himself  in 
Ps.  xviii.  2,i'-  the  Psalmist  (xlii.  i)  compares 
the  longing  for  God  to  the  panting  of  the 
hart  after  the  water-brooks.  Not  less  im- 
portant are  the  notices  in  which  David 
(z  S.  i.  19)  compares  the  death  of  Jonathan 
to  that  of  a  roe  (^3V  A.V.  "beauty;"  see 
Tristram  'Nat.  Hist.  B.'  p.  127)  ;  and  escape 
from  danger  is  represented  as  the  flight  of  a 
roe  from  the  hunter,  Prov.  vi.  j.  A  similar 
metaphor  is  probably  used  in  the  title  of  the 
56th  psalm,  and  accords  well  with  the  style 
of  David,  whose  compositions  abound  in 
symbols  drawn  from  the  animal  world,  in 
none  more  frequent  or  more  striking  than  in 


this  psalm.  The  epithet  "of  the  morning" 
may  possibly  refer  to  the  flight  of  the  hind 
from  the  hunters  in  early  dawn;  or,  as  in 
many  other  passages,  morning  may  symbolize 
the  deliverance  from  persecution ;  cf.  Isai.  Iviii. 
8;  Hos.  vi.  3  ;  2  S.  xxiii.  4  ;  but  in  eastern 
poetry  the  horns  of  the  roe,  or  of  the  gazelle, 
are  used  as  a  metaphor  for  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun;  an  application  which  may  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist.  It  is  ob- 
vious that,  while  each  and  all  of  these  figures 
are  suitable  to  the  character  and  position  of 
David,  they  apply  in  a  far  deeper  and  more 
spiritual  sense  to  Him  of  whom  David  was  a 
type. 

1.  (why  hast  thou  forsaken  mef]  In  the 
person  of  David  this  would  be  an  expression 
not  of  despair,  but  at  once  of  amazement  and 
of  longing.  He  knows  that  God  is  truly  his 
God ;  the  forsaking  therefore  can  but  have  a 
loving  motive,  to  be  explained  ere  the  end  come. 
In  the  pei-son  of  Christ  it  directs  attention  to 
the  cause  of  the  infliction.  The  words  "  look 
upon  me "  in  our  Psalter  are  taken  from  the 
Vulgate,  which  follows  the  LXX.;  they  are 
probably  a  gloss,  but  shew  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  Psalmist's  longing  after  God.  It  is 
observable  that  the  citation  of  this  passage  by 
our  Saviour  (see  reff.)  agrees  with  the  Targum 
so  far  as  regards  the  verb  saiacthani,  but 
follows  the  Hebrew  in  the  word  /ama,  for 
which  the  Targ.  has  tnetui  ma.,  with  the  same 
meaning.  From  this  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
inferred  that  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  in  our 
Lord's  time  resembled,  but  was  not  identical 
with,  that  in  our  Polyglott. 

from  helping  me'\  Rather,  as  in  marg., 
from  my  salvation.  To  the  godly  man 
the  presence  or  manifestation  of  God  is  identi- 
cal with  salvation.  The  word  "my  "is  em- 
phatic ;  the  salvation  which  is  mine  by  promise 
or  covenant;  cf.  Ps.  xx.  2,  marg. 

and  from]  These  words  are  not  in  the 
original ;  they  may  express  the  true  sense ;  but 
the  ellipsis  is  unusual,  and  if  they  are  omitted 
the  meaning  will  be  "  far  from  my  salvation 
are  the  words  of  my  roaring."  This  follows  the 
old  Greek  versions  (LXX.,  Aq.,Sym.,Theod. ; 
see  Field,  'Hexapla'  in  loc.)  and  the  Vulg.:  it 
is  defended  by  Delitzsch  and  Dr  Kay.  The 
construction,  however,  is  difficult,  and  Hupfeld 
divides  the  clauses  thus,  "My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?  Such  are  the 
words  of  my  roaring." 

roaring]  A  very  strong  word,  used  pro- 
perly of  tne  roar  of  the  lion :  it  denotes  the 
loud  and  bitter  outcry  of  one  in  the  extremity 
of  suffering ;  thus  Ps.  xxxii.  3  ;  Job  iii.  24. 
St  Matthew,  xxvii.  46,  has  the  Greek  word 
which  corresponds  to  it  most  nearly,  dveiSorjo-e. 
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tHeb.       the     night     season,     and     ^am     not         7  ^AU  they  that  see  me  lauo-h  me 

there  IS /w      .,  °  '  '  .       ■'  .    .  .        ..o      _ 

stU-nce  to     Silent. 

""'  3  But  thou  art  holy,  O  thou  that 


inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel. 

4  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee  :  they 
trusted,  and  thou  didst  deliver  them. 

5  They  cried  unto  thee,  and  were 
delivered:  they  trusted  in  thee,  and 
were  not  confounded. 

6  But  I  atn  a  worm,  and  no  man.; 
a  reproach  of  men,  and  despised  of 
the  people. 


to  scorn:  they  ^ shoot  out  the  lip,  they 
shake  the  head,  sayings 

8  ^  ^  He  trusted  on  the  Lord  that 
he  would  deliver  him :  let  him  de- 
liver him,  "  seeing  he  delighted  in 
him. 

9  But  thou  art  he  that  took  me 
out  of  the  womb :  thou  '  didst  make 
me  hope  when  I  was  upon  my  mo- 
ther's breasts. 

10  I  was  cast  upon  thee  from  the 


*  Matt.  27. 
39- 

tHeb. 
open. 

'  Matt.  27. 

t^Heb. 
He  rolled 
himself  ff« 
the  Lord. 

II  Or, 
if  he  de- 
light ill 
hint, 
II  Or, 

keptest  vte 
in  safety. 


2.  hearest  not]  answerest  not;  sc. 
by  helping  me. 

am  not  silent']  Or,  "there  is  no  silence,  or 
cessation,  for  me."  The  ceaseless  moaning 
wins  no  relief;  cf.  Jer.  xiv.  17. 

3.  thou  art  holy]  The  holiness  of  God  is 
a  pledge  of  deliverance  to  the  godly :  a  point 
of  importance  here,  as  in  the  highest  sense 
applicable  to  Him  who  alone  among  the  sons 
of  men  is  "holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate 
from  sinners,"  Heb.  vii.  26.  See  also  Luke 
xxiii.  4.  The  LXX.  appear  to  have  had  a 
different  reading,  "  in  the  sanctuary."  Thus, 
too,  Sym.,  kv  ayiois ;  see  Field,  'Hexapla.' 

inhabitest^  &c.]  Or,  "dwellest  among." 
God  is  thus  represented  as  enthroned  in  His 
sanctuary,  where  the  praises  and  adorations  of 
His  worshippers,  symbolized  by  the  streams 
of  incense,  rise  continually  before  Him.  The 
word  "inhabitest"  refers  to  the  throne,  of 
which  the  cherubim,  whose  forms  were  on 
the  mercy  seat,  are  the  mystic  supporters ; 
see  note  on  xviii.  10.  The  reference  to  the 
sanctuary  as  not  only  existing,  but  attended 
by  crowds  of  worshippers,  is  recognized  by 
Ewald  and  Hupfeld ;  see  introductory  remarks. 
The  appeal  expresses  with  infinite  tenderness 
and  delicacy  the  thought  that,  since  God  is 
ever  receiving  the  prayers  of  His  people.  He 
will  surely  answer  them  in  the  person  of  their 
representative :  a  thought  enlarged  upon  in  the 
following  verses. 

6.  a  'Worm]  Cf.  Job  xxv.  6  ;  Isai.  xli.  24, 
marg. :  as  in  this  latter  passage  the  v/ord  de- 
notes utter  helplessness  and  humiliation,  but 
not  personal  guilt,  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  this  Messianic  psalm.  The  general 
resemblance  between  this  passage  and  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  in  which  the  sufferings  and 
humiliation  of  Christ  are  most  distinctly  de- 
picted, is  of  extreme  importance  in  determin- 
ing the  application. 

a  reproach  of  men]  Compare  Ps.  Ixix.  9, 
applied  to  our  Lord  by  St  Paul,  Rom.  xv.  3. 

despised  of  the  people]  Cf.  Isai.  xlix.  7, 
liii.  3.  This  could  only  be  applied  in  a  very 
secondary  sense  to  David.     Saul's  fury  was 


caused  by  the  directly  opposite  feelings  on  the 
part  of  the  people. 

7.  All  they  that  see  me]  Compare  the 
words  in  this  verse  with  those  used  by  the 
Evangelists.  "  All  they  that  see  me  laugh 
me  to  scorn," — Luke  xxiii.  t,^,,  "the  people 
stood  beholding"  (OecopCiv,,  here  the  LXX.  has 
Oewpovures)  :  and  again  "derided,"  where  the 
Greek  has  i^efxvKTi^pia-av,  the  word  here  used 
by  the  LXX.  "They  shake  the  head,"  LXX. 
iKivrja-av  K€(fiaK^v:  Matt,  xxvii.  39  ;  Mark 
XV.  29  ;  Ktuovvres  tcis  K€c{)QXa.s  avrcop. 

8.  He  trusted  on  the  Lord]  The  adoption 
of  these  words  by  the  enemies  of  our  Lord'is 
testified  by  St  Matthew;  see  marg.  ref.  It  is 
evident  that  they  quoted  from  the  LXX. 
version,  without  distinctly  remembering  the 
context.  Our  translation  expresses  the  true 
meaning,  but  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew 
is  somewhat  difficult:  probably  the  exact  ren- 
dering is  "  trust  in  the  Lord;  let  Him  deliver 
him."  The  words  either  are  spoken  tauntingly 
by  the  persecutors,  or  refer  to  the  habitual 
expression  of  trust  now  cast  in  the  teeth  of 

the  sufferer.  (73  is  now  generally  admitted  to 
be  the  imperative,  as  in  other  passages  where 
this  form  occurs.  The  expression  is  elliptical, 
lit.  roll,  /.  e.  thy  way,  or  thy  cares.) 

seeing]  This  is  preferable  to  the  marg.  The 
enemies  say  with  bitter  irony  "for  He  de- 
lighteth  in  him,"  The  citation  in  St  Matthew 
"if  He  will  have  him"  (el  deXet,  avrov)  cor- 
responds nearly  to  the  LXX.  (on  6e\et  avrov), 
"for  He  will  have  him."  It  should  be  ob- 
sei-ved  that  the  Hebrew  (U  }>an),  "He  de- 
lighted in  him,"  is  exactly  equivalent  to  eV  o 
evdoKTja-a,  "  in  whom  I  am  well-pleased  "  (see 
Matt.  iii.  17),  and  is  rendered  by  that  word  in 
four  passages  of  the  LXX.  (see  Tromm. 
'Cone'  S.V.).  This  points  directly  to  the 
"  beloved  Son." 

9.  didst  make  me  hope]  Or,  "  didst  keep  me 
trustful:"  The  Psalmist  recalls  the  sweet  trust- 
fulness of  infancy,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
direct  influence  of  God,  and  longs  for  the 
same  sense  of  security  in  his  present  troubles. 
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[v.  II — 16. 


fHcK 
rtot  a  htlp- 


tHeb. 

opftud 

tkeir 

mouths 

against 


womb:  thou  art  my  God  from  my 
mother's  belly. 

1 1  Be  not  far  from  me ;  for  trou- 
ble h  near ;  for  there  is  ^  none  to  help. 

12  Many  bulls  have  compassed  me : 
strong  bulls  of  Bashan  have  beset  me 
round. 

13  They  *  gaped  upon  me  with 
their  mouths,  as  a  ravening  and  a 
roaring  lion. 

14  I  am   poured   out  like  water, 


and  all  my  bones  are  "  out  of  joint :  "  Or 
my  heart  is  like  wax ;  it  is  melted  in 
the  midst  of  my  bowels. 

15  My  strength  is  dried  up  like  a 
potsherd ;  and  my  tongue  cleaveth  to 
my  jaws;  and  thou  hast  brought  me 
into  the  dust  of  death.  rfMatt.2; 

16  For  dogs  have  compassed  me:  Mark  15. 
the  assembly  of  the  wicked  have  in-  J^-j^^  ^^ 
closed  me:  "^they  pierced  my  hands  33. 

1  r     ^  John  19. 

and  my  reet.  23, 37. 


10.  I  ivas  cast  upon  thee']  A  remarkable 
expression,  as  though  tlie  child  depended 
wholly  and  exclusively  on  God's  love  for  pro- 
tection. To  the  Hebrew  all  agencies  are  in- 
strumental; the  father's  care,  the  mother's 
tenderness,  are  referred  to  God  as  their 
source.  The  expression  corresponds  to  that 
rendered  "trusted"  in  i*.  8;  see  also  Iv.  22, 
where  the  same  word  is  used. 

thou  art  my  Cod]  i.e.  Thou  hast  shewn 
Thyself  to  be  my  God,  by  constant  care  and 
love  from  my  birth.  Cf.  Isai.  xlvi.  3.  Com- 
pare also  the  description  of  holy  and  trustful 
childhood  in  Luke  ii.  22,  40,  49,  52. 

11.  Be  not  far  from  me]  This  refers  to 
V.  I,  "far  from  helping  me:"  note  too  the 
antithesis,  Be  not  far,  for  trouble  is  near. 

for  there  is  none  to  help]  True  in  its  full 
sense  of  Christ,  when  "all  forsook  Him  and 
fled,"  and  of  Him  only.  David  had  most 
powerful  helpers  in  all  his  troubles;  see  In- 
troduction. 

12.  The  characteristics  of  the  enemies,  who 
are  the  agents  of  this  great  affliction,  are 
strength,  fierceness,  and  baseness,  represented 
under  the  figures  of  buUs,  lions  and  dogs; 
to  which  the  Psalmist  recurs  again,  w.  20,  21, 
where  he  recapitulates  his  trials. 

Many  bulls  ba've  compassed  me]  Dr  Tris- 
tram (' Nat.  Hist.  B.'  p.  71)  obser\'es  that 
"  bulls  and  buffaloes  are  very  numerous  in  the 
southern  wilderness  of  Judaea,"  and  adds  that 
*»  the)'  are  in  the  habit  of  gathering  in  a  circle 
round  any  novel  or  unaccustomed  object,  and 
may  be  easily  instigated  into  charging  with 
their  horns  ;"  a  vivid  portraiture  of  the  rabble 
who  were  instigated  to  clamour  for  the  death 
of  Jesus.     Matt,  xxvii.  20. 

Bashan]  The  district  of  Batannea,  to  which 
the  name  Bashan  was  restricted  at  a  later 
period,  is  a  basaltic  table-land  to  the  north  of 
the  river  Yarmuk,  but  the  term  here  includes 
the  rich  pasture-land  of  Gilead,  which  formed 
part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan,  and 
was  famous  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  bulls, 
and  also  for  their  ferocity ;  frequently  taken 
as  symbols  of  the  luxurious  and  ungodly  rulers 
of  Israel.  Cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  14,  15;  E/ek. 
xxxix.  18;  Amos  iv.  i.    The  characteristics 


thus  presented  are  strength,  pride,  and  un- 
godliness. 

13.  They  gaped  upon  me  (with  their  mouths] 
Or,  they  opened  their  mouths  upon  me. 
The  figure  changes.  As  the  foes  come  nearer 
the  Psalmist  sees  in  them  lions,  with  open 
jaws,  roaring  as  when  about  to  rend  their  prey. 
Cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  23,  Trepia-orcos  eKpa^ov, 

14.  This  verse  and  the  two  following 
verses  contrast  the  exhaustion  and  the  power- 
lessness  of  the  speaker  with  the  ferocity  of 
his  enemies.  Each  word  recalls  a  distinct 
feature  in  our  Lord's  sufferings:  "poured 
out  like  water,"  as  when  He  sank  fainting, 
unable  to  bear  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32),  or 
when  He  shed  His  blood  upon  it ;  the  bones 
racked,  all  but  dislocated  by  the  strain  of  the 
suspended  body :  the  heart  melted,  so  to  speak, 
sending  out  all  its  blood  in  one  stream  mingled 
with  water— according  to  physiologists  the 
immediate  cause  of  that  death  by  crucifixion : 
the  strength  dried  up,  the  body  parched  and 
agonized  by  thirst,  the  last  and  most  terrible 
torment  of  the  crucified,  that  which  alone 
wrung  an  expression  referring  to  physical  pain 
from  our  Saviour,  that  this  scripture  might  be 
fulfilled,  see  John  xix.  28;  the  tongue  cleav- 
ing to  the  jaws,  yet  forced,  under  the  control  of 
the  mighty  will,  to  utter  the  seven  great  words 
recorded  by  the  evangelists:  the  body  brought 
to  the  dust  of  death,  laid,  that  is,  in  the  grave 
(see  critical  Note  on  Job  xix.  and  here  on 
v.  29),  though  not  to  see  corruption.  Such 
cannot  possibly  have  been  the  fonn  in  which 
David  realized  his  own  sufferings,  sufficient 
though  they  were  to  make  him  a  sympa- 
thizing exponent  of  the  Spirit,  which  spoke  by 
him  to  the  Church. 

16.  For  dogs  have  compassed  me]  The 
images  become  more  distinct.  The  speaker 
sees  himself  in  the  death-hour,  surrounded  by 
dogs;  representing  the  meaner  agents  of  cru- 
elty.    See  Matt.  xxvi.  67,  xxvii.  27 — 30. 

they  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet]  See 
critical  Note.  Retaining  without  any  doubt 
this  interpretation,  we  see  the  fierce  soldiery, 
the  hounds  of  the  chief  hunters,  in  the  very 
act  of  piercing  {digging^  as  the  word  literally 
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<■  Luke  23. 
34- 
John  19. 

23»  24- 


1 7  I  may  tell  all  my  bones :  they 
look  and  stare  upon  me. 

18  ''They  part  my  garments  among 
them,  and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture. 

19  But  be  not  thou  far  from  me, 
O  Lord  :  O  my  strength,  haste  thee 
to  help  me. 

20  Deliver  mysoul  from  the  sword; 


^  my  darlino;  *from  the  power  of  the  ^Heb. 

2  I'ty  only 

dog.  one. 

1 1   Save  me  from  the  lion's  mouth  :  /S,l^i/^ 
for  thou  hast  heard  me  from  the  horns  ^"'^^ 
of  the  unicorns. 

22  -^I  will  declare  thy  name  unto-^Heb.2.12. 
my   brethren:    in   the    midst  of  the 
congregation  will  I  praise  thee. 


means),  with  rough  and  ruthless  hands,  the 
feet  and  hands,  and  nailing  them  to  the  cross. 

17.  I  may  tell  all  my  bones']  All  the  frame- 
work of  the  body,  every  bone,  so  to  speak, 
stands  out  in  terrible  relief  under  the  strain  of 
crucifixion;  the  body  of  the  crucified  is  a 
living  lesson  in  anatomy.  The  terms  are  too 
strong  to  be  explained  by  mere  physical  ex- 
haustion. 

tbey  look  and  stare  upon  me]  Cf.  Luke  xxiii. 
?5,  where  the  people  gaze  on  the  naked  frame  of 
the  Man  of  sorrows  hanging  before  them  in  its 
awful  beauty  and  agony.  The  last  words,  "stare 
upon  me  "  (in  Hebrew  ^3  1N"I^),  have  gene- 
rally the  meaning  of  looking  with  complacency 
or  triumph  on  a  foe.  It  is  a  phrase  common 
in  Davidic  psalms,  and  it  occurs  twice  on  the 
Moabite  stone,  lines  4  and  7  :  a  point  of  some 
importance,  considering  the  connection  of 
David  with  Moab  both  by  descent  and  family 
circumstances ;  see  i  S.  xxii.  3,  4.  See  Pss. 
xxvii.  13,  xxxvii.  34,  liv.  7,  lix.  10. 

18.  They  part,  Sue.']  The  act  described  in 
this  verse  is  not  applicable  either  to  David,  or 
to  any  personage  whose  history  is  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  save  to  Him  whose  disciple  saw  and 
described  the  fulfilment ;  see  John  xix.  24. 
It  could  indeed  only  occur  in  the  case  of  one 
who  had  been  stripped  as  a  preliminary  to 
execution. 

19.  be  not  thou  far]  Cf.  'w.  1  and  it. 

O  my  strength]  The  Hebrew  word,  which 
occurs  in  no  other  passage,  means  source  or 
substance  of  all  strength,  here  with  special 
reference  to  physical  exhaustion.  Compare 
Luke  xxii.  43,  where  the  word  '*  strength- 
ening" {ivKTxvciv)  refers  not  to  spiritual,  but 
to  physical  support.  Compare  also  the  next 
verse  in  St  Luke  with  the  supplication  "  haste 
thee  to  help  me." 

20.  from  the  sword]  This  word,  applica- 
ble to  David  in  his  sore  distress,  is  equally  so 
to  our  Lord.  The  "sword"  was  in  fact  the 
special  symbol  of  the  authority  by  which  He 
was  condemned  to  death.  See  Rom.  xiii.  4, 
where  St  Paul  speaks  of  the  Roman  magis- 
trate. The  prayer  for  deliverance  from  death 
is  regarded  by  some  critics  as  unsuitable  to 
our  Saviour ;  they  must  be  strangely  un- 
mindful of  His  own  words  "remove  this  cup 
from  me."  Calvin  remarks:  "Si  roget  quis- 
piam  quomodo    hoc  Christo    aptari  possit, 


quem  Pater  non  eripuit  a  morte;  respondeo 
uno  verbo,  fuisse  potentius  ereptum,  quam  si 
periculo  occursum  foret :  quanto  scilicet  plus 
est  resurgere  a  morte,  quam  gravi  morbo 
sanari." 

my  darling]  Lit.  "my  only  one;"  but  the 
word  "  darhng"  expresses  the  meaning  with 
singular  grace  and  power.  The  term  is  ad- 
mitted in  this  and  in  the  corresponding  pas- 
sage Ps.  XXXV..  1 7  to  apply  to  the  soul,  a  usage 
peculiar  to  David ;  but  in  what  precise  sense 
is  questioned;  probably  as  the  one  thing  in 
comparison  with  which  nothing  that  belongs 
to  man  is  precious ;  a  statement  true  of  each 
man's  soul,  true  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
soul  which  was  "  poured  out  unto  death"  as 
a  ransom  for  humanity:  cf.  Isai.  liii.  10 — 12. 

the  power  of  the  dog]  In  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing verse  the  figures,  under  which  the 
persecutors  have  been  represented,  are  brought 
together.  The  power  of  the  dog,  lit.  "  the 
hand,"  is  a  peculiar  expression,  and  points  to 
the  agents  or  executioners;  see  Note  on  1;.  16. 

21.  the  lion's  mouth]  See  t.  13.  The  re- 
ference is  certain,  and  it  supplies  an  additional 
argument,  were  such  needed,  against  the  mis- 
interpretation off.  16,  discussed  in  the  criti- 
cal Note. 

thou  hast  heard  me]  This  clause  must  refer 
to  the  last  hour,  when  the  fatal  blow  had  been 
inflicted.  When  the  work  of  the  enemy  is 
completed,  and  not  until  then,  comes  the 
answer  which  assures  deliverance. 

the  horns  of  the  unicorns]  Or,  "the  wild 
bulls,"  See  Dr  Tristram's  remarks  quoted 
on  Job  xxxix.  9.  He  identifies  the  rem 
with  the  extinct  auerochs. 

22,  23.  The  whole  strain  changes:  the 
clouds  are  dispersed :  from  the  depth  of  hu- 
miliation, the  prostration  of  strength,  the 
agony  of  death,  the  dust  of  the  grave,  the 
speaker  passes  at  once  into  a  state  of  perfect 
peace  and  exultation.  Such  a  transition  David 
may  have  been  able  to  realize  by  events  in  his 
own  life,  else  had  the  representation  been  un- 
real and  cold:  but  in  order  to  realize  it  so 
vividly  his  spirit  must  have  been  raised  into  a 
sphere  of  spiritual  life,  which  gave  a  new 
meaning  to  all  that  he  had  experienced.  We 
may  also  surely  infer  that  this  psalm  could 
not  have  been  written  in  the  midst  of  afflic- 
tions so  terrible — then  the  joy  would  have 
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[v.  23- 


r  Ps.  2.  8. 

&  72.  n 


23  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  praise 
him  ;  all  ye  the  seed  of  Jacob,  glorify 
him  ;  and  fear  him,  all  ye  the  seed  of 
Israel. 

24  For  he  hath  not  despised  nor 
abhorred  the  affliction  of  the  afflicted; 
neither  hath  he  hid  his  face  from  him ; 
but  when  he  cried  unto  him,  he  heard. 

25  My  praise  shall  be  of  thee  in 
the  great  congregation :  I  will  pay  my 
vows  before  them  that  fear  him. 

26  The  meek  shall  eat  and  be  satis- 
fied :  they  shall  praise  the  Lord  that 
seek  him:  your  heart  shall  live  for  ever. 

27  ^All  the  ends  of  the  world  shall 
remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord: 


and  all  the  kindreds   of  the   nations 
shall  worship  before  thee. 

28  For  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's  : 
and  he  is  the  governor  among  the 
nations. 

29  All  they  that  be  fat  upon  earth 
shall  eat  and  worship :  all  they  that  go 
down  to  the  dust  shall  bow  before  him  : 
and  none  can  keep  alive  his  own  soul. 

30  A  seed  shall  serve  him ;  it  shall 
be  accounted  to  the  Lord  for  a  gene- 
ration. 

31  They  shall  come,  and  shall  de- 
clare his  righteousness  unto  a  people 
that  shall  be  born,  that  he  hath  done 
this. 


been  premature:  nor  could  it  have  been 
written  afterwards  by  David,  in  his  own 
person,  for  the  sufferings  are  represented  as 
present,  and  as  terminating  in  death.  Spoken 
m  the  Person  of  Christ  all  is  clear;  the 
transition  of  feeling  corresponds  exactly  to 
that  described  in  the  last  verses  of  the  53  rd 
and  the  first  part  of  the  54th  chapters  of 
Isaiah,  where  the  joy  of  God's  sacrificed  ser- 
vant is  shai-cd  by  the  redeemed  people,  and 
sealed  by  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 

22.  I ivill  declari\  See  Heb.  ii.  12,  where 
these  words  are  expressly  assigned  to  the 
"Captain  of  our  salvation"  made  "perfect 
through  sufferings." 

mj  brethren]  Cf.  Matt,  xxviii.  la 

24.  Each  phrase  in  this  verse  finds  a  dis- 
tinct echo  in  Isaiah.    See  especially  liii.  3. 

25.  of  thee']  Not,  as  the  English  phrase 
implies,  "about  Thee,"  but  "  proceeding  from 
Thee:"  the  source  of  praise  is  in  God:  His 
act  here  supplies  the  motive,  His  Spirit  the 
grace,  of  prayer. 

in  the  great  congregation]  Ewald  points  out 
that  the  expressions  in  this  clause  imply  that 
the  sanctuary  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
the  writer,  and  that  the  offerings  of  sacrifices 
would  be  witnessed  by  crowds  of  worship- 
pers: see  note  on  v.  3. 

26.  The  meek]  Men  of  lowly  spirit,  equiva- 
lent to  "  the  poor  "  in  our  Lord's  discourse  on 
the  mount. 

shall  eat]  This  may  be  understood  of  the 
sacrificial  meat  partaken  of  by  friends,  and 
distributed  to  the  poor,  on  occasions  of  thanks- 
giving. The  sense  is  equally  good  and  true 
in  reference  to  the  Antitype,  whose  sacrificed 
Body,  offered  once  for  all  on  the  Cross,  is  given 
as  spiritual  food  to  the  faithful  in  the  Eucha- 
rist. Thus  Eusebius  quoted  by  Bp.  Words- 
worth; see  also  Sticr  on  Isaiah  Iv.  a,  and  note 
on  Song  Sol.  v.  i. 

your  heart  shall  live  for  ever]  For  that 
food  preserves  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting 


life.    The  reference  to  this  in  John  vi.  51  is 
scarcely  questionable. 

27.  The  general  conversion  of  the  heathen 
is  described  in  terms  which  found  their  full 
explanation  in  our  Lord's  last  commission  to 
His  apostles;  see  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  The 
anticipation,  however,  of  a  general  conversion 
of  the  heathen  belongs  to  David's  sphere  of 
thought;  see  note  on  Ps.  xviii.  49,  and  Introd. 

29.  Jill  they  that  be  fat]  The  word  may, 
as  in  other  passages,  mean  "All  the  mighty 
on  the  earthy"  but  the  general  purport  of  this 
clause  would  seem  to  be  that  none  shall 
truly  prosper  but  those  who  recognize  the 
God  of  David  as  their  God  by  partaking  of 
the  gifts  which  are  offered  on  His  altar:  the 
spiritual  application  is  obvious. 

go  doixjn  to  the  dust]  i.  e.  to  the  grave,  see 
note  on  T.  14. 

bow  before  hint]  Willingly  or  unwillingly 
acknowledging  Him  as  their  King. 

none  can  keep]  The  connection  of  this  clause 
with  the  context  is  questioned,  but  to  quicken 
a  soul  means  to  give  or  to  preserve  its  true 
life,  and  the  most  obvious  and  natural  meaning 
is  that  suggested  by  our  Version:  all  alike 
depend  upon  God:  the  prosperous  must 
worship  if  they  are  to  be  fed:  all  mortals 
must  bow  before  Him,  and  none  can  live  save 
by  His  gift. 

30.  Ji  seed]  Not  merely  the  present  race, 
but  their  posterity:  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion of  woi-shippers,  with  special  allusion  to 
the  grace  of  regeneration.     Cf.  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  6. 

31.  that  he  hath  done  this]  The  expression  is 
emphatic:  it  declares  the  complete  accom- 
plishment of  God's  purpose:  see  Ps.  xxxvii.  5, 
where  A.V.  has  "  He  shall  bring  it  to  pass." 
Our  Saviour's  last  word  TfWXeoTai,  "it  is 
finished,"  if  not  referring  directly  to  this  pas- 
sage, as  Hengstenberg  argues  with  great  force, 
certainly  supplies  a  perfect  commentary  upon 
it. 
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NOTE  on  Psalm  xxii.  i6. 


The  extreme  importance  of  this  text,  both 
on  theological  and  critical  grounds,  demands 
a  full  investigation  into  the  true  reading  and 
meaning  of  the  principal  word. 

The  Hebrew  MSS.  have  nX3,  IIXD,  and 
\"ID.     The  first  of  these  is  the  textus  receptus 
of  the  Masora.     It  is  the  only  reading  found 
in  Jewish  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Targum.     The  meaning,   ac- 
cording to  the  punctuation,  which  varies  in 
the  MSS.,  would  be  either  (i)  "as  a  lion," 
or   (2)    "digging,"    sc.    "piercing,"    or  (3) 
"diggers,"  "  piercers  of."    The  second  mean- 
ing,  "fodientes,"  is  well  supported.     It  as- 
sumes ''"1N3,  caari,  to  be  the  plural  participle, 
with  apocope  of  D :  for  which  good  authority 
can  be  adduced.     This  was  apparently  the 
old  Jewish  interpretation  of  the  reading,  as  is 
shewn  by  the  Masora  parva  in  loc,  which  states 
that  ''"ISD  with  kametz,  occurs  twice  with  two 
different  meanings:  now  in  Isai.  xxxviii.  13, 
the  other  passage  to  which  the  Masora  refers, 
the  sense  is  certain,  "  as  a  lion :"  here  therefore 
the  Masorites  must  have  taken    it  to  mean 
"fodientes."   See  De  Rossi, '  Van  Lect.'  iv.  p. 
17.     The  third  meaning  differs  but   slightly 
— it  takes  the  punctuation  with  tsere^  sc.  ""^N^, 
for  which  the  authority   of  some   MSS.   is 
adduced  by  De  Rossi,    1.  c.  p.    16.     It  ap- 
pears also  that  the  Targumist  took  the  word 
to  be  a  participle.     In  the  Antwerp  Polyglott 
the  reading  is  hT\\  H^N  jTlS:),   "  biting  my 
hands  and  my  feet."    In    Walton's   'Poly- 
glott' and  in  the  'Bibl.   Mag.  Rabbin.'  the 
words  NnXD  "jTI,  "  as  a  lion,"  are  inserted, 
probably,  as  Pococke  ('  Notse  Misc.  in  Por- 
tam    Mosis,'   p.    152)   suggests,    sono    verbi 
vicino  id  ipsi  suggerente.  The  interpretation  (j) 
"as  a  lion"  presents  insuperable  difficulties: 
and  even  this  sense,  faulty  as  it  is,  is  only 
obtained  by  inserting  a  participle,  "  watching  " 
or  "  biting,"  for  which  no  authority  can  be 
adduced.   The  lion  cannot  be  said  to  surround 
his  prey,  or  to  watch  its  hands  and  feet,  or 
to   bite   them.      The  figure  is  incongruous. 
Thus  Ewald,  p.  271,  "aberweder  passt  das 
Bild  von  Umgeben,  noch  gehbrt  das  Bild  vom 
Lowen  iiberhaupt  hieher."     In  fact  the  figure 
of  the  lion  has  been  already  used  in  its  pro- 
per place,  1;.  13. 

If  therefore  the  Masoretic  reading  be  re- 
tained, its  most  natural  interpretation  "  fo- 
dientes" would  give  the  same  sense,  though 
with  a  som.ewhat  harsh  construction,  as 
that  adopted  in  our  A.V. 

The  second  reading,  nXD,  caaru  "  they  dug 
or  pierced,"  has  in  its  favour  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  other  ancient  Versions. 
Among  these,  special  importance  attaches  to 
the  LXX.  as  a  translation  without  any  pos- 
sible bias,  representing  the  old,  pre-Christian 
tradition  of  the  Jews.  They  render  it  wpv^av\ 
and  are  followed  by  the  Vulg.  "foderunt;"  the 


Arabic    l»jJij,  an   important  witness  to  the 

sense,  not  merely  "  perruperunt,"  as  Walton 
renders  it,  but  "  perforaverunt ;"  see  Frevtag, 
'Lex.  Ar.'  s.v.  Thus  too  the  Syro-Hex. 
(quoted  by  Field,  '  Hex.')  renders  the  LXX. 
by  a  word  which  corresponds  to  erprjo-av, 
fTpcoaav,  or  epprj^av.  With  this  agree  the 
-^th.  and  Copt.  The  Syriac,  an  independent 
authority,  has  n  V]*-^  foderunt\  The  evidence 
of  Aquila  is  conclusive  as  to  the  text  received 
by  the  Jews  in  the  early  Christian  period.  He 
gives  ^(Txvvav  (a  meaning  derived,  according 
to  Pococke,  p.  149,  1.  c,  from  the  Syr.  5|d, 
pudefecit),  or,  as  Field  shews,  eTredrjcrav,  or 
trvv€n68i(rav :  hence  Jerome  "  vinxerunt."  In 
either  case  it  is  clear  that  Aquila  had  a  finite 
verb.  It  is  evident  that  since  one  special  ob- 
ject with  Aquila  was  to  oppose  Christians, 
he  would  have  adopted  the  reading  with  % 
and  the  meaning  "  as  a  lion,"  had  they  been 
known  in  his  time. 

With  regard  to  the  Masoretic  text,  it 
must  be  obsei-ved  that  the  Jews  have  sup- 
pressed with  the  greatest  care  all  readings 
which  do  not  agree  with  it.  De  Rossi  ob- 
serves (in  the  '  Dissertatio  prseliminaris,'  Tom. 
IV.  p.  4),  "  turning  over  the  MSS.  we  ob- 
serve, not  without  wonder  and  indignation, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  manuscript,  scarcely  a 
sheet  of  a  manuscript,  scarcely  a  reading  dif- 
fering, however  slightly,  from  the  Masora, 
which  a  Jewish  scribe  has  not  effaced,  cor- 
rected, or  changed,  to  bring  it  into  accord 
with  'its  directions.  The  Masoretic  text  as 
edited  by  Jacob  ben  Chaiim  (Venice,  1526) 
has  been  followed  both  in  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian editions  without  regard  to  ancient  au- 
thorities, MSS.,  quotations,  or  versions,  which 
undoubtedly  preserve  or  indicate  different, 
and,  in  many  cases,  preferable  readings." 

When  therefore  there  are  a  few  MSS.  which 
differ  from  the  Masora,  their  value  is  exceeding- 
ly enhanced  ;  especially  when  they  are  supported 
by  early  versions  and  editions.  De  Rossi  writes 
thus:  "1"^^^D,  foderunt.  Kenn.  39,  forte  207, 
nunc  242,  mens  337,  admarg.  218,  Biblia  Com- 
plut.  Psalt.  Bas.  15 16."  The  Masora  maj. 
on  Num.  xxiv.  9  states  that  in  Psalm  xxii. 
the  Cthib,  that  is  the  MSS.  reading,  was  IIXS. 
Of  special  weight  is  the  testimony  of  Jacob 
ben  Chaiim  himself,  who  says:  "In  some 
jTJost  accurate  books  I  have  found  it  written 
(the  Cthib)  nj^D,  and  read  (Kri)  nS3."  To 
this  it  may  be  added  that  some  MSS.  have 
113 ;  a  reading  which  Kimchi  2sA  other  Jews 
attribute  to  Christians.     It  is,  however,  in  all 


1  Dean  Payne  Smith  observes  that  in  Asse- 
man's  'Acta  Martyrum  Orient.'  I.  104  ^\Oi 
occurs  for  boring  a  martyr's  feet  through  with  aa 
auirer. 
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probability  a  conjectural  emendation,  substi- 
tuting a  common  form  for  the  d.  X.  16<D.  In 
some  MSS.  the  »  has  shurek  ^\  evidently- 
pointing  to  the  reading  ^IND.  It  must  be 
obsen-ed  that  the  cormption  of  1  into  *  is  one 
of  the  commonest  errors  of  transcription  (see 
Hitzig's  remark  quoted  in  critical  Note  on 
Ps.  xxxvi.  i),  and  for  the  most  part  evidently 
without  any  intention  to  alter  the  sense.  The 
mutual  accusations  of  Christian  and  Jewish 
controversialists  ought  to  be  altogether  aban- 
doned. The  early  xMasorites  who  read  \  and 
the  Christians  who  preferred  ^D,  gave  the 
same  general  interpretation. 

On  the  whole  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
IIND  considered  apart  from  the  translation, 
and  simply  on  critical  grounds,  appear  to 
preponderate;  if,  however,  nXD  be  retained, 
Pococke's  view  that  it  is  merely  a  defective 
form  equivalent  to  D^liO  is  strongly  supported. 


It  is  accepted  by  Reirke,  Bohl,  Moll,  Phillips; 
and  it  is  admitted  to  be  grammatically  unob- 
jectionable by  Winer,  De  VVette,  and  Ge- 
sen.  '  Lehrg.'  p.  526. 

That  "IXD,  "IID  and  HID  are  simply  variants 
of  one  word  may  be  assumed ;  and  the  mean- 
ing "  dig  "  is  tolerably  certain.  In  the  third 
form  it  is  applied  to  digging  a  well,  a  tomb, 
and  a  pit;  and  in  one  passage  (Ps.  xl.  6, 
where  see  note),  to  digging,  or  piercing  the 
ears.     In  Arabic  \^  =  effodit ;  thus  too  \C 

fodit  terram:  see  Freytag.s.v.  Dig  and  pierce 
are  equivalents  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other 
languages ;  and  with  reference  to  this  passage, 
the  statement  of  Gesenius,  'Th.'  p.  671,  "fo- 
dicndi  verbum  vulnerandi  sensu  aptissime  telis 
hostilibus  tribuitur,"  is  equally,  or  even  more 
applicable  to  nails  driven  into  the  hands  and 
feet. 


PSALM  XXIII. 

David's  confidence  in  God's  grace. 

•  14.  40.  II, 

Ter.  33.  4-  A  Psalm  of  David. 

II,  12. 2>  'nr^HE   Lord  is  *»  my  shepherd  ;  I 

iPcL^a-'as!    X  shall  not  want. 


2  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
*  Q-reen  pastures :  he  leadeth  me  beside  t  Heb. 

P     X       .,1  pastures  0J\ 

the  ^  Still  waters.  tender 

3  He  restoreth  my  soul :  he  leadeth  f gS. 
me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  «"*?^,^^ "/ 

,  .  ,      *    ,  o  qnietness. 

his  name  s  sake. 


Psalm  XXIII. 

The  freshness  and  simple  solemnity  of  this 
psalm  suggest  to  some  that  it  was  written  by 
David  in  his  early  years  of  innocence.  But 
see  T.  5,  and  note.  The  experience  of  the 
Psalmist,  also,  is  unlike  that  of  any  youth. 
The  simple  faith  and  realization  of  God's 
presence  evidenced  in  the  psalm  recall  i  S. 
xvii.  37.  Common  opinion  agrees  with  the  in- 
scription, and  assigns  the  psalm  to  David;  and 
the  ascription  to  him  is  confirmed  by  the  con- 
tents, the  imagery,  in),  i,  2,  &c.,  and  by  the  oc- 
currence of  phrases  characteristic  of  the  Davidic 
psalms.    These  are  mentioned  as  they  occur. 

No  Christian  hymn  meets  the  wants  of 
Christians  in  trial  more  completely  than  this 
strain  of  David,  which  scarcely  needs  the 
light  of  Christianity  to  disclose  its  full  import, 
but  shines,  so  to  say,  as  a  fixed  star,  by  its 
own  light :  nnj.  a,  3  describe  as  aptly  as  words 
can  describe  the  peace  of  a  Christian  resting  in 
Christ ;  T.  4,  the  fearlessness  of  a  Christian  in 
the  literal  valley  of  death-shade ;  1;.  6,  the  per- 
petual dwelling  of  the  redeemed  with  God. 
One  supposition  only  accounts  for  such  point- 
ed and  easy  application:  i.e.  that  the  same 
divine  Spirit  dictated  this  ancient  psalm  and 
the  gospel  of  Christ. 

1.  my  shepherd]  A  common  image  in 
Scripture;  Gen.  xlviii.  15,  xlix.  24 ;  Ps.  Ixxx. 
I ;  Isai.  xl.  11 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  10;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23. 
Christ,  in  the  New  Testament,  applies  these 
texts  in  some  sort  to  Himself,  John  x.  27,  28. 


The  force  of  the  similitude  can  only  be 
imderstood  if  we  consider  the  deep  solitudes 
in  which  the  Eastern  shepherds  fed  their  flocks ; 
the  perpetual  danger  from  sudden  torrents,  and 
from  wolves  and  robbers;  the  parching  thirst; 
the  scanty  streams;  and  the  safety  of  the 
sheep  depending  upon  the  vigilance  of  their 
guardian.  All  such  trials  and  dangers  were 
known  to  David,  i  S.  xvii.  34  ;  also  to 
Jacob  and  Moses,  who  speak  in  the  places 
first  quoted. 

I  shall  not  ivant']  See  Deut.  ii.  7,  viii.  9. 
The  expression  in  the  psalm  is  shorter  and 
more  absolute;  its  full  import  is,  "I  shall 
not,  or  cannot,  want  anything."  The  Prayer- 
book  version,  "therefore  can  I  lack  nothing," 
expresses  this  meaning. 

2.  still  (ivaters"]  Marg.,  waters  of  quiet- 
ness :  Prayer-book  vei^sion,  "  waters  of  com- 
fort." The  waters  of  Shiloah,  "that  go 
softly"  (Isai,  viii.  6),  are  not  parallel.  The 
image  exhibited  is  not  that  of  the  "  stillness  of 
waters,"  but  rather  of  the  "stillness  of  the 
flock,"  which,  after  restless  motion,  drinks 
peacefully  at  the  long-sought  stream.  The 
original  word  used  for  pastures  Tsee  Note) 
occurs  elsewhere  (in  thePss.)  only  m  Ixv.  12, 
in  this  sense.  The  substantive  rendered  green 
occurs  in  the  Pss.  only  here  and  in  xxxvii.  2. 
Both  these  psalms  are  reputed  David's. 

3.  restoreth']  That  is,  "refreshes"  and 
*' quickens"  by  His  Spirit,  after  intercourse 
with  the  world,  as  fresh  pasture  and  sweet 
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*  Ps.  3.  6. 
&  118.  6. 


4  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  ^  I  will 
fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me ; 
thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 

5  Thou  preparest  a  table  before 
me  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies : 


thou    ^anointest   my 
my  cup  runneth  over. 

6  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall 
days  of  my 


head  with   oil :  t  Heb. 

makesi 
fat. 


follow  me   all   the 
and  I  will  dwell  in  the 
Lord  ^  for  ever. 


of 
house 


life: 
of  the  t  Heb. 

to  length 
of  days. 


waters  recruit  the  wandering  sheep:  see  Ps. 
xix.  7,  marg.  The  original  word  in  the  form 
here  used  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Elsewhere  in 
thePss.  it  occurs  only  Ps.  Ix.  i. 

the  paths  of  righteousness^  &c.]  That  is, 
"the  paths  of  security  and  peace ;"  see  Ps.  xvii.  5. 
See  also  Ps.  cvii.  7 ;  Prov.  iv.  11;  in  which 
the  "right  path,"  or  "path  of  righteousness," 
means  the  "  straight,  secure  path,"  as  opposed 
to  the  "devious,  dangerous  path  of  crime." 
Note,  the  images  in  'w.  i,  2,  4,  5,  are  phy- 
sical ;  the  spiritual  image  lies  behind.  In  the 
nj.  before  us  the  physical  image  is  in  some 
sort  abandoned,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
soul  to  God,  and  His  guidance  in  the  paths 
of  holiness,  are  all  but  expressed.  See  Pss.  Ixv. 
5,  cxxxii.  9. 

for  his  name''s  sake"]  See  Pss,  xxv.  11, 
xxxi.  3,  Ixxix.  9,  &c.  "  Not  on  account  of 
any  deserts  of  mine,  but  on  account  of  His 
great  name  and  fame  as  a  merciful  and  gracious 
God."     Ex.  xxxiv.  5  ;  Pss.  v.  11,  vi.  4. 

4.  Tea^  though  I  <walk,  &c.]  The  image  is 
partially  changed ;  it  is  no  longer  that  of  sheep 
guarded  by  a  shepherd ;  it  is  rather  that  of 
a  wanderer  in  the  midst  of  a  valley,  dark  as 
the  shadow  of  death.  In  the  midst  of  this 
darkness  and  horror,  like  that  of  a  horrible 
pit  (Job  xxviii.  3),  or  of  a  dark,  deep,  sun- 
less ravine  between  mountains  (Jer.  xiii.  16), 
or  of  a  wild,  uninhabited,  desolate,  wilder- 
ness (Jer.  ii.  6),  or  rather,  of  the  grave 
(Job  X.  2i),  the  wanderer  is  qvithout  fear^ 
guided  and  supported  by  the  rod  and 
staff  of  his  protecting  Shepherd.  The  second 
of  the  words,  "  rod  and  staff,"  seems  merely 
explanatory  of  the  first;  the  rod  of  the 
shepherd  (Micah  vii.  14)  is  a  staff  supporting 
the  wanderer's  steps.  In  Zech.  xi.  7,  the 
shepherd  has  two  staves :  one  to  lead  the  flock, 
and  the  other  to  defend  it.  So  the  protect- 
ing shepherd  here  may  possibly  be  described. 
The  original  word  (staff)  employed  seems  a 


favourite  expression  of  David,  2  S.  xxii.  19; 
Ps.  xviii.  t8  (Heb.).  De  Wette  quotes  Mo- 
rier's  second  journey  to  Persia,  p.  179,  as 
illustrative  of  the  image  of  this  verse:  "Near 
Ispahan  is  a  valley,  inconceivably  dreary, 
desolate,  waterless,  called  the  Valley  of  the 
Angel  of  Death." 

5.  Thou  preparest  a  table,  &c.]  Still  a 
new  image.  Jehovah  is  David's  princely  enter- 
tainer and  host.  "A  table  (Prov.  ix.  2; 
Isai.  xxi.  5)  is  spread  for  him  in  full  security ; 
his  foes  look  on  and  are  helpless  ;  his  head  is 
anointed  with  oil  (Ps.  xlv.  7  ;  Eccles.  ix.  8  ; 
Luke  vii.  46),  so  that  nothing  may  be  needed 
for  joy  and  cheerfulness :  his  cup  (Pss.  xi.  6, 
xvi.  5)  is  full  and  runs  over."  The  words, 
"i«  the  presence  of  mine  enemies,''''  &c.,  sug- 
gest some  special  occasion  or  some  recollection 
of  the  past  which  here  breaks  forth.  They 
are  illustrated  (as  Perowne  remarks)  by  the 
circumstances  mentioned  2  S.  xvii.  27 — 29, 
when  David  and  his  companions,  in  their 
faintness  and  weariness,  were  refreshed  and 
entertained  through  Barzillai's  kindness. 

6.  goodness  and  mercy']  unalloyed,  like 
good  angels  sent  of  God,  track  my  footsteps, 
and  pursue  me  whithersoever  I  go ;  and  I 
dwell  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  "to  length  of 
days"  (marg.).  The  image  in  n).  5  of  Je- 
hovah a  princely  entertainer  is  continued. 
A  similar  image  occurs  Pss.  xxvii.  4  and 
xxxvi.  8.  David  is  a  guest  (Ps.  xv.  i)  in  the 
house  of  "his  friend  and  protector,"  filled  to 
abundance  with  His  gifts/or  e-ver.  See  Ps.  xxi. 
4.  The  original  word  (see  Note)  rendered  "I 
will  dwell "  is  of  doubtful  import ;  there  seems, 
however,  no  sufficient  ground  for  altering,  ex- 
cept as  above,  the  received  rendering. 

The  force  of  this  psalm  is  impaired  in  the 
Prayer-book  version  by  the  substitution 
throughout  of  the  future  tense  for  the  present. 
"He  shall  feed.  He  shall  convert.  I  will 
fear,"  &c. 


NOTES  on  Psalm  xxiii.  2,  6. 


2.  niW  is  often  (says  Kay,  Ps.  Ixv.  12; 
Jer.  ix.  10,  xxiii.  10,  &c.)  coupled  with 
"wilderness,"  and  seems  to  mean  a  spot  in 
which  a  dwelling  or  homestead  could  be 
placed  in  a  barren  land.  The  original  import 
is  "dw^elling." 

6.     '^^y^,  according  to  present  punctuation, 


is  the  pret.  of  1W.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to 
alter  the  punctuation  {^P^W),  and  thus  regard 
it  as  inf.  with  suff.  from  2^^.  See  Ps.  xxi. 
4,  Hebr.  Del.  renders  "  I  return,  and  diuell 
in  the  house,  &c. ;"  constructio  prasgnans;  the 
words  in  italics  being  understood. 
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[v.  1-5. 


PSALM  XXIV. 

1  God's  lordship  in  tJu  luorld.  3  TIu  citizens 
of  his  spiritual  kingdom.  T  An  exhortation 
to  receive  him. 

A  Psalm  of  David. 

•  Dcutio.  _,^^  -earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
k^si'i":  J.  the  fulness  thereof;  the  world, 
'gConio.  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 

*  Job  38. 6.  2  *For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the 
&*i36.V'  seas,  and  established  it  upon  the  floods. 


3  '^Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  "^  i's.  15.  i 
of  the  Lord  ?  or  who  shall  stand  in 

his  holy  place  ? 

4  '^  ^  He  that  hath  clean  hands,  and  '[^^^  33- 
a  pure  heart ;  who  hath  not  lifted  up  t  Heb! 
his  soul  unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  de-  q/kl,!d^. 
ceitfully. 

5  He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from 
the  Lord,  and  righteousness  from  the 
God  of  his  salvation. 


Psalm  XXIV. 

This  psalm  carries  on  the  strain  of  feeling 
with  which  the  twenty-third  concludes:  that 
expresses  the  longing  to  dwell  in  God's  house, 
this  describes  the  characteristics  of  those  who 
are  admitted  into  it.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
of  which  the  second  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
an  occasion  when  the  ark,  the  symbol  and 
pledge  of  the  Lord's  Presence,  was  brought 
into  the  sanctuary  The  old  Hebrew  inter- 
preters generally  held  that  it  was  composed 
by  David,  when  admonished  by  the  prophet 
Gad  to  choose  a  place  for  the  building,  with 
a  view  to  its  recitation  when  the  work  should 
be  completed.  The  words  however  seem  to 
indicate  a  present  event  rather  than  the  vivid 
realization  of  a  future  one.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  far  more  probable  that  David  wrote  this 
and  the  15th  psalm  to  be  recited  when  the  ark 
was  brought  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom, 
and  placed  upon  Mount  Zion,  a  S.  vi.  12. 
This  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  national  history.  The  possession  of 
the  land  was  sealed  by  the  capture  of  Zion; 
the  king  of  their  own  deliberate  choice  reigned 
over  the  people,  and,  after  a  long  series  of 
triumphs,  established  the  ark,  the  symbol 
and  pledge  of  the  Divine  Presence,  in  the 
citadel  of  their  capital.  The  adaptation  to 
liturgical  use  is  oovious;  it  was  evidently 
intended  to  be  recited  in  alternate  parts,  pro- 
bably by  the  High-priest  and  a  choir  of 
Levites.  According  to  the  inscription  in  the 
Septuagint,  confirmed  by  Talmudic  tradition, 
it  was  chanted  in  the  Temple  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week:  a  remarkable  fact,  considering 
its  typical  application  to  the  resurrection  or 
ascension  of  our  Lord. 

The  division  is  marked  by  Selah,  v.  6.  The 
first  portion  is  subdivided  into  three  strophes : 
the  second  has  two  strophes,  each  of  three 
full  verses. 

1.  The  declaration  of  the  universal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Lord  has  a  manifest  bearing 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  psalm,  since 
it  shews  at  once  the  majesty  of  Him  who  was 
about  to  be  enthroned  in  Zion,  and  His  con- 
descension in  taking  up  His  abode  among  men. 

2.  For  be").  The  Hebrew  is  emphatic,  "  for 
it  is  He  who  hath  founded  it" 


upon  the  seas']  Or,  over  the  seas,  al- 
luding to  the  rising  of  the  dry  land  over  the 
waters  described  in  Genesis  i.  The  Psalmist 
does  not  of  course  refer  to  geological  specula- 
tions, but  describes  natural  phenomena,  the 
earth  raised  above  the  seas,  girt  by  the  ocean, 
and  resting  apparently  upon  its  waters.  The 
contrast  between  its  stability  and  the  apparent 
insecurity  of  such  a  foundation  served  but  to 
deepen  his  apprehension  of  the  Almightiness 
of  the  Creator. 

3.  tbe  hill  of  the  Lord]  The  hill  where 
His  sanctuary  is  placed,  whether  Mount  Zion, 
or,  after  the  building  of  the  temple.  Mount 
Moriah :  but  in  either  case  as  typical  of  His 
eternal  abode  in  heaven. 

4.  He  that  hath^  &c.]  David  selects  four 
cardinal  points  of  character,  two  internal,  two 
external,  each  having  its  correlative:  cleanness 
of  hands  combined  with  purity  of  heart; 
freedom  from  vain  desires  with  observance  of 
oaths.  Of  the  two  internal  principles  the  one, 
purity  of  heart,  includes  all  godliness  (see 
the  marginal  reference)  ;  the  other  involves  the 
subjugation  of  the  principle  of  all  ungodliness: 
to  lift  up  the  soul  unto  vanity  means  to  fix 
the  desires  upon  what  is  wrong,  false,  worth- 
less, to  be  filled  with  inordinate  desire ;  it 
includes  all  that  is  comprehended  under  the 
scriptural  term  "lust,"  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life.  Cleanness  of 
hands,  that  is,  perfect  honesty  in  dealings 
between  man  and  man,  and  observance  of 
oaths,  were  matters  of  especial  importance  to 
the  king,  and  directly  connected  with  the 
sacredness  of  the  house  of  God. 

5.  the  blessing]  Or,  "blessing;"  the  ar- 
ticle is  unnecessary.  Dr  Kay  compares  Gen. 
xxxii.  29  and  xxxv.  9. 

righteousness]  To  receive  righteousness  is 
to  have  the  gift  of  righteousness,  grace  to 
resemble  God  in  His  essential  attributes,  and 
conformity  to  the  divine  will  and  the  divine 
nature.  It  also  includes  the  substantial  fact  of 
justification,  for  such  a  man  has  righteousness 
imputed  to  him.  It  is  a  phrase  of  great  im- 
portance in  its  bearings  upon  the  doctrinal 
teaching  of  the  psalms.  The  man  who  brings 
the  conditions  of  acceptance,  honesty  of  heart 
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I  Or, 

O  God  of 
Jacob. 


6  This  is  the  generation  of  them 
that  seek  him,  that  seek  thy  face, 
II  O  Jacob.     Selah. 

7  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates  ; 
and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting 
doors;  and  the  King  of  glory  shall 
come  in. 

8  Who  Is  this  King  of  glory  ? 
The  Lord  strong  and  mighty,  the 
Lord  mighty  in  battle. 

9  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates  ; 
even    lift    them    up,    ye    everlasting 


doors  ;  and  the  King  of  glory  shall 
come  in. 

10  Who  is  this  King  of  glory? 
The.  Lord  of  hosts,  he  is  the  King 
of  glory.     Selah. 

PSALM  XXV. 

I  David^s  cottfidence  in  prayer.  7  He  prayeth 
for  remission  of  sins,  1^  and  for  help  in  af- 
fliction. 

A  Psalm  of  David. 

UNTO  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  lift 
up  my  soul. 


and  uprightness  in  dealings,  will  receive  grace 
for  grace. 

6.  This  is  the  generation']  The  word  "this" 
is  emphatic,  such  is  the  true  character,  Sec. 

O  Jacob']  The  exact  connection  of  this 
word  with  the  sentence  is  questioned.  The 
A,  V,  follows  the  generality  of  the  Greek  ver- 
sions (Aq.,  see  Fields  "-Hex.').  The  marginal 
rendermg,  which  is  supported  by  some  of 
the  ablest  commentators,  supposes  either  an 
ellipsis  of  the  word  "God,"  or  a  various 
reading  supplying  it,  of  which  there  are 
indications  both  in  some  ancient  Versions 
(LXX.,  Vulg.  and  Syr.,)  and  in  two  MSS. 
Jacob  may  however  be  taken  in  apposition  to 
generation,  in  which  case  the  meaning  would 
be,  "this  is  the  generation  of  them  that  seek 
Thee,  this  is  the  true  Jacob,  these  the  true 
inheritors  of  the  blessings,  Israelites  not  only 
in  name,  but  in  spirit."  Bishop  Wordsworth 
refers  to  the  narrative  of  Genesis  where  Jacob 
is  described  as  seeing  "  God  face  to  face,"  and 
naming  the  place  Peniel :  ch.  xxxii.  30.  For 
the  use  of  the  word  "generation"  cf.  Ps.  xiv. 
5,  xxii.  30. 

7.  This  verse  is  evidently  sung  by  the 
choir  of  Levites,  bearing  and  accompanying 
the  ark  as  it  is  brought  to  the  gates  of  the 
sanctuary,  or  of  the  citadel  of  Zion.  The 
epithet  "everlasting  doors"  presents  some 
difficulty:  it  is  referred  by  some  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  fortress  captured  from  the 
Jebusites  (see  Stanley,  'S.  and  P.' p.  173),  a  very 
unsatisfactory  explanation ;  or  it  may  describe 
the  hopes  or  convictions  of  the  writer,  who 
regarded  the  Presence  of  Jehovah,  signified 
and  assured  by  the  ark,  as  a  pledge  of  per- 
manence: but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
eternal  gates  of  heaven,  represented  by  the 
gates  through  which  the  ark  was  passing, 
were  in  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  is  recog- 
nized by  all  the  Fathers,  and  by  our  Church, 
which  appoints  this  psalm  to  be  read  at  that 
great  festival. 

8.  The  answer  apparently  implies  that 
this  entrance  of  the  Lord  into  the  tabernacle 


took  place  after  a  conquest  achieved  by  His 
interposition.  It  belongs  therefore  to  the  reign 
of  David  rather  than  to  that  of  Solomon. 
"Strong"  and  "mighty"  are  not  mere  syno- 
nyms; the  former  denotes  an  essential  attri- 
bute, the  second  its  manifestation  by  acts; 
it  is  used  of  Christ,  "The  mighty  God," 
Isai.  ix.  6. 

10.  The  Lord  of  hosts]  The  word 
"hosts"  means  "armies;"  but  the  armies  of 
the  Almighty  are  not  merely  those  of  warriors 
fulfilling  His  will,  and  dependent  upon  His 
favour  for  victory,  but  include  angels  and  the 
heavenly  bodies,  all  the  agencies  of  the  visible 
and  invisible  universe.  The  epithet  is  con- 
stantly used  in  the  books  of  Kings,  doubtless 
with  reference  both  to  the  assurance  of  power 
and  victory  which  it  involved,  and  to  the  sub- 
ordination of  all  objects  of  idolatrous  nature- 
worship  to  the  one  omnipotent  will.  See 
Ew.  'Gesch.,'  p.  81,  note. 

Psalm  XXV. 
This  psalm  consists  of  prayers  and  pious 
ejaculations,  not  arranged  in  systematic  order, 
and  apparently  not  referring  to  any  special 
events  in  the  Psalmist's  life.  The  great  beauty 
of  the  language,  the  fervency  and  depth  of 
feeling,  and  a  certain  loftiness  of  thought,  com- 
bined with  an  intense  sense  of  sin,  see  'uv.  7, 
II,  18  (points  fully  recognized  by  Ewald, 
pp.  313  and  309),  confirm  the  inscription 
which  assigns  it  to  David,  by  whom  it  may 
have  been  written  at  a  period  of  distress  and 
spiritual  suffering  at  the  latter  part  of  his  life ; 
see  the  last  verse,  which,  though  doubtless 
appropriate  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  exile, 
would  be  a  fit  expression  of  the  king's  feelings 
when  Israel  was  smitten  by  the  most  terrible 
pestilence  recorded  in  its  annals,  a  S.  xxiv. 
The  only  serious  objection  to  this  view  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  the  psalm  is  one  of  nine 
alphabetic  psalms,  each  verse  in  the  Hebrew 
beginning  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  with 
some  exceptions  (see  critical  Note)  in  regular 
succession.  On  this  account  chiefly  Ewald 
and  others,  including  Perowne,  assign  to  it  a 
late  date,  perhaps  that  of  the  exile,  to  which, 
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[v.   2 II, 


•  Ps.  22.  S. 

&  31. 1. 

&34.8. 
Isai.  28. 16. 
Rom.  xa 
zi. 


*Ps.97. 11 
&86.  II. 
&  119. 


f  Ps.  103. 
17.  &  106. 
1.  &  107. 1. 
Ter.  33.  II. 

tM J/ bowels. 


2  O  my  God,  I  '^  trust  in  thee  : 
let  me  not  be  ashamed,  let  not  mine 
enemies  triumph  over  me. 

3  Yea,  let  none  that  wait  on  thee 
be  ashamed:  let  them  be  ashamed 
which  transgress  without  cause. 

4  ^  Shew  me  thy  ways,  O  Lord  ; 
teach  me  thy  paths. 

5  Lead  me  in  thy  truth,  and  teach 
me:  for  thou  art  the  God  of  my 
salvation;  on  thee  do  I  wait  all  the 
day. 

6  Remember,  O  Lord,  '^^hy  ten- 
der mercies  and  thy  lovingkindnesses ; 
for  they  have  been  ever  of  old. 


7  Remember  not  the  sins  of  my 
youth,  nor  my  transgressions :  accord- 
ing to  thy  mercy  remember  thou  me 
for  thy  goodness'  sake,  O  Lord. 

8  Good  and  upright  is  the  Lord  : 
therefore  will  he  teach  sinners  in  the 
way. 

9  The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judg- 
ment: and  the  meek  will  he  teach 
his  way. 

10  All  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are 
mercy  and  truth  unto  such  as  keep 
his  covenant  and  his  testimonies. 

1 1  For  thy  name's  sake,  O  Lord, 
pardon  mine  iniquity;  for  it  is  great. 


however,  some  expressions  are  singularly  un- 
suitable; see  v.  13.  But  we  know  too  little 
of  the  laws  of  Hebrew  poetry  to  ascertain  the 
force  of  this  objection;  Kbster,  a  good  au- 
thority on  such  points,  attaches  no  weight  to 
it:  the  object  of  the  arrangement  was  certainly 
not  to  display  ingenuity,  but  to  help  the  me- 
mory ;  a  point  of  practical  importance  whether 
the  psalm  was  intended  for  public  recitation  or 
for  private  devotion.  The  same  observations 
apply  to  Ps.  xxxiv.,  to  which  this  bears  a  near 
resemblance  both  in  tone  of  thought  and  beauty 
of  expression,  as  also  in  some  peculiarities  not 
easily  accounted  for,  both  omitting  one  letter 
(vav),  both  too  repeating  the  letter  ph,  and 
the  word  pedah^  sc.  redeem,  at  the  close. 

1.  do  I  lift  up  my  soul]  There  may  possibly 
be  a  reference  to  the  expression  "  lifted  up  his 
soul  unto  vanity,"  Ps.  xxiv.  4.  The  funda- 
mental distinction  between  the  godly  and 
ungodly  men  consists  in  the  object  to  which 
their  affections  are  directed ;  such  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  expi-ession;  see  Deut.  xxiv.  15, 
marg.;  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  4,  cxliii.  8. 

2.  I  trust.. .ashamed]  Cf  Ps.  xxxi.  i,  17; 
Isai.  xlix.  23:  the  expression  is  specially  used 
of  disappointed  expectations;  see  Job  vi.  20. 

let  not  mine  enemies']  So  Ps.  xiii.  4,  a  feel- 
ing common  enough,  but  peculiarly  strong  in 
David;  cf.  2  S. xxiv.  14.  A  writer  in  the  time 
of  the  Babylonish  exile  would  rather  have 
prayed  that  the  enemies  should  cease  to  triumph 
over  him. 

3.  wait  on  tJbee]  See  xxvii.  14  ;  Isai.  xxvi. 
8,  xlix.  23. 

transgress]  The  Hebrew  has  the  special 
sense  of  treachery,  when  men  break  their  cove- 
nant, whether  in  reference  to  their  king,  their 
friend  (Job  vi.  15),  their  church  (Ps.  Ixxiii. 
15),  or  their  God  (Hosea  v.  7,  vi.  7).  Compare 
also  Isai.  xxiv,  16.  The  LXX.  duofiovurf^; 
but  Aq.,  Sym.,  Theod.,  more  correctly 
aTrotrraroi/vrts. 


qjuithout  cause]  Thus  Ps.  lix.  3,  4.  There 
is  a  bitter  irony  in  the  expression,  as  though 
traitors  and  apostates  sought  for  pretexts,  but 
could  find  none. 

5.  in  thy  truth]  This  denotes  more  than 
"  lead  me  to  the  knowledge  of  God's  truth  ;" 
His  faithfulness  and  grace  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  believer  moves, 
the  light  which  surrounds  him  and  directs 
his  steps. 

7.  sins]  There  is  a  deep  consciousness 
of  sin  in  this  verse;  two  kinds  of  sins  are 
indicated,  sins  of  youthful  passion  and  frailty, 
and  sins  of  wilful  transgression,  such  as  be- 
long to  maturer  age.  The  Psalmist  feels  him- 
self liable  to  punishment  for  both;  this  con- 
fession goes  therefore  further  than  that  of 
Job  xiii.  26 ;  hence  the  fervour  of  the  appeal  in 
this  and  the  preceding  verse  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies, lovingkindnesses  and  goodness  of  the 
Lord. 

transgressions]  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  Psalmist  in  this  and  in  the  eleventh  and 
eighteenth  verses  uses  the  three  words,  sin,  trans- 
gression, iniquity,  which  David  employs  re- 
peatedly and  in  combination,  when  he  is  de- 
ploring his  own  great  sin:  cf.  Ps.  xxxii.  5, 
xxxviii.  3,  4,  18,  li.  i,  2,  9. 

8.  sinners]  Not  the  ungodly  who  rebel 
against  God,  see  note  on  Ps.  i.  i,  but  those 
who  err  from  infirmity,  or  natural  sinfulness — 
labes  humana;  see  li.  5. 

9.  The  meek  ivill  he  guide  in  judgment] 
The  one  condition  on  which  sinners  (see  i;.  8) 
can  build  any  hope  is  "poverty  of  spirit,"  i.e. 
the  sense  of  weakness,  helplessness,  and  con- 
trition. 

10.  testimonies]  The  laws  which  testify 
His  will,  and  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  man. 
See  note  on  Ps.  xix.  7. 

11.  For  thy  name^s  sake]  All  appeals  for 
mercy  n.'st  upon  faith  in  the  attributes  which 
are  involved  in  the  Name  Jehovah :  see  Exod. 
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IHeb. 
shall  lod^e 
in  good- 
ness. 
<'Prov.  3. 

1  Or,  aiid 
his  cove- 
nant to 
make  them 
know  it. 
tHeb. 
bring 
forth. 


12  What  man  is  he  that  feareth 
the  Lord  ?  him  shall  he  teach  in  the 
way  that  he  shall  choose. 

13  His  soul  ^ shall  dwell  at  ease; 
and  his  seed  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

14  '^The  secret  of  the  Lord  is 
with  them  that  fear  him ;  '  and  he 
will  shew  them  his  covenant. 

15  Mine  eyes  are  ever  toward  the 
Lord;  for  he  shall  ^ pluck  my  feet 
out  of  the  net. 

16  Turn  thee  unto  me,  and  have 
mercy  upon  me;  for  I  am  desolate 
and  afflicted. 

17  The  troubles  of  my  heart  are 


enlarged:    O  bring  thou   me  out  of 
my  distresses. 

18  Look  upon  mine  affliction  and 
my  pain ;  and  forgive  all  my  sins. 

19  Consider  mine  enemies;  for 
they  are  many ;  and  they  hate  me 
with  ^  cruel  hatred.  ^Heb. 

20  O   keep  my  soul,  and  deliver  v%ience. 
me:   let  me  not  be  ashamed;  for  I 

put  my  trust  in  thee. 

21  Let  integrity  and  upright- 
ness preserve  me;  for  I  wait  on 
thee. 

22  Redeem  Israel,  O  God,  out  of 
all  his  troubles. 


xxxiv.  5 — 7.  The  greatness  of  the  sin  presses 
upon  the  heart  in  proportion  to  its  sensitive- 
ness, and  its  knowledge  of  that  Name. 

13.  shall dnvell at  ease]  Or,  abide  in  good- 
ness, i.e.  in  prosperity  spiritual  and  temporal. 
"  His  soul"  means  the  man  in  his  own  person, 
as  distinct  from  his  seed  or  posterity.  The 
word  "abide,"  literally  "  lodge,"  indicates  that 
the  abode  here  after  all  is  but  a  sojourning, 
our  earthly  home  but  a  caravanserai. 

14.  The  secret]  The  word  signifies  close 
personal  intercourse,  inner  communion;  the 
Lord  not  only  counsels  and  instructs  those 
who  fear  Him,  but  abides  with  them  as  their 
friend.  See  Job  xxix.  4,  and  compare  Amos  iii. 
7.  Hupfeld  in  a  critical  note  shews  that  it  is 
probably  derived  from  an  Arabic  root,  which 
occurs  also  in  Syriac,  meaning  "secret  and 
confidential  converse."  Aq.  has  divopp-qTov, 
Sym.  ofxiXia. 

and  he  ivill shecw]  Or,  and  His  covenant 
to  instruct  them.  Dr  Kay  has  "so  as  to 
make  them  know  it,"  /.  e.  so  as  to  reveal  its 
deep  inner  meaning  to  them. 

17.     are  enlarged\     This  is   probably  the 


true  meaning,  though  the  translation  is  con- 
tested.    See  Note  below. 

18.  Look  upon]     See  note  on  %  S.  xvi.  12. 

19.  cruel  hatred]  Or,  "  hatred  of  violence," 
as  in  the  margin,  i.e.  hatred  proceeding  alto- 
gether from  malignity,  without  justification 
in  any  act  of  its  object :  see  note  on  1;.  3. 

21.  Let  integrity  and  uprightness]  The 
Psalmist  prays  that,  notwithstanding  the  sins 
and  transgressions  which  he  deplores  (see  v. 
7),  he  may  henceforth  be  preserved  by  the 
favour  of  God,  shewn  in  the  communication 
of  moral  and  spiritual  graces,  and  secured  by 
faithful  waiting.  Such  a  hope  is  inseparable 
from  the  consciousness  of  absolute  dependence 
upon  God. 

for  I  (Wait  on  thee]  See  v.  3. 

22.  This  last  verse  in  the  original  does  not 
follow  the  alphabetical  order,  and  it  may 
possibly  be  a  pious  ejaculation  added  during 
the  captivity.  The  point  is  however  doubtful. 
There  is  another  example  of  the  irregularity, 
Ps.  xxxiv.  22,  and  the  prayer  is  one  which  at 
any  age  might  have  been  offered  by  a  pious  Is- 
raelite, and,  if  by  any,  certainly  by  David,  es- 
pecially after  the  calamities  of  his  later  years. 


2.  The  deviations  from  alphabetic  order 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  part  by 
slight  inaccuracies  of  the  transcribers:  thus 
in  1;.  2,  "my  God"  may  be  placed  after 
"  I  trust  in  thee,"  which  gives  "jfl  as  the  first 
word.  The  omission  of  the  letter  1  is  possibly 
owing  to  the  misplacement  of  two  clauses,  the 
third  clause  in  -v.  5,  and  the  third  also  in  i'.  7, 
both  of  which  disturb  the  parallelism:  the 
verse  may  have  begun  with  ''JIDP'I.  The  re- 
petition of  n5<"l  in  the  i8th  and  19th  verses 
was  probably  owing  to  a  very  common  and 
natural  error  of  transcription,  the  writer's  eye 
being  caught  by  the  beginning  of  the  second 
clause.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  supply  a  word 
beginning  with  a  p  in  a;.  18.      In  the  corre- 


NOTES  on  Psalm  xxv.  2,  17. 

spending  verse,  Ps.  xxxiv.  18,  we  have  the 
word  3"lp,  which  may  suggest  ?X  Hllp, 
"draw  nigh  unto,"  as  in  Ps.  Ixix.  18  (Heb. 
19):  see  also  Lam.  iii.  57.  On  the  last  verse 
see  footnote.  Koster,  however,  holds  that  such 
deviations  undoubtedly  proceed  from  the  au- 
thor himself,  who  used  the  alphabetic  order 
as  a  means,  without  subjecting  himself  to  it. 
'  Einleitung,'  p.  xxiii.:  cf.  Introd.,  Appendix. 
17.  The  question  is  whether  UTnn  can 
be  taken  intransitively.  This  is  denied  by 
Hupfeld  and  others;  but  Delitzsch  shews  that 
as  P]^7Xn  and  "inxn  mean  "increase"  and 
' ' endure,"  so  this  word  may  also  mean  "enlarge 
themselves :"  and  this  seems  preferable  to  alter- 
ing the  text,  as  those  critics  propose. 
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[v.  1—8. 


PSALM  XXVI. 

David  resortcth  unto  God  in  confidence  of  his 

integrity. 

A  Psalm  of  David. 

JUDGE  me,  O  Lord ;  for  I  have 
walked  in  mine  integrity:  I  have 
trusted  also  in  the  Lord  j  therefore  I 
shall  not  slide. 
«Ps.7.9.  2  *  Examine  me,  O  Lord,  and 
prove  me;  try  my  reins  and  my 
heart. 

3  For  thy  lovingkindness  U  before 
mine  eyes :  and  I  have  walked  in  thy 
truth. 


4^1  have  not  sat  with  vain  persons,  *  p*  »•  i» 
neither  will  I  go  in  with  dissemblers. 

5  I  have  hated  the  congregation 
of  evil  doers  i  and  will  not  sit  with 
the  wicked. 

6  I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  inno- 
cency :  so  will  I  compass  thine  altar, 
O  Lord: 

7  That  I  may  publish  with  the 
voice  of  thanksgiving,  and  tell  of  all 
thy  wondrous  works. 

8  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habi-  J^^J^- 
tation    of  thy  house,  and   the   place  tabemacu 
*  where  thine  honour  dwelleth.  iwnlur. 


Psalm  XXVI. 

There  are  points  of  contact  between  this 
and  the  two  preceding  psalms:  the  phrase- 
ology is  similar,  in  some  passages  identical 
(see  notes  on  'w.  i,  3),  and  the  train  of 
thought  would  seem  to  be  suggested  by 
the  conditions  of  acceptance  set  forth  in 
the  twenty-fourth  psalm.  The  tone  of  feel- 
ing, the  illustrations  (2,  6,  12),  and  the  style, 
are  those  of  David;  but  the  absence  of  all 
reference  to  the  consciousness  of  sin,  which 
haunted  him  after  his  great  fall,  indicates  an 
earlier  date  than  that  assigned  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  psalm.  It  may  belong  to  the  same  date 
as  the  fifteenth  and  the  twenty-fourth,  and 
have  been  written  shortly  after  the  ark  was 
brought  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom.  Some 
critics  assign  it  to  the  period  of  Saul's  per- 
secution, but  the  mention  of  the  tabernacle 
and  the  altar  (6,  8)  can  scarcely  be  reconciled 
with  a  time  when  David  was  unable  to  ap- 
proach them:  others  prefer  the  period  of  Ab- 
salom's revolt,  which  seems  incompatible  with 
the  earnest  protestations  of  freedom  from  the 
very  sins  which  then  cast  their  dark  shadow 
on  David's  heart.  Hitzig  draws  from  this  an 
argument  (which  fells  of  course  with  the  as- 
sumed date)  against  the  Davidic  authorship, 
and  on  very  slight  grounds  attributes  the  psalm 
to  Jeremiah.  The  grace  and  dignity  of  the 
style  are  recognized  by  Ewald,  who  holds  that 
the  psalm  was  composed  in  a  time  of  national 
visitation  by  pestilence. 

It  consists  of  one  introductory  verse,  three 
strophes  each  of  three  verses,  and  one  of  two 
verses,  forming  a  triumphant  close. 

1.  in  mine  integrity']  Bp.  Wordsworth  notes 
the  reference  to  v.  ai  of  the  preceding  psalm. 
Sincerity  here  best  expresses  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  which  is  used  of  single-hearted  men; 
see  note  on  Job  i.  i. 

/  /jave  trusted]  See  xxv.  a. 

slide]  To  slip,  as  in  Ps.  xviii.  36.  David 
is  willing  to  be  judged  for  the  past  because 
he  is  conscious  of  integrity,  but  his  confidence 


that  in  future  he  shall  be  preserved  from  'vacil- 
lation (the  exact  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word) 
is  grounded  on  his  stedfast  trust  in  the  Lord. 

2.  Two  words  in  this  verse,  "examine" 
and  "  try,"  are  used  specially  of  the  process  of 
refining  precious  metals,  a  metaphor  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  See  Pss.  xii.  6,  xvii.  3. 
The  word  rendered  "prove"  is  the  same  as 
"  tempt "  in  the  sense  of  testing.  David  wishes 
his  inmost  thoughts  and  tendencies  to  be 
thoroughly  scrutinized:  the  process  may  be 
painful,  the  refiner's  fire  must  scorch,  but  he 
has  no  fear  for  the  result. 

3.  <walked  in  thy  truth]  See  notes  on  Pss.  i. 
T,  xxv.  5.  The  word  "  walked  "  in  Hebrew  is 
emphatic,  implying  long  and  active  habits  of 
obedience. 

4.  'vain  persons]  Or,  "  men  of  vanity." 
The  same  word  is  used  in  Ps.  xxiv.  4. 

dissemblers]  Literally,  "  hidden  ones."  Our 
translation  gives  the  true  meaning. 

6.  ivash  mine  hands]  As  the  priests  were 
commanded  to  do  before  they  approached  the 
altar;  Exod.  xxx.  17 — 21.  See  also  Deut. 
xxi.  6,  and  Matt,  xxvii.  24,  which  shews  how 
generally  this  symbol  of  guiltlessness  was 
adopted.     Cf.  Ps.  xxiv.  4. 

compass]  Some  commentators  suppose  that 
David  speaks  of  a  solemn  procession  round 
the  altar;  but  there  is  no  allusion  to  such  a 
custom  in  the  law,  and  the  word  "compass" 
probably  means  near  and  habitual  approach; 
Hupfeld. 

7.  That  I  may  publish]  This  may  imply 
that  David  recited  psalms  of  thanksgiving 
while  the  sacrifice  was  being  offered.  Both 
this  and  the  preceding  verse  may  either  refer 
to  sacrifices  ofll?red  by  his  command,  and  to 
psalms  dictated  by  him  to  the  choirs  of 
Levites,  or  they  may  be  understood  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  The  former  is  the  more 
natural  and  obvious  interpretation. 

8.  the  habitation]  Or,  "refuge;"  the  house 
of  God  is  represented  as  the  true  home  or 
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I  Or,  9  "  Gather  not  my  soul  with  sin- 

away""     Hcrs,  Ror  my  life  with  ^  bloody  men : 
ISn^o/  10  In  whose  hands  is  mischief,  and 

f  h'^        their  right  hand  is  ^  full  of  bribes. 
/Medwiih.      II  But  as  for  me,  I  will  walk  in 

mine  integrity:    redeem  me,  and  be 

merciful  unto  me. 

12  My  foot  standeth  in  an  even 


place :    in    the   congregations   v/ill   I 
bless  the  Lord. 

PSALM  XXVII. 

I  David  sustaineth  his  faith  by  the  pozver  of  God^ 

4  by  his  love  to  the  service  of  God,  9  by  prayer. 

A  Psalm  of  David, 

THE  Lord  Is  "^my  light  and  my  *  ^^^ah  7. 
salvation  J  whom  shall   I   fear? 


asylum  of  the  believer,  where  he  finds  refuge 
and  protection.  The  v^^ord,  hov^^ever,  may 
simply  denote  "habitation,"  God's  dwelling- 
place.  For  the  feeling,  of.  Pss.  xxiii.  6,  xxvii. 
4,  Ixiii.  2. 

the  place]  This  version  gives  the  true  mean- 
ing, but  the  original  words  are  precise  and 
formal ;  the  place  where  the  glory  of  God  is 
enshrined  means  the  mercy-seat,  where  the 
Lord  manifested  His  Presence. 

9.  Gather  not"]  The  two  meanings  "ga- 
ther" and  "take  away"  are  combined  in  the 
original  word.  David  prays  not  to  be  num- 
bered with  the  transgressors,  or  to  share  their 
fate.  See  Matt.  xiii.  30.  Compare  iKschylus, 
'Seven  against  Thebes,'  597 — 613,  and  Ho- 
race, '  Od.'  III.  2.  30. 

bloody  men]   See  note  on  Ps.  v.  6. 

10.  mischief]  Or,  "crafty  device,"  con- 
ceived in  the  heart,  but  executed  by  the  hand ; 
the  expression  denotes  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  evil  purpose  is  carried  into  effect. 

full  of  bribes]  This  points  at  the  magis- 
tracy, or  high  officers  of  state ;  the  corruption 
of  justice  was  then,  and  ever  has  been,  the 
cancer  of  Oriental  despotisms.  The  words  are 
those  of  a  Idrig :  cf.  xv.  5. 

11.  integrity]  refers  to  'v.  i. 

redeem  me]  Here  specially,  deliver  me  from 
the  evils  which  will  overwhelm  the  guilty. 

12.  in  an  cvenplace]  Or, on  level  ground: 
where  one  can  advance  without  obstruction 
or  danger  of  falling.  See  xxvii.  11.  There  may 
be  a  reference  to  "  equity,"  another  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word.  David,  however,  is 
speaking  not  of  his  own  uprightness,  but  of 
the  security  from  danger  which  the  Lord 
vouchsafes  to  him  as  a  faithful  servant. 

in  the  congregations]  David  ever  connects 
his  feelings  of  thankfulness  for  deliverance  and 
support  with  the  duty  of  proclaiming  God's 
goodness  to  His  people ;  cf.  xviii.  49,  xxii. 
25,  Ixviii.  a6.     See  also  Pss.  xxxii.  11,  xxxv. 

18,  Xl.  ID. 

Psalm  XXVIL 
This  psalm  expresses  unshaken  confidence 
in  the  midst  of  urgent  dangers.  The  enemies 
of  the  Psalmist  have  been  foiled  {y.  2),  but 
they  still  threaten  him;  the  recurrence  of  an 
attack  is  imminent    (v.   3);    he    is    closely 


watched  {y.  6) ;  he  prays  earnestly,  not  with- 
out a  consciousness  that  he  has  incurred  God's 
anger  {y.  9),  but  with  a  certainty  that  his 
prayer  is  heard,  that  he  will  be  delivered,  pass 
the  rest  of  his  life  near  the  sanctuary,  and 
offer  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  in  God's  taber- 
nacle {y.  6).  The  indications,  if  not  conclu- 
sive, yet  point  naturally  to  the  time  when 
David  was  pursued  by  the  anny  of  Absalom, 
probably  to  the  time  when  the  last  and  deci- 
sive battle  was  about  to  be  fought.  Ewald, 
who,  while  recognizing  the  similarity  of  the 
style  to  David's,  assigns  this  and  the  twenty- 
third  psalm  to  some  unknown  author,  holds 
that  the  Psalmist  must  have  been  a  warrior, 
carrying  on  a  desperate  struggle  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Palestine;  and  admits  that  these  no- 
tices are  specially  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  David's  exile.  The  internal  evi- 
dences of  Davidic  authorship  are  strong,  as 
may  be  seen  by  examination  of  the  marginal 
references  to  other  psalms  (especially  to  the 
third),  which  are  admitted  by  Ewald  and 
Hitzig  to  be  productions  of  David.  Hitzig, 
disregarding  the  plain  indications  of  warfare, 
attributes  the  psalm  to  Jeremiah,  but  recog- 
nizes its  connection  with  that  which  precedes 
it;  a  point  of  importance  in  reference  to 
Ewald's  assumption.  The  whole  psalm  gives 
lively  expression  to  the  feelings  which  have 
ever  characterized  the  heroes  of  God. 

The  rhythmical  arrangement  of  this  psalm 
is  striking  and  somewhat  peculiar,  resembling 
very  nearly  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
psalm,  especially  in  the  subdivision,  or  double- 
beat  of  the  clauses,  expressing  with  singular 
force  the  rapid  alternations  of  thoughts  and 
feelings.  The  division  at  end  of  -v.  6  is  dis- 
tinctly marked. 

1.  my  light]  This  is  the  first,  and,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  only  passage  in  which  the 
term  "light"  is  expressly  applied  to  the 
Lord;  although  expressions  full  of  the  same 
beautiful  thought  occur  in  Isaiah  (see  ch.  Ix. 
I,  20)  and  Micah  vii.  8.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  read  "God  is  light,"  i  John  i.  5; 
Christ  "the  true  light,"  John  i.  7—9;  and 
the  Lamb  the  light  of  the  Church,  Rev.  xxi. 

23. 

my  salvation]  Cf.  Exod.  xv.  2 ;  a  hymn  ever 
in  the  mind  of  David.  See  also  Isai.  Ixii.  11, 
which  shews  that  in  this  passage  "my  salva- 
tion "  is  equivalent  to  "  my  Saviour." 
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[v.  2—7, 


>Ps.  118.6.  *the  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life; 

of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ? 

2  When  the  wicked,  even  mine 
LSlwifA-  ^'^^"^i^s  and  my  foes,  ^came  upon  me 
t^agtunst  to  eat  up  my  flesh,  they  stumbled  and 

feU. 
*  Ps.  3. 6.        3  ^  Though  an  host  should  encamp 

against  me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear: 

though  war  should  rise  against   me, 

in  this  will  I  he  confident. 

4  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the 

Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after;  that  I 
•Or,  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
light.       all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  '  the 


beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire 
in  his  temple. 

5  For  in  the  time  of  trouble  he 
shall  hide  me  in  his  pavilion :  in 
the  secret  of  his  tabernacle  shall  he 
hide  me;  he  shall  set  me  up  upon 
a  rock. 

6  And  now  shall  mine  head  be 
lifted  up  above  mine  enemies  round 
about   me:  therefore  will  I   offer   in 

his  tabernacle   sacrifices    ^  of  joy ;   I  ^  Heb. 
will  sing,  yea,  I  will  sing  praises  unto  mg. 
the  Lord. 

7  Hear,  O  Lord,  when  I  cry  with 


strength  of  my  lift-']  Or,  *'  stronghold  of  my 
life,"  in  which  my  life  is  preserved;  or,  it  may 
be,  "  my  living  stronghold."  The  expression, 
peculiarly  suitable  to  David,  does  not  occur 
else^vhe^e,  but  stands  in  close  connection  of 
thought  with  Ps.  xviii.  i.  See  also  Ps.  cxviii. 
14. 

2.  came  upon  me  ta  eat  up  my  Jlesh"]  The 
words  *'came  upon  me"  in  Hebrew  refer  to 
warfare  (^Hupfeld),  and  cannot  therefore  apply 
to  Jerenuah.  The  expression,  "  to  eat  up  my 
flesh,"  suggested,  doubtless,  by  David's  early 
experience,  compares  his  enemies  to  beasts  of 
prey;  cf.  Ps.  xiv.  4  and  xxii.  13, 16.  The  same 
figure  is  common  in  classic  authors,  e.g.  Ho- 
mer, Ml.'  IV.  zs,  XXII.  347,  and  xxiv.  212. 

they  stumbled']  David  may  allude  to  some 
unrecorded  event  of  the  war  before  the  final 
struggle,  but  the  words  probably  express  only 
his  certainty  of  the  enemies'  discomfiture.  The 
word  "they"  is  emphatic;  "as  for  them, 
they,"  &c. 

3.  Though  an  host  should  encamp]  It  is 
evident  that  these  must  be  the  words  of  a 
leader  or  king ;  they  were  probably  written  in 
anticipation  of  an  immediate  advance  of  Ab- 
salom's host,  when  *'  Israel  and  Absalom 
pitched  in  the  land  of  Gilead,"  a  S.  xvil  a 6. 

4 — 6.  These  two  verses  evidently  imply 
that  the  Psalmist  is  in  exile,  but  is  confident 
that  his  desire  will  be  granted,  that  he  wiU 
OTccdily  return  to  the  sanctuary,  and  abide 
there  permanently. 

4.  the  beauty"]  Or,  **the  graciousness." 
The  word  (which  occurs  but  seldom,  e.g.  Ps. 
xc.  17,  Zech.  xi.  7)  implies  grace,  beauty, 
loveliness.  David  speaks  not  of  the  outward 
beauty  of  the  sanctuary,  but  of  the  gracious 
attributes  which  its  ritual  symbolized.  Of 
that  delight  absence  could  not  deprive  him, 
though,  like  a  true  Israelite,  he  longed  for 
the  outward  ordinances,  which  enabled  him 
more  vividly  to  realize  the  invisible:  see  In- 
trod.  §  6. 


to  inquire]  Or,  "to  contemplate."  The 
Hebrew  implies  delight  in  contemplating  (Ges., 
Hupf.) ;  there  is  some  authority  for  another 
rendering,  "to  visit  every  morning:"  Del., 
Rashi,  Mendel. 

in  his  temple]  Or,  "palace."  This  expres- 
sion is  not  restricted  to  the  Solomonian  tem- 
ple; the  tabernacle  consecrated  by  the  visible 
symbols  of  God's  Presence  is  here  meant.  See 
note  on  Ps.  v.  7;  in  the  following  verse  this 
palace  is  expressly  called  a  tabernacle,  or  tent, 
an  appellation  not  much  used  by  later  writers. 

5.  his  pa'vilion]  Literally,  "booth,"  con- 
structed of  branches  of  trees,  but  the  word 
is  used  of  the  tabernacle,  Ps.  Ixxvi.  a.  The 
expressions  in  this  verse  are  figurative,  and 
shew  that  David "s  mind  dwelt  wholly  on  the 
spiritual  reality  which  the  tabernacle  repre- 
sented. Hence  the  introduction  of  the  word 
"rock,"  which  is  familiar  to  David  (see  note 
on  xviii.  i),  but  has  no  special  connection  with 
the  tabernacle  of  Jerusalem. 

6.  head  be  lifted  up]  Cf.  Ps.  iii.  3.  In 
this  verse  the  Psalmist  undoubtedly  predicts 
a  speedy  and  complete  deliverance,  and  resto- 
ration to  his  home  at  Jerusalem. 

sacrifices  of  joy]  Or,  as  in  the  margin, 
"shouting;"  that  is,  offered  with  shouts  of 
thankful  exultation,  or  "  with  the  blare  of 
trumpets:"  see  note  on  Ps.  Ixxxix.  15:  so 
vividly  he  realizes  the  near  triumph. 

/  If///  sing]  The  words  in  Eph.  v.  19  are 
taken  from  the  LXX.  version  of  this  passage. 

7 — 12.  As  in  so  many  psalms  of  David, 
there  follows  a  rapid  and  complete  change 
of  tone.  So  long  as  the  Psalmist  fixes  his 
thoughts  wholly  on  God's  grace  and  promise, 
he  has  no  feeling  but  joy  and  exultation  ;  but 
when  he  reverts  to  his  own  state  he  is  brought 
at  once  to  his  knees  in  earnest,  almost  plain- 
tive prayers. 

7.  The  cry  is  now  for  mercy,  not  for 
victory.  The  shadows  are  falling  on  David's 
heart. 
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my  voice :  have  mercy  also  upon  me, 
and  answer  me. 

» Or,  8   "  TVhen  thou  saldst^  Seek  ye  my 

s/idw!to   face;  my  heart  said  unto  thee.  Thy 

^J-^ff   face,  Lord,  will  I  seek. 

TV&^  9  Hide  not  thy  facey^r  from  me; 
put  not  thy  servant  away  in  anger: 
thou  hast  been  my  help;  leave  me 
not,  neither  forsake  me,  O  God  of 
my  salvation. 

10  When  my  father  and  my  mo- 

♦Heb.       ther  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  ^will 

tiurme.    take  me  up. 


1 1  '^ Teach  me  thy  way,  O  Lord,  -'Ps.  25. 4. 
and  lead  me  in  ^  a  plain  path,  because  lifg."' 
of  ^  mine  enemies.  ^  h^^-   . 

T-k    ,.  ,        a  way  of 

12  Deliver  me  not  over  unto  xxv^  plainness. 
will  of  mine  enemies :  for  false  wit-  tiJse ' 
nesses  are  risen    up  against  me,  and  ZfiemJ. 
such  as  breathe  out  cruelty. 

13  /  had  fainted^  unless  I  had  be- 
lieved to  see  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

14  ''Wait  on  the  Lord:  be  of'J|;3j-24. 
good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen  Hab.  2.".> 
thine  heart :  wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord. 


8.  The  meaning  of  this  beautiful  verse  is 
clear,  but  the  construction  is  difficult.  The 
original  runs  thus,  word  for  word:  "To 
Thee  said  my  heart,  (/«  answer  to  Thy  com- 
mand^ ^^^^  ye  My  face;'  Thy  face,  O 
Lord,  will  I  seek."  The  Psalmist  hears  the 
voice  of  invitation,  his  heart  accepts  and  an- 
swers it ;  and,  in  order  to  express  the  com- 
pleteness and  promptitude  of  his  acceptance^ 
he  puts  the  command  and  answer  in  direct 
juxtaposition.  In  plain  unimpassioned  prose 
the  thought  would  be  thus  expressed:  "Seek 
ye  My  face,"  that  is  the  invitation  which  my 
heart  heard,  and  answered  at  once,  "Thy 
face,  Lord,  will  I  seek."  The  heart  pleads  the 
command  and  invitation  :  it  addresses  itself  at 
once  to  God :  this,  it  says,  is  what  I  heard ; 
when  I  heard,  I  answered  and  obeyed. 

Seek  ye  my  face'\  Cf.  Ps.  xxiv.  6* 

9.  far\  This  word  should  be  omitted;  it 
is  unnecessary,  and  rather  disguises  the  close 
connection  between  this  and  the  preceding 
verse.  The  Psalmist  comes  at  once  to  seek 
God's  face,  and  implores  Him  not  to  hide  it. 
There  is  a  consciousness  of  something  in  him- 
self that  may  cause  an  alienation,  hence  the 
next  earnest  pleading,  "  put  not  away,"  reject 
not  (the  word  is  emphatic),  "in  anger  Thy  ser- 
vant." The  word  "servant"  (specially  used 
of  David,  see  note  on  inscription  of  xviii.) 
in  the  original  comes  last  in  this  clause  as  a 
suggestion  of  hope ;  then  follows  the  reference 
to  his  experience  of  past  mercies,  and  prayers, 
v/hich  he  feels  assured  cannot  be  rejected  by 
God  his  Saviour:  observe  the  reference  to  nj.  i. 

10.  This  verse  does  not  imply  that  David 
had  actually  been  forsaken  by  his  own  father 
and  mother;  but  simply  expresses,  in  a  well- 
known  proverbial  form,  the  thought  that  even 
were  he  forsaken  by  all  who  loved  him  most 
tenderly  God  would  never  give  him  up.  The 
force  and  beauty  of  such  an  appeal  depend  upon 
the  feeling  that  a  parent's  love  is  the  strongest 
bond  that  can  bind  man  to  man,  yet  incom- 
parably weaker  than  that  which  binds  him  to 
God.    Thus  Hupfeld,  and  Calvin,  who  com- 


pares Isai.  xlix.  15.  Hitzig  infers  that  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  Psalmist  were  yet 
living. 

nvill  take  me  up]  Here,  with  some  incon- 
sistency, the  marginal  correction  suggests 
"gather,"  which  it  rejected  in  Ps.  xxvi.  9, 
where  the  same  w^ord  occurs.  Either  word 
expresses  the  true  sense,  that  God  will  take  up 
and  gather  unto  Himself  that  which  is  aban- 
doned by  man» 

11.  The  words  "way"  and  "plain  path" 
probably  mean  a  way  of  safety  and  triumph, 
deliverance  and  security.  The  same  word  for 
plain,  i.e.  level,  is  used  Ps.  xxvi.  12,  to  which 
the  Psalmist  may  perhaps  refer.  See  also  Isai. 
xxvi,  7,  and  Ps.  cxhii.  10. 

12.  Deli-ver  ms  not  over  unto  the  civil/']  Cf. 
Ps.  xli.  a ;  lit.  unto  the  soul,  /.  e.  desire,  as  in 

XXXV.  25. 

mine  enemies']  See  note  on  t.  2. 
false  ^witnesses]  This  may  seem  applicable 
to  David's  early  life,  when  he  was  calumni- 
ated and  persecuted  by  the  courtiers  of  Saul ; 
but  the  exile  of  the  king  was  brought  about 
chiefly  by  the  machinations  and  calumnies  of 
Absalom's  supporters. 

breathe  out  cruelty]  Or,  "violence;"  a  forci- 
ble image  not  uncommon  in  classic  writers: 
but  see  Acts  ix.  i. 

13.  I  had' fainted]  These  words  express 
the  meaning,  but  the  sentence  is  far  more 
vivid  and  forcible  without  them.  It  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  well-known  figure, 
aposiopesis.     Dr  Kay  compares  Gen.  iii.  7,2. 

to  see  the  goodness]  The  Hebrew  phrase 
(1  HN")),  which  is  familiar,  almost  peculiar,  to 
David,  means  to  look  with  joy  and  triumph, 
elsewhere  generally  upon  the  defeat  of  enemies 
(see  note  on  xxii.  17);  but  here,  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  better  and  deeper  feelings, 
upon  the  "  goodness  "  of  Jehovah.  See  Exod. 
xxxiii.  19,  to  which  there  is  an  evident  refer- 
ence. The  expression  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
that  used  above  in  the  fourth  verse,  where  the 
Hebrew  has  also  the  construction  just  noticed 
as  peculiar  to  David. 
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PSALM  XXVIII. 

I  David  praydh  earnestly  against  his  enemies. 
6  He  bUsseth  God.  9  He  prayeth  for  the 
peopie, 

A  Psalm  of  David. 

T  TNTO  thee  will  I  cry,  O  Lord 


my  rock ;  be  not  silent  ^  to  me : 
ou  be  silent  to  me,  I  be- 
them  that  go  down   into 


Ai"«'"'-   «iest,  //thou  be  silent  to  me,   I  be 
like 


come 

the   pit. 

2  Hear  the  voice  of  my  supplica- 
\n^r<is  tions,  when  I  cry  unto  thee,  when 
tfu  oracle  \  lift  up  my  hands  '  toward  thy  holy 

umctuary,  Oracle. 


3  Draw   me    not  away  with  the 
wicked,  and  with  the  workers  of  ini- 
quity,  *  which  speak  peace    to  their  *Ps.  12. ». 
neighbours,  but  mischief  is  in   their 
hearts. 

4  Give  them  according  to  their 
deeds,  and  according  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  endeavours:  give  them 
after  the  work  of  their  hands ;  render 
to  them  their  desert, 

5  Because  they  regard  not  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  nor  the  opera- 
tion of  his  hands,  he  shall  destroy 
them,  and  not  build  them  up. 


in  the  land  of  the  living]  Cf.  Ps.  cxvi.  9. 
The  expression  is  held  by  some  critics  (Hupf.) 
to  denote  simply  "in  this  life,"  in  contradis- 
tinction from  Sheol,  or  the  state  after  death ; 
but  in  the  very  numerous  passages  where  it 
is  used  by  the  Prophets,  especially  by  Ezekiel 
(xxvi.  ao,  xxxii.,  where  it  occurs  six  times),  it 
evidently  means  the  land  inhabited  by  a  race 
living  in  the  fear  and  in  the  grace  of  God ; 
and  such  appears  to  be  its  meaning  here.  What 
David  longed  for,  and  was  now  assured  of, 
was  restoration  to  the  city  of  God. 

14.  Wait  on  the  Lord]  Cf.  Pss.  xxxvii.  34, 
xl.  I,  cxxx.  5;  Prov.  XX.  22;  Isai.  xxv.  9. 

^c  of  good  courage]  Or,  "be  finn,  and  He 
will  strengthen  thy  heart."  The  Psalmist  is 
sure  of  the  result.  Cf.  Deut.  xxxi.  7,  where 
Moses  addresses  these  words  to  Joshua,  about 
to  enter  the  promised  land.  David  had  that 
example  before  him,  and  could  therefore  wait 
with  certainty  of  victory.  From  first  to  last 
his  feelings  are  those  of  a  hero,  depending 
wholly  on  God,  and  therefore  full  of  hope. 

Psalm  XXVIII. 

The  language,  tone  of  thought  and  feeling 
in  this  psalm,  indicate  circumstances  similar 
to  those  of  the  one  immediately  preceding. 
The  Psalmist  is  in  great  danger,  his  sup- 
plications are  earnest  and  plaintive,  but,  as 
m  that,  and  in  others,  of  the  same  general 
character.  The  transition  from  prayer  to 
blessing  is  sudden  and  complete;  no  doubt 
or  fear  remains,  the  future  triumph  is  realized 
for  the  anointed  king,  and  the  psalm  concludes 
with  a  hopeful  intercession  for  the  people.  It 
is  the  prayer  of  a  king. 

The  psalm  has  three  strophes,  of  two,  three, 
and  four  verses,  thus  increasing  in  length:  see 
Introduction,  Appendix,  p.  172. 

1.  silnit  to  me]  Or,  "  from  me,"  as  in  the 
margin,  a  pregnant  construction  common  in 
Hebrew;  mvolving  two  prayers,  that  God 
would  not  withhold  an  answer,  nor  turn 
away  from  His  servant 


go  donvn  into  the  pit]  i.e.  the  grave,  or 
Sheol,  the  abode  of  the  departed,  but  regarded 
in  the  gloomier  aspect  as  the  place  where  men 
are  cast  for  their  sins;  it  is  not,  however, 
equivalent  to  hell.  David  does  not  realize  it 
as  a  state  of  torment,  but  of  forgetfulness,  the 
land  where  all  things  are  forgotten,  where 
sinners  are  lost  without  hope. 

2.  lift  up  my  hands]  Prayers  were  offered 
by  the  Hebrews,  as  by  most  ancient  peoples, 
and  still  by  Orientals,  with  uplifted  hands, 
outspread  as  to  receive  God's  gifts.  Cf. 
Exod.  ix.  29;  Lam.  ii.  19;  Ps.  cxli.  2. 

to-zuard]  The  worshipper  turned  naturally 
towards  the  place  where  the  Lord  marked  His 
Presence.  From  this  and  other  verses  it  appears 
that  the  custom,  afterwards  universal,  was 
already  adopted,  viz.  that  of  turning  towards 
the  Holy  City,  and  in  intention  towards  the 
sanctuary,  even  when  absent  from  Jerusalem. 

oracle]  By  the  oracle  there  is  no  doubt  that 
David  denotes  the  "  Holy  of  Holies,"  whe- 
ther the  Hebrew  word  means  "  oracle  "  (from 
dabar,  speak),  as  was  fonnerly  held,  or  "far- 
thest, i.e.  western  recess  of  the  tabernacle,"  as 
most  critics  now  take  it.  The  word  occurs  else- 
where only  in  Kings  and  Chronicles.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  outward  act 
was  but  symbolical,  and  that  the  king  may 
have  simply  held  up  his  hands  and  addressed 
his  prayers  towards  heaven  as  the  true  abode 
shadowed  forth  by  the  earthly  sanctuary. 

3.  DrAW  me  not]  The  figure  is  taken 
from  a  hunter  drawing  his  prey  by  a  cord,  or 
in  a  net.  Cf.  Ps.  x.  9.  Thus  in  the  book 
of  Job,  xxiv.  22,  God  is  said  to  draw  the 
mighty  with  His  power.  The  imminence  of 
some  wide-spreading  judgment  is  denoted. 

5.  Because  they  regard  not,  &c.]  The  root 
of  wickedness  is  thus,  in  accordance  with  all 
the  teaching  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
declared  to  be  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief.  By 
the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  the  operations  of 
His  hands,  the  Psalmist  denotes  especially  the 
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6  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  because  he 
hath  heard  the  voice  of  my  supplications. 

7  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and 
my  shield;  my  heart  trusted  in  him, 
and  I  am  helped:  therefore  my  heart 
greatly  rejoiceth;  and  with  my  song 
will  I  praise  him. 

Or,  kts  8  The  Lord  is  "  their  strength, 
iHsh!^'  ^^d  he  is  the  ^saving  strength  of  his 
^^T'^ttf  ^^ointed. 

9  Save  thy  people,  and  bless  thine 
I  Or,         inheritance:   "  feed  them  also,  and  lift 
^'         them  up  for  ever. 


PSALM  XXIX. 

I  David  exhorteth  princes  to  give  glory  to  God, 
3  l>y  reason  of  his  power,  11  and  protection  of 
his  people. 

A  Psalm  of  David. 


ye  t  Heb. 

ye  sons 


GIVE   unto   the   Lord,    O 
mighty,    give   unto   the    Lord  y^;^^ 
glory  and  strength.  tm^^/ity. 

1  Give  unto  the  Lord  ^  the  glory  ^  Heb. 
due  unto  his  name;  worship  the  Lord  ifkh"""'' 
"  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  fg"^- 

3  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  ^«his^/,?- 
the  waters :  the  God  of  glory  thun-  7uary!''"^' 


providential  dealings  and  judicial  interventions 
of  God.  The  denial  of  a  special  providence 
is  a  characteristic  mark  of  infidelity. 

destroy'\  Literally,  shatter,  as  a  house  in 
ruins. 

build  them  up']  This  may  mean  simply, 
restore  them  after  their  total  ruin,  but  the 
words  seem  to  apply  specially  to  Absalom, 
whose  object  was  to  found  a  dynasty,  or  in 
Hebrew  idiom,  a  house:  see  Exod.  i.  21. 

6.  he  hath  heard]  The  prayer  brings  the 
pledge  of  fulfilment  in  the  complete  assurance 
of  divine  favour.  The  supposition  that  David 
received  an  answer  from  the  "  oracle,"  or  that 
he  added  these  verses  after  deliverance  from 
danger,  rests  upon  a  misapprehension ;  devout 
prayer  and  certainty  of  God's  favour  are  in- 
separable; the  clouds  which  hang  over  the 
divine  presence  are  dispersed  by  the  breath  of 
prayer. 

8.  their  strength]  The  strength  of  His 
people,  not  "his  strength,"  as  in  the  margin. 

sa-ving  strength]  The  words  are  singularly 
emphatic, '  'strength  of  salvations,"  implying  that 
all  forms  of  salvation  are  derived  to  the  nation 
through  the  anointed  king,  who  thus  stands 
out  as  the  great  type  of  the  Saviour. 

9.  feed  them]  Or,  tend  them.  God  is 
represented  as  the  shepherd  of  Israel ;  the  word 
rendered  "lift  up"  means  bear  them  as  a 
shepherd  bears  the  Iambs  in  his  arms;  see 
Isai.  xl.  II,  xlvi.  3,  and  Ixiii.  9. 

Psalm  XXIX. 
David,  as  he  kept  his  father's  flock  at 
Bethlehem  (i  S.  xvi.  11),  may  have  wit- 
nessed such  a  storm  of  thunder,  lightning, 
and  rain  as  is  here  painted;  gathering  round 
the  summit  of  Hermon  in  the  north,  and 
shaking,  at  the  last,  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh 
in  the  south.  The  peak  of  Hermon  can 
be  seen,  almost  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  promised  land,  to  the  Valley  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (Dean  Stanley's  'S.  and  P.'  p.  395 ;  Thom- 
son's 'L.  and  B.'  p.   611).     It  is  naturally 


introduced  on  this  account,  or  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  mountain  range:  Kadesh  (Note 
i),  towards  Egypt,  as  a  well-known,  distant, 
and  awful  wilderness. 

See  a  description,  in  Wilson's  'Travels,'  of 
a  storm  at  Baalbek  (Note  below),  and  in 
Stanley's  'Jewish  Church'  (Vol.  I.  p.  149, 
ist  ed.),  of  a  thunderstorm  at  Sinai. 

The  LXX.  add  to  the  title  a  phrase,  i^ohiov 
<rKr}vrJ9i  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  psalm 
was  sung  (Lev.  xxiii.  42)  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In  the  modern  syna- 
gogues it  is  appointed  for  the  first  day  of 
Pentecost. 

1.  GiTe  unto  the  Lord^  &c.]  The  angels 
round  the  Throne  of  Jehovah,  Isai.  vi.  3,  are 
invited  to  mark  His  work,  and  to  pay  to  Him 
fitting  reverence  (comp.  Job  i.  6,  7 ;  Ps.  ciii.  20; 
and  v.  9  of  this  psalm).  The  phrase  render- 
ed 0  ye  mighty  (marg.  sons  of  the  mighty) 
occurs  also  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  6,  and  is  most 
suitably  interpreted  there,  as  here,  by  "  angels." 
But  many  commentators  interpret  "mighty 
men,"  which  also  gives  an  excellent  sense: 
the  mighty  ones  of  earth  are  then  called  upon 
to  see  the  work  of  God,  and  their  own  little- 
ness in  comparison  with  it. 

The  version  of  the  Prayer-book,  *'  Bring 
imto  the  Lord,  O  ye  mighty,  bring  young 
rams  unto  the  Lord,"  is  from  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate,  which  read  "Bring  unto  the  Lord, 

0  ye  sons  of  God,  bring  unto  the  Lord  young 
rams."  The  Syriac  version  also  renders, 
"Bring  unto  the  Lord  young  rams."  There 
is  no  ground  for  doubting  the  correctness  of 
the^  reading  from  which  our  translation  is 
derived;  and  a  probable  conjecture  may  be 
formed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  varieties  of 
rendering  in  the  above-mentioned  translations. 
See  Note  below. 

2.  in  the  beauty  of  holiness]  i.e.  in  vest- 
ments suited  to  holy  service.     See  Ps.  xcvi.  9 ; 

1  Chro.  xvi.  29;  also  a  Ghro.  xx.  21;  Note 
below :  also  Exod.  xxviii.  2.  The  priests 
and  Levites  in  Jehovah's  sanctuary  on  earth 
attired  themselves,   on   special  occasions,   in 
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[v.  4—1 1. 


I  Or,         dereth:    the   Lord    is    upon    'many 

ertat  wa- 

ttrs.         waters. 

fHeb.  4  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  ^pow- 

t'yS'^'''   erful;  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  ♦full 
inmajt*-  ^f  majesty. 

5  The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh 
the  cedars;  yea,  the  Lord  breaketh 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

6  He  maketh   them  also  to  skip 
•Deut3.9.  like  a  calf;  Lebanon  and  '^Sirion  like 


fHeb.  J  The  voice  of  the  Lord  Mivideth 

S//        the  flames  of  fire. 


8  The  voice  of  the  Lord  shaketh 
the  wilderness;  the  Lord  shaketh  the 
wilderness  of  Kadesh. 

9  The  voice  of  the  Lord  maketh 
the  hinds  "to  calve,  and  discovereth  J^^j];^.^ 
the  forests :  and  in  his  temple  "  doth  />«'«. 
every  one  speak  of  his  glory.  rreryw/nt 

10  The   Lord   sitteth   upon  the  f^^^^  l^l"^ 
flood;   yea,  the  Lord  sitteth  King 

for  ever. 

11  The  Lord  will  give  strength 
unto  his  people ;  the  Lord  will  bless 
his  people  with  peace. 


suitable  vestments  to  do  Him  senice;  so  the 
angels  are  bidden  to  make  a  similar  prepa- 
ration. The  meaning  of  the  words  explained 
as  above,  "  in  vestments  suited,"  &C..  seems 
also  probable  from  Ps.  ex.  3. 

3.  The  voice  ofth&LoRD,  &c.]  After  the 
preparation  {yv.  i  and  2),  the  angels  looking 
on  and  wondering,  the  voice  of  God  is  heard 
afer  off  in  the  highest  heavens.  The  thunder 
first  mutters  ttpon  the  waters^  or  upon  many 
twaterj,  i.e.  above  the  waters  of  the  firma- 
ment, where  the  palace  of  the  Most  High  is 
fixed;  Ps.  civ.  3.  See  also  Gen.  i.  7;  Ps. 
xviiL  II. 

4.  The  voice  of  the  LoRiy  is  pocwerful ;  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  of  majesty]  The  voice 
of  Jehovah  comes  nigher  and  nigher!  It  is 
repeated  twice,  and  we  hear  it  twice,  *'  in 
power,"  and  *' majesty"  (as  in  the  marg.), 
before  it  descends  and  shakes  terribly  the 
earth. 

5.  6.  The  voice  of  the  Lord,  &c.]  The 
lightning  falls  and  destroys  the  pride  of  Le- 
banon, the  cedars  which  God  planted,  Ps. 
civ.  16.  The  rolling  thunder  shakes  the  huge 
mountains — we  almost  see  them  shaking — 
to  their  foundations.  Lebanon  skips  like  a 
calf:  Sirion  (or  Hermon,  Deut.  iii.  9)  like  a 
young  bull.    See  Note  Num.  xxiii.  22. 

The  mountains  which  follow  are  probably 
indicated  by  "  them."  The  stop  should  be  at 
"Lebanon;" 

**  He  maketh  them  also  to  skip  r  as  a  calf 
Lebanon, 
Sirion  as  a  young  wild  bull." 

Thunder  and  lightning  and  the  roar  of  the 
tempest  are  all  expressed  in  the  voice  of  God. 

7.  The  voice  of  the  Lord,  &c.]  The  light- 
ning, implied  in  its  effects  in  v.  5,  is  now  seen, 
following  the  thunder  in  flashes  of  (forked) 
n.ime.  Cf.  Ov.  '  Met.'  11.  848;  Sen.  'H.  CEt.' 
17.    The  abruptness  of  the  words,  and  mea- 


sure of  the  verse  in  the  original,  seem  to  place 
its  zigzag  before  the  eye.     See  Note  below. 

8,.  9.  Tbevoiceof  the  Lord,  Sec]  The  hinds 
(Note  below),  through  terror  and  affright, 
bring  forth  their  young  before  the  time  (see 
Plutarch 'Sympos.' IV.,  Quacst.  2 ;  Pliny, '  N.  H.' 
VIII.  47).:  the  forests  are  stripped  of  bark 
and  branches:  and  everywhere  in  God's 
temple  of  heaven  and  earth  (see  -z;.  i)  a  voice 
is  raised,  singing  "  Glory  to  Him  that  reign- 
eth."  The  literal  rendering  of  the  last  clause 
of  the  verse  is  "  and  everywhere  in  His  Temple 
(one)  crying  Glory :"  the  participle  expressing 
that  the  voice  is  heard  whilst  the  tempest 
rages. 

The  deadly  terror  of  the  hinds  suggests  the 
terror  of  animated  nature:  the  baring  (see 
Note  below)  of  the  forest  (v.  9)  completes  the 
picture  of  inanimate  nature— mountain  (w.  5 
and  6),  desert  (v.  8),  and  forest,  shaken  and 
shattered ;  and  the  voice  (v.  9)  proclaims  that 
all  is  done  in  mercy.  The  repetition  of  the 
voice  again  and  again  expresses  the  fury  of  the 
storm ;  the  number  (7)  of  repetitions  recalls 
Rev.  x.  3,  and  other  places  of  Scripture. 

10.  The  Lord  sitteth  upon  the  flood]  Or 
lit.  "  Jehovah  sits  over  (ruling  and  mode- 
rating) the  flood,"  &c.  A  vast  deluge  of  rain 
which  accompanies  the  tempest  (see  the  de- 
scription quoted  from  Wilson,  Note  below) 
is  intimated  by  the  word  used  commonly  to 
designate  the  great  deluge:  Gen.  vi.  17.  But 
Jehovah  rules  it;  and  is,  always,  a  King,  sitting 
on  His  throne  for  ever.  It  seems  abrupt  and 
too  elliptical,  to  translate  "The  Lord  sat  by 
the  flood,"  i.e.  '^the  great  deluge"  (as  many 
critics  do),  and  to  leave  the  connection  of  the 
word  with  the  description  of  the  psalm  to  be 
inferred.     The  concluding  verse,  which  is  the 

{)oint  of  the  psalm,  suggests  a  topic  of  conso- 
ation.  Jehovah, Who  rules  the  storm,  and  is 
mighty  and  terrible  to  strike,  protects  His 
people  (see  the  preceding  psalm,  v.  8),  and  is 
mighty  to  save. 


V.    I,  2.] 
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NOTES  on  Psalm  xxix. 


1.  The  words  of  the  LXX.  version  are, 
ivty<aT€  T^  KvpL(o  vloi  Qeov,  e.  r.  K.  vlovs 
Kpicou:  the' Vulgate  reads,  "Afferte  Domino, 
tilii  Dei,  afferte  Domino  filios  arietum."  The 
Syriac  translator  must  have  read  Dv''^  ^P.?, 
instead  of  D'-^N  ^J?.  Probably  D^^^t?  ("rams") 
was  first  introduced  as  a  marginal  correction 
of  D^^X  ,("  mighty  ones  "),  then  crept  into  the 
text,  and  was  combined  with  the  true  reading 
in  the  text  from  which  the  LXX.  translated. 

2.  The  Hebrew  phrase  in  a  Chro.  xx.  21 
Is  rendered  in  A.  V.  Singers  thai  should  praise 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  so  in  many  versions. 
But  most  recent  expositors  render  "in  the 
beauty  of  holiness,"  and  explain  as  above. 
Hupfeld  renders  the  verse  of  the  psalm, 
"Worship  the  Lord  in  (His)  glorious  ma- 
jesty," regarding  the  phrase  B^"l'p"n"]1.n^l 
as  describing  the  Attributes  of  God,  i.e. 
Glory,  Honour,  Holiness.  It  is  noticeable 
that  "dress"  or  "vestment,^'  anyhow,  is  in- 
ferred only,  not  expressed. 

7.  The  meaning  is  plain :  The  'voice  of 
the  Lord  divideth  the  flames  of  fire:  i.e.  "the 
voice  of  the  Lord  hurls  a  scathing  flame  of 
forked  fire."  The  exact  import  of  the  word 
which  the  A.  V.  renders  di'videth  is  doubtful : 
in  Isai.  x.  15  it  means  "cuts"  as  with  an 
axe.  The  rendering  of  Vatabl.,  with  which 
agree  the  Syr.,  Ghald.,  etc.,  "  Dissectas,  i.e. 
flammas,  ejaculat,"  seems  to  agree  with  the 
A.V.  The  marginal  rendering  "cutteth  out," 
with  which  agree  Galv.,  Kay,  etc.,  conveys 
the  idea  that  the  voice  "cuts  out"  the  flame 
as  a  spark  is  cut  out  of  stones:  Deut.  viii.  9. 
The  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  "  cuts  through  a  flame 
of  fire." 

8,  9.  The  place  of  Plut.  is,  Kai  '^ap  ra 
6f)ip,fjiaTa  diddcrKovo-i,  ^povT^s  yei/Ojxiurjs  oi 
TToip-iues  els  tuvto  avvOslu  Koi  crvvufvuv'  ra 
yap  (nropddrjv  aTTokeKfidevTa  dia  rov  (l)6^ou 
e<TiTp(0(TK€i,  i.e.  "Shepherds  accustom  their 
flocks  in  a  thunderstorm  to  keep  together,  and 
put  their  heads  in  the  same  direction ;  for  such 
as  are  left  alone  and  separated  from  the  rest, 
through  terror  cast  their  young."  The  place 
of  Pliny  is,  "  tonitrua  solitariis  ovibus  abortus 
inferunt ;  remedium  est  congregare  eas,  ut 
coetu  juventur.''  The  original  authority  for 
this  is  evidently  Aristotle  ('H.  A.'  ix.  3,  4, 
p.  311),  Atbda-Kovcri  ft'  01  noipeves  ra  Trpotiara 
o-vvOelvj  orav  yl/o(l)rjar}  :  edv  yap  ^povrqaauros 


vrroXfKpdrj   Tis   ica\   fi^    awdprtjirj,    inriTpaxTKei 
idv  TVXU  Kiiovo-a. 

8.  Kadesh  (see  Gen.  xiv.  7).  The  mes- 
sengers were  sent  out  from  Kadesh,  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  to  spy  out  the  land 
(Num.  xiii.  26).  The  report  of  the  messengers 
terrified  the  people  (xiii.  28,  etc.),  and  Moses 
sent  out  messengers  from  "  Kadesh,  in  the 
desert  of  Z in,"  to  ask  a  passage  through  Edom 
(Num.  XX.  i).  These  two  places  are  the 
same^  Paran  and  Zin  are  the  same  vast  wil- 
derness— Paran  to  the  south,  Zin  to  the  north, 
and  Kadesh  between  them.  The  wilderness 
was  great  and  terrible  (Deut.  i.  19). 

9.  The  word  disco^ereth  seems  taken  from 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  versions;  which  read 
respectively,  dnoKakvy\rfi  dpvpovs,  and  renjelu' 
bit  condensa.  The  probable  meaning  of  the 
unusual  Hebrew  word  ^\S!.  is  "strips,"  i.e. 
of  "leaves"  and  "branches,"  or  of  "bark" 
(Joel  i.  7). 

10.  Wilson's  '  Travels,'  quoted  by  Tholuck 
p.  146.  "I  was  here  overtaken  by  a  storm, 
as  if  all  the  floodgates  of  heaven  were 
opened ;  it  came  down  in  a  moment,  and 
raged  with  such  fury  that  you  would  have 
imagined  the  end  of  all  things  come.  A 
horrible  darkness  covered  the  whole  land, 
the  rain  poured  down  in  rivers,  and  dashing 
along  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  enveloped 
them  and  everything  in  an  impenetrable  mist 
and  horror."  Dr  Stewart  ('  Tent  and  Khan,' 
pp.  139,  140)  describes  thus  a  thunder- 
storm at  Sinai :  "  Every  bolt,  as  it  burst  with 
the  roar  of  a  cannon,  seemed  to  awake  a 
series  of  distant  echoes  on  every  side.  They 
swept  like  a  whirlwind  among  the  higher 
mountains,  becoming  faint  as  some  mighty 
peak  intervened,  and  bursting  with  undimi- 
nished volume  through  some  yawning  cleft, 
till  the  very  ground  trembled  with  the  con- 
cussion. It  seemed  as  if  the  mountains  of 
the  whole  peninsula  were  answering  one  an- 
other in  a  chorus  of  the  deepest  bass.  Ever 
and  anon  a  flash  of  lightning  dispelled  the 
pitchy  darkness,  and  lit  up  the  tent  as  if  it 
had  been  day ;  then,  after  the  interval  of  a 
few  seconds,  came  the  peal  of  thunder,  burst- 
ing like  a  shell,  to  scatter  its  echoes  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  and  overpower- 
ing for  a  moment  the  loud  bowlings  of  the 
wind."  See  also  the  image  of  a  furious  rain, 
Matt.  vii.  27. 


PSALM  XXX. 

I  David  praiseth  God  for  his  deliverance. 


He 


exhorteth  others  to  praise  him  by  example  of 
God's  dealing  with  him. 
A  Psalm  and  Song  at  the  dedication  of  the 
hou^  of  David. 


I  WILL  extol  thee,  O  Lord  ;  for 
thou  hast  lifted  me  up,  and  hast 
not  made  my  foes  to  rejoice  over  me. 
2  O  Lord  my  God,  I  cried  unto 
thee,  and  thou  hast  healed  me. 
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[^-  3—5- 


3  O  Lord,  thou  hast  brought  up 
my  soul  from  the  grave:  thou  hast 
kept  me  ahve,  that  I  should  not  go 
down  to  the  pit. 


4  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  saints  ■  Or, 

of  his,   and  give  thanks  " at  the   re-  WoriJ." 
membrance  of  his  holiness.  !,"*^^ 

■P»  .  ,  •  there  is 

5  ror  ^  his  anG;er  endureth   hut  a^utaw^j- 

—  ment  in 

his  anger. 


Psalm  XXX. 
This  psalm  expresses  deep  thankfulness  for 
deliverance  fix)m  a  danger,  which  had  brought 
the  writer  nigh  unto  death,  1,3;  it  had  been 
accompanied,  probably,  by  bodily,  2,  certainly 
by  severe  mental,  7,  suflering ;  and  had  been 
preceded  by  a  state  of  prosperity,  6,  7,  during 
which  the  Psalmist  had  given  way  to  spiritual 
temptation,  6 :  the  deliverance  was  granted  in 
answer  to  earnest  prayer,  8 — 10,  and  cele- 
brated by  festivities,  11,  and  public  thanks- 
giving, 12.  These  points  stand  out  clearly, 
and  accord  with  the  inscription,  which  states 
that  it  was  written  by  David,  as  a  hymn  to  be 
used  at  the  dedication  of  the  house.  The  in- 
ternal evidences  of  Davidic  authorship  are 
strong,  both  as  regards  style  and  tone  of 
thought;  its  exceeding  beauty  is  recognized 
by  Ewald,  who  calls  it  a  model  hymn  of 
thanksgiving,  composed  in  the  best  age  of 
Hebrew  poetry  for  recitation  in  the  temple. 
Two  events  in  David's  history  claim  attention. 
(i)  The  dedication  of  the  site  of  the  temple  in 
Mount  Moriah,  when  David  said,  "This  is 
the  house  of  the  Lord  God,"  i  Chro.  xxii.  i. 
This  has  in  its  favour  the  Jewish  tradition, 
the  natural  meaning  of  "dedication"  (the 
corresponding  words  in  Greek  iveKaivia-Orjj 
iyKoivia-nos  are  used  in  i  Mace.  iv.  54,  56,  at 
the  reconsecration  of  the  altar  of  incense),  and 
the  attendant  circumstances  of  great  prospe- 
rity, presumption,  punishment,  and  suffering: 
the  objection  that  David  was  not  smitten  by 
the  pestilence  seems  to  have  little  weight,  con- 
sidering the  intense  agony  and  prostration  of 
spirit  which  must  have  brought  him  nigh  unto 
death  during  its  ravages.  (2)  Some  critics, 
however,  hold  that  David  wrote  the  psalm  to 
celebrate  the  erection  of  a  fortified  palace  on 
Mount  Zion,  which  he  acknowledged  as  a 
agn  "  that  the  Lord  had  established  him  king 
over  Israel"  The  word  dedication  may  pro- 
perly be  used  of  a  house;  cf.  Deut.  xx.  5. 
Thus  Del.,  Moll,  Perowne:  but  that  event 
was  not  preceded  by  affliction,  mental  or 
bodily,  which  could  suggest  such  language  as 
pervades  this  psalm.  The  word  "house"  is 
not  decisive,  since  it  is  used  absolutely  of  the 
palace  in  the  official  title  of  the  chief  officer 
who  was  "over  the  house"  (compare  the  Egyp- 
tian mer'per^  "master  of  the  house," /.<-.  of  the 
palace; /<rr-flo,  "the  great  house,"  i.e.  the 
palace):  but  it  applies  even  more  naturally 
to  the  abode  of  God  on  Moriah,  called  "  the 
mountain  of  the  house."  In  the  Jewish  ritual 
this  psalm  is  used  on  the  festival  which  com- 
memorates the  dedication  of  the  temple:  a 


custom  of  great  antiquity  noted  in  the  Tal- 
mud :  see  Delitzsch.  The  inscription  should, 
probably,  be  rendered,  A  psalm,  a  hymn  for 
the  dedication  of  the  house  by  David. 

The  structure  is  regular:  four  strophes 
each  of  three  verses. 

1.  /  (will  extol  thee]  Thus  Exod.  xv.  2  ; 
Ps.  xxxiv.  3,  and  xcix.  5,  9  ;  where  A.  V.  has 
"exalt."  The  word  is  here  used  with  special 
refei-ence  to  God's  dealings  with  the  Psalmist. 

hast  lifted  me  up\  The  expression  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  "thou  hast  brought  up  my 
soul,"  nj.  3.  It  implies  deliverance  from  a 
depth  of  misery.  Thus  the  ancient  versions. 
Hupfeld  shews  that  the  meaning  "  to  draw  up 
from  a  well"  (upon  which  Hitzig  relies  as  an 
argument  that  Jeremiah  was  the  writer)  is 
secondary.  The  word  is  peculiar,  but  ex- 
presses a  feeling  deeply  seated  in  David's  heart. 
See  Ps.  xviii.  46,  48,  49. 

my  Joes]  Cf  Pss.  xxv.  a,  XXXV.  19,  24. 
Though  suitable  to  other  occasions,  this  has  a 
special  fitness  in  reference  to  2  S.  xxiv.  14. 

2.  thou  bast  healed  me]  The  word  may 
apply,  as  in  Ps.  vi.  2,  to  mental  affliction,  the 
prostration  of  sympathy  with  suffering,  caused 
by  the  Psalmist's  sin.  The  reference,  how- 
ever, to  a  sickness  all  but  mortal  may  be 
borne  out  by  other  passages  which  speak  of 
fearful  maladies,  apparently  at  the  time  im- 
mediately preceding  Absalom's  revolt ;  see  notes 
on  Pss.  xxxii.,  xxxviii.,  xli. 

3.  kept  me  ali've]  Or,  "quickened  me," 
restored  me  to  life.  The  construction  of  the 
next  clause  is  doubtful ;  the  A.  V.  has  the 
support  of  able  critics,  but  the  rendering  may 
be  "from  those  who  go  down  to  the  pit," 
thus  corresponding  exactly  with  Ps.  xxviii.  i. 
In  this  case  the  meaning  would  be  that  while 
others  are  perishing  God  has  preserved  the 
Psalmist's  life. 

4.  Sing  unto  the  Lord]  David,  as  is  his 
wont,  see  Ps.  ix.  11,  calls  on  his  people,  those 
especially  who  have  experienced  God's  favour 
and  grace  (for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"saints  ;"  see  an  excellent  note  by  Hupfeld  on 
iv.  3),  to  join  in  psalmody ;  the  Hebrew  word 
applies  specially  to  public  celebrations. 

at  the  remembrance]  Or,  "  to  the  memorial 
of  His  holiness,"  sc.  "to  His  holy  Name;"  cf 
Exod.  iii.  15  :  "This  is  my  name  for  ever,  and 
this  is  my  memorial  unto  all  generations."  So 
nearly  all  modern  critics ;  the  reference  to 
Exodus  is  here  obvious,  and  it  is  customary 
in  David's  psalms. 

5.  For  his  anger,  &c.]     Lit.   for  a  mo- 
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moment ;  in  his  favour  is  life  :  weep- 
iHeb.  ing  may  endure  *for  a  night,  but  ^joy 
^Jtjnt'ug-.    cometh  in  the  morning. 

6  And  in  my  prosperity  I  said,  I 
shall  never  be  moved. 

7  Lord,  by  thy  favour  thou  hast 
*  Heb.  ^  made  my  mountain  to  stand  strong : 
*$iretith    thou  didst  hide  thy  face,  and  I  was 

troubled. 

8  I  cried  to  thee,  O  Lord  ;  and 
unto  the  Lord  I  made  supplica- 
tion. 

9  What  profit  is  there  in  my  blood, 
a  ps.  6.  s.  when  I  go  down  to  the  pit  ?  '^  Shall 
I  fi^\j,  the  dust  praise  thee  ?  shall  it  declare 

thy  truth  ? 


tHeb 
singing-. 


Jor  my 
mouniain. 


10  Hear,  O  Lord,  and  have  mercy 
upon  me :  Lord,  be  thou  my  helper. 

11  Thou  hast  turned  for  me  my 
mourning  into  dancing :  thou  hast 
put  off  my  sackcloth,  and  girded  me 
with  gladness  ; 

1 2  To  the  end  that  "  my  glory  may  "  That  is, 

1  1  1  •!  vay  tongue, 

smg  praise  to  thee,  and  not  be  silent.  Qx,mysoui. 

0  Lord  my  God,  I  will  give  thanks 
unto  thee  for  ever. 

PSALM  XXXL 

1  David  shewing  his  confidence  in  God  cravdh 
his  help.  7  He  rejoiceth  in  his  mercy,  g  He 
prayeth  in  his  calamity.  19  He praiseth  God 
for  his  goodness. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 


ment  (passeth)  In  His  anger,  life  in  His 
favour,  i.e.  God's  anger  against  the  man  of 
prayer  (see  v.  a)  is  momentary :  His  grace  is 
life-long. 

sweeping.,  &c.]  The  expression  is  highly 
figurative :  "  at  eventide  w^eeping  comes  to 
pass  the  night,  but  with  the  morning  comes 
joy ;"  lit.  "  a  shout  of  joy."  So  sudden  is  the 
change  from  night-long  w^eeping  to  rapturous 
joy  at  the  assurance  of  forgiveness.  Compare 
Job  xxxiii.  26,  where  the  words  "be  favour- 
able" and  "joy"  are  precisely  similar. 

6.  And  in  my  prosperity']  The  transition 
of  thought  is  very  distinctly  marked  in  the 
Hebrew.  And  I,  i.e.  as  for  me,  I  said  in 
my  prosperity,  I  shall  not  be  moved 
for  evermore.  He  recognizes  the  immediate 
•cause  of  his  affliction.     He  had  been  guilty  of 

presum.ption  (see  Ps.  xix.  13,  and  compare 
2S.  xxiv.  3  and  17);  and  had  used  the  very 
words  which  he  takes  as  specially  characteristic 
of  the  wicked,  Ps.  x.  6.  The  word  rendered 
"  prosperity "  includes  outward  peace  and 
success,  such  as  led  to  David's  special  fault  in 
numbering  the  people,  and  an  inward  feeling 
of  self-complacency  and  careless  ease;  cf. 
Prov.  i.  32. 

7.  LoRD^  by  thyfa'vour^  &c.]  Or,  0  Lord, 
In  Thy  favour  Thou  hadst  established 
strength  for  my  mountain.  This  is 
taken  figuratively  by  many  commentators 
(e.g,  Rashi,  Aben  Ezra,  Rosen.,  Hupf., 
Perowne),  but  it  is  far  more  natural  to  under- 
stand it  of  Mount  Zion,  which  David  had 
fortified,  and  the  strength  of  which  he  now 
attributes  to  the  favour  of  God ;  see  a  S. 
V.  9 — II.  The  word  "establish"  has  a 
special  reference  to  the  permanence  of  the 
strength  thus  assured.  See  i  K.  xv.  4 ;  Ps. 
xviii.  2, Til  w'here  A.  V.  has  "set  me  upon  my 
high  places." 

thou  didst  hide  thy  face]  Deut.  xxxi.  17; 
Ps.  civ.  29. 


troublecT]  The  Hebrew  word  denotes  the 
extremity  of  dismay,  as  in  Ps.  vi.  2,  3,  where 
A.V.  has  "vexed  '  and  "sore  vexed."  It  is 
used  to  describe  Saul's  feelings  when  he  heard 
his  doom,  i  S.  xxviii.  21.  Compare  David's 
own  words,  2  S.  xxiv.  10,  14,  17. 

8.  I  cried  to  thee^  0  Lord]  Thus  in  the 
passage  just  quoted  David's  heart  smote  him; 
"and  David  said  unto  the  Lord,  I  have  sinned 
greatly." — /  made  supplication;  "and  now, 
I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  take  away  the  ini- 
quity of  thy  servant,"  ib. :  the  form  of  the 
Hebrew  verb  and  its  derivation  are  emphatic, 
"supplex  oravi  ad  impetrandam  gratiam," 
Ros. 

9.  my  blood]  The  expression  is  equivalent 
to  death  by  a  sudden  blow,  or  sickness  in- 
flicted by  God's  anger:  thus  Job  xvi.  18. 

go  dozvn  to  the  pit]  This  refers  to  f .  3  ; 
where,  however,  a  different  word  is  used  for 
"  pit:"  here  the  meaning,  though  disputed,  is 
connected  with  "corruption." 

Shall  the  dust  praise  thee  ?]  See  Ps.  vi .  5 .  D  ust 
is  often  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  grave  (see 
critical  Note  on  Job  xix.):  here  it  evidently 
means  the  body  in  its  state  of  dissolution  ;  dust 
returned  to  dust.  The  word  limits  the  asser- 
tion to  the  body  ;  and  with  that  limitation  the 
expression  is  applicable  to  the  Christian,  who 
knows  that  when  restored  to  life  his  body  will 
be  a  spiritual  body,  to  which  the  term  "  dust " 
cannot  apply.  Our  Lord  teaches  us,  "the 
night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work." 

11.  into  dancing]  This  must  apply  to  a  public 
celebration,  praise  and  thanksgiving,  such  as 
took  place  at  the  exodus,  see  Exod.  xv.  20; 
at  the  installation  of  the  ark,  2  S.  vi.  14,  16 ; 
and  on  all  great  occasions  of  thanksgiving; 
cf.  Ps.  cxlix.  3  ;   I  S,  xviii.  6  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  4. 

sackcloth]  See  i  K.  xx.  31.  On  no  occa- 
sion could  it  be  worn  more  fitly  than  during 
the  pestilence  caused  by  the  king's  sin. 

12.  glory]    See  note  on  xvi.  9. 
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[v.  1—8. 


ff  Ps.  22.  S. 
liai.49.23. 


I 


N  ''thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  put  my 


tHeb. 
to  me  for 
a  roCi 
strength 


deliver  me  in  thy  righteousness. 

2  Bow  down  thine  ear  to  me ; 
dehver   me   speedily :    be   thou    *  my 

vf^  strong  rock,  for  an  house  of  defence 
^   •   to  save  me. 

3  For  thou  art  my  rock  and  my 
fortress ;  therefore  for  thy  name's  sake 
lead  me,  and  guide  me. 

4  Pull  me  out  of  the  net  that  they 
have  laid  privily  for  me  :  for  thou  art 
my  strength. 


5  ^  Into  thine  hand  I  commit  my  *  Luke  23. 
spirit :   thou  hast   redeemed    me,    O  * 
Lord  God  of  truth. 

6  I  have  hated  them  that  regard 
lying  vanities :  but  I  trust  in  the 
Lord. 

7  I  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  thy 
mercy :  for  thou  hast  considered  my 
trouble  ;  thou  hast  known  my  soul  in 
adversities ; 

8  And  hast  not  shut  me  up  into 
the  hand  of  the  enemy :  thou  hast  set 
my  feet  in  a  large  room. 


Psalm  XXXI. 

This  psalm  abounds  in  reminiscences  of 
others  which  are  undoubtedly  Davidic,  and  it 
is  attributed  by  many  to  the  time  of  his  per- 
secution by  Saul;  but  the  tone  of  general 
languor  and  depression  (see  9 — 13,  22),  the 
description  of  his  extreme  and  imminent 
danger,  a;,  a  ;  of  the  devices  and  conspiracies 
against  his  life,  4,  8,  15,  18  ;  of  the  reproach, 
contempt,  and  slander  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed; of  the  alienation  of  his  friends  and 
neighbours ;  and  more  especially  of  his  mental 
and  bodily  affliction,  and  of  "  his  deep  con- 
sciousness of  sin"  (t.  10),  which  brought  on 
such  visitations,  belong  rather  to  a  later  period 
of  his  life,  and  agree  very  closely  with  the 
circumstances  of  his  flight  from  Absalom. 
The  urgency  of  his  prayers,  and  the  grounds 
on  which  he  still  rests  his  hopes,  point  to  the 
same  conclusion  ;  he  recalls  the  old  epithets 
by  which  he  had  so  often  expressed  his  reliance 
on  God  ;  appeals  to  his  constancy  in  the  faith 
(i,  6),  and  his  hatred  of  idolaters  (6)  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  appearances,  declares  his 
firm  belief  in  the  overthrow  of  his  enemies,  and 
in  his  deliverance  and  restoration. 

Ewald  and  Hitzig  attribute  the  psalm  to 
Jeremiah,  on  account  of  some  obvious  coin- 
cidences of  style,  which,  however,  are  suf- 
ficiently accountt"d  for  by  that  prophet's  well- 
known  habit  of  using  older  compositions, 
especially  the  Psalter.  See  Introd.  to  Job,  §  7. 
There  are  expressions  in  the  psalm  throughout 
which  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  Jeremiah,  e.g. 
10,11,  where  see  notes.  The  supposition  that 
it  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  exile  rests  on  no 
substantial  grounds;  and  is,  indeed,  opposed 
to  internal  and  external  evidence. 

1.  ashamed]  In  the  usual  sense,  dis- 
appointed, put  to  shame  by  the  prostration  of 
my  hopes,  and  the  success  of  my  enemies ;  see 
XXV.  a. 

2.  strong  rock"]  Lit.  "rock  of  stronghold," 
or  "hill-fort,"  or  "rock;"  see  note  on 
:cviii.  2. 

house  of  defence']  Literally,  *'  a  house  of 
fortresses ;"  strongly  fortified  on  every  side. 


3.  my  rock  and  my  fortress]  Or,  my 
cliff  and  my  fortress;  as  in  Ps.  xviii.  2, 
David  accumulates  epithets.  "  Cliff"  and 
"rock"  differ;  the  former  expressing  steep- 
ness, the  other  strength. 

4.  the  net]  This  may  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  danger  of  capture  by  Saul,  or  to 
the  devices  of  Ahithophel ;  cf.  Ps.  ix.  15. 

my  strength]     stronghold,  as  in  'v.  2. 

5.  Into  thine  hand]  The  adoption  of  these 
words  by  our  blessed  Lord  (see  marginal 
reference)  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  the 
psalm,  which,  if  not  predictive,  is  throughout 
typical ;  and  has,  therefore,  a  true  prophetic' 
character.  The  recorded  instances  of  Chris- 
tians who  have  used  these  words  in  dying  are 
numerous,  from  St  Polycarp  and  Basil  on- 
wards, representing  ' '  how  many  millions  of 
unrecorded  cases!"  Kay. 

O  Lord  God  of  truth]  Or,  Jehovah,  God 
of  truth;  cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  4. 

6.  regard  lying  vanities]  Or,  observe,  i.e. 
"worship."  Lying  vanities,  or  nothingnesses 
of  falsehood,  is  an  epithet  properly  applicable 
to  idols ;  but  includes  all  forms  of  idle  super- 
stition,the  witchcraft,  divinations,  andteraphim, 
of  which  there  are  many  notices  in  the  ac-^ 
of  David.  Had  the  psalm  belonged  to  a  latt  1 
period,  especially  that  of  the  exile,  the  notic 
of  idolatrous  worship  would  have  been  moi' 
distinct  and  specific.  The  expression  here  is 
identical  with  that  used  in  Jonah  ii.  8  ;  un- 
questionably (Hupf.)  taken  from  this.  The 
word  rendered  "vanities"  means  literally 
empty  breath,  a  light  breeze ;  it  is  the  name 
Abel,  Gen.  iv.  2.  It  is  used  of  idols,  Dcut. 
xxxii.  21,  to  which  the  Psalmist  probably 
refers  ;  and  thrice  by  Jeremiah,  ii.  5,  viii.  19, 
xiv.  22:  see  also  note  on  2  K.  xvii.  15. 

7.  kno<wn]  In  the  true  Scriptural  sense  of 
knowing  as  a  friend,  and  approving;  see 
Ps.  i.  6. 

The  construction  is  rather  difficult;  pro- 
bably "Thou  hast  known  (me)  in  the  trou- 
bles of  my  soul"  is  the  true  rendering. 

8.  set  my  feet]  Ps.  xviii.  33  ;  see  note  on 
XXX.  7:  each  word  alludes  to  other  psalms. 


V.  9- 


8.] 
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9  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord, 
for  I  am  in  trouble  :  mine  eye  is  con- 
sumed with  grief,  yea^  my  soul  and 
my  belly. 

10  For  my  life  is  spent  with  grief, 
and  my  years  with  sighing :  my 
strength  faileth  because  of  mine  ini- 
quity, and  my  bones  are  consumed. 

11  I  was  a  reproach  among  all 
mine  enemies,  but  especially  among 
my  neighbours,  and  a  fear  to  mine 
acquaintance :  they  that  did  see  me 
without  fled  from  me. 

12  I  am  forgotten  as  a  dead  man 
fHeb.  out  of  mind:  I  am  like  ^a  broken 
'Zr"     vessel. 

pertsJuth.  j^  Yox  I  havc  heard  the  slander 
of  many :  fear  was  on  every  side  : 
while  they  took  counsel  together  a^ 


gainst  me,  they  devised  to  take  away 
my  life. 

14  But  I  trusted  in  thee,  O  Lord; 
I  said.  Thou  art  my  God. 

15  My  times  are  in  thy  hand  : 
deliver  me  from  the  hand  of  mine 
enemies,  and  from  them  that  perse- 
cute me. 

16  Make  thy  face  to  shine  upon 
thy  servant :  save  me  for  thy  mercies' 
sake. 

17  Let  me  not  be  ashamed,  O 
Lord;  for  I  have  called  upon  thee: 

let  the  wicked  be  ashamed,  and  "  let "  Oi*' 
them  be  silent  in  the  grave.  cut  off  for 

18  Let  the  lying  lips   be   put  to '^''^^^^'• 
silence :  which  speak  ^  grievous  things  ^  Heb. 

J1  J  ^  ^  \  •  a  hard 

proudly  and   contemptuously  agamst  thmg. 
the  righteous. 


in  a  large  room']  i.  e.  space,  where  the  foot 
may  move  freely  5  cf.  Ps.  iv.  i ;  Job  xxxvi.  16. 

9.  mine  eye]     See  note  on  vi.  7. 

my  soul  and  my  belly]  By  the  latter 
word  is  meant  the  inner  man,  the  centre  of 
physical  life  and  of  emotions ;  see  note  on 
Job  xxxii.  19. 

10.  ivith  grief]  Or,  *' anguish,"  not  the 
same  word  as  in  the  preceding  verse. 

mine  iniquity]  The  confession  is  explicit. 
It  does  not  exclude  the  assertion  of  integrity 
in  dealings  with  fellow-men,  friends  or  ene- 
mies; but  it  proves  a  consciousness  of  sin, 
committed  and  punished,  such  as  is  only 
found  in  psalms  written  after  the  king's 
great  crime.  In  Ps.  xviii.  23,  where  the  ex- 
pression "mine  iniquity"  occurs,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  an  inward  temptation,  hitherto  success- 
fully resisted.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Jeremiah 
never  attributes  his  sufferings  to  his  own 
iniquity. 

my  bones  are  consumed]  See  note  on  Job  xx, 
II.  The  expression  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply that  the  disease  had  actually  attacked  the 
bones,  but  that  they  were  racked  by  pains; 
exhausted  by  the  prostration  produced,  whether 
by  mental  or  bodily  anguish ;  or,  more  proba- 
bly, by  the  combination  of  both. 

11.  among]  Literally,  "  from,"  a  word 
which  points  to  his  enemies,  such  as  Ahithophel, 
as  the  origin  of  the  reproach.  Another  pre- 
position in  the  Hebrew  stands  before  neigh- 
bours, viz.  "  to."  The  reproach  originated 
with  his  enemies,  but  was  extended  to,  and 
taken  up  by,  his  neighbours :  so  that  his 
acquaintance,  those  who  ought  to  have  known 
him  best,  were  terrified,  and  "all  forsook  him, 
and  fled."    Gf.  Matt.   xxvi.  56;  Mark  xiv. 

PSAL. 


50.     In  this  passage  the  typical  character  of  the 
psalm  is  strongly  mai'ked. 

12.  forgotten... out  of  mind]  Cf.  Deut. 
xxxi.  21,  "forgotten  out  of  mouth." 

broken]  This  expresses  the  sense  correctly. 
David  compares  himself  to  a  vessel  broken, 
not  merely  in  danger  of  being  broken.  The 
marginal  amendment  is  unnecessary.  A  pot- 
ter's vessel  represents  fragility  and  worthless- 
ness,  here  both  ideas  are  combined;  cf.  Ps. 
ii.  9;  Isai.  XXX.  14  ;  Jer.  xix.  11. 

13.  slander]  The  word  denotes  calumny 
creeping  and  spreading  about  secretly. 

fear  was  on  e-very  side]  This  expression 
becomes  almost  proverbial  in  Jeremiah  (see 
vi.  25,  XX.  3,  10,  xlvi.  5,  xlix.  29  ;  Lam.  ii.  22)  : 
it  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  describing  the 
consternation  of  the  king  and  his  friends  vAien 
the  revolt  of  Absalom  broke  out. 

took  counsel]  The  two  words  imply  a 
formal  meeting  of  the  council  of  David's 
enemies,  and  a  crafty  plot:  just  such  a  com- 
bination as  we  find  in  2  S.  xvii. 

14.  But  I]  The  original,  as  elsewhere, 
marks  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  clause  dis- 
tinctly. "  And  as  for  me,  I  trusted,  &c."  It 
is  the  key-note  of  the  psalm ;  see  1;.  7. 

15.  My  times]  All  seasons  of  life  with 
their  vicissitudes  of  weal  and  woe.  The 
same  word  is  used  i  Chro.  xxix.  30,  in 
reference  to  David's  reign, 

16.  Make  thy  face  to  shine]     See  Ps.  iv.  6. 

17.  let  them  be  silent]  This  translation 
is  better  than  the  marginal,  "be  cut  off."  The 
leading  thought  is  that  they  shall  be  silenced, 
and  for  ever. 

18.  grie-vous  things]  Not  exactly  "  a  hard 
thing,"  as  in  the  margin,  but  a  proud,  haughty 
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[v.  19—24. 


f  isaL64.        ig  ^Oh  how  great  is  thy  goodness, 

j'Cor.  2.  Q.  which  thou  hast  laid  up  for  them  that 

fear  thee;  which  thou  hast  wrought 

for  them  that  trust  in  thee  before  the 

sons  of  men  ! 

20  Thou  shalt  hide  them  in  the 
secret  of  thy  presence  from  the  pride 
of  man  :  thou  shalt  keep  them  se- 
cretly in  a  pavilion  from  the  strife  of 
tongues. 

21  Blessed  he  the  Lord:  for  he 
hath  shewed  me  his  marvellous  kind- 
ness in  a  '  strong  city. 

22  P'or  I  said  in  my  haste,  I  am 
cut  off  from  before  thine  eyes :  never- 


lOr, 
/enctdcity. 


theless  thou  heardest  the  voice  of 
my  supplications  when  I  cried  unto 
thee. 

23  O  love  the  Lord,  all  ye  his 
saints :  for  the  Lord  preserveth  the 
faithful,  and  plentifully  rewardeth  the 
proud  doer. 

24  '^Be  of  good  courage,  and  he ''Ps.27.14. 
shall   strengthen    your   heart,    all  ye 

that  hope  in  the  Lord. 

PSALM  XXXIL 

I  Blessedness   consisteth  in  remission   of  sins,  g  q^ 
3   Confession  of  sins  giveth  ease  to  the  con-  A  Psalm 
science.     8  God^  s  promises  bring  joy.  0/ David 

giving  ill' 
II  A  Psalm  of  David,  Maschil.  struction. 


thing.  The  pride  (v/3pty)  of  David's  enemies 
is  a  prominent  thought,  especially  in  the  psalms 
which  speak  of  Absalom  and  his  abettors. 
Compare  the  words  of  Ahithophel,  a  S.  xvii. 
I — 3,  The  two  words  for  pride  are  nearly, 
but  not  quite,  synonymous  ;  the  first  is  taken 
from  the  neck,  stilf  and  thrown  back ;  the 
other  denotes  a  high  and  insolent  demeanour. 

19.  laid  up]  Or,  stored  up.  This 
speaks  of  the  goodness  in  store,  as  the  follow- 
ing clause,  "  thou  hast  wrought,"  of  goodness 
in  effect  and  manifestation  before  the  eyes  of 
men.  David  thus  appeals  to  faith  and  ex- 
perience. 

20.  secret  of  thy  presence]  Or,  "of  Thy 
face."  The  light  of  God's  countenance  shin- 
ing on  the  just  not  only  protects  them,  but 
hides  them,  as  the  pillar  of  fire  in  the  wilder- 
ness. They  are  covered  as  with  a  mantle  of 
light,  and  feel  that  no  eye  can  penetrate  the 
secrecy  of  their  sanctuary  ;  cf.  Ps.  xxxii.  7. 

from  the  pride]  The  original  word  occurs 
only  in  this  passage.  Its  meaning  is  not  cer- 
tain, but  probably  denotes  conspiracies, 
from  a  root  signifying  "to  bind  together." 
There  is  no  authority  for  our  rendering 
"  pride."  The  image  is  distinct :  while  David 
prays  in  God's  presence,  the  conspirators  are 
baffled,  unable  to  find  him,  much  less  to 
succeed  in  their  machinations ;  cf.  a  S.  xvii. 
14 — aa. 

apa'vi/ion]  Or,  "booth,"  a  tent  of  boughs 
and  leaves,  suggesting  at  once  the  ideas  of 
protection  and  refreshment;  see  Ps.  xxvii.  5. 

21.  in  a  strong  city]  Or,  fenced  city. 
Lit.  city  of  stronghold.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  this  means  that  God  has  shewn  His 
kindness  by  delivering  David,  and  restoring 
him  to  a  state  of  security,  or  by  protecting 
him  in  a  city  where  he  was  besieged :  in  either 
case  the  expression  may  be  figurative,  but  is 
certainly  suggested  by  actual  occurrences. 
The  unsuitableness  to  Jeremiah  is  obvious. 
iJelitzsch  supposes  an  allusion  to  Ziklag,  but 


it  is  more  appropriate  to  David's  position  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  while  he  was  collecting  forces 
to  repel  the  army  of  Absalom,  a  S.  xviii. 

22.  in  my  haste]  The  word  exactly  ex- 
presses the  state  of  confused  and  hurried  alarm 
to  which  the  Psalmist  has  already  alluded ;  see 
'V.  13,  and  cf  a  S.  xv.  14.  The  same  word  is 
used  I  S.  xxiii.  a6. 

cut  off  from  before  thine  eyes]  That  was  the 
most  poignant  feeling  of  the  exile  from  the 
city  where  the  ark  was  placed.  In  his  banish- 
ment, David  learned  thoroughly  to  realize  the 
fact  of  God's  omnipresence.  The  resemblance 
with  XXX.  7,  8  should  be  noted  as  a  mark  of 
authorship;  the  difference  of  expression,  "in 
my  haste"  and  "cut  off,"  indicates  different 
occasions. 

23.  the  faithful]  The  Hebrew  word  in- 
cludes trust  and  stedfastness. 

24.  See  note  on  Ps.  xxvii.  14. 

all  ye  that  hope  in  the  Lord]  See  critical  Note 
on  Job  xiii.  15,  where  the  same  word  is  used. 
Hope  and  trust  are  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  servant  of  God ;  the  psalm  begins  with 
trust,  and  ends  with  hope. 

Psalm  XXXII. 

This  psalm  has  points  of  resemblance  with 
the  preceding,  but  it  was  evidently  written 
under  different  circumstances.  In  that  the 
Psalmist  speaks  chiefly  of  outward  calamities, 
here  he  dwells  altogether  on  inward  and  spiri- 
tual afflictions.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  composed  by  David  very  soon 
after  his  repentance,  when  he  had  time  to 
meditate  upon  the  past  and  to  realize  the 
blessing  of  forgiveness. 

The  most  ciiaracteristic  feature  is  the  entire 
absence  of  allusion  to  outer  and  legal  forms: 
the  psalm  is  peculiarly  and  thoroughly  evan- 
gelical: what  David  learned  first  in  suffering 
he  pours  out  in  spiritual  song.  Written 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  51st,  but 
apparently  somewhat  later,  it  has  been  adopted 
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«Rom.4.7.  T3LESSED  is  he  whose  '^  trans- 
J3  gression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin 
is  covered. 

2  Blessed  is  the  man  unto  whom 
the  Lord  imputeth  not  iniquity,  and 
in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile. 

3  When  I  kept  silence,  my  bones 


waxed  old  through  my  roaring  all  the 
day  long. 

4  For  day  and  night  thy  hand 
was  heavy  upon  me :  my  moisture  is 
turned  into  the  drought  of  summer* 
Selah. 

5  I    acknowledged    my  sin    unto 


by  the  Church  as  one  of  the  great  penitential 
psalms.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  which  Augus- 
tine is  said  to  have  studied  incessantly,  and  to 
have  had  written  on  the  wall  in  front  of  his 
death-bed.  It  is  used  by  the  Jews  at  the  close 
of  the  service  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

The  structure  is  rhythmical,  shewing  the 
care  which  David  bestowed  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  a  psalm  intended  to  be  a  model  and 
guide  for  penitents.  There  are  six  strophes, 
each  with  two  verses ;  three  end  with  Selah. 

of  Da-vW]  Ewald's  remarks  are  important 
as  bearing  upon  the  objections  of  the  very 
few  critics  who  have  questioned  the  author- 
ship. "The  song  is  manifestly  ancient,  original 
throughout,  evidencing  a  strong  spirit.  Hardly 
could  the  inner  misery  of  a  lacerated  (zerrisse- 
nen)  heart,  together  with  the  higher  happiness 
of  one  again  reconciled  and  healed,  be  de- 
scribed with  more  inwardness,  impressiveness, 
and  power  than  here.  The  harder  the  struggle 
in  his  heart  so  much  more  glorious  is  the 
victory,  so  much  more  limpid  and  joyous  is 
the  stream  of  the  earnest  word.  The  colour 
also  of  the  language  is  Davidic,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  sung  after  the 
transaction  recorded  7,  S.  xii."  Ewald  treats 
Hitzig's  objection  that  David's  confession  was 
not  spontaneous  as  of  very  slight  importance. 
David's  conscience  was  quickened  by  the  pro- 
phet's word;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  he  com- 
posed this  psalm  some  time  after  his  repent- 
ance, he  was  able  to  trace  and  describe  the 
inward  tragedy  through  which  his  soul  had 
passed,  and  by  which  it  had  been  purified. 

Maschil~\  Thirteen  psalms  bear  this  desig- 
nation. The  meaning  is  questioned,  but  the 
old  interpretation,  which  connects  it  with  the 
word  askil,  which  occurs  nj.  8,  "I  will  in- 
struct thee,"  is  probably  correct.  A  didactic 
song,  intended  for  instruction ;  thus  Ges. 
LXX.  (Tvvea-ecos,  Jerome,  "eruditio." 

1.  transgression,  &c.]  The  Hebrew  abounds 
in  expressions  for  sin.  David  in  this  passage,  and 
in  others  where  he  confesses  and  deplores  his 
guilt  (see  t.  5,  and  li.  i — 5),  uses  three  words, 
which  represent  it  (i)  as  an  offence  against 
God,  "transgression;"  (2)  as  an  internal  de- 
pravity or  pei-versity,  "  iniquity;"  and  (3)  as  a 
defilement,  "sin."  For  each  of  these  a  special 
remedy  is  supplied.  The  transgression  is 
a  heavy  load,  which  is  lifted  up  and  taken 
away,  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 


rendered  "forgiven:"  the  sin,  or  defilement, 
"  is  covered,"  a  legal  term,  which  is  often 
equivalent  to  atonement;  and  the  iniquity, 
inherent  in  a  sinner,  and  not  wholly  eradi- 
cated while  life  continues,  is  not  imputed. 
David,  however,  is  throughout  speaking  not 
of  legal  acts  which  represent  pardon  and  a- 
tonement,  but  of  the  grace  which  effectually 
bestows  and  applies  both.  Hence  St  Paul's 
appropriation  of  the  thought  (see  marg.  ref.), 
as  expressing  the  inner  harmony  of  spiritual 
emotions  under  both  dispensations. 

2.  imputeth  not~\  No  word  could  more 
exactly  express  the  thought.  God  does  not 
take  it  into  account,  it  is  as  though  the  ini- 
quity were  not  there  at  all. 

iniquity]  This  completes  the  threefold  enu- 
meration of  sin ;  it  is  the  evil  habit,  the  state  of 
antagonism  to  God,  which,  if  imputed,  would 
ensure  utter  destruction. 

no  guile']  The  one  condition  is  that  there 
be  no  dishonesty,  no  attempt  to  disguise, 
gloss  over,  extenuate,  or  justify  the  sin.  The 
total  absence  of  such  a  spirit  proves  that  sin, 
great  and  deadly  as  it  may  be,  is  a  stranger ; 
that  though  admitted  it  is  not  welcomed,  that 
when  it  is  once  clearly  seen  it  is  hated.  David 
speaks  of  the  first  (cf.  Gen.  iii.  iz,  13),  the 
strongest  and  most  enduring  temptation  of  a 
sinner,  and  in  stating  the  one  condition  of 
pardon  he  goes  to  the  very  root  of  evil. 

3.  tny  Bones]  See  notes  on  Pss.  vi.  2  and  xxxi. 
10.  From  this  verse  we  learn  that  the  long 
interval  between  the  seduction  of  Bathsheba 
and  the  mission  of  Nathan  was  passed  in  bitter 
struggles  of  conscience,  not  without  severe 
prostration  of  bodily  powers.  It  is  remark- 
able that  no  intimation  of  this  is  found  in 
the  history;  but  probably  the  sickness,  of 
which  there  are  many  indications  in  the  psalms, 
broke  out  at  a  later  period. 

my  roaring]  See  note  on  Ps.  xxii.  i.  The  cry 
of  bitter  anguish  does  not  prove  that  the  con- 
science is  awakened ;  until  that  speaks  out  the 
roaring  is  in  vain.  Dr  Kay  compares  Hosea 
vii.  14,  "they  have  not  cried  unto  me  with 
their  heart,  when  they  howled  upon  their  beds : " 
but  in  David's  case  the  suffering,  though  of  it- 
self impotent,  indicated  inward  life,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  confession. 

4.  moisture]  This  translation,  which  has 
been   questioned,    is    correct.     Targ.    "my 
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thee,  and  mine  iniquity  have  I  not 
*ProT.  28.  hid.  *I  said,  I  will  confess  my  trans- 
1Li.65.a4.  gressions  unto  the  Lord;  and  thou 
xjohni.g.  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin.     Se- 

lah. 

6  For  this  shall  every  one  that  is 
f  Heb.  godly  pray  unto  thee  Un  a  time  vi^hen 
'J/^hMm^.  thou  maycst  be  found :  surely  in  the 

floods  of  great  waters  they  shall  not 

come  nigh  unto  him. 
<^ Ps.  9. 9.        7  ''Thou  art  my  hiding  place ;  thou 

shalt  preserve  me  from  trouble  ;  thou 

shalt  compass  me  about  with  songs  of 

deliverance.     Selah. 


8  I  will  instruct  thee  and  teach 
thee  in  the  way  which  thou  shalt  go : 

^  I  will  euide  thee  with  mine  eye.         ♦  H«i^ 

9  ^  ne  ye  not  as  the  horse,  or  as  counsel 
the  mule,  which  have  no  understand-  ^^^rshSi"^ 
ing :   whose  mouth  must  be  held  in  ^j^/'*'"* 
with  bit  and  bridle,  lest  they  come  '^  Prov.  as. 
near  unto  thee.  ^* 

10  Many  sorrows  shall  be  to  the 
wicked  :  but  he  that  trusteth  in  the 
Lord,  mercy  shall  compass  him  about. 

11  Be  glad  in  the  Lord,  and  re- 
joice, ye  righteous :  and  shout  for  joy, 
all  ye  that  are  upright  in  heart. 


freshness,"  or  sap.    Thus  Ew,,  Hupf.    The 
LXX.,  Jerome  and  other  ancient  versions  differ. 

5.  The  transition  is  described  as  sudden 
and  complete;  conscience  once  awakened  finds 
no  respite,  seeks  no  delay;  confession  comes 
at  once,  at  once  followed  by  forgiveness.  This 
accords  exactly  with  the  narrative.  Nathan 
asks  no  more  from  the  king,  and  at  once  de- 
clares his  pardon.  Observe  that  in  this  verse 
David  again  uses  the  three  words  of  v.  i  to 
denote  his  sin,  together  exhausting  all  aspects, 
save  that  of  rebellious  and  impenitent  wicked- 
ness (Heb.  res  ha)  ^  from  which  he  is  free;  see 
note  on  Ps.  i.  i. 

6.  godlyl  The  word  (basid)  is  chosen, 
which  exactly  expresses  the  condition,  one 
who  is  loved  by  God  and  responds  to  His 
love. 

in  a  time]  Lit.,  as  in  the  marg.,  "in  a  time 
of  finding,"  /.  e.  in  a  time  of  acceptance,  when 
God  is  found  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  there- 
fore gracious.  Thus  all  the  ancient  versions. 
Compare  Isai.  xlix.  8  and  Iv.  6.  Dr  Kay  ren- 
ders it  "at  the  time  of  visitation,"  and  refers 
to  Gen.  xliv.  16;  Num.  xxxii.  23:  Pss.  x.  15, 
xvii.  3,  xxxvi.  a;  the  sense  thus  elicited  is  tme 
and  thoroughly  scriptural,  but  the  other  is 
generally  accepted  by  critics. 

jurelj^  Or,  "only:"  sc.  but  this  at  least 
is  certain. 

Jloods  of  great  tvaterj']  i.e.  overwhelming 
calamities;  a  frequent  figure  of  speech,  espe- 
cially suitable  in  a  land  subject  to  sudden 
inundation ;  see  Ps.  xviii.  4. 

tbty  shall  not  come  nigh  unto  him']  i.  e.  the 
waters  shall  not  reach  him.  Our  Prayer-book 
version  suggests  a  different  thought. 

7.  hiding  place]  See  xxxi.  20,  where  the 
same  word  is  rendered  "  the  secret." 


songs  of  deliverance'^  Such  as  Ex.  xv. ;  Judg. 
V.     For  the  expression  "compass"  compare 

•y.  10;    Ps.  V.  12. 

8.  These  words  are  spoken  by  the  Psalmist 
in  accordance  with  his  pledge  given  in  the 
first  agony  of  confession,  Ps.  li.  12,  13.  See 
also  Luke  xxii.  32,  "  when  thou  art  converted, 
strengthen  thy  brethren."  The  last  clause  is 
correctly  rendered  in  the  margin,  and  means, 
"I  will  watch  thee  closely  while  counselling 
thee." 

9.  fivbose  mouthy  Sec]  The  expressions  in 
this  verse  are  obscure,  but  the  general  sense  is 
correctly  given,  excepting  in  the  last  clause, 
"  they  will  not  come  near  to  thee."  The  ob- 
ject of  bit  and  bridle  is  not  to  keep  the  beast 
from  the  rider,  but  to  make  it  obedient,  to 
compel  it  to  go  where  it  is  wanted.  Man 
ought  to  need  no  such  coercion  to  come  near 
to  God.  The  passage  may  be  translated,  "whose 
adornment  is  with  bit  and  bridle  for  curbing, 
or  it  will  not  come  nigh  thee,"  i.e.  which  is 
adorned,  but  with  trappings  intended  to  sub- 
due it,  because  of  its  stubbornness  and  un- 
willingness to  come  near  its  master.  See  Note 
below. 

10.  Many  sorronvs]  Inflicted  whether  in 
mercy  to  compel  them  to  come  to  God  (see 
the  last  note),  or  in  punishment  for  invincible 
obstinacy.  LXX.  iiacmycs:  the  Hebrew 
word  applies  specially  to  inflictions,  as  in 
Exod.  iii.  7. 

compass  him]  Cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  10. 

11.  The  psalm  ends  as  it  begins  with  a 
short  expression  of  feeling,  more  fervid  and 
exulting,  as  the  Psalmist  more  fully  realizes 
the  contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  xxxii.  9. 

This  rendering  follows  Hupfeld.  It  seems  sages  where  it  occurs  is  certainly  "ornament;'* 
to  express  most  nearly  the  sense  of  an  obscure  "trappings"  is  a  proper  term  applied  to  a 
passage.    The  meaning  of  HV  in  the  other  pas-     horse  or  mule.     Dr  Kay  prefers  the  sense 
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"gaiety;"  but  in  the  passage  which  he 
quotes,  ciii.  5,  the  word  means  appetite,  not 
gaiety,  which  scarcely  suits  this  or  any  other 
passage.  The  rendering  "mouth"  is  gene- 
rally abandoned:  Ewald,  who  prefers  this 
meaning,  proposes  another  reading.  D?^,  a.  X., 
is  admitted  to  mean  "bind,"  "curb."  The 
construction  of  the  following  clause  is  harsh ; 
72  requires  a  finite  verb ;  here,  if  the  reading 


is  correct,  it  is  =  v^  (which  Hupf.  suggests 
as  a  probable  reading);  sc.  no  approaching; 
mp  with  7^?  certainly  means  friendly,  not 
hostile  approach.  The  A.  V.  follows  the 
Rabbins,  who  were  probably  misled  by  the 
later  usage,  which  confounded  ?i<  with  bv. 
The  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.  render  it  correctly 
"  qui  non  approximant  ad  te,"  Jerome  "  acce- 
dunt." 


PSALM  XXXIII. 

I  God  is  to  be  praised  for  his  goodness,  6  for  his 
p07ver,  12  and  for  his  providence,  20  Con- 
fidejice  is  to  be  placed  in  God. 

REJOICE  in  the  Lord,  O  ye 
righteous  :  for  praise  is  comely 
for  the  upright. 

2  Praise  the  Lord  with  harp:  sing 
unto  him  with  the  psaltery  and  an 
instrument  of  ten  strings. 


3  Sing  unto  him  a  new  song;  play 
skilfully  with  a  loud  noise. 

4  For  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  right; 
and  all  his  works  are  done  in  truth. 

5  He    loveth    righteousness    and 
judgment:   ^the   earth  is  full  of  the  «  Ps.  119. 
'^  goodness  of  the  Lord.  f  or, 

6  -^By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  fg^^'i 
the  heavens  made ;  and  all  the  host  of  6, 7. 
them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth. 


Psalm  XXXIII. 

This  psalm  is  not  attributed  to  David,  nor 
are  there  any  certain  internal  marks  to  desig- 
nate either  the  author,  the  date,  or  the  occasion 
of  its  composition  (see  however  note  on  'v. 
17).  It  is  a  psalm  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
singularly  bright,  replete  with  beautiful  ima- 
gery, and  well  adapted  for  the  liturgical  ser- 
vices of  the  temple. 

There  is  no  inscription,  and  in  several 
Hebrew  MSS.  (8  Kenn.,  10  De  Rossi)  it  is 
joined  on  to  the  preceding  psalm,  probably 
on  account  of  the  close  resemblance  between 
the  close  of  the  one  and  the  beginning  of  the 
other:  but  in  all  other  points  the  two  psalms 
represent  a  different  state  of  mind  and  of  cir- 
cumstances. Dr  Kay  regards  it  as  one  of 
the  "songs  of  deliverance"  promised  in  Ps. 
xxxii.  7.  There  is,  however,  no  reference  in  it 
to  deliverance  from  the  penalties  due  to  sin. 

The  structure  of  the  psalm  is  regular;  it 
begins  and  ends  with  utterances  of  praise, 
each  consisting  of  three  verses,  the  intermediate 
portion  of  eight  strophes,  each  of  two  verses: 
this  arrangement  appears  to  be  intended  fot 
antiphonal  recitation. 

2.  harp']  The  harp  (corresponding  to  the 
Greek  KiQapa  or  Kivvpa  of  the  LXX.)  and  the 
psaltery  represent  two  classes  of  stringed  in- 
struments, distinguished  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  strings,  the  latter  played  with  two  hands. 
The  latter  half  of  the  verse  would  be  more 
correctly  rendered,  "with  ten-stringed  lute." 
Two  instruments  only  are  mentioned. 

3.  a  new  -^ong]  i.  e.  a  song,  either  used 
for  the  first  time  in  public  psalmody,  or,  more 
probably,  fresh  from  the  Psalmist's  heart. 
The  expression  occurs  frequently,  and  in  spe- 
cial connection  with  thanksgiving  for  deliver- 


ance; Ps.  xl.  3,  xcviii.  i;  Isai.  xlii.  10.     See 
also  Rev.  v.  9,  xiv.  3. 

loud  noise']  Of  trumpets,  cymbals,  and  loud 
jubilant  shouts;  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7. 

4.  the  (Word  of  the  Lord]  i.  e.  the  ex- 
pression or  manifestation  of  God's  will,  in- 
cluding all  utterances  whether  in  revelation  or 
nature.  There  is  no  distinct  personification 
of  the  Word,  but  a  preparatory  stage  in  the 
development  of  that  fundamental  truth  of 
Christianity  is  traceable  in  this  psalm;  see 
w.  6. 

all  his  (works,  Sec]  Or,  "  and  all  His  work 
is  in  truth"  or  faithfulness. 

5.  righteousness  and  judgment]  The  former 
denotes  the  essential  principle,  the  second  the 
manifestation  in  act  of  God's  justice. 

is  full]  Cf.  Isai.  vi.  3,  xi.  9 ;  Hab.  iii.  3 ; 
Ps.  civ.  24. 
goodness]  Or,  graciousness,  lovingkindness. 

6.  The  Word  of  the  Lord  is  the  com- 
mand which  called  the  universe  into  existence; 
the  Breath  is  the  quickening  Spirit  which 
brooded  on  the  abyss,  and  gave  life  and  form 
to  all  things.  The  reference  to  Genesis  is 
unmistakeable,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  the 
Psalmist  detaches  the  two  great  truths  in- 
volved, or  intimated,  in  that  first  word  of 
revelation,  and  expresses  them  in  terms  which 
find  their  full  explanation  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Delitzsch  ('  Apologetik,'  p.  432) 
remarks,  "The  New  Testament  doctrine  of 
the  Word  incarnate  in  Christ  is  here  in  germ, 
im  Werden.^''  See  also  Liddon's  'Bampton 
Lectures,'  11.  p.  95. 

all  the  host  of  them]  The  word  "  host "  (as 
in  Gen.  ii.  i)  combines  the  two  ideas  of  mul- 
titude and  order,  and  is  therefore  nearly  equi- 
valent to  the  Greek  Cosmos.    It  declares  also 
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[v.  7—19. 


'  Isai.T9.3. 
tHeb. 
maketh 
/rustraU. 


'  PrOT.  19. 

91. 

Isaj.46.1a 

fHelx 
ic  genera- 
tion and 
gmtra- 
tion. 

'Ps.6s.  4. 
&  144.  15. 


7  He  gathereth  the  waters  of  the 
sea  together  as  an  heap :  he  laycth  up 
the  depth  in  storehouses. 

8  Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord  : 
let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
stand  in  awe  of  him. 

9  For  he  spake,  and  it  was  done^ 
he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast. 

10  *^The  Lord  ^bringeth  the  coun- 
sel of  the  heathen  to  nought ;  he 
maketh  the  devices  of  the  people  of 
none  effect. 

11  ''The  counsel  of  the  Lord 
standeth  for  ever,  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  ♦  to  all  generations. 

12  'Blessed  is.  the  nation  whose 
God  U  the  Lord  ;  and  the  people 
whom  he  hath  chosen  for  his  own  in- 
heritance. 


13  The  Lord  looketh  from  hea- 
ven ;  he  beholdeth  all  the  sons  of 
men. 

14  From  the  place  of  his  habita- 
tion he  looketh  upon  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth. 

15  He  fashioneth  their  hearts  alike  j 
he  considereth  all  their  works. 

16  There  is  no  king  saved  by  the 
multitude  of  an  host :  a  mighty  man 
is  not  delivered  by  much  strength. 

17  An  horse  is  3.  vain  thing  for 
safety  :  neither  shall  he  deliver  a?jy  by 
his  great  strength. 

18  -^^Behold,  the  eye  of  the  Lord  /V-^ Job  36. 7. 
upon  them  that  fear  him,  upon  them  iPel'^s.Jz; 
that  hope  in  his  mercy ; 

19  To  deliver  their  soul  from  death, 
and  to  keep  them  alive  in  famine. 


a  truth  of  most  practical  importance  when 
the  psalm  was  written,  viz.  that  the  objects  of 
the  widest  spread  and  most  attractive  forms  of 
idolatrous  worship  (see  note  on  Job  xxxi. 
a  6)  are  the  creatures  and  servants  of  God. 

7.  oj  an  heap]  This  expression  describes 
the  convex  surface  of  the  ocean  apparently- 
overhanging  the  plains,  but  it  undoubtedly 
includes  a  reference  to  Exod.  xv.  8  and  Josh.  iii. 
13 — 16.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in 
those  passages,  and  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  13,  which 
is  taken  from  Exodus. 

storehouses']  The  depths  are  thus  represented 
as  depositories  of  waters  which  at  God's  bid- 
ding may  overflow  the  earth,  whether  for 
purposes  of  mercy  or  of  judgment ;  see  Job 
xxxviii.  22,  &c.:  the  practical  inference  is  drawn 
out  in  the  following  verse. 

9.  stood  fast]  This  refers  to  the  perma- 
nence of  all  the  works  of  God  in  creation. 
See  Ps.  cxix.  90,  91. 

10.  From  God's  works  in  creation  the 
Psalmist  passes  to  His  manifestations  of  Him- 
self in  history.  On  the  one  hand  He  frustrates 
all  undertakmgs  which  are  not  in  accordance 
with  His  will;  on  the  other  {y.  11),  He  gives 
eternal  effect  to  His  own  purposes.  The 
world's  history  is  but  a  development  of  the 
principles  which  have  their  abode  and  origin 
in  God. 

the  counsel"]    This  shews  the  antithesis  with 
•y.  II. 
devices]  Or,  purposes. 

11.  thoughts]  Or,  purposes,  as  in  the 
preceding  verse,  where  the  same  word  is  used. 

12^  Compare  Deut.  xxxiii.  29,  a  passage 
which  seems  to  have  been  present  to  the 
Psahnist's  mind. 


14.  looketh  upon]  The  Hebrew  word  is 
very  rare:  in  Isai.  xiv.  16,  where  the  A,  V.  has 
*' shall  narrowly  look  upon  thee,"  and  in 
Song  Sol.  ii.  9,  it  evidently  denotes  close  in- 
spection. Dr  Kay  observes  that  the  Rabbinical 
term  (hashgachah)  for  providence  is  derived 
from  it. 

15.  alike]  Or,  altogether;  every  heart 
is  fashioned,  i.e.  moulded  by  Him;  derives 
from  Him  a/l  its  faculties  and  endowments. 
Hitzig  and  Hupfeld,  followed  by  Perowne(?), 
take  in^  to  mean  "pariter,"  which  gives  the 
sense,  "  He  at  once  mouldeth  their  hearts  and 
understandeth  all  their  wants.  He  knows  the 
heart  because  He  formed  it." 

16.  There  is  no  king]  Or,  The  king  is 
not  saved:  the  Israelite  thinks  of  his  own 
king,  and  attributes  his  salvation  exclusively 
to  God. 

17.  ^n  horse]  Ps.  xx.  7;  Prov.  xxi.  31. 
These  two  verses  imply  that  the  king  has 

a  powerful  army,  many  strong  warriors,  and 
a  force  of  cavalry.  The  psalm  must  there- 
fore have  been  written  in  a  prosperous  reign, 
but  probably  not  in  David's  time,  when  horses 
were  little,  if  at  all,  used  in  warfare.  The 
whole  tone  of  the  psalm  seems  to  fit  the  reign 
of  Asa  or  Jehoshaphat.  Hitzig  recognizes  it 
as  a  production  of  the  period  before  the  cap- 
tivity, probably  in  Josiah's  reign,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Scythians.  Ewald,  on  the  con- 
trary, places  it  in  the  latest  group  of  psalms. 

19.  in  famine]  A  common  infliction  in 
those  days,  but  one  which  would  be  promi- 
nently before  the  mind  of  a  contemporary  of 
Ahab:  see  note  on  v.  16. 
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/D 


I  Or, 

Achish, 
I  Sam.  21. 


20  Our  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  : 
he  is  our  help  and  our  shield. 

21  For  our  heart  shall  rejoice  in 
him,  because  we  have  trusted  in  his 
holy  name. 

22  Let  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  be 
upon  us,  according  as  we  hope  in 
thee. 

PSALM  XXXIV. 

I  David praiseth  God,  and  exhorteth  others  there- 
to by  his  experience.  8  They  are  blessed  that 
trtcst  in  God.  1 1  He  exhorteth  to  the  fear  of 
God.     15  The  privileges  of  the  righteous. 

A  Psalm  of  David,  when  he  changed  his  be- 
haviour before  ||  Abimelech ;  who  drove  him 
away,  and  he  departed. 

I    WILL  bless   the   Lord   at    all 
times:  his  praise    shall  continu- 
ally be  in  my  mouth. 

2  My  soul  shall  make  her  boast  in 
the  Lord:  the  humble  shall  hear 
thereof.,  and  be  glad. 

3  O  magnify  the  Lord  with  me, 
and  let  us  exalt  his  name  together. 


4  I  sought  the  Lord,  and  he  heard 
me,  and  delivered  me  from  all  my 
fears. 

5  "  They   looked   unto   him,    and  1  Or, 
were  lightened  :  and  their  faces  were  cd7v^^^ 
not  ashamed.  ^^'"* 

6  This  poor  man  cried,  and  the 
Lord  heard  him.,  and  saved  him  out 
of  all  his  troubles. 

7  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encamp- 
eth  round  about  them  that  fear  him, 
and  delivereth  them. 

8  O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord 
is  good :  blessed  is  the  man  that  trust- 
eth  in  him. 

9  O  fear  the  Lord,  ye  his  saints : 
for  there  is  no  want  to  them  that  fear 
him. 

10  The  young  lions  do  lack,  and 
sufFer  hunger :  but  they  that  seek 
the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good 
thing. 

1 1  Come,  ye  children,  hearken  un- 


Psalm  XXXIV. 

In  the  introductory  remarks  on  the  25th 
psalm  the  close  connection  with  this  psalm 
has  been  pointed  out.  Both  are  alpha- 
betical psalms,  and  both  have  tw^o  rather 
singular  deviations  from  alphabetical  order, 
omitting  the  sixth  letter  {yanS).,  and  adding 
a  verse  beginning  with  the  same  letter  and 
word  (podeh).  It  is  attributed  to  David; 
it  certainly  belongs  to  the  writer  of  that 
psalm,  and  it  contains  nothing  in  point  of  style 
or  of  tone  of  thought  unworthy  of  the  king. 
The  didactic  character  may  possibly  indicate 
a  later  period  in  his  life  than  that  referred  to 
in  the  inscription;  but  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  upon  merely  subjective  impressions; 
in  fact,  the  great  distress  and  anxiety  of  the 
Psalmist,  combined  with  freedom  from  all 
consciousness  of  deep  guilt  and  fearful  trans- 
gression, harmonize  more  entirely  with  that 
occasion,  than  with  the  circumstances  of 
David's  expulsion  from  his  kingdom, 

Abimelech']  The  name  of  the  king  was 
Achish,  see  marg.  This  may  possibly  be  a 
mistake  of  the  writer,  who  may  have  quoted 
from  memory ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  king  bore  two  names,  the  one  personal,  the 
other  dynastic.  In  the  latter  case  it  would 
be  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  must  have  been  derived  from  an 
independent  source,  and,  in  all  probability, 
preserves  an  ancient  tradition. 

2.  shall  make  her  ioast']  Cf.  Ps.  xliv.  8; 
Jcr.  ix.  24;  I  S.  ii.  i ;  Luke  i.  46.     The  He- 


brew word  implies  grateful  exultation,  as  in 
Hallelujah. 

4.  /  sought  the  Lord^  &c.]  Cf.  a  Chro. 
XV.  a,  4,  15;  Jer.  xxix.  13;  Matt.  vii.  7. 

5.  looked... ivere  lightened]  This  translation 
is  preferable  to  that  given  in  the  margin,  and 
it  is  adopted  by  modern  commentators.  The 
proposition  is  general;  all,  who  look  to  the 
Lord  stedfastly,  see  and  reflect  the  light  of 
His  countenance;  compare  z  Cor.  iii.  18. 

6.  This  poor  man]  Not  merely  the  Psalm- 
ist himself,  but  any  one  poor,  /*.  e.  humble  and 
contrite,  believer. 

7.  The  angel  of  the  Lord]  The  mention 
of  one  Angel,  who  is  yet  represented  as  en- 
camping around  about  His  servants,  directs 
our  thoughts  to  the  Angel  of  the  covenant, 
the  captain  of  the  host  of  Jehovah  (see  Josh. 
V.  14),  who  with  His  "holy  ones"  protects 
His  people  on  every  side;  compare  Gen.  xxxii. 
I,  %.  The  word  "encampeth"  probably  re- 
fers to  Mahanaim,  the  two  camps,  in  that 
passage.  See  Pusey,  'Daniel,' p.  519.  This 
interpretation  is  at  once  the  most  literal  and 
the  most  satisfactory.  Some  commentators 
take  the  Angel  to  be  a  collective  name,  but 
without  any  sufficient  reason,  or  justification 
from  scriptural  usage. 

8.  taste]  A  word  frequently  used  for  per- 
sonal experience,  the  knowledge  acquired  by 
direct  contact;  cf.  Heb.  vi.  4. 

10.  young  lions]  Types  of  the  cruel  and 
the  violent,  Ps.  xxxv.  17.  See  note  on  Job  iv. 
9— II. 
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[v.    12- 


to  me:  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of 
the  Lord. 
•^i  Pet  3-       12  "What  man  is  he  that  desireth 
life,   and  loveth  many  days,   that  he 
may  see  good? 

13  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and 
thy  lips  from  speaking  guile. 

14  Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good; 
seek  peace,  and  pursue  it. 

15  *The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are 
upon  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are 
open  unto  their  cry. 

16  The  face  of  the  Lord  is  a- 
gainst  them  that  do  evil,  to  cut  ofF 
the  remembrance  of  them  from  the 
earth. 

17  The  righteous  cry,  and  the  Lord 
heareth,  and  delivereth  them  out  of 

tHeb.       ^^  ^^^'^  troubles. 

Jt^f    /•       ^^  '^^^  Lord  is  nigh  *unto  them 

k/art! "    that   are   of    a    broken   heart ;    and 


*  Job  36.  7. 
Ps.  33.  18. 
I  Pet.  3. 12. 


saveth    *  such    as    be    of    a   contrite  t  Heb. 

-    :    Y  COM  trite  of 

19  Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the 
righteous:  but  the  Lord  delivereth 
him  out  of  them  all. 

20  He  keepeth  all  his  bones:  not 
one  of  them  is  broken. 

21  Evil  shall  slay  the  w^icked:  and 
they  that  hate  the  righteous  *  shall  be  \2ain 
desolate.  gunty. 

22  The  Lord  redeemeth  the  soul 
of  his  servants:  and  none  of  them 
that  trust  in  him  shall  be  desolate. 

PSALM  XXXV. 

1  David  prayeth  for  his  envn  safety,  and  his 
enemies'  confusion.  11  He  complaineth  of  I  heir 
wrongful  dealing.  22  Thereby  he  incitetk 
God  against  them. 

A  Psalm  of  David. 

PLEAD  my  cause^  O  Lord,  with 
them    that     strive    with    me: 


11.  ye  children']  An  address  at  once  affec- 
tionate and  authoritative,  befitting  the  father 
and  teacher  of  the  people.  Hence  its  frequent 
use  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  its  adoption 
by  our  Lord. 

12.  that  he  may  see  good]  Cf.  v.  10  and 
iv.  6. 

13.  tongue]  See  James  iii.  2 — 10.  Sins  of 
the  tongue  are  frequently  noted  in  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  iv.  24,  xii.  13,  xxi.  23;  the  special 
mention  here  may  refer  to  the  occasion  pointed 
out  in  the  inscription. 

14.  pursue  it]  Cf.  Ps.  xxxviii.  20;  Prov. 
xxi.  21 ;  Isai.  li.  I ;  where  it  is  rendered  "  fol- 
low after;"  the  word  implies  great  exertion 
and  eagerness  in  the  pursuit. 

15.  The  quotation  of  this  verse  by  St 
Peter,  i,  iii.  12,  and  the  frequent  allusions  to 
other  parts  of  the  psalm  in  the  New  Testament, 
shew  how  strong  a  hold  it  had  upon  the  na- 
tional spirit. 

16.  the  remembrance]  The  dread  that  to- 
gether with  a  man's  posterity  his  name  and 
memory  should  utterly  perish  is  specially 
characteristic  of  the  Semitic  races;  it  is  al- 
luded to  with  peculiar  force  in  the  didactic 
and  lyrical  poetry  both  of  the  Hebrews  and 
Arabians.  Cf.  Job  xviii.  17,  xxxi.  8;  Pss. 
xxi.  10,  cix.  13. 

17.  The  righteous]  It  is  barely  possible 
that  the  Psalmist  may  be  speaking  of  the 
effect  of  punishment  or  warning  upon  evil- 
doers (see  Ps.  cvii.  17 — 21),  but  our  transla- 
tors were  probably  right  in  supplying  the 
words  "the  righteous"  from  v.  15, 


18.  broken]  The  two  words,  "broken" 
and  "contrite,"  applied  severally  to  the  heart 
and  spirit,  denote  more  than  sorrow  for  sin ; 
all  that  is  hard  and  stubborn  in  the  feelings 
and  mind,  all  that  resists  the  entrance  of  grace 
or  its  free  working,  must  be  broken  and 
crushed  in  the  presence  of  the  Saviour.  Cf. 
li.  17,  cix.  16;  Prov.  xvi.  19,  xxix.  23;  Isai. 
Ivii.  15,  Ixi.  I,  Ixvi.  2. 

20.  not  one  of  them  is  broken]  The  pas- 
sage in  St  John's  Gospel  (xix.  2,2, — 36)  which 
speaks  of  our  Saviour's  exemption  from  this 
indignity  of  crucifixion  may  possibly  refer  to 
this  psalm,  as  well  as  to  Exod.  xii.  46.  The 
Psalmist  also  may  have  had  in  mind  the  typi- 
cal meaning  of  that  part  of  the  ritual;  for 
the  lamb  represented  innocence  and  acceptance 
with  God. 

21.  E'vil  shall  slay]  Evil  is,  so  to  speak, 
personified;  it  not  only  occasions  but  directly 
causes  death.  The  sinner  is  slain  by  his  own 
crime:  he  is  an  unconscious  suicide,  whatever 
may  be  the  apparent  cause  of  his  destruction. 
Cf.  Ps.  vii.  15,  16. 

desolate]  The  margin  has  "  guilty,"  but  the 
original  word  includes  both  the  imputation  of 
guilt  and  its  just  penalty :  "  shall  be  punished," 
or  "  condemned,"  would  express  the  meaning 
better. 

22.  and  none ^  &c.]  Or,  and  none  shall 
be  condemned  of  them  that  trust  in 
Him.  The  last  word  in  the  psalm  speaks  of 
faith ;  here,  as  throughout  the  Word  of  God, 
the  condition  and  pledge  of  justification.  Cf. 
Iv.  23. 


V.  2  —  lO.] 
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fight  against  them  that  fight  against         6  Let  their  way  be  ^  dark  and  slip-  t  Heb, 


me. 

2  Take  hold  of  shield  and  buckler, 
and  stand  up  for  mine  help. 

3  Draw  out  also  the  spear,  and 
stop  the  way  against  them  that  perse- 
cute me :  say  unto  my  soul,  I  am  thy 
salvation. 

«Ps.4o.i4.  4  «Let  them  be  confounded  and 
put  to  shame  that  seek  after  my 
soul :  let  them  be  turned  back  and 
brought  to  confusion  that  devise  my 
hurt. 

ps.i.  4.     the  wind:  and  let  the  an2;el  of  the 

Tsai.  29.  5.  & 

Hos.  13. 3.  LyORD  chase  them. 


pery :  and  let  the  angel  of  the  Lord  Sjf 
persecute  them.  ^eriness 

7  For  without  cause  have  they 
hid  for  me  their  net  in  a  pit,  which 
without  cause  they  have  digged  for 
my  soul. 

8  Let  destruction  come  upon  him 

^  at  unawares ;  and  let  his  net  that  he  t  Heb. 
hath  hid  catch  himself:  into  that  very  t^tea, 
destruction  let  him  fall.  "^^^-Z"- 

9  And  my  soul  shall  be  joyful  in 
the  Lord:  it  shall  rejoice  in  his  sal- 
vation. 

10  All  my  bones  shall  say,  Lord, 
who  is  like  unto  thee,  which  deliver- 


PSALM  XXXV. 

This  psalm  probably  belongs  to  the  ear- 
lier life  of  David;  it  is  singularly  anima- 
ted; the  transitions  of  thought  and  feeling 
are  abrupt;  prayer,  imprecations,  expostula- 
tions, complaints,  and  hopeful  ejaculations 
succeed  in  rapid  alternation;  the  images  are 
vigorous  and  graphic,  but  not  wrought  out 
in  detail ;  the  position  is  not  that  of  a  king, 
but  of  a  subject,  harassed,  poor,  beset  by 
enemies,  liable  to  judicial  persecution ;  there  is 
no  special  consciousness  of  guilt,  but  perfect 
confidence  in  God's  righteousness,  and  in  his 
own :  the  language  also  is  rugged,  with  many 
archaic  forms  and  obscure  idioms,  the  rhythm 
highly  lyrical  and  full  of  movement.  All 
these  ^characteristics  point  to  the  time  when 
David  was  pursued  by  Saul.  Koster  remarks 
the  similarity  of  expression  in  v.  i  and  i  S. 
xxiv.  13,  15.  There  is  an  apparent  connec- 
tion betvv^een  this  and  the  preceding  psalm, 
though  they  differ  exceedingly  in  tone :  they 
are  the  only  psalms  which  expressly  name  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord. 

Hitzig  and  Ewald  assign  the  psalm  to 
Jeremiah;  but  the  tone  is  that  of  a  warrior; 
nor  is  there  any  one  point  incompatible  with 
David's  character  and  position. 

The  metrical  structure  is  peculiar  and 
highly  artistic ;  three  divisions,  each  ending 
with  ejaculations  of  thanksgiving;  see  'w.  3, 
9,  18,  and  27,  28.  The  hrst  and  last  divi- 
sions consist  severally  of  three  strophes,  the 
middle  division  of  four:  this  presents  the 
schema,  3,  3,  4,  |  4,  4,  |  4,  3,  3.  See  Intro- 
duction, Appendix,  p.  172. 

1.  Plead  my  cause]  The  expression  belongs 
properly  to  judicial  proceedings;  David  is 
wrongfully  accused,  and  prays  to  God  to  be 
his  advocate;  but  inasmuch  as  the  cause  is 
carried  on  not  in  a  court  of  justice  but  in  the 
battle-field,  the  advocate  must  be  also  a 
champion,  and  the  images  at  once  pass  over 


into  the  sphere  of  warfare.  As  in  all  David's 
earlier  poems  the  representation  of  the  Lord 
is  what  is  called  anthropomorphical ;  he  rea- 
lizes the  manifestation  vividly  as  that  of  a 
hero,  "a  man  of  war,"  Exod.  xv.  3.  Such 
imagery  is  characteristic  of  David ;  see  Ewald's 
remarks,  quoted  in  the  note  on  iii.  6. 

3_.  stop]  This  translation  follows  the  old 
versions,  it  is  defended  by  many  commen- 
tators (thus  Hitz.,  Kay),  and  gives  a  good 
clear  sense;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  word  rendered  "stop" 
means  "a  battle-axe."  The  Psalmist,  as  is 
not  unusual  with  David  (see  e.g.  Ps.  xviii,), 
exhausts  all  the  imagery  which  belongs  to  his 
conception  of  the  Divine  manifestation. 

4.  seek  after  my  soul]  See  note  on  i  S.  xx.  i, 
where  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  expression 
in  Davidic  psalms  is  noticed. 

5.  6.  The  Psalmist  represents  his  foes' 
discomfiture  under  two  figures ;  the  first  taken 
from  common  experience,  but  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  striking  image,  which  raises  it 
into  the  higher  sphere  of  poetry.  As  they 
are  scattered  in  a  confused  rout,  utterly  un- 
resisting, like  the  light  chaff  in  the  windy 
winnowing  field,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  the 
defender  of  the  pious  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7),  smites 
(not  chases)  each  in  turn  with  his  strong  arm, 
and  throws  him  down.  They  seek  safety  in 
flight,  but  the  roads  are  dark  and  slippery; 
they  stumble,  are  pursued,  overtaken,  and  fall 
under  the  blows  of  the  mighty  Being  whose 
wrath  they  have  provoked. 

6.  slippery]  "  The  tracks  in  the  limestone 
hills  of  Palestine  are  often  worn  as  smooth  as 
marble;  cf.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  18."    Kay. 

7.  The  arrangement  of  this  verse  is  clearer 
with  a  slight  transposition,  "  Without  cause 
they  have  hid  for  me  a  net,  without  cause 
they  have  digged  a  pit  for  my  soul."  Thus 
the  Syriac,  and  the  generality  of  modem 
critics;  see  Hupfeld's  note. 
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[v.  II— 17. 


tHeb. 
IVitHesses 


est  the  poor  from  him  that  is  too 
strong  for  him,  yea,  the  poor  and 
the  needy  from  him  that  spoileth 
him? 

1 1    *  False  witnesses  did  rise  up  ; 
l/'iZZ'  *  ^^^y  ^^'^  ^o  "^y  charge  things  that  I 

nu.  1 2  They  rewarded  me  evil  for  good 

t  Heb.       to  the  ^  spoiling  of  my  soul. 

dimming,       ^^  g^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  when  they  were 

sick,  my  clothing  was  sackcloth :  I 
iOr.  *  humbled  my  soul  with  fasting;  and 
•ffiutt  .    ^  prayer  returned  into  mine  own 

bosom. 


14  I   ^behaved  myself  *as  though  f  Heb. 
he  had  been  my  friend  or  brother :   I  THeb.  'as 
bowed    down    heavily,    as    one    that  "^{a^'l'fo- 
moMvntth  for  his  mother.  tfiertomc. 

15  But  in  mine  *  adversity  they  J,JJ«b. 
rejoiced,  and  gathered  themselves  to-  ^  "^^' 
gether :  yea,,  the  abjects  gathered  them- 
selves together  against  me,  and  I  knew 

it  not;  they  did  tear  me^  and  ceased 
not : 

16  With  hypocritical  mockers  in 
feasts,  they  gnashed  upon  me  with 
their  teeth. 

17  Lord,  how  long  wilt  thou  look 


10.  All  my  bones]  The  bones  are  regarded 
in  Hebrew  physiology  as  the  seat  of  the  most 
acute  sensations,  whether  of  pain  or  pleasure; 
see  note  on  Ps.  vi.  2. 

the  poor]  As  an  epithet  of  spiritual  poverty 
and  deep  humility  it  would  be  suitable  to  the 
king,  and  is  often  used  by  David  in  his  later 
psalms;  but  joined  with  "needy"  it  rather 
points  to  his  early  life.  See,  however,  Ps. 
Ixxxvi.  I. 

11.  False  witnesses]  Or,  "malignant  wit- 
nesses." 

t/jey  laid  to  my  charge]  The  marginal  trans- 
lation is  accurate,  but  the  text  expresses  the 
meaning ;  asking,  or  demanding,  in  a  court  of 
justice  is  a  legal  term,  and  involves  a  charge. 

12.  to  the  spoiling]  Lit.  "  bereavement  to 
my  soul,"  i.e.  I  am  left  alone,  like  an  orphan, 
without  a  helper,  friend,  or  advocate.  Such 
was  David's  position  in  his  flight,  separated 
from  his  wife,  his  friend  Jonathan,  and  his 
parents.  This  isolation  is  a  strong  appeal  to 
Him  who  is  a  Father  to  the  fatherless,  and  will 
not  leave  His  people  {6p(f)avovs)  orphans.  Cf. 
John  xiv.  18. 

13.  ivhen  they  ivere  sicJ^]  This  may  ex- 
press the  Psalmist's  ready  sympathy  with  his 
friends  in  their  affliction ;  but  the  words  have 
a  peculiar  force  and  propriety  if  referred  to 
his  feeling  for  Saul,  labouring  under  the  most 
terrible  of  all  maladies;  cf.  i  S.  xvi.  14,  xviii. 
10;  Job  xxx.  IS. 

(with  fasting]  Fasting  is  conjoined  with 
prayer  in  numberless  passages,  both  as  pre- 
paring the  spirit  for  near  communion  with 
God,  and  as  expressing  grief  and  sympathy. 

my  prayer  returned]  The  exact  meaning  of 
this  expression  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The 
prayer  goes  forth  from  the  bosom,  in  tender 
sighs  or  deep  groans,  but  its  effect  depends  on 
the  inner  state  of  those  on  whose  behalf  it  is 
offered:  if  they  are  fit  objects  of  God's  favour 
it  brings  a  blessing  upon  them ;  if  not,  it  is  lost 
SD  far  as  regards  them;  but  inasmuch  as  it  can- 
not be  ineffectual  it  comes  back  to  the  offlerer, 


bringing  to  him  an  assurance  of  spiritual  union 
with  God.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
other  passages  of  similar  character;  see  Matt. 
x.  13;  Luke  X.  6.  Some  interpreters  hold 
that  the  verse  simply  describes  the  position  of 
an  earnest  supplicant,  seated  on  the  ground, 
his  head  bent  down,  pouring  the  prayers  into 
the  bosom,  unheard  by  any  save  God.  Thus 
Elijah,  I  K.  xviii.  42. 

14.  I  behaved  myself]  The  margin  has 
"walked,"  but  the  text  gives  the  sense. 

/  bowed  down  heavily]  With  downcast 
head  and  drooping  gait,  or  with  an  even  more 
forcible  meaning,  "lying  down  in  the  dust," 
as  one  who  mourns  his  nearest  and  dearest; 
such  were  ever  the  outward  demonstrations 
of  woe  in  the  East.  cf.  Job  ii.  13. 

mother]  The  climax  should  be  noted,  friend, 
brother,  mother. 

15.  adversity]  Or,  In  my  fall.  The 
word  implies  a  sudden  slip  and  overthrow,  an 
expression  which  applies  with  perfect  pro- 
priety to  David's  position  when  Saul  became 
his  enemy;  see  i  S.  xviii.  29. 

the  abjects]  Or,  "slanderers."  The  mean- 
ing of  the  original  word,  which  occui-s  no- 
where else,  is  doubtful.  It  appears  to  denote 
smiters,  sc.  with  the  tongue.  Jer.  percu- 
tientcs;  LXX.  fiaa-Tiyes'-,  Symm.  nXfJKTat. 

and  I  knevj  it  not]  Or,  "whom  I  knew 
not;"  persons  beneath  my  notice;  cf.  Ps.  ci.  4. 
Some  commentatoi-s  suppose  it  to  mean  "al- 
though I  was  conscious  of  no  sin,"  referring 
to  V.  11;  but  the  former  meaning  suits  the 
context,  and  is  more  natural. 

they  did  tear]  Job  xvi.  9,  where  the  same 
word  occurs,  as  here,  not  followed  by  an 
objective  case. 

16.  hypocritical  mockers]  The  expression 
in  the  original  is  very  peculiar.  Literally, 
"  profane  jesters  (or  railers)  of  cakes,"  /.  e. 
men  who  make  profane  jests  for  the  sake  of 
a  cake.  It  describes  a  class  of  parasites  well 
known  to  the  classical  reader,  ^i^«a//>o«fj,  cun-y- 
ing  favour  by  profane  or  licentious  jests,  and 


V.    iS— 2S.] 


PSALMS.   XXXV, 


on  ?  rescue  my  soul  from  their  de- 
tHeb.  structions,  ^my  darling  from  the  lions. 
Zne^^'^  i8  ^I  will  give  thee  thanks  in  the 
9,^0. "*&  gr^at  congregation :  I  will  praise  thee 
III.  I.  among  ^  much  people. 
strong.  19    Let  not  them  that  are  mine 

^ff^f^i  enemies  ^wrongfully  rejoice  over  me: 
neither  let  them  wink  with  the  eye 
that  hate  me  without  a  cause. 

20  For  they  speak  not  peace :  but 
they  devise  deceitful  matters  against 
them  that  are  quiet  in  the  land. 

21  Yea,  they  opened  their  mouth 
wide  against  me,  and  said.  Aha,  aha, 
our  eye  hath  seen  it, 

22  This  thou  hast  seen,  O  Lord  : 
keep  not  silence  :  O  Lord,  be  not  far 
from  me. 

23  Stir  up  thyself,  and  awake  to 
my  judgment,  even  unto  my  cause, 
my  God  and  my  Lord. 

24  Judge  me,  O  Lord  my  God, 
according  to  thy  righteousness  j  and 
let  them  not  rejoice  over  me. 


25  Let   them    not    say    in    their 
hearts,   ^  Ah,   so  would  we  have   it :  t  Heb. 
let  them  not  say,  We  have  swallow-  t^ut'"''" 
ed  him  up. 

26  Let  them  be  ashamed  and 
brought  to  confusion  together  that 
rejoice  at  mine  hurt:  let  them  be 
clothed  with  shame  and  dishonour 
that  magnify  themselves  against  me. 

27  Let  them  shout  for  joy,  and 
be  glad,  that  favour  ^  my  righteous  ^  Heb. 
cause :  yea,  let  them  say  continually, 
Let  the  Lord  be  magnified,  which 
hath  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  his 
servant. 

28  And  my  tongue  shall  speak  of 
thy  righteousness  and  of  thy  praise  all 
the  day  long. 

PSALM  XXXVI. 

I  The  gi'ievotts  estate  of  the  wicked.  ^  The  ex- 
cellency of  God's  viercy.  10  David  prayeth 
for  favour  to  God''s  children. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David  the 
servant  of  the  Lord. 


my  righte- 
oitsness. 


rewarded  by  a  share  of  their  patron's  dainties. 
David  had  doubtless  frequently  been  the  ob- 
ject of  such  gibes  at  the  table  of  Saul,  after 
his  loss  of  favour. 
gnashed^  &c.]  Cf.  xxxvii.  12;  Job  xvi.  9. 

17.  my  darling]  See  note  on  Ps.  xxii.  20. 

18.  much  people]  The  marg.  "strong"  is  ac- 
curate; but  a  strong  people  means  "numerous," 
and  is  equivalent  to  "great"  in  the  preceding 
clause;  thus  Gen.  xviii.  18. 

19.  (wrongfully]  The  true  sense  of  "  false- 
ly:" the  marginal  amendment  is  unnecessary. 
The  rejoicing  is  not  feigned,  but  it  is  without 
just  cause;  thus  Ps.  xxxviii.  19. 

ivink  (With  the  eye]  A  gesture  of  mockery 
and  mutual  concert  between  the  Psalmist's 
enemies;  cf.  Prov.  vi.  13,  x.  10. 

2.1.  opened  their  mouth]  Either,  as  Hupfeld 
takes  it,  like  wild  beasts  ready  to  devour  the 
prey;  cf.  Ps.  xxii.  13;  or,  more  probably, with 
scornful  laughter. 

24.  Cf.  Ps.  xxvi.  I. 

25.  so  (would  (we  have  it]  This  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  exclamation,  "  ah,  ah,  our 
soul,"  i.e.  our  desire,  just  what  we  desired; 
see  Ps.  xxvii.  iz. 

We  have  S(wallo(wed  him  up]  2  S.  xvii.  16, 
"lest  the  king  be  swallowed  up."  The  same 
Hebrew  word  is  used  in  that  passage.  See  the 
description  of  David's  enemies,  Ps.  v.  9,  and 
cf.  Prov.  i.  12. 


26.  be  clothed]  A  metaphor  commonly 
used  of  dignity,  glory,  light,  righteousness ; 
here,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  of  shame  and  dis- 
honour; cf.  Job  viii.  22;  Ps.  cix.  18,  29. 

27.  (which  hath  pleasure]  Who  hath  de- 
light in;  a  word  specially  characteristic  of 
David;  see  note  on  Ps.  xli.  11. 

prosperity]  Lit.  "peace,"  including  safety 
and  prosperity. 

On  the  general  question  how  the  bitter  im- 
precations, which  especially  characterize  the 
psalms  written  during  the  period  of  David's 
flight  from  the  court  of  Saul,  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  spirit  of  religion,  see  Intro- 
duction, p.  160. 

Psalm  XXXVL 

A  psalm  most  remarkable  for  the  vividness 
with  which  it  portrays  the  contrast  between 
evil  and  good;  without  any  intermediate  stage 
the  Psalmist  passes  {y.  5)  from  the  workings 
of  wickedness  in  the  heart  of  the  wicked  to 
the  attributes  of  Jehovah,  and  the  abundant 
blessedness  of  His  people. 

The  contemplative  character  of  the  psalm, 
the  absence  of  personal  allusions,  and  the 
quiet  confidence  in  the  triumph  of  the  right- 
eous, point  to  a  later  period  in  David's  life 
than  that  to  which  the  preceding  psalms  have 
been  referred;  it  may  have  been  composed  at 
Jerusalem,  either  before  the  king's  great  fall, 
or  more  probably  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign. 
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PSALMS.    XXXVI. 


[v.  I— a. 


THE  transgression  of  the  wicked 
saith  within  my  heart,  that  there 
is  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes. 
2  For  he  flattereth  himself  in  his 
f  Heb.       own  eyes,  ^  until  his  iniquity  be  found 
^'%  to  be  hateful. 

^«^-  3  The  words  of  his  mouth  are  mi- 

quity  and  deceit :  he  hath  left  off  to 

be  wise,  a?7d  to  do  good. 

I  Or,  4  He  deviseth  '  mischief  upon  his 

vant/y.      ^^^  ^    ^^   setteth    himself  in    a   way 

that  is  not  good;   he  abhorreth  not 

&\^^T      5  "Thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  is  in  the 


heavens ;  and  thy  faithfulness  reacheth 
unto  the  clouds. 

6  Thy  righteousness  is  like  ^  the  l'^;^-J^„'^ 
great  mountains  ;  thy  judgments  are  of  God, 

a  great    deep:    O   Lord,   thou  pre- 
servest  man  and  beast. 

7  How  ^excellent  is  thy  loving- ])2^^^^ 
kindness,  O  God !  therefore  the  chil- 
dren of  men  put  their  trust  under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings. 

8  They  shall  be  *  abundantly  sa-  JJ^^^'^^ 
tisfied  with  the  fatness  of  thy  house ; 

and  thou  shalt  make  them  drink  of 
the  river  of  thy  pleasures. 


There  are  thi^ee  strophes  of  four,  five,  and 
three  verses  each :  the  last  breaks  off  abruptly 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  wicked. 

1.  fivithln  my  heart]  Or,  "  within  his  heart." 
The  construction  of  the  first  verse  is  obscure, 
but  presents  a  singularly  striking  figure  if 
we  adopt  what  seems  on  the  whole  the  most 
satisfactory  explanation.  The  voice  of  trans- 
gression (speaks)  to  the  wicked  within  his 
heart;  i.e.  in  the  heart  of  the  wicked  there  is 
a  voice  of  crime.  Crime  is  personified  as 
dwelling  in  the  heart  of  the  wicked,  and  as 
uttering  suggestions,  to  which  he  listens  as  to 
an  oracle.  This  involves  a  slight  change  in 
the  present  text,  for  which  substantial  reasons 
are  adduced  (see  Note  below).  Another  trans- 
lation is  proposed,  which  gives  the  same 
general  sense,  though  in  a  less  distinct  and 
striking  form:  "What  vice  utters  to  the 
wicked  is  well  known  to  my  heart."  Del. 
The  Psalmist  hears  within  his  own  heart  the 
echo  of  the  suggestions  which  sin  whispers 
oracularly  to  the  wicked ;  this  explains  to  him 
how  it  is  that  a  man  can  sin  so  fearlessly:  he 
who  listens  to  it  loses  altogether  the  sense  of 
God's  Presence  and  the  fear  of  His  judgments. 

2.  Another  verse  presenting  great  difficul- 
ties of  construction,  but  a  clear  strong  sense 
however  it  is  taken.  On  the  whole  the  fol- 
lowing translation  seems  the  most  natural. 
*'  For  it  {i.e.  crime  speaking  in  the  man's  heart) 
makes  all  smooth  to  him  in  his  own  eyes,  so 
as  not  to  find  his  sin,  to  hate  it."  The  man 
under  the  influence  of  that  spirit  of  evil  loses 
all  sense  of  guilt  and  danger,  cannot  find  his 
sin,  much  less  feel  its  hatefulness.  Ewald 
gives  an  ingenious  but  less  probable  rendering: 
"  In  his  eyes  it  is  flattering  (he  thinks  it  a  fine 
thing,  it  gives  him  satisfaction)  to  find  his 
iniquity  (to  devise  and  think  out  a  crime\  and 
to  hate,"  to  cultivate  hatred  instead  of  love. 

4.  mischief]  Iniquity,  better  than 
"  vanity,"  as  in  the  margin.  The  same  word 
is  used  in  the  passage  of  Micah  ii.  i,  which 


corresponds  exactly  with  this,  and  is  probably 
taken  from  it. 

he  abhorreth  not]  This  seems  at  first  sight 
almost  an  anticlimax;  it  is,  however,  very 
forcible,  if  we  refer  it  to  the  action  of  the 
secret  oracle,  which  gradually  destroys  all 
sense  of  the  evil  of  sin :  the  last  stage  is  utter 
apathy. 

5.  A  burst  of  rapture:  here  is  the  voice  of 
the  true  oracle :  all  the  attributes  of  the  Lord 
stand  out  at  once  before  the  eyes  of  God's 
servant,  never  more  distinctly  than  when  the 
workings  of  evil  give  intensity  to  his  feelings. 

6.  great  mountains]  Or,  "mountains  of 
God;"  God's  creation,  on  which  He  has 
stamped  the  impress  of  His  own  majesty  and 
grandeur.  Such  epithets  as  these  shew  how 
deeply  the  Hebrew  felt  the  beauty  and  ma- 
jesty of  natural  scenery :  the  mountains  were 
to  him  an  outward  representation  of  the  right- 
eousness, deep  rooted  in  the  very  essence  of 
the  Godhead,  and  towering  over  the  earth  in 
its  manifestation. 

a  great  deep]  Unfathomable,  which  no 
human  or  created  understanding  can  sound; 
cf.  Rom.  xi.  2>2>' 

thou  preser-vest]  One  of  the  most  touching 
characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  the  in- 
stantaneous transition  from  the  contemplation 
of  God's  majesty  and  unapproachable  essence 
to  that  of  His  providential  care.  Compare 
Pss.  civ.  and  cxlv.  14 — 16;  see  also  the  last 
words  in  Jonah. 

8.  fatness  of  thy  house]  Not  without  a 
reference  to  the  offerings  in  the  sanctuary; 
nor  can  the  Christian  exclude  the  thought  of 
that  great  Offering,  the  food  and  sustenance  of 
the  soul,  which  those  offerings  prefigured;  cf. 
Jer.  xxxi.  12 — 14.  The  word  "house"  proves 
that  the  psalm  was  not  written  during  the 
exile,  but  not  that  it  belongs  to  a  later  time 
than  David's;  see  note  on  Ps.  v.  7. 

pleasures]  Or,  "delights."  The  Hebrew 
word  suggests  a  paradisiacal  state  of  bliss; 


V.  9-1]  PSALMS.   XXXVI.    XXXVII. 

1 1   Let  not  the  foot  of  pride  come 


8 1 


9  For  with  thee  Is  the  fountain  of 
life :  in  thy  light  shall  we  see  light. 
tHeb.  10    O    ^continue  thy  lovingkind- 

araiv  out  y  o 

at  length,  ness  unto  them  that  know  thee  ;  and 
thy  righteousness  to  the  upright  in 
heart. 


against  me,  and  let  not  the  hand  of 
the  wicked  remove  me. 

12  There  are  the  workers  of  ini- 
quity fallen :  they  are  cast  down,  and 
shall  not  be  able  to  rise. 


"thy  Edens,"  so  to   speak,  watered  by  the 
river  of  life. 

9.  fountain  of  Ife]  The  source  of  all  life, 
natural  and  spiritual,  all  that  is  promised  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  given  by  Christ;  cf. 
Prov.  xvi.  az;  Jer.  ii.  13;  Joh.  iv.  14,  v.  a6; 
Rev.  xxii.  i. 

in  thy  light'\  St  John  found  here  the  central 
truth  of  his  doctrinal  system;  see  ch.  i.  4. 
The  true  light  can  only  be  discerned  by  those 
who  live  in  it.  The  believing  soul  lives  in  an 
element  of  light,  which  at  once  quickens  and 
satisfies  the  spiritual  faculty,  whereby  heaven 
and  heavenly  things  are  realized.  This  verse, 
as  Delitzsch  observes,  is  constantly  in  the 
mouth  of  the  great  thinkers,  Augustine  and 


Malebranche.    Thus  Plato  teaches ;  to  see  the 
sun  the  eye  must  be  rikio^ihr]s. 

10.  continue]  Lit.  "draw  out,"  prolong. 

11.  foot  of  pride]  This  marks  David's 
hand.  Every  psalm  of  his  which  speaks  of 
danger  points  to  the  pride  of  his  enemies,  secret 
or  open,  as  the  source. 

remo've  me]  That  is,  drive  me  out  of  the 
land  ;  the  same  word  is  used  2  K.  xxi.  8.  The 
prayer  indicates  the  consciousness  of  danger 
from  disaffected  subjects.  There  may  be  a  re- 
ference to  Joab  and  his  party. 

12.  There]  The  word  is  emphatic.  The 
Psalmist  sees,  as  a  prophet,  the  very  place  of 
the  overthrow:  he  realizes  the  future,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  an  accomplished  fact. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  xxxvi.   i. 


Instead  of  O7,  "my  heart,"  read  13?,  "his 
heart."  This  was  certainly  the  reading  of  the 
LXX.,  Vulg.,  Jerome,  and  Syr.,  followed  by 
the  Arab.,  ^^Ith.  The  Targum  alone  has  "my 
heart,"  "wickedness  saith  to  the  sinner  in  my 
heart:"  an  unintelligible  statement,  for  which, 
however,  a  transcriber  was  probably  respon- 
sible- in  the  Antwerp  Polyglott  the  reading  is 
T\1'y>.  De  Rossi  observes,  "1^7,  cordis  ejus, 
Kenn.  649,  forte  36,  mei  667,  867."  He  then 
notices  the  old  versions,  as  above,  and  gives 
a  list  of  critics  who  support  the  reading,  Hou- 


big^nt,  Michaelis,  Knapp,  Schultz,  Matt., 
Dath.  With  these  nearly  all  modern  critics 
agree,  e.g.  Ew.,  Hupf.,  Hitzig,  and  without 
any  hesitation.  Hitzig  points  out  that  1  is  very 
frequently  changed  to  *  in  the  MSS.,  an  ob- 
servation which  is  of  great  importance  in  its 
bearing  upon  a  far  more  serious  question ;  see 
critical  Note  on  Ps.  xxii.  16.  Delitzsch,  Dr 
Kay,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  defend  the 
Masoretic  reading,  which  the  bishop  renders, 
"  The  oracle  of  sin  to  the  wicked  (is  this) — 
in  the  secret  of  my  heart." 


PSALM  XXXVII. 

David  persjtadeth  to  patience  and  confidence  in 
God,  by  the  different  estate  of  the  godly  and 
the  wicked. 

A  Psahn  of  David. 


FRET   ^  not   thyself  because   of « Prov.  23. 
evildoers,  neither  be    thou  en-  &  24.  i. 
vious    against    the    workers    of    ini- 
quity. 


Psalm  XXXVIL 
This  is  one  of  the  alphabetic  psalms,  and, 
like  all  others  of  that  class,  it  is  wholly  di- 
dactic. The  style  is  calm,  grave  and  methodi- 
cal ;  there  is  nothing  of  lyrical  movement ; 
no  passion ;  no  allusion  to  personal  circum- 
stances; it  is  altogether  the  work  of  a  teacher 
of  great  experience  and  high  authority,  having 
no  object  but  the  edification  of  the  people. 
It  is  attributed  in  the  inscription  to  David; 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  towards  the  end  of 
his  life  (see  f .  25)  he  may  have  composed  this 
among  other  psalms  for  the  use  of  his  sub- 
jects :  the  language  and  whole  tone  of  the 
composition  are  certainly  unlike  other  Davidic 


psalms,  but  the  difference  may  be  to  some 
extent  accounted  for  by  the  subject-matter, 
and  by  the  object  of  the  writer. 

The  true  object  of  the  whole  psalm  is  to 
warn  the  hearer  against  the  temptation  to 
repine  at  the  success  of  the  ungodly.  It 
proceeds  throughout  on  the  principle  of  cer- 
tain and  complete  retribution.  The  real 
peace,  prosperity,  deliverance,  and  salvation 
of  the  righteous  are  absolutely  certain  ;  so 
also  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  wicked. 
Some  expressions  point  to  a  future  state  ;  see 
•w.  18,  27,  29,  37  ;  but  the  point  of  view  is 
altogether  that  of  the  law.  It  is  the  teaching 
of  the  old  dispensation,  which  nowhere  stands 
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[v.   2 1 


fHeb. 
in  truths 
or,  stabU- 
tuts. 


fHeb. 
Roll  thy 
xt-ay  upon 

the  Lord. 

*  Prov.  16. 

Matt.  6.25. 
X  Pec  5.  7. 


t  Heb. 
Be  iiUnt 
to  the 

Lord. 


2  For  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down 
like  the  grass,  and  wither  as  the  green 
herb. 

3  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good ; 
so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and 
*  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed. 

4  Delight  thyself  also  in  the  Lord  ; 
and  he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of 
thine  heart. 

5  *^  Commit  thy  way  unto  the 
Lord  ;  trust  also  in  him  5  and  he  shall 
bring  it  to  pass. 

6  And  he  shall  bring  forth  thy 
righteousness  as  the  light,  and  thy 
judgment  as  the  noonday. 

7  ^Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait 
patiently  for  him :  fret  not  thyself 
because  of  him  who  prospereth  in  his 


way,  because  of  the  man  who  bring- 
eth  wicked  devices  to  pass. 

8  Cease  from  anger,  and  forsake 
wrath  :  fret  not  thyself  in  any  wise  to 
do  evil. 

9  For  evildoers  shall  be  cut  of}': 
but  those  that  wait  upon  the  Lord, 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

10  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  the 
wicked  shall  not  be:  yea,  thou  shalt 
diligently  consider  his  place,  and  it 
shall  not  he. 

11  '^ But  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  '^Matt.ss 
earth ;  and  shall  delight  themselves  in 

the  abundance  of  peace. 

1 2  The  wicked  "  plotteth 
the  just,  and  gnasheth  upon  him  with 
his  teeth. 


.  against  ;or..^^^^^ 


out  more  distinct,  more  complete,  or  in  a 
nobler  and  more  attractive  form.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  authoritative  statement  of  the 
great  teacher  of  the  nation  touching  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  book  of  Job,  with  which 
the  writer  was  evidently  familiar :  see  note.«  on 
I,  a,  4,  10,  13,  zs^  36,  38.  Still  it  leaves  the 
real  problem  of  life  but  very  partially  solved, 
and  suggests  difficulties  which  could  only  be 
removed  by  Him,  Who  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light. 

1.  Fret  not  thyself^  The  exhortation 
proves  the  depth  and  extent  of  this  natural 
feeling.  The  expression  in  the  original  is 
very  forcible :  do  not  work  thyself  into  heat ; 
look  coolly  upon  the  facts;  the  heat  will 
otherwise  take  the  form  of  envy,  the  most 
perilous  of  all  temptations ;  cf.  Prov.  xxiv.  19, 
and  the  expression  of  Job's  grief  and  amaze- 
ment, xxi.  6  ff. 

2.  cut  ilolun']  Job  xiv.  a ;  see,  too,  the 
deliberate  judgment  of   Job  himself,   xxvii. 

3.  JO  shah  thou  dwell]  Or,  dwell  In 
the  land ;  this  is  at  once  an  exhortation  and 
promise,  as  in  t;.  27;  cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  28; 
Prov,  ii.  ai ;  see  also  Lev.  xxvi.  3 — 10. 

'verlly  thou  shalt  be  fed]  Lit.  "  feed  truth," 
of  which  two  interpretations  are  suggested, 
(i)  feed  securely,  taking  truth  in  the  common 
sense  of  stability,  or  security ;  and  (a) 
"  practise  truth,"  cultivate  faithfulness ;  a 
good  sense,  and  fully  justified  by  Hebrew 
usage;  thus  Hupf.,  Hitz.  Aquila  has  »/<>oi; 
irloTiu, 

4.  Delight  thyself]  A  very  forcible  word, 
which,  however,  inadequately  expresses  the 
feeling  of  blessedness  and  rapture  in  the 
original.  The  tnie  counterpoise  to  envy  of 
the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  tlie 


inward  intensity  of  joy  in  communion  with 
God ;  compare  Phil.  iv.  4 ;  Job  xxii.  26 ; 
Isai.  Iviii.  14. 

5.  Commit]  Lit.  as  in  the  margin,  *' roll;" 
i.e.  cast  thyself  altogether  without  hesitation, 
by  a  natural  spontaneous  movement  of  heart 
and  soul;  thus  Prov.  xvi.  3  ;  see  note  on  Ps. 
xxii.  8. 

bring  it  to  pass]  Lit.  "will  do,"  a  pregnant 
expression,  implying  complete  accomplish- 
ment of  His  purpose  ;  so  in  Ps.  xxii.  31,  lii.  9. 

7.  Rest]  Or,  as  in  the  margin,  "be 
silent,"  the  silence  of  perfect  resignation  and 
acquiescence. 

8.  in  any  <ivise]  Lit.  "only  to  do  evil ;" 
the  expression  is  elliptical,  and  means  fret  not 
thyself,  since  that  can  only  lead  thee  to  do  evil ; 
/.  e.  to  murmuring  against  God,  envy  of 
man,  or  even  dishonest  acts  which  will  class 
thee  with  the  evildoers. 

9.  For  evildoers]  Not  merely  a  general 
axiom,  but  a  special  warning ;  envy  leads  to 
evildoing,  and  evildoing  to  destruction. 

wait  upon  the  Lord]  Patiently  abide  the 
time  of  His  manifestation.   Cf.  Prov.  ii.  21,  22. 

10.  his  place]     Job  vii.  10. 

and  it  shall  not  be]  Or,  "  but  he  is  not ;" 
not  the  least  trace  of  him  shall  remain ;  cf. 
Job  viii.  18,  22. 

11.  This  connection  between  meekness, 
a  humble,  patient  and  gentle  character,  and 
earthly  prosperity,  is  justified  by  our  Lord's 
adoption  of  the  saying  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sermon  on  the  mount.  It  represents  a  general 
law,  leaving  untouched  the  exceptions,  which 
can  only  be  dealt  with  hereafter. 

12.  plotteth]  A  good  translation;  of. 
Ps.  XXXI.  13,  where  A.V.  has  "devised."  The 
marginal  amendment  is  unnecessary. 


V.  13— 25-] 
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d  Ps.  7. 4.       13  '^  The  Lord  shall  laugh  at  him : 
for  he  seeth  that  his  day  is  coming. 

14  The  wicked  have  drawn  out 
the  sword,  and  have  bent  their  bow, 
to  cast  down  the  poor  and  needy,  and 

t  Heb.       to  slay  *  such  as  be  of  upright  conver- 

righto/    sation. 

■way-  j^    Their  sword   shall  enter   into 

their  own  heart,  and  their  bows  shall 
be  broken. 

16  A  little  that  a  righteous  man 
hath  is  better  than  the  riches  of  many 
wicked. 

17  For  the  arms  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  broken :  but  the  Lord  up- 
holdeth  the  righteous. 

18  The  Lord  knoweth  the  days 
of  the  upright :  and  their  inheritance 
shall  be  for  ever. 

19  They  shall  not  be  ashamed  in 


the   evil  time :    and   in   the    days    of 
famine  they  shall  be  satisfied. 

20  But  the  wicked  shall  perish, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Lord   shall 

be  as  ^  the  fat  of  lambs :   they  shall  W^^Y   ■ 

1     11     1  theprect- 

consume  ;  mto  smoke  shall  they  con-  024snessc/ 

^  lambs. 

sume  away. 

21  The  wicked  borroweth,  and 
payeth  not  again :  but  the  righteous 
sheweth  mercy,  and  giveth. 

22  For  such  as  he  blessed  of  him 
shall  inherit  the  earth;  and  they  that 
he  cursed  of  him  shall  be  cut  off. 

23  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are 
"ordered  by  the  Lord:  and  he  de- "  9'"/7- r 

,.    ,  ,.•',.  establish' 

hghteth  m  his  way.  ed. 

24  Though  he  fall,  he  shall  not  be 
utterly  cast  down :  for  the  Lord  up- 
holdeth  him  with  his  hand. 

25  I  have  been  young,  and  now 


13.  laugh'\  Cf.  ii.  4.  The  word  ex- 
presses the  utter  futility  and  madness  of  devices 
against  God's  sei-vant. 

his  day\  See  Job  xviii.  20;  Jer.  1.  27,  31; 
Obad.  12.  The  day  in  which  a  man  is  shewn 
as  he  is,  and  receives  his  own  deserts,  is  in  the 
fullest  sense  his  own  true  day.  Whatever  the 
result  may  be,  it  is  the  just  and  necessary- 
consequence  of  his  own  acts.  Compare  "his 
own  place,"  Acts  i.  25. 

18.    knoweth  the  days]   Ps.  i.  6,  xxxi.  15. 

20.  fat  of  lambs']  This  translation  is 
adopted  by  many  commentators  ancient  and 
modern,  and  presents  a  forcible  figure,  since 
the  fat  of  lambs  was  wholly  consumed  upon 
the  altar  in  the  daily  sacrifice.  There  is, 
however,  somewhat  incongruous  in  the  simile; 
the  lamb,  and  especially  its  fat,  would  sug- 
gest thoughts  of  acceptance,  rather  than  of 
destruction;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more 
probable  (Hupf.  says  "indubitable,"  ohne 
Zweifel)  that  the  original  words  mean,  "the 
preciousness  of  fields,"  i.e.  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  an  image  of  frequent  occurrence  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  see  above  'v.  2, 
and  compare  Matt.  vi.  30  ;  Jam.  i.  11. 

21.  borronveth]  This  implies  both  that 
the  wicked  is  reduced  to  poverty,  compelled 
to  borrow,  and  unable  to  discharge  his  obliga- 
tions, and  that  the  dishonesty  which  caused 
his  ruin  continues  to  shew  itself. 

sheqveth  mercy]  A  proof  that  he  is,  and 
that  he  deserves  to  be,  prosperous.  This  verse 
expresses  a  deep  and  true  moral  aspect  both  of 
poverty  and  prosperity,  the  one,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  sin,  involves  an  incapacity  of  dis- 
charging obligations  J  the  other,  as  a  reward 


of  virtue,  enables  a  man  to  confer  benefits, 
and  to  be  a  blessing  to  his  fellows ;  cf. 
Deut.  XV.  6,  xxviii.  12.  This  explanation  of 
the  text  is  given  by  Calvin,  and  well  de- 
fended by  Hupfeld.  The  antithesis  between 
"borroweth"  and  "sheweth  mercy"  stands 
out  more  distinctly  in  the  ariginal,  where 
each  is  expressed  by  a  single  word :  the 
former  implying  cleaving,  a  helpless  depend- 
ence on  the  lender ;  the  latter  a  free,  generous, 
and  gracious  distribution  of  benefits. 

gi'veth]  This  completes  the  antithesis,  since 
it  implies  that  no  return  is  exacted  or  expected. 

22.  For]  This  verse  shews  how  it  is  that 
the  wicked  and  the  righteous  are  in  the  position 
described  in  the  preceding :  the  connection  of 
thought  is  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

23.  ordered']  The  marg.  "  established " 
is  correct.  The  meaning  is  that  God  secures 
the  just  man  from  falling,  He  strengthens  his 
feet. 

a.., man]  The  word  "good"  is  not  needed ; 
by  "man  "the  Psalmist  understands  man  as  he 
should  be,  and  as  he  is  when  strengthened  by 
the  Lord. 

he  delighteth]  i.  e.  God  approves  his  way. 

24.  falf]  i.  e.  into  some  misfortune ;  the 
idea  of  falling  into  a  sin  of  error  or  infinnity 
may  be  included,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  direct  object  of  the  assurance. 

utterly  cast  down]  Or,  "  be  prostrated," 
lit.  "stretched  out  his  full  length."  There 
may  be  a  partial  fall  or  stumble,  but  not 
utter  prostration  ;  see  especially  2  Cor.  iv.  9  ; 
and  cf.  Prov.  xxiv.  16. 

25.  noiv  am  old]  The  assertion  implies 
that  though  for  a  season  the  righteous  may 
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[v.  26- 


-40. 


am  old ;  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  right- 
eous forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging 
bread, 
t  Heb.  26  He  is  ♦  ever  merciful,  and  lend- 

^jr.         eth ;  and  his  seed  is  blessed. 

27  Depart  from  evil,  and  dogood^ 
and  dwell  for  evermore. 

28  For  the  Lord  loveth  judgment, 
and  forsaketh  not  his  saints ;  they  are 
preserved  for  ever:  but  the  seed  of 
the  vi^icked  shall  be  cut  ofF. 

29  The  righteous  shall  inherit  the 
land,  and  dwell  therein  for  ever. 

30  The  mouth  of  the  righteous 
speaketh  wisdom,  and  his  tongue  talk- 
eth  of  judgment. 

31  The  law  of  his  God  is  in  his 
•  Or,        heart ;  none  of  his  "  steps  shall  slide. 
^**'^           32  The  wicked  watcheth  the  right- 
eous, and  seeketh  to  slay  him. 

33  The  Lord  will  not  leave  him 
in  his  hand,  nor  condemn  him  when 
he  is  judged. 


a  green 
tree  that 


34  Wait  on  the  Lord,  and  keep 
his  way,  and  he  shall  exalt  thee  to 
inherit  the  land:  when  the  wicked 
are  cut  off,  thou  shalt  see  it. 

35  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great 
power,  and  spreading  himself  like  "  a  1  Or, 
green  bay  tree. 

36  Yet  he  passed  away,  and,  lo,  J^"^^^' 
he  was  not :  yea,  I  sought  him,  but  ^oH' 
he  could  not  be  found. 

37  Mark  the  perfect  man^  and  be- 
hold the  upright :  for  the  end  of  that 
man  is  peace. 

38  But  the  transgressors  shall  be 
destroyed  together:  the  end  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  cut  off. 

39  But  the  salvation  of  the  right- 
eous is  of  the  Lord  :  he  is  their 
strength  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

40  And  the  Lord  shall  help  them, 
and  deliver  them:  he  shall  deliver 
them  from  the  wicked,  and  save  them, 
because  they  trust  in  him. 


suffer,  yet  he  cannot  be  utterly  forsaken  ;  nor 
can  the  truth  of  the  observation,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  disproved,  even  under  a  dispensation 
which  reserves  the  rectification  of  apparent  or 
real  inequalities  to  a  future  state. 

26.  This  implies  that  the  good  man  is 
never  reduced  to  such  straits  as  to  be  unable 
to  help  others :  a  statement  which  the  history 
of  great  saints  abundantly  confirms;  see  es- 
pecially a  Cor.  iv.  8 — iz  and  viii.  a. 

27.  dwell  for  evermore]  This  is  the  best 
comment  on  if.  3,  and  proves  that  the  com- 
mand involves  a  promise. 

28.  See  Note  below. 

33.  This  promise  refers  to  two  ways  in 
which  the  wicked  persecutes  the  just,  by  force 
and  by  wrong  judgment :  God  will  not  leave 
him  under  the  power  of  the  wicked,  nor 
ratify  the  condemnation  pronounced  by  an 
ignorant  or  unrighteous  judge. 

35.  /ike  a  green  bay  tree]  The  marg.  brings 
out  the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
wicked  man  is  described  as  spreading  him- 
self out  with  a  rank  luxuriance  like  an  "  indi- 
genous tree,"  or  rather  "shrub,"  flourishing  in 
its  native  soil.  The  contrast  between  this  de- 
scription and  that  of  the  just  man  in  the  first 
psalm  is  striking ;  and  the  account  given  there 
in  the  note  on  v.  3  may  suggest  that  the  ole- 
ander, a  native  shrub  with  bright  flowers  but 
no  fruit,  abundance  of  leaves  but  poisonous, 
growing  wild,  useless  to  man,  and  untended, 
may  have  been  here  in  the  Psalmist's  mind. 


Compare  our  Lord's  words,  Matt.  xv.  13, 
"  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath 
not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up ;"  see  also 
Job  xviii.  16 — 18. 

36.  Compare  Job  xx.  5.  The  coincidences 
between  the  whole  of  this  psalm  and  the  book 
of  Job  are  remarkable,  the  more  so  since  the 
point  of  view  is  very  different :  that  is  the 
production  of  an  anxious  and  perplexed  in- 
quirer ;  this  of  one  who  has  learned,  and  has 
the  mission  to  teach,  the  truth. 

37.  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace]  This  does 
not  explicitly  declare,  but  it  suggests,  the  pro- 
mise of  an  hereafter.  "The  righteous  hath 
hope  in  his  death."  The  two  assurances  are 
incompatible  with  belief  in  personal  annihila- 
tion. "The  end"  means  "the  hereafter,"  "the 
future  condition,"  the  state  resened  for  a  man. 
In  this  and  in  the  next  verse  it  may  possibly 
include  a  man's  posterity,  but  far  more  na- 
turally refers  to  the  ultimate  result  of  his  acts; 
to  the  righteous  it  is  eternal  peace ;  to  the  un- 
righteous "  everlasting  destruction  from  the 
presence  of  tlie  Lord ;"  a  Thess.  i.  9  :  cf.  Ps. 
xcii.  7. 

38.  the  end]  The  French,  "  I'avenir," 
comes  nearest  to  the  Hebrew  idiom.  Ewald 
takes  "nachwclt,"  with  the  same  meaning. 
"Posterity"  (Per.)  or  "issue"  (Kay)  expresses 
very  incompletely  the  force  of  the  Hebrew.  Ges. 
extrema  sors  alicujus.  Thus  Job  viii.  7,  xlii. 
12;  Jer.  1.  12,  where  the  A.V.  has  "  the  hinder- 
most,"  better,  "  the  last  state." 


V.  I- 


PSALMS.    XXXVIII. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  xxxvii.  28. 
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The  letter  ]}  is  not  represented:  it  may- 
be assumed  that  a  word  beginning  with  this 
letter  has  been  accidentally  omitted.  Such  a 
word  may  be  easily  supplied  by  conjecture ; 
thus  Ewald  suggests  aiD  ^b^y,  doers  of  good. 
The  ancient  versions,  however,  had  a  different 
word,  which  the  LXX.  render  avofioi,  accord- 
ing to  the  reading  of  the  Codex  Alex.   Instead 


of  "nDEJ^\  they  must  have  read  )1D^\  will  be 
cut  off:  LXX.,  Cod.  Alex.,  eKdicoxOwopTai, 
Sym.  i^apOrja-oirrai  (which  Field,  '  Hexapla,' 
refers  to  the  last  word  in  the  clause) :  Hupfeld, 
therefore,  and  Ewald  consider  that  the  true 
reading  is  HDK^*  uh)V,  "sinners  shall  be  cut 
off." 


PSALM  XXXVIII.  2    For  thine  arrows  stick  fast  m 

David  moveth  God  to  take  compassion  of  his  me,  and  thy  hand  presseth  me  sore. 

pitiful  case.  ^    There   is  no   soundness   in   my 

A  rsalm  of  David,  to  bring  to  remembrance.  flesh  because  of  thine  anger;  neither 

OLORD,  rebuke  me  not  in  thy  is  there  any  ^rest  in  my  bones  because  fHeb 

wrath:  neither  chasten  me  in  of  my  sin. 

thy  hot  displeasure.  4  For  mine  iniquities  are  gone  over 


peace,  or, 
health. 


Psalm  XXXVIII. 
Among  the  penitential  psalms  none  bear 
deeper  marks  of  a  season  of  utter  prostration  of 
heart  and  spirit,  of  a  combination  of  the  most 
cruel  trials,  mental  and  bodily;  the  strain  is 
continued  without  intermission  to  the  end  of 
the  41st  psalm,  which  closes  the  first  book 
of  psalms.  The  history  of  David  leaves  us 
no  doubt  as  to  the  time  and  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  composed.  It  must  have 
been  some  time  after  the  complete  awakening 
of  his  conscience  to  the  deadly  guilt  con- 
tracted by  Uriah's  death,  when  the  results  of 
that  act  were  manifested  in  the  fearful  dis- 
orders of  his  family,  polluted  by  incest  and 
murder;  in  the  estrangement  of  his  dearest 
friends  and  nearest  kinsmen ;  in  the  triumph 
of  malicious  and  slanderous  enemies ;  in  agonies 
of  mind,  accompanied  and  exaggerated  by  a 
terrible  malady,  of  which  the  symptoms, 
elsewhere  noted,  are  described  most  vividly 
in  this  psalm,  the  flesh  diseased,  the  bones 
racked,  the  loins  filled  with  fierce  pain,  the 
heart  panting,  strength  failing,  the  eye  dark- 
ened as  with  the  shadow  of  death ;  all  at- 
tributed by  the  Psalmist  himself  to  his  own 
sin.  Yet  withal  there  is  a  sense  of  inward 
cornmunion.  David  knows  that  the  hand 
which  presses  on  him  is  for  chastisement,  and 
that  the  Lord  hears  his  groaning;  his  confes- 
sion and  contrition  are  combined  with  hope ; 
he  desires  to  be  nearer  God,  and  sums  up  all 
with  calling  upon  the  Lord  as  his  salvation. 

All  these  things  point  to  the  period  just 
preceding  the  revolt  of  Absalom.  At  that 
time  there  are  indications  that  David  was 
prostrate  by  disease,  which  gave  full  scope  to 
the  machinations  of  his  son  and  his  abettors ; 
from  which  he  recovered  only  to  witness  their 
success. 

There  is  a  close  resemblance  between  this, 
as,  indeed,  all  other  penitential  psalms,  and 
the  book  of  Job,  suflScient  to  prove  that  one 

PSAL. 


of  the  two  writers  was  familiar  with  the  other 
(see  Introduction  to  Job,  p.  15) ;  though  the 
similarity  of  position  might  partly  account 
for  the  coincidences. 

The  psalm  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
New  Testament.  Its  application  to  the  Saviour, 
of  whom  David  was  a  type  in  so  many  points, 
in  none  more  so  than  in  suffering,  is  natural ; 
but  though  prophetical  in  the  sense  that  the 
words  came  from  David's  heart  under  the 
influence  which  made  them  true  exponents  of 
feelings  which  reached  their  highest  intensity 
in  the  representative  of  fallen  man,  the  psalm 
is  not  predictive,  it  speaks  of  the  present  and 
actual,  not  of  the  future  and  ideal ;  it  belongs 
to  a  man  not  only  of  sorrow  but  of  sin ;  of 
sin  not  merely  imputed  but  committed ;  and 
as  such  is  adopted  without  modification  by 
conscience-smitten  sinners,  even  while  they 
feel  that  Christ's  acceptance  of  the  burden, 
and  participation  of  the  agonies,  assures  them 
of  the  hdp  which  David  sought,  and  gives 
them  a  certainty  of  deliverance. 

There  are  three  principal  divisions,  i — 8, 
9 — 15,  16 — %%'.  each  with  strophes  of  two 
verses. 

to  bring  to  remembrance]  This  inscription 
occurs  again  in  Ps.  Ixx.  The  main  purport  of 
both  psalms  is  to  bring  David's  suffering  and 
repentance  before  God;  but  the  term  has  a 
close  connection  with  the  offering  of  incense, 
the  symbol  of  earnest  and  acceptable  prayer. 
Cf.  Rev.  viii.  4. 

2.  stick  fast... presseth  me  sore"]  Or,  "Thine 
arrows  have  fallen  on  me,  and  Thy  hand 
falleth  heavily  upon  me."  In  the  original 
the  same  word  is  used  in  both  clauses:  the 
arrows  of  God's  wrath  fell  as  from  a  great 
height,  inflicting  severe  wounds,  and  then 
God's  hand  itself  fell  upon  him,  pressing  him 
down  to  the  earth.     Compare  Job  vi.  4. 

3.  rest"]  Or,  as  in  the  margin,  "peace:" 
the  bones  are  racked  with  incessant  pains. 
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PSALMS.    XXXVIII. 


[v.  5—14. 


mine  head :  as  an  heavy  burden  they 
are  too  heavy  for  me. 

5   My  wounds  stink  and  are  cor- 
rupt because  of  my  foolishness. 
fHeb.  6    I    am   troubled;    I  am  bowed 

*"'^-       down  greatly;  I  go  mourning  all  the 
day  long. 

7  For  my  loins  are  filled  with  a 
loathsome  disease:  and  there  is  no 
soundness  in  my  flesh. 

8  I  am  feeble  and  sore  broken :  I 
have  roared  by  reason  of  the  disquiet- 
ness  of  my  heart. 

9  Lord,  all  my  desire  is  before 
thee;  and  my  groaning  is  not  hid 
from  thee. 


10  My  heart  panteth,  my  strength 
faileth  me:  as  for  the  light  pi  mine 
eyes,  it  also  ^is  gone  from  me.  iHeb. 

1 1  My  lovers  and  my  friends  stand  Zuhme 
aloof  from  my  ^  sore ;  and  '  my  kins-  t  Heb. 
men  stand  afar  ofF.  1  oS%'' 

12  They  also  that  seek  after  my  J'^-j;^^'^'^' 
life  lay  snares  for  me :  and  they  that 

seek  my  hurt  speak  mischievous  things, 
and  imagine  deceits  all  the  day  long. 

13  But  I,  as  a  deaf  man^  heard 
not ;  and  /  was  as  a  dumb  man  that 
openeth  not  his  mouth. 

14  Thus  I  was  as  a  man  that  hear- 
eth  not,  and  in  whose  mouth  are  no 
reproofs. 


of  my  sin]  The  immediate  cause  of  suffer- 
ing is  the  infliction,  the  ultimate  cause  is  the 
sin  which  incurred  wrath.  The  recognition 
of  sin  as  the  alone  cause  of  the  infliction  is 
a  sufficient  proof  that  this  psalm  was  not 
written  by  Jeremiah,  to  whom  it  is  attributed 
by  some  critics  (e.g.  Hitzig).  Jeremiah 
never  attributes  his  great  suffering  to  his  per- 
sonal guilt. 

4.  gone  over  mine  head]  i.  e.  overwhelm- 
ing him  like  a  flood;  Ps.  cxxiv.  4,  5.  See 
also  xviii.  4  and  16. 

5.  The  sin  works  inwardly  like  poison; 
it  produces  swellings  which  burst.  The  ex- 
pression may  possibly  be  figurative,  denoting 
extreme  mental  anguish;  but  the  symptoms 
are  so  accurately  described  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  that  David  was  at  the  time  smitten 
with  a  disease  common  in  all  ages  in  the  East. 
Compare  the  account  of  Hezekiah's  malady, 
Isai.  xxxviii.  ai. 

6.  troubled]  The  margin  has  "wried," 
which  gives  the  true  sense,  i.e.  bent,  twisted 
by  violent  spasms. 

bo^ived  doivn]  Both  this  word  and  that  ren- 
dered "go"  in  the  next  clause  describe  the 
prostration  and  the  slow  uncertain  movements 
of  a  heavily  afl^icted  mourner;  cf.  Ps.  xxxv.  14. 

7.  loinj]  Or,  "kidneys."  The  disease  is 
described  by  a  word  which  means  burning: 
a  violent  inflammatory  action  on  the  kidneys 
seems  too  specific  for  mere  metaphor,  though 
doubtless  the  Psalmist  realized  in  such  symp- 
toms a  type  of  the  spiritual  disease  which 
consumed  the  soul. 

8.  feeble]  The  original  is  far  more  precise; 
it  speaks  of  deadly  chill,  corpse-like  cold,  such 
as  alternates  with  fever  fits.  The  last  clause 
is  not  easy  to  translate;  it  means,  I  roar  from 
the  moaning  of  my  heart ;  both  words,  "  roar" 
and    *' moaning,"    belong   properly  to   wild 


beasts:  the  roaring  is,  so  to  speak,  an  echo 
of  the  heart's  moaning;  cf.  Ps.  xxii.  i. 

9.  The  first  indication  of  hope  in  this 
psalm,  but  one  which,  though  it  may  sound 
faint,  is  yet  full  of  faith,  and  prepares  for 
V.  15. 

groaning]  Or,  sighing. 

10.  panteth]  The  word  is  well  chosen,  and 
expresses  the  force  of  the  original,  which  is  sin- 
gularly precise  and  graphic  ;  it  means,  "  goes 
round,"  i.e.  "palpitates  violently,"  as  in  severe 
attacks  of  fever. 

the  light  of  mine  eyes]  The  failure  of  sight 
is  noted  by  Job,  xvii.  7,  as  one  of  the  last 
and  most  distressing  results  of  his  terrible 
disease.     See  also  Ps.  vi.  7,  xiii.  3. 

11.  sore]  Better,  as  in  the  margin,  "stroke:" 
the  word  means  specially  a  blow  inflicted  in 
wrath.     It  is  the  word  used  in  Isai.  liii.  4,  8. 

kinsmen]  This  rendering  is  probably  cor- 
rect, but  misses  the  antithesis,  "my  near  ones 
stood  afar  off."  The  word  literally  means 
"  near  ones,"  near  either  in  place,  friendship, 
or  affinity.     See  Luke  xxiii.  49. 

12.  This  is  the  first  intimation  in  the  psalm 
that  David's  sufferings  are  connected  with  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies.  His  prostration 
of  strength,  and  inability  for  a  season  to  dis- 
charge his  kingly  duties,  probably  suggested 
to  Absalom  and  his  abettors  the  devices  de- 
scribed in  a  S.  XV.  i — 6,  and  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity of  carrying  them  on  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

speak  mischievous  things]  Or,  malice;  lit. 
"ruin,"  "destruction"  (see  note  on  Ps.  v.  9). 
David's  enemies  doubtless  represented  the 
disease  not  only  as  a  chastisement,  but  as  a 
proof  that  God  had  abandoned  him  to  de- 
struction for  his  great  crime.  See  Ps.  xli.  6 — 8. 

13.  a  deaf  man.,  &c.]  The  Psalmist  pro- 
bably refers  to  David's  silence  while  the  con- 


V.  I5-I.]        PSALMS.    XXXVIII.    XXXIX. 


I  Or, 

tfiee  do  I 
•wait  for. 
I  Or, 
answer. 


IHeb. 
for  halt- 
ing. 
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15  For  'in  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I 
hope:  thou  wilt  "hear,  O  Lord  my  God. 

16  For  I  said,  Hear  me^  lest  other- 
"ju'ise  they  should  rejoice  over  me : 
when  my  foot  slippeth,  they  magnify 
themselves  against  me. 

17  For  1  am  ready  *to  halt,  and 
my  sorrow  Is  continually  before  me. 

18  For  I  will  declare  mine  iniquit}^; 
I  will  be  sorry  for  my  sin. 


19  But  mine  enemies  ^  are  lively,  t  Heb. 
and  they  are  strong:    and  they  that//JSJ,«;,,/ 
hate  me  wrongfully  are  multiplied.       ^^^°''^- 

20  They  also  that  render  evil  for 
good  are  mine  adversaries  ;  because  I 
follow  the  thing  that  good  is. 

21  Forsake  me  not,  O  Lord:  O 
my  God,  be  not  far  from  me. 

22  Make  haste   Uo  help  me,    O  L^l^;/"'' 
Lord  my  salvation. 


vty  hefj>. 


spiracy  was  proceeding.    The  typical  reference 
to  our  Lord  is  obvious;  compare  Isai.  liii.  7. 

14.  no  reproofs']  The  word  is  judicial,  and 
means  pleadings,  whether  to  support,  or,  as 
here,  to  rebut  a  charge.  (LXX.  iXey^oi: 
Vulg.  redargutiones ;  cf.  Job  xxiii.  4,  A.  V. 
"  arguments.")  David  represents  himself  as  a 
criminal,  who  will  not  even  attempt  to  defend 
himself,  relying  altogether  on  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  the  judge.  The  silence  does  not 
therefore  prove  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  on 
the  contrary,  it  assumes  innocence  so  far 
as  regards  the  slanders  of  his  enemies. 

15.  tbou  nvili  hear]  Or,  "answer;"  here 
specially  in  the  sense,  "  Thou  wilt  make  an- 
swer for  me,  take  my  cause  in  hand,  and  be 
my  advocate;"  cf.  xxxv.  i,  and  notes  on  Job 
xvi.  19 — 21. 

16.  Hear  jne~\  These  words,  and  "other- 
wise," are  inserted  by  our  translators,  and  shew 
that  they  connected  this  verse  closely  with 
the  preceding.  This  is  probably  correct,  but 
another  connection  of  thought  is  possible,  and 
has  been  well  defended.  David  may  be  giving 
the  reason  for  his  silence.  He  feared  lest  by 
some  injudicious  answer  he  might  give  occa- 
sion to  his  enemies,  who  had  already  triumphed 
when  he  made  a  false  step;  see  Ps.  xxxix.  i,  2. 

17.  ready  to  halt']  i.  e.  in  a  position  where 
a  fall  is  imminent,  and  can  only  be  prevented 
by  the  interposition  of  God;  cf.  Ps.  xxxv.  15. 
See  Job  xii.  5. 


sorrow]  Not  inner  grief,  but  affliction. 
David  cannot  forget  for  one  moment  the  suf- 
fering which  he  endures,  the  result  of  God's 
anger  and  of  his  own  sin. 

^  18.  _  For}  This  is  the  fourth  clause  begin- 
ning with  the  same  conjunction.  This  seems 
to  connect  each  and  alf  with  David's  abstain- 
ing from  self-justification:  (i)  because  God 
hears  him;  (2)  because  he  may  give  further 
occasion  to  his  enemies;  (3)  because  he  feels 
his  great  danger  and  is  conscious  of  sin ;  and 
(4)  because  he  has  no  course  open  but  con- 
fession and  contrition. 

19.  li'vely]  If  the  reading  is  correct  the 
sense  of  the  clause  is  that  given  in  the  margin, 
"my  enemies  are  strong,  being  full  of  life." 
Jerome,  "viventes  confortati  sunt."  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  one  word  is  slightly 
altered,  and  that  the  meaning  is  "they  who 
are  my  enemies  without  cause  are  strong,"  i.e. 
numerous;  cf.  Ps.  iii.  i.     See  Note  below. 

20.  The  construction  does  not  quite  cor- 
respond to  the  original,  and,  rectuiting 
evil  for  good,  they  liate  me,  because 
I  follow  good. 

22.  O  Lord  my  sal-vat  ion]  Note  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  feeling  (as  -vv.  i,  9, 
15,  and  2z);  first,  prayer,  then  confidence  in 
God's  knowledge,  then  hope,  then  assurance 
of  salvation  in  God.  Cf.  Ex.  xv.  2 ;  Ps.  xxiv. 
5,  xxvii.  i;  Isai.  xii.  2,  &c. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  xxxviii.   19. 


For  D"'''n  Houbigant,  Hitzig,  Hupfeld,  and 
Delitzsch  would  read  Djn.  They  consider  it 
doubtful  whether   D''''n   can   mean    "  full   of 


life;"  see,  however,  Exod.  i.  19,  where  DITI 
has  this  sense,  yet  with  a  very  different  bear- 
ing. 


PSALM  XXXIX. 

David's  care  of  his  thoughts.  4  The  const' 
deration  of  the  brevity  and  vanity  of  life, 
7  the  revo'ence  of  God's  judgments,  10  and 
prayer,  are  his  bridles  of  impatiency. 


To  the  chief  Musician,  even  to  *  Jeduthun,      <*  i  Chron. 
A  Psalm  of  David.  =5-  ^ 


I 


SAID,   I  will  take  heed  to 


ways, 


that  I    sin    not    with 


my 
my 


Psalm  XXXIX. 
This  psalm  is  closely  connected  with  the 
preceding.     It  developes  one  leading  thought, 
accounting  for  the  silence  which  David  had 


maintained  when  unjustly  accused.  That 
silence  had  doubtless  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  given  occasion  to  his  enemies, 
and    probably    troubled    or    even    alienated 
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[v.  2 — 6. 


f  Heb.  tongue  :  I  will  keep  ^  my  mouth  with 
tr.  muzzit  a  bridle,  while  the  wicked  is  before  me. 
^^7a!  2  I  was  dumb  with  silence,  I  held 

my  peace,  even  from  good;  and  my 
tHeb.       sorrow  was  *  stirred. 
''■'"'  '  2  My  heart  was  hot  within   me, 

while  I  was  musing  the  fire  burned: 

then  spake  I  with  my  tongue, 

4  Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine 

end,  and   the  measure  of  my  days, 


what  it  is;  that  I  may  know  "howiOr, 

^     .1    T  ivhat  thne 

rrail  1  am.  i  have 


5  Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  day; 


here. 


as  an  handbreadth ;  and  mine  age  is 
as  nothing  before  thee:  verily  every 
man   ^at   his  best  state  is  altogether  ^  ^/,^% 

.  „  t>  settled. 

'^  vanity,     belah.  *  Ps.  62.  9. 

6    Surely   every   man   walketh   in     ^^'  '*' 
*a  vain  shew:    surely  they  are  dis- ^^^*JJj^^^^ 
quieted  in  vain  :  he  heapeth  up  riches^ 


many  of  his  friends.  It  had  weighed  also 
upon  his  own  spirit,  and  during  an  interval 
of  disquietude  and  mental  struggle  produced 
feelings  which  find  expression  in  this  com- 
position, so  pathetic  and  solemn  that  it  has 
been  selected,  together  with  the  90th,  by  our 
Church  for  the  Burial  Service. 

Ewald,  who  regards  this  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  elegies  in  the  Psalter,  points  out 
the  close  resemblance  to  the  book  of  Job. 

After  one  introductory  verse  the  psalm  is 
divided  into  six  strophes,  each  of  two  verses: 
the  refrain  at  -w.  j,  11  is  marked  by  Selah. 

Jeduthuri]  One  of  the  three  chief  musicians, 
or  teachers  of  the  Levitical  chorus;  see  the 
marginal  reference.  The  other  two  were 
Asaph  and  Heman.  Two  other  psalms  bear 
the  name  of  Jeduthun,  whose  special  connec- 
tion with  David  is  indicated  by  his  official 
title,  "the  king's  seer;"  2  Chro.  xxxv.  15: 
he  appears,  from  i  Chro.  xv.  17 — 19,  to  have 
been  previously  named  Ethan. 

1.  I saW]  The  reference  to  Ps.  xxxviii.  13, 
&c.  is  unmistakeable.  David  resolved  not  to 
speak  while  the  wicked  were  present,  feeling 
that  he  might  give  way  to  the  temptation  of 
murmuring,  and  that  they  would  triumph 
over  any  hasty  or  imprudent  words,  and  use 
them  as  means  for  his  destruction.  This  reso- 
lution, however,  was  intimately  connected 
with  his  consciousness  of  sin,  and  the  feeling 
that  his  affliction  came  from  God;  8 — 11. 

j'ln  not  (with  my  tongue]  Cf.  Job  ii.  10. 
bridle]  Or,  muzzle,  as  in  the  margin.    Cf. 
Ps.  cxli.  3 ;  James  iii.  a. 

2.  <witb  silence]  The  word  includes  the 
idt-a  of  submission,  dumb  in  silent  submission; 
thus  Ps.  iv.  4. 

even  from  good]  The  phrase  is  peculiar  and 
some\vhat  obscure.  The  rendering  of  our 
Prayer-book  version,  "even  from  good  words," 
affords  a  good  sense;  David  abstained  alto- 
gether from  spepking  lest,  together  with  good 
words,  hasty  and  wrong  ones  might  escape 
his  lips ;  but  the  construction  is  doubtful :  see 
Note  below. 

3.  This  verse  describes  the  mental  struggle 
and  its  effects.    Silence  was  impossible,  the 


heart  burnt,  the  conflicting  thoughts  burst  out 
in  flame,  and  so  at  last  the  Psalmist  speaks, 
not,  however,  to  his  adversaries  but  to  God. 
The  rest  of  the  psalm  tells  us  what  he  said. 
Cf.  Job  xxxii.  18,  19;  Jer.  xx.  9. 

4.  make  me  to  knonv]  i.  e.  know  so  as  to 
apply  the  well-known  truth  to  my  heart; 
to  realize  the  bearings,  as  well  as  the  fact, 
of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life.  Cf. 
Ps.  xc.  12.  The  last  clause  is  better  rendered 
in  the  text  than  in  the  margin  :  what  David 
wishes  to  know  is,  not  what  time  he  has  to 
live,  but  how  frail,  how  short-lived  he  is; 
and  to  keep  that  in  mind  as  a  preservative  from 
presumption.  Hupfeld  questions  this  meaning 
of  the  word  in  our  text,  but  he  suggests  a 
reading  which  presents  the  same  sense  (quan- 
tilli  sim  aevi:  sc.  \7T\  for  ?nn).  Gesenius 
accepts  and  defends  the  present  reading. 

5.  Behold]  An  exclamation  of  wonder;  as 
though  in  answer  to  his  prayer  a  sudden  con- 
viction, deeper  and  more  practical  than  here- 
tofore, had  come  upon  him.  Compare,  for 
the  phrase  "  handbreath,"  Matt.  vi.  27. 

at  his  best  state']  This  gives  the  sense; 
literally  as  in  the  margin  "settled,"  that  is, 
every  man,  however  settled  his  position  may 
be,  is  altogether  a  vain  breath.  Cf.  Pss.  Ixii. 
9,  Ixxviii.  39,  &c. 

6.  in  a  vain  sheiv]  Or,  "as  a  shadow," 
lit.  "image;"  a  shadowy  outline,  a  mere  un- 
substantial foiTn,  or  phantom;  cf  Ps.  Ixxiii.  20. 
In  other  passages  "shadow"  is  generally  used, 
e.g.  Job  xiv.  2,  Ps.  cxliv.  4.  Thus  Pindar, 
a-Ktas  ovap  avOpwiroi]  and  Horace,  Pulvis  et 
umbra  sumus. 

they  are  disquieted  in  vain]  The  original 
is  stronger,  they  make  a  loud  nolae  (like 
that  of  many  watei-s  or  a  large  assembly) 
about  nothing.  Their  existence  is  full  of 
noise  but  in  itself  mere  nothingness.  The 
two  clauses  together  express  the  emptiness  of 
the  outer  show  and  of  the  noisy  tunnoil  of 
life. 

riches]  A  word  supplied  by  our  transla- 
tors, but  the  Psalmist  probably  speaks  of 
"corn;"  the  farmer  heaps  up  the  wheat- 
sheaves,  but  a  robber,  or  an  oppressor,  or  his 
child  may  gather  them  into  the  garner.    See 


V.  7—13] 

and  knoweth  not 
them. 
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7   And  now,  Lord,  what 


who   shall   gather 
wait  I 


for?  my  hope  is  in  thee. 

8  Deliver  me  from  all  my  trans- 
gressions :  make  me  not  the  reproach 
of  the  foolish. 

9  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my 
mouth ;  because  thou  didst  it. 

10  Remove  thy  stroke  away  from 
me :  I  am  consumed  by  the  ^  blow  of 
thine  hand. 


11  When  thou  with  rebukes  dost  cor- 
rect man  for  iniquity,  thou  makest  ^his 
beauty  to  consume  away  like  a  moth  : 
surely  every  man  is  vanity.     Selah. 

12  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  and 
give  ear  unto  my  cry;  hold  not  thy 
peace  at  my  tears :  ^  for  I  am  a  stran- 
ger with  thee,  and  a  sojourner,  as  all 
my  fathers  were. 

13  O  spare  me,  that  I  may  re- 
cover strength,  before  I  go  hence, 
and  be  no  more. 


IHeb. 
thatzvhich 
is  to  be 
desired  in 
him,  to 
melt  away. 


^  Lev.  25. 

23- 

I  Chron. 

29.  15. 

Ps.  119.  ig, 

Hebr.  II. 

13- 

iPet.2.ii. 


the  parable  of  the  rich  fool,  Luke  xii.  20,  and 
cf.  Ps.  xlix.  10. 

7.  And  wo^m;]  This  word  marks  a  transition 
of  thought.  Now,  taking  all  these  things  into 
consideration,  what  is  the  Psalmist's  expecta- 
tion ? 

my  hope  is  in  thee]  Does  this  imply 
hope  in  a  state  after  death  ?  If  not,  the  state 
of  mind  is  one  very  hard  to  understand.  The 
one  thing  David  is  sure  of  is  that  his  life  here 
is  a  mere  nothing,  a  shadow,  an  empty  sound ; 
the  hope  must  therefore  have  another  object. 
The  Psalmist  does  not  openly  declare  what  it 
was.  He  was  not  moved  to  reveal  it:  but 
here,  as  in  numberless  other  passages,  he  leaves 
no  alternative  but  utter  disappointment,  unless 
the  hope  in  death  is  justified  hereafter.  Com- 
pare St  Paul,  I  Cor.  xv.  19,  and  Job  xiii.  15, 
where  see  critical  Note.  David  uses  here  the 
same  word  and  construction  which  are  there 
discussed.  Ewald,  who  notes  the  general  re- 
semblance between  this  psalm  and  Job,  holds 
that  the  point  of  view  is  different  and  higher 
in  Job ;  but  in  this  and  in  the  following  verse 
we  have  the  result  of  deep  reflection  upon 
the  thoughts  suggested  in  that  book. 

8.  Deliruer  me"]  The  first  thing  David 
prays  for  is  deliverance  from  the  sin  to  which 
he  attributes  all  his  misery.  He  includes  in- 
ward assurance  of  forgiveness,  cleansing  from 
the  guilt,  and  deliverance  from  the  power  and 
penalty  of  sin.  The  word  transgression  is 
applied  specially  to  such  a  breach  of  God's 
law  as  that  which  David  had  committed :  see 
Ps.  xxxii.  I. 

9.  thou  didst  it]  The  great  word  which 
the  Psalmist  has  already  used  (xxii.  31)  of 
God's  saving  work.  Cf.  i  S.  iii.  18;  2  S.  xvi. 
10  ;  Job  ii.  10. 

10.  thy  stroke]  See  xxxviii.  11,  and  cf.  Job 
xiii.  21. 

blo^]  Lit.  "conflict,"  or  "quarrel;"  but 
"blow  "gives  the  true  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew word,  which  occurs  here  only. 

11.  with  rebukes']     Cf.  Ps.  Ixxx.  16. 


his  beauty]  "  Thou  makest  his  beauty  melt 
away  as  by  the  moth."  Thou  corrodest,  as  by 
a  moth,  his  delight :  lit.  what  he  desires  and 
delights  in ;  the  bona  naturalia,  health,  strength, 
beauty.     Cf.  Job  xiii.  a 8  ;  Isai.  1.  9. 

surely  every  man  is  -vanity]  See  f .  5  ;  that 
is  the  keynote — a  most  melancholy  one  but 
for  the  suggested  hope. 

12.  a  stranger  'with  thee^  and  a  sojourner] 
The  stranger  is  one  who  is  merely  a  guest  for  a 
season,  the  sojourner  one  who  lives  as  a  client, 
under  the  protection  and  patronage  of  a  prince 
or  noble:  neither  has  any  right,  or  settled 
footing,  in  the  land.  The  earth  is  not  the 
home  of  man.  An  image  which  is  at  once 
humbling  and  suggestive  of  a  sure  hope.  See 
marg.  relf.  and  Eph.  ii.  19. 

my  fathers]  Compare  David's  own  words, 
I  Chro.  xxix.  15,  "for  we  are  strangers  be- 
fore thee,  and  sojourners,  as  were  all  our 
fathers." 

13.  This  verse  is  full  of  reminiscences  of 
Job,  which  must  have  been  present  to  the 
Psalmist's  mind.  For  the  first  clause,  "O  spare 
me,"  lit.  look  away  from  me,  /.  e.  turn  away  Thy 
wrathful  look,  compare  Job  vii.  19,  xiv.  6.  Inthe 
second  clause,  "  that  I  may  recover  strength," 
lit.  that  I  may  shine  (a  metaphor  from  the 
light  of  dawn  breaking  forth  after  darkness), 
is  an  expression  which  occurs  in  this  sense 
only  in  Job  ix.  27  (where  A.V.  "  comfort  my- 
self") and  X.  20,  "that  I  may  take  comfort." 
The  prayer  for  a  respite  from  pain,  restoration 
for  a  short  season  to  a  state  of  happiness,  is 
quite  compatible  with  such  belief  in  an  here- 
after as  was  attainable  in  the  absence  of  a  posi- 
tive revelation.  In  itself  such  respite  would 
be  a  very  little  thing,  but  as  a  pledge  or  sign 
of  the  cessation  of  God's  anger  it  was  of 
infinite  importance  to  the  Psalmist. 

be  no  more]  Absolutely  no  more  so  far 
as  regards  earth  and  the  things  of  earth.  Job 
vii.  8,  and  xx.  9 ;  but  like  Enoch,  "  who  was  not 
(the  same  word  in  Hebrew),  for  God  took 
him."     Gen.  v.  24. 
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NOTE  on  Psalm  xxxix.  2. 
mUD  implies  privation  of  good;    David's     by  the  common  phrase  jm^  211213,  Gen.  xxxi, 
silence  brought  him  no  comfort;  so  Hupfeld.     24;  a  S.  xiii.  22. 
The  rendering  of  the  text  is  however  justified 


fHcb. 

Jh  tvailing 

I  waited. 


PSALM  XL. 

I   T/i£  benefit  of  confidence  in  God.     6  Obedience 
is  tne  best  sacrifice.     1 1  IVie  sense  of  David's 
e7>ils  inflatneth  his  prayer. 
To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 

*T    WAITED    patiently    for    the 
J[    Lord  ;  and  he  inclined  unto  me, 
and  heard  my  cry. 

2  He  brought  me  up  also  out  of 
tHeb.  ♦an  horrible  pit,  out  of  the  miry 
«£J.^'^     clay,  and  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock, 

and  established  my  goings. 

3  And  he  hath  put  a  new  song  in 
mv  mouth,  even  praise  unto  cur  God : 


many  shall  see  //,  and  fear,  and  shall 
trust  in  the  Lord. 

4  Blessed  is  that  man  that  maketh 
the  Lord  his  trust,  and  respecteth 
not  the  proud,  nor  such  as  turn  aside 
to  lies. 

5  Many,  O  Lord  my  God,  are  thy 
wonderful  works  which  thou  hast 
done,    and    thy    thoughts  which    are  ■  Or, 

to  US-ward :  *  they  cannot  be  reckon-  Tt7erthem 
ed  up  in  order  unto  thee:  if  I  would  T4l.%%. 
declare  and  speak  of  them.,  they  are  l^^j;^-"- 

1  1  1  1  &  66.  3. 

more  than  can  be  numbered.  Hos.  6. 6. 

6  '^  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  Hebr?io.s. 


Psalm  XL. 
This  psalm  belongs  to  the  same  cycle, 
and  is  immediately  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding: what  the  Psalmist  there  prayed  for 
he  now  gives  thanks  for.  It  appears  to  have 
been  written  at  an  interval  of  comparative 
tranquillity,  when  David  was  raised  out  of  the 
pit  and  felt  his  position  secure.  In  the  first 
part  (i — 5)  the  memory  is  haunted  with  the 
intense  griefs  of  the  past,  but  the  patient  wait- 
ing has  been  rewarded,  the  deliverance  effected, 
and  songs  of  thanksgiving  flow  freely.  In  the 
second  (6 — 10)  the  source  of  those  feelings  is 
described.  They  are  derived  from  the  sense 
of  obedience  to  the  inner  and  to  the  written 
law,  of  hearty  adhesion  to  the  will  and  law  of 
God,  and  of  public  recognition  of  God's  gra- 
cious dealings.  (11 — 17)  Earnest  prayers  fol- 
low to  the  end;  at  first  plaintive,  indicating 
apprehension  lest  the  relief  should  cease,  an 
intense  feeling  of  sin  surrounding,  grasping, 
bowing  hhn  down,  taking  light  from  the  eye, 
and  comfort  from  the  heart ;  but  they  wind  up 
with  a  full  assurance  cf  God's  care,  and  a 
hope  of  speedy  deliverance. 

1.  I  fivaited  patiently]  The  Hebrew  idiom, 
"waiting  I  waited,"  forcibly  expresses  the 
intense  feeling  of  expectation :  I  waited  with 
my  whole  heart  Cf.  Pss.  xxvii.  14,  and 
xxxvii.  7. 

2.  an  horrible  pit]  Or,  "  a  pit  of  destruc- 
tion." The  Hebrew  word  properly  means 
*Moud  noise,"  "uproar,"  "crash."  The  as- 
sociation of  the  two  ideas  "  pit "  and  "  crash  " 
is  natural.  It  sets  before  us  a  warrior  falling 
into  a  deep  pit  with  crash  of  arms  amid  the 
shouts  of  enemies. 

set  mjfeet  upon  a  rock]  Cf.  Ps.  xxvii.  5. 


established  my  goings']  Or,  "  enabled  me  to 
step  firmly."  Cf.  Ps.  xxxvii.  33,  and  see  xvili. 
36. 

3.  a  ne^  song]  See  note  on  xxxiii.  3. 
Here  it  means  a  song  expressing  joy  and 
thanksgiving  for  new  mercies. 

see  zV]  /.  e.  the  deliverance  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  hymn.  A  comparison  with 
Deut.  xiii.  11  may,  as  Dr  Kay  suggests, 
indicate  that  the  deliverance  of  which  the 
Psalmist  speaks  was  accompanied  by  a  judg- 
ment inflicted  on  the  transgressors.  See  Ps. 
lii.  6. 

4.  respecteth  not"]  Or,  "turneth  not  to:"  the 
word  is  generally  used  of  apostasy,  turning  to 
false  gods.  The  word  rendered  "  the  proud" 
is  rather  peculiar,  not  occurring  elsewhere  in 
the  plural;  in  the  singular  it  is  specially  applied 
to  Egypt,  denoting  a  power  which  by  loud 
boasts  induces  people  to  put  their  trust  in  it, 
and  then  fails  them.  The  Psalmist,  however, 
more  probably  alludes  to  Job  ix.  13,  where 
Rahab  and  his  helpers  are  mentioned ;  see  note. 
David  may  have  pointed  directly  at  Absalom 
and  his  abettors.     See  2  S.  xv.  i — 6. 

turn  aside  to  lies]  Literally,  "  apostates  of 
falsehood,"  false  lying  apostates,  either  men 
who  have  forsaken  the  faith,  or  have  broken 
their  oaths  of  allegiance.  This  applies  with 
peculiar  force  to  such  men  as  Ahithophel  and 
other  counsellors  of  Absalom. 

5.  Many,  O  Lord  my  God,  are  thy  <won~ 
derful  (works]  Job  v.  9,  ix.  10. 

they  cannot  be  reckoned,  &c.]  This  transla- 
tion expresses  the  sense  of  the  original.  The 
meaning  is  "  they  are  innumerable,"  no  one  can 
set  them  forth  in  order  when  giving  thanks  to 
God.    Thus  Hupf.,  Kay.   The  LXX.,  Vulg., 


V.  7— 11-] 
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f  Heb  not  desire ;  mine  ears  hast  thou  ^open- 
ed: burnt  offering  and  sin  offering 
hast  thou  not  required. 

7  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come:  in 
the  volume  of  the  book  //  is  written 
of  me, 

8  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my 
iHeb. /«   God:    yea,    thy  law  is  ^within    my 

the  midst    U^^^^*. 

of  my        ne.irc. 

bowels.  g  I  have  prcached  righteousness  in 


the  great  congregation :  lo,  I  have 
not  refrained  my  lips,  O  Lord,  thou 
knowest. 

10  I  have  not  hid  thy  righteous- 
ness within  my  heart;  I  have  de- 
clared thy  faithfulness  and  thy  sal- 
vation :  I  have  not  concealed  thy 
lovingkindness  and  thy  truth  from 
the  great  congregation. 

11  Withhold  not  thou  thy  tender 


and  commentators  generally,  "  there  is  none 
like  unto  Thee."     Cf.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  6. 

6.  In  this  famous  passage  David  expresses 
M^ith  singular  beauty  the  great  truth  that  all 
outward  observances  are  valueless  without 
obedience  and  a  full  concurrence  of  the  will 
of  man  with  the  will  of  God.  This  had  ever 
been  recognized  by  the  teachers  of  Israel,  and 
had  but  a  few  years  previously  been  declared 
by  Samuel  (see  i  S.  xv.  32).  It  is  repeated 
by  David,  Ps.  li.  16,  by  Asaph,  1.  8 — 15,  and 
by  the  prophets,  e.g.  Isai.  i.  11 — 17;  Hos.  vi. 
6;  Mic.  vi.  6— 8. 

Sacrifice,  &c.]  Four  kinds  of  offerings  are 
named :  two  represent  the  conditions  of  enter- 
ing into  covenant  with  God,  viz.  sacrifice,  the 
slaughter  of  a  victim,  and  oblation,  mincha, 
the  fine  flour  with  oil  and  frankincense  pre- 
sented at  the  same  time  on  the  altar.  To  these 
David  contrasts  the  "opening  of  the  ears." 
The  words  mean  literally,  "  Thou  hast  digged 
ears  to  me"  (Aq.  eVfca^ay)  ;  an  expression 
however  of  which  the  exact  meaning  is  dis- 
puted. It  is  held  by  many  to  refer  to  the 
custom  of  piercing  a  slave's  ear  in  token  of  his 
intention  to  serve  for  ever :  see  Exod.  xxi.  6 
(where,  however,  a  different  word  is  used); 
Deut.  XV.  17.  A  more  natural  and  obvious 
interpretation  is,  that  God  has  opened  the 
Psalmist's  ears,  or,  more  accurately,  made  new- 
ears  for  him,  given  him  the  faculty  of  receiv- 
ing and  understanding  His  law.  (So  it  was 
probably  taken  by  Sym.  and  the  generality  of 
the  Greek  Vss.,  KaT^aK^vacras  ftoi,  or  Karrjp- 
ria-co).  The  hearing  ear,  the  legal  equivalent 
to  evangelical  faith,  is  the  first  condition  of 
inner  communion  with  God,  and  as  such  pre- 
sents a  perfect  antithesis  to  the  outward  form 
which  merely  represents  the  condition.  The 
very  remarkable  rendering  by  the  LXX.  quoted 
in  Hebrews  x.  5,  "  A  body  thou  hast  prepared 
me,"  or  "  fitted  for  me,"  may  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  opening  of  the  ear  was 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  consecration  of 
all  bodily  faculties  to  God's  service;  this  ex- 
planation satisfies  either  of  the  interpretations 
here  given.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  LXX. 
had  a  different  reading. 

hurnt  offering  and  sin  offering^  These  are  the 
legal  conditions  oi  remaining  in  a  covenant  state. 


To  these  the  Psalmist  opposes  three  points; 
(i)  outward  obedience,  "Lo,  I  come;" (2)  inner 
willingness;  and  (3)  open  expression  of  thanks- 
giving. The  first  clause  may  be  rendered,  "  Lo 
I  come  with  a  rolled  book  written  concerning 
me."  The  most  probable  interpretation  is  that 
the  book  is  the  book  of  the  law,  the  Penta- 
teuch: David  means  that  by  presenting  him- 
self with  it  he  declares  his  intention  to  obey 
it  perfectly:  and  though  not  certain,  the  most 
probable  meaning  is,  that  in  the  words  "  con- 
cerning me,"  he  alludes  more  specially  to  the 
instructions  touching  the  duties  of  a  king  in 
Deut.  xvii.  14 — 20.  The  typical  application 
to  our  Lord  is  obvious  and  very  striking.  As 
David  presented  himself  before  God  in  spirit 
with  the  book  of  the  law  describing  his  duties 
and  rights,  so  the  Saviour  came  with  the  word 
of  God  bearing  witness  to  Him  and  expressing 
that  will  which  He  fulfilled.  Our  Authorized 
Version  adopts  a  different  punctuation,  but 
gives  the  same  general  sense. 

8.  ivithin  my  heart]  Literally,  as  in  the 
margin;  but  the  word  "heart"  gives  the  real 
meaning;  the  word  in  Hebrew  physiology 
designates  the  very  innermost  being,  the  deep- 
est affections.  The  characteristic  of  the  New 
Covenant  is  that  the  law  is  written  in  the 
heart  by  the  Spirit  (see  Jerem.  xxxi.  2>3)\ 
but  it  was  anticipated  in  those  who  pene- 
trated beyond  the  outer  forms,  and  the  true 
Israelite  was  always  described  as  one  who 
had  the  law  in  his  heart.  See  Ps.  xxxvii.  31 ; 
Isai.  li.  7. 

10.  from  the  great  congregation']  Pss.  xxii. 
25,  XXXV.  18. 

11.  With  this  verse  begins  the  second  part 
of  the  psalm,  which  runs  altogether  in  a  dif- 
ferent strain ;  reflecting  on  his  deep  sinfulness 
the  Psalmist  is  full  of  grief,  and  expresses  his 
feelings  in  earnest  prayers,  sad  confessions, 
imprecations  against  his  enemies  and  longings 
for  deliverance. 

Withhold  not]  The  same  word  is  translated 
"refrained"  in  •:;.  9.  The  Psalmist  evidently 
alludes  to  that  passage.  He  had  not  refrained 
or  "  shut  up"  his  lips,  and  he  prays  that  God 
will  not  shut  up  His  mercies,  or  "  bowels  of 
compassion,"  a  New  Testament  expression 
which  gives  the  real  sense  of  the  original  word. 
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mercies  from  me,  O  Lord  :  let  thy 
lovingkindness  and  thy  truth  conti- 
nually preserve  me. 

12  For  innumerable  evils  have 
compassed  me  about :  mine  iniquities 
have  taken  hold  upon  me,  so  that  I 
am  not  able  to  look  up ;  they  are  more 
than  the  hairs  of  mine  head:  there- 

♦Heb./^-  fore  my  heart  *  faileth  me. 

13  Be  pleased,  O  Lord,  to  deliver 
me:  O  Lord,  make  haste  to  help  me. 

J^^3s.  4-  i^.  ^Let  them  be  ashamed  and 
confounded  together  that  seek  after 
my  soul  to  destroy  it;  let  them  be 
driven  backward  and  put  to  shame 
that  v/ish  me  evil. 

15  Let  them  be  desolate  for  a  re- 
ward of  their  shame  that  say  unto 
me,  Aha,  aha. 


16  Let  all  those  that  seek  thee 
rejoice  and  be  glad  in  thee :  let  such 
as  love  thy  salvation  say  continually. 
The  Lord  be  magnified. 

17  But  I  am  poor  and  needy;  yet 
the  Lord  thinketh  upon  me:  thou  art 
my  help  and  my  deliverer;  make  no 
tarrying,  O  my  God. 

PSALM  XLL 

I  God'' s  care  of  the  poor.  4  David  complaincth 
of  his  enemies'  treachery.  10  Ilefleeth  to  Cod 
for  succour. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 

BLESSED  h  he  that  considereth 
'  the  poor :   the  Lord  will  de-  *  Of.    ^ 
, .  ,  .        X  r       .  -.  ,  ,  the  weak, 

liver  him  ^  in  time  or  trouble.  or,  skk. 

2    The  Lord  will   preserve  him,  \^theday 
and  keep  him  alive ;  and  he  shall  be  ''■^*'"^^' 


12.  The  exceedingly  deep  and  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  sin  in  this  verse  belongs  altoge- 
ther to  a  late  part  of  David's  life.  It  was 
applied  by  the  Fathers,  especially  by  Augus- 
tine, to  our  Saviour  as  bearing  the  sins  of  the 
Church,  of  which  He  is  at  once  the  Head 
and  Representative.  Cf.  Pss.  xxxviii.  4,  Ixv.  3, 
Ixix.  5,  Ixxiii.  26. 

to  look  up'\  Or,  "to  see."  David  speaks 
twice  before  of  the  failure  of  sight  under  the 
combined  working  of  mental  and  physical 
anguish.     See  Pss.  xxxi.  9,  and  xxxviii.  10. 

faileth  wtf]  Lit.  "  hath  forsaken  me,"  as  in 
Ps.  xxxviii.  10.  David  finds  no  support,  no 
comfort  in  his  own  heart,  it  is  like  a  false 
friend  deserting  him  in  his  bitter  need. 

13.  deli'ver']  The  ever-recurring  cry  of  the 
penitent,  cast  down  yet  not  despairing.  His 
own  heart  has  forsaken  him,  but  he  can  still 
turn  to  God.     Compare  Ps.  xxii.  20. 

to  help  me]  Or,  "  to  my  help,"  an  expression 
somewhat  more  forcible,  the  help  on  which 
David  was  justified  in  counting,  since  it  is 
secured  to  the  faithful  by  God's  promise. 
Cf.  Ps.  xxxviii.  2z. 

14.  The  following  verses  are  repeated  in 
Ps.  Ixx.  The  question  as  to  which  was  the 
original  is  one  on  which  critics  differ.  It 
appears  on  the  whole  most  probable  that  the 
P.salmist  on  some  occasion  of  deep  afiliction 
took  the  last  verses  of  this  psalm,  and  had 
them  recited  with  a  few  and  unimportant 
alterations. 

16.  Aha]  See  Ps.  xxxv.  ai. 

17.  poor  and  needf]  The  king  might  use 
these  words  truly  at  zny  time,  most  naturally 
in  a  season  of  deep  affliction.  Cf.  Ps.  Ixxxvi. 
I,  and  see  xxxv.  10,  xxxvii.  14. 


thinketh']  The  transition  in  the  original  is 
very  animated:  "And  as  for  me  poor  and 
needy — the  Lord  will  care  for  me :  my  help 
and  deliverer  art  Thou:  O  my  God,  tarry 
not."    The  last  word  is  a  deep  sigh. 

Psalm  XLI. 

This  psalm,  which  completes  the  first 
book,  is  remarkable  for  its  personal  charac- 
ter. It  explains  or  illustrates  many  intima- 
tions in  psalms  which  belong  to  the  same 
time.  The  Psalmist  begins  with  blessing  the 
man  who  shews  due  and  kindly  attention  to 
the  afflicted,  and  he  then  prays  for  restora- 
tion to  health,  and  describes  the  feelings  and 
conduct  of  his  enemies  during  his  sickness, 
their  cruel  slanders,  malicious  interpretations 
of  his  disease,  and  anticipations  of  his  death. 
One  among  them  is  specially  noted  as  a  trea- 
cherous and  crafty  hypocrite,  professing  love 
and  kindness,  and  using  the  opportunities  of 
long  intimacy  to  collect  materials  for  the  ruin 
of  the  sufferer's  reputation.  The  psalm  ends 
with  a  prayer  for  restoration,  and  a  confident 
assurance  of  support  and  everlasting  com- 
munion with  God.  The  time  is  thus  marked 
very  exactly.  It  must  have  been  after  the 
arrival  of  Ahithophel,  when  the  conspiracy  was 
matured,  and  before  the  king's  departure  from 
Jerusalem,  when  the  disease  was  still  so  severe 
as  to  keep  him  on  his  bed,  but  shewing  some 
symptoms  of  amendment.  It  appears  there- 
fore to  have  been  written  some  weeks,  or  it 
may  be  two  or  three  months,  before  the  ca- 
tastrophe. All  these  indications  point  to  the 
time  when  Absalom's  conspiracy  was  nearly 
matured.  The  person  designated  in  the  psalm 
is  undoubtedly  Ahithophel.  The  structure  is 
regular,  four  strophes,  each  of  three  verses. 
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iOr,dff     blessed   upon   the    earth:    and    'thou 
tie^ver.      Wilt  not  deliver  him  unto  the  will  of 
his  enemies. 

3  The  Lord  will  strengthen  him 
upon  the  bed  of  languishing:  thou  wilt 

\^^!^'       *  make  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness. 

4  I  said,  Lord,  be  merciful  unto 
me  :  heal  my  soul ;  for  I  have  sinned 
against  thee. 

5  Mine  enemies  speak  evil  of  me, 


When  shall    he  die,    and   his  name 
perish  ? 

6  And  if  he  come  to  see  me,  he 
speaketh  vanity :  his  heart  gathereth 
iniquity  to  itself;  when  he  goeth  a- 
broad,  he  telleth  it, 

7  All  that  hate  me  whisper  toge- 
ther ao:ainst  me  :  ao;ainst  me  do  thev  ^  ^eb. 
devise  ^  my  hurt.  t  Heb. 

8  t  An  evil  disease,  say  they,  cleav-  i'lMf'^ 


1.  considereth']  This  word  includes  the 
ideas  of  thoughtful  attention,  and  judicious 
kindness,  the  kindness  of  a  man  who  does  not 
misinterpret  the  affliction. 

poor]  Or,  "afflicted."  David  does  not  speak 
of  poverty,  but  of  weakness,  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion and  prostration. 

the  Lord  nvill  deliver^  &c.]  These  prayers 
appear  to  be  offered  by  David  on  behalf  of  one 
who  had  been  faithful  and  loving  in  the  time 
of  his  sore  need  ;  he  desires  that  this  friend 
may  receive  all  that  his  own  experience  brought 
him  to  desire  most  earnestly.  But  it  is,  possible 
that  they  are  such  as  might  be  offered  by  the 
kindly  visitor  on  behalf  of  David;  the  con-^ 
struction  in  that  case  would  be  somewhat 
different : — Blessed  is  the  man  who  really  un- 
derstands the  state  of  one  smitten  with  a  cruel 
disease,  who  can  sympathize  with  him  and 
pray  for  him,  pray  for  his  deliverance,  for  all 
that  he  needs. 

in  time  of  trouble']  Or,  as  in  marg.,  "  in  the 
day  of  evil."  The  meaning  is  the  same,  but 
the  true  rendering  is  more  forcible.  Symm. 
iv  rnxepa  KaKccxrecos'  thus  too  Syr. 

2.  tbou  ivilt  not]  Or,  as  marg.,  "Do  not 
Thou  deliver  him."  A  rapid  transition  from  an 
expression  of  hope  to  a  direct  address  to  God. 

unto  the  (will]  Literally,  "the soul," equiva- 
lent to  "desire;"  cf.  Pss.  xxvii.  12,  xxxv.  ^4.5. 

3.  strengthen]    Or,  ''support." 

thou  ivi/t  make]  Literally,  "Thou  hast 
changed  all  his  couch  in  his  sickness."  lu 
these  words  two  points  are  to  be  noted;  first,  the 
change  of  expression ;  instead  of  "Thou  wilt," 
or  "mayest^Thou,"  we  have  "Thou,  hast,"  in- 
dicating the  perfect  confidence  that  the  prayer 
is  heard;  and  secondly,  the  phrase  "changing 
all  the  couch,"  which  most  probably  means 
changing  the  patient's  state  entirely,  i.  e.  from 
a  bed  of  sickness  to  perfect  health  (see  Note 
below).  This  gives  two  gradations,  first,  the 
Lord  supports  and  comforts  the  sufferer  on 
his  bed,  and  then  raises  him  from  it.  All 
these  expressions  are  so  precise  and  graphic 
that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
David  describes  his  own  condition  and  feelings 
in  the  form  of  prayer,  either  offered  by  him 
on  behalf  of  a  compassionate  friend,  or  by 
that  friend  on  his  behalf. 


4.  /  said]  The  Hebrew  emphasizes  the 
word  "L"  I,  for  my  part,  said.  This  con- 
firms the  explanation  suggested  as  an  alterna- 
tive in  the  foregoing  note.  Such  was  my 
friend's  prayer,  I  for  my  own  part,  adds  the 
Psalmist,  prayed  simply  for  mercy  and  healing, 
for  I  was  conscious  of  my  great  sin. 

heal  my  souF]  vi.  2. 

for  I  have  sinned^  Thus,  as  in  other  psalms 
of  the  same  date,  attributing  his  visitation  alto- 
gether to  his  sin,  Pss.  xxxviii.  3 — 5,  17,  18, 

XXxix.  9 — II,  xl.   12. 
agai?ist  thee]  li.  4. 

5.  M'l:en  shall  he  die]  This  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  extremity  of  David's  danger 
at  the  time. 

6.  And  if  he  come  to  see]  We  can  imagine 
this  written  immediately  after  a  visit  from 
Ahithophel,  in  whose  face  the  clearsighted  king 
saw  the  indications  of  malice  and  triumphant 
hate.  David's  remarkable  power  of  insight 
is  specially  to  be  noticed;  see  2  S.  xiv.  17 — 20; 
and  Ewald,  'Gesch.'  in.  p.  80. 

he  speaketh  vanity]  Rather,  ' '  he  speaketh 
falsehood,"  i.e.  hypocritical  expressions  of 
condolence,  or  hope  of  the  king's  recovery :  the 
word  rendered  vanity  (not  the  same  as  xxxix.  5) 
means  mere  emptiness,  and  lying;  see  Ps.  xii.  2. 

his  heart  gathereth]  The  heart  in  the  mean- 
time collects  materials  for  new  iniquity.  The 
false  friend  watches  the  symptoms  of  disease 
in  order  to  give  point  to  slanderous  imputa- 
tions, which  on  leaving  the  sick  chamber  he 
takes  care  shall  be  rapidly  spread.  This  verse 
loses  somewhat  of  its  force  in  the  translation ; 
nothing  can  be  more  graphic  or  affecting  than 
the  sick  man's  description  of  his  false  friend. 

7.  nvhisper  together]  The  Hebrew  is  sin- 
gularly graphic ;  it  describes  the  enemies  in  a 
group  whispering  to  each  other,  laying  plots 
against  the  king;  he  seems  to  see  them  stand- 
ing round  his  chamber,  if  not  in  his  very  pre- 
sence. 

8.  An  evil  disease]  Lit.  ' '  a  thing  of  Belial  is 
poured  upon  him"  (see  Ps.  xviii.  4) :  here  again 
the  expressions  are  almost  untranslateable — a 
thing  of  Belial,  something  which  proceeds  from 
crime  and  bears  witness  to  it,  a  hopeless  disease, 
one  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  is  poured 
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eth  fast  unto  him:  and  now  that  he 
lieth  he  shall  rise  up  no  more. 

^mine  own  familiar  friend, 


•  John  13.       Q  '^Yea, 

t  Heb.       in  whom  I  trusted,  which  did  eat  of 

Z%Z:^^y  bread,   hath  Uifted   up  his   heel 

I^^^^Vj^^  against  me. 

10  But  thou,  O  Lord,  be  merciful 
unto  me,  and  raise  me  up,  that  I  may- 
requite  them. 


1 1  By  this  I  know  that  thou  fa- 
vourest  me,  because  mine  enemy  doth 
not  triumph  over  me. 

12  And  as  for  me,  thou  upholdest 
me  in  mine  integrity,  and  settcst  me 
before  thy  face  for  ever. 

13  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  from  everlasting,  and  to  ever- 


lasting. 


Amen,  and  Amen. 


into  him,  entering  like  molten  ore  into  his 
v/hole  system. 

9.  mine  own  familiar  friend^  Literally, 
"man  of  my  peace,"  an  expression  used  by 
Jerem.,  xx.  10.  Ahithophel,  David's  counsel- 
lor, was  sent  for  by  Absalom :  after  his  arrival 
"the  conspiracy  was  strong,  for  the  people  in- 
creased continually  with  Absalom,"  a  S.  xv. 
12.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  traitor 
is  meant.  The  implicit  confidence  placed  in 
Ahithophel  is  described  %  S.  xvi.  23.  David, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  known  that 
he  had  actually  joined  Absalom  until  he  had 
himself  left  Jerusalem,  See  2  S,  xv.  31.  This 
psalm  was  probably  written  immediately  after 
Ahithophel's  arrival.  He  would  then  of  course 
wait  on  the  king,  who  detected  at  once  the 
indications  of  malice.  The  hatred  of  Ahitho- 
phel has  been  ingeniously  traced  to  his  con- 
nection with  Uriah:  see  Blunt's  'Coinci- 
dences.' 

did  eat  of  my  bread]  As  a  courtier  and 
friend.  This  expression  could  scarcely  be  used 
save  by  a  prince;  taken  in  combination  with 
1;.  10  it  points  to  a  king,  i  S.  xx.  24,  25 ;  cf. 
2  S,  ix.  7,  13. 

lifted  up  his  heel]  The  Hebrew  phrase  is  sin- 
gular, "magnified  his  heel,"  i.-e.  lifted  up  his 
foot  to  trample  upon  me,  as  a  conqueror  puts 
"his  foot  upon  the  neck"  of  a  prostrate  foe, 
Josh.  X.  24.  The  application  to  Judas,  as 
the  antitype  of  all  traitors,  and  specially  pre- 
figured by  Ahithophel,  the  bosom  friend  of 
David,  is  made  by  our  Lord  Himself,  J  oh. 


xiii.  18 ;  but  with  the  important  omission  of 
the  words  "  in  whom  I  trusted." 

10.  that  I  may  requite  them]  This  sounds 
like  revenge,  and  doubtless  it  is  not  in  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel ;  but  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  it  was  the  duty  of  David,  as  king  and 
judge,  "bearing  not  the  sword  in  vain,,. the 
minister  of  God... a  revenger  to  execute  wrath 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil"  (Rom.  xiii.  4),  not 
only  to  put  down  the  conspirators,  but  to  inflict 
upon  them  just  and  adequate  punishment. 

11.  I  know]  David  does  not  say  "I  shall 
know,"  for  he  realizes  the  certain  future.  In 
the  latter  clause,  however,  the  wrong  tense  is 
given  by  our  translators ;  it  should  be  "for  my 
enemy  will  not  shout  (in  triumph)  over  me." 

thou  fa'vourest  me]  This  expression  is  cha- 
racteristic of  David;  see  Pss,  xviii,  19,  xxii,  8, 
XXXV.  27;  see  especially  2  S.  xv.  26. 

12.  integrity]     See  note  on  Ps.  xxvi,  1. 
settejt  me]     Or,  "  wilt  establish  me." 

for  e-ver]  If  this  phrase  stood  alone  it 
might  possibly  be  explained  of  confidence  in 
perfect  restoration  to  God's  favour  and  life- 
long peace;  such  appears  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  in  Job  xxxvi.  7;  but 
comparing  it  with  other  passages,  Pss.  xvi.  11, 
xvii.  15,  xxiii.  6,  xxx.  12,  we  find  here  the 
distinct  intimation  of  a  hope  of  immortality. 

13.  This  verse  docs  not  form  part  of  the 
psalm,  but  marks  the  close  of  the  first  book ; 
it  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  three  following 
books:  -see  Introduction. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  xli.  3. 

"ISn  "to  turn,"  in  the  sense  of  an  entire     has  the  same  ambiguity,  "a  couch,"  or 
Ciiange  other  of  position,  or  of  state.     DDC'O     dition,"  e.g.  of  sleep,  or  of  suffering. 


■  a  con- 


k^;..«  PSALM  XLH. 

giving  in-   1  David^s  zeal  to  serve  God  tn  the  temple.    5  lie 
encourageth  his  soul  to  trust  in  God. 
To  the  chief  Musician,  J  Maschil,  for  the  sons 
of  Korah. 


ttnutunt 
oftfu 

$01U,  &C, 


soul 
2 


S   the    hart  ^  panteth    after 
water  brooks,   so   panteth 
after  thee,  O  God. 
My  soul  thirsteth  for  God, 


the  f  Hcb 

brayetlu 

my 
for 


SECOND  BOOK. 
Psalm  XLII. 
This  psalm  is  attributed  in  the  inscription 
to  the  sons  of   Korah.     The  circumstances 
under  which   it  was  composed   are  marked 


Psalms  XLII.— LXXII. 

with  more  than  usual  distinctness.  The 
Psalmist  was  in  exile,  far  from  the  house 
of  God,  in  deep  affliction,  living  among  an 
ungodly  and  hostile  people,  in  a  district  belong- 
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the  living  God  :  when  shall  I  come         3  ""  My  tears  have  been  my  meat  «  Ps.  80. 5. 
and  appear  before  God  ?  day    and    night,    while    they    conti- 


ing  to  the  mountainous  region  of  Hermon,  to 
the  east  of  Jordan.  In  this  and  in  the  follow- 
ing psalm,  which  is  closely  connected  with  it, 
and  most  probably  a  continuation  or  second 
part,  the  writer  expresses  a  confident  hope  of 
again  approaching  the  altar  of  God,  and  prais- 
ing Him  upon  the  harp. 

All  these  indications  point  to  the  time  when 
David  and  his  faithful  followers  fled  from 
Absalom.  It  is,  as  Dean  Stanley  remarks 
('S.  P.'  p.  329),  the  only  time  when  the  whole 
interest  of  Israelitish  history  is  transferred  to 
the  trans-Jordanic  territory.  The  people  that 
came  with  David  spread  themselves  out  be- 
yond the  cultivated  table-lands  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  steppes  of  the  Hauran.  The  exceed- 
ing beauty  of  the  psalm  [in  Ewald's  judgment 
(p.  257)  superior  to  all  in  form  and  imagery] 
assures  us  that  it  was  composed  by  a  man  of 
unsurpassed  genius;  and  many  points  of  re- 
semblance with  other  psalms,  noted  by  De- 
litzsch,  p.  301,  might  justify  us  in  assuming 
that  man  to  be  David.  The  eighty-fourth 
psalm,  which  is  also  attributed  to  the  sons  of 
Korah,  and  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
this  as  to  make  it  all  but  certain  that  it  was 
composed  by  the  same  author,  appears  to  be 
the  production  of  a  king  in  exile  (see  'v.  9)  ; 
scarcely,  however,  as  Ewald  conjectures,  of 
Jeconiah,  whose  place  of  exile  was  certainly 
not  in  the  trans-Jordanic  district,  but  in  all 
probability  of  David.  The  expression  of  feel- 
ing is  in  most  respects  appropriate  to  the  cha- 
racter of  David  and  to  his  position.  These 
considerations  are  not  indeed  conclusive ;  and 
some  peculiarities  of  diction,  more  especially 
the  use  of  the  divine  name  Elohim  (Jehovah 
occurring  once  only),  may  point  to  one  of  the 
family  of  Korah,  who  was  specially  attached 
to  the  king,  and  deeply  imbued  with  his  spirit. 
In  that  case  it  may  be  inferred  that  when  the 
Psalmist  composed  it  he  was  for  a  season  sepa- 
rated from  David,  and  sojourning  in  an  out- 
lying district,  among  a  people  of  rude,  wild 
habits,  if  not  disaffected  to  the  king,  yet  feel- 
ing little  sympathy  with  the  national  religion, 
and  no  regard  for  its  ministers.  The  psalm 
cannot  have  been  written  during  the  cap- 
tivity, when  there  was  no  altar  or  sanctuary 
at  Jerusalem  ;  nor  is  there  any  period  in  the 
history  of  the  kings  of  Judah  in  which  such 
a  combination  of  circumstances  can  be  re- 
garded as  probable. 

The  psalm  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
first,  I — 5,  expresses  longing,  distress,  and 
hope:  the  second,  6 — it,  repeats  those  feelings 
with  increased  intensity,  and  more  specific 
allusions  to  the  cause  and  form  of  the  Psalmist's 
affliction.  Each  part  may  be  subdivided  into 
two  strophes,  marking  distinctly  the  rhythmical 
and  lyrical  character  of  the  composition,  which 


(as  Kimchi,  on  Ps.  iii.,  suggests)  was  pro- 
bably adapted  to  the  temple  service,  after  the 
return  from  exile. 

1.  As  the  hart  panteth']  Or,  "longeth.'» 
This  is  probably  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  occurs  once  only  in  the  rest  of 
the  Bible,  Joel  i.  20  (where  A.V.  has  "  cry"). 
In  Arabic  it  is  common  in  the  sense  of  ascend- 
ing, turning  towards,  and  earnestly  desiring 
(Freytag  and  Willmet,  s.  v.).  An  upward  long- 
ing movement  of  the  soul  towards  the  object  of 
its  intense  desire  is  thus  vividly  described.  All 
the  ancient  versions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Syriac,  and  most  modern  critics  accept  this 
meaning  both  here  and  in  Joel.  The  marg. 
"brayeth"  has  the  Syriac  in  its  support,  and  is 
defended  by  Hupfeld,  and  by  Dr  Kay  who  says 
that  it  is  used  specially  of  the  cry  of  the  ante- 
lope or  gazelle,  for  which  no  authority  is  ad- 
duced. Gescnius  compares  opvyw  (which  is  not 
extant  in  Greek;  see  Gurtius,  '  Gk.  Et.'  §  508), 
and  Dr  Kay  notices  the  name  opv^^  which  re- 
sembles the  Heb.  in  form,  but  has  an  Aryan  ety- 
mology. "Braying,"  however,  is  an  expression 
far  less  appropriate  to  the  soul  than  "panting." 

ivaier  brooks']  Or,  "water-courses."  The 
word  literally  means  deep  channels,  or  ravines, 
such  as  are  common  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan,  both  in  the  Negeb,  and  cutting 
through  the  highlands  on  the  east,  forming 
the  beds  of  streams  which  are  much  swollen 
during  the  rainy  season,  or  after  a  thunder- 
storm. The  Hebrew  (aphik)  is  preserved  in 
the  names  of  many  places  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. See  an  excellent  account  of  these  ravines 
in  Wilton's  'Negeb,'  p.  26 — 31.  He  adds,  "that 
the  gazelle  is  constantly  found  resorting  to 
these  rocky  ravines,  in  quest,  doubtless,  of  the 
pools  of  water  left  here  and  there  by  the  winter 
torrents."    See  also  notes  on  Job  vi.  15 — 18. 

2.  the  li-ving  God]  The  source  and  sus- 
tainer  of  all  life,  see  1;.  8,  "  the  God  of  my 
life :"  probably,  however,  not  without  reference 
to  the  expression  "living  waters,"  the  quicken- 
ing and  restorative  streams  for  which  the 
thirsty  soul  longeth.  The  same  expression  is 
found  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  %  ;  Deut.  v.  26;  Josh.  iii. 
10  ;  I  S.  xvii.  26  (where  see  note) ;  a  K.  xix.  4 ; 
Hos.  i.  ID.  The  epithet  is  not  applied  to 
God  in  the  New  Testament,  save  as  in  i 
Thess.  i.  9,  in  contrast  with  idols. 

before  God]  Sc.  in  the  temple,  or  taber- 
nacle, a  common  idiom  (see  Exod.  xxxiv.  23  ; 
Ps.  Ixxxiv.  7),  which  well  expresses  the  in- 
tense realization  of  God's  Presence  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. This  is  not  incompatible  with  a  firm 
belief  in  His  omnipresence,  but  the  feeling  of 
emptiness  and  darkness  may  seem  specially 
characteristic  of  a  Levite  in  exile. 

3.  mj  meat]     Classical  writers  have  the 
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nually  say  unto  me,  Where  is  thy 
God? 

4  When  I  remember  these  things^ 
I  pour  out  my  soul  in  me :  for  I  had 
gone  with  the  multitude,  I  went  with 
them  to  the  house  of  God,  with  the 
voice  of  joy  and  praise,  with  a  mul- 
titude that  kept  holyday. 
Heb.  ^  Why  art  thou  ^cast  down,   O 

town.       my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  disquiet- 


ed in  me  ?  hope  thou  in  God  :  for  I 

shall  yet  'praise  him  ^for  the  help  of'Or,  ^w 

his  countenance.  f'o^'^" 

6  O    my  God,    my  soul   is  cast  ^'"^r 

_  •    «    .  ■   •'  S€tlC6  IS 

down   withm    me :    therefore   will   I  salvation. 
remember  thee  from  the  land  of  Jor- 
dan, and  of  the  Hermonites,  from  "the  \uuJhui 
hill  Mizar. 

7  Deep  calleth   unto  deep  at  the 
noise    of   thy   waterspouts :    all   thy 


same  figure.  *'  Cura,  dolorque  animi,  lacrimx- 
que  alimenta  fuere,"  Ovid,  *  Met.'  X.  a88. 
Compare  Job  iii.  24  ;  Ps.  cii.  9. 

4.  When  I  remember]  This  does  not  cor- 
rectly express  the  connection  of  thought.  It 
should  be  those  things  will  I  remem- 
ber, and  I  will  pour  out  my  soul 
upon  me.  I  will  turn  my  thoughts  to  other 
things,  to  the  loved  and  unforgotten  past,  and 
will  let  my  feelings  overflow  in  a  stream  of 
devout  affection.  The  expression  "pour  out" 
is  specially  used  of  the  outpouring  of  the- 
soul  in  prayer;  cf.  Pss.  Ixii.  8,  ciL  title;  i  S.  i. 
15  ;  Lam.  ii.  19. 

for  I  had  gone,  &c.]  Or,  how  I  passed 
on  in  the  throng;  how  I  preceded 
them  to  the  house  of  God.  Two  very 
peculiar  words  are  used,  the  former  probably 
denoting  a  dense  crowd  of  pilgrims,  the  latter 
stately,  onward  movement  in  a  public  proces- 
sion :  both  were  probably  idiomatic  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Levite.  The  word  here  rendered 
"  preceded"  (Dr  Kay  has  "  marched  ")  occurs 
only  in  Isai.  xxxviii.  15,  where  the  A.V.  has 
"  go  softly."  Aquila  -rrpofii^d^oiv  avrovs :  the 
other  versions  omit  the  word. 

a  multitude  that  kept  holyday]  Or,  keep- 
ing festival.  The  same  expression  is  used 
in  Exod.  xxiii.  14,  where  the  A.V.  has  "keep 
a  feast."  The  clause  describes  a  vast  crowd 
of  worshippers,  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
Palestine,  assembled  at  Jerusalem  for  the  three 
great  festivals.  Compare  a  very  similar  pas- 
sage in  Isai.  xxx.  29.  These  processions  were 
usually  made  with  the  accompaniments  of 
music  and  song,  such  as  are  described  in 
2  S.  vi.  5.  Although  all  the  expressions  in 
this  verse  well  befit  a  Levite,  they  are  not  less 
appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  David,  and  in 
fact  may  seem  peculiarly  to  describe  the  feel- 
ings and  habits  of  a  king,  who  was  not  merely 
a  spectator  or  worshipper,  but  the  leader  of 
public  devotions. 

5.  east  do<wn]  The  form  of  the  Hebrew 
word  is  very  peculiar,  and  occurs  in  no  other 
passage.  It  conveys  the  impression  of  utter 
prostration.  Our  Lord  describes  His  own 
agony  in  words  used  by  the  LXX.  in  trans- 
lating this  and  the  preceding  verse,  ntpiXviros, 
avirrapacrao)  \  Matt.  xxvi.  38;  Joh.  xii.  27. 


O  my  souf]  The  exceeding  beauty  of  this 
address  to  the  soul  rests  upon  a  deep  truth 
of  inward  experience.  The  higher  spiritual 
principle  controls  and  guides  the  emotions. 
Calvin,  "castigat  suam  moUitiem." 

disquieted  in  me]  Or,  why  meanest 
thou  over  me?  The  Hebrew  word  ex- 
presses noise  and  turmoil:  the  soul  bewailing 
the  woes  of  the  Psalmist.  Cf  Job  xiv.  22,  note. 

hope]  Or,  wait  thou  for  God.  There 
is  a  shade  of  difference  between  the  two  words: 
''  to  wait"  implies  patient  submissive  expecta- 
tion, bound  up  with  hope,  and  indeed  a  form 
of  hope,  but  with  less  of  brightness  than  of 
resignation.  In  Job  xiii.  15  (where  see  note) 
the  A.V.  has  "trust." 

for  the  help  of  his  countenance]  This  ex- 
presses the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  it 
stands  :  but  see  Note  below. 

6.  therefore]  The  prostration  of  spirit 
serves  but  to  bring  God's  former  mercies  to 
remembrance. 

the  land  of  Jordan]  The  trans- Jordanic 
region. 

the  Hermonites]  Lit.  the  Her m on s  :  the 
expression,  which  occurs  nowhere  else,  pro- 
bably denotes  the  mountain-ridges  which  ex- 
tend in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  One  of  the  heights  may  have  borne 
the  name  Mizar,  i.e.  small,  but  there  are  no 
traces  of  such  a  name,  and  it  may  have  been, 
as  suggested  in  the  marg.,  an  appellative.  The 
notice  might  seem  to  imply  that  the  psalm  was 
not  written  near  Mahanaim.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  the  term  "  Hermons"  includes  the 
mountainous  district  from  Hermon  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  heights  of  that 
great  mountain  are  visible  to  that  extent. 

7.  Deep  calleth  unto  deep,  &c.]  This  de- 
scription might  seem  to  refer  to  a  storm  at  sea, 
huge  waves  rolling  on  continuously,  the  waters 
of  heaven  and  of  ocean  meeting  in  waterspouts 
(cf.  Jonah  ii.  3) :  but  the  imagery  appears  to  be 
strictly  local.  The  word  rendered  "water- 
spouts" occurs  elsewhere  (2  S.  v.  8,  where 
A.V.  has  "gutter")  probably  in  the  sense  of  a 
watercourse,  or  trench  cut  in  the  rock :  here 
it  seems  to  designate  the  deep  ravines  which 
cleave  the  highlands  of  the  trans- Jordanic 
district.    Lynch  describes  a  storm  which  burst 
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waves  and  thy  billows  are  gone  over 
me. 

8  Tet  the  Lord  will  command  his 
lovingkindness  in  the  daytime,  and  in 
the  night  his  song  shall  be  with  me,  and 
my  prayer  unto  the  God  of  my  life. 

9  I  will  say  unto  God  my  rock, 
Why  hast  thou  forgotten  me  ?  why 
go  I  mourning  because  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  enemy } 


10  Js  with  a  '  sword  in  my  bones,  e  Or, 
mine    enemies    reproach    me ;    while  '^^^^*"•^• 
they   say  daily   unto   me,   Where   is 

thy  God  ? 

11  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O 
my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  disquiet- 
ed within  me  ?  hope  thou  in  God : 
for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is 
the  health  of  my  countenance,  and 
my  God. 


r 


upon  him,  while  passing  through  one  of  these 
ravines,  in  terms  which  might  seem  to  have 
been  written  in  order  to  illustrate  this  passage. 
"The  black  and  threatening  clouds  soon  en- 
veloped the  mountain-tops,  the  lightning  play- 
ing across  it  in  incessant  flashes,  while  the  loud 
thunder  reverberated  from  side  to  side  of  the 
appalling  chasm.  Between  the  peals  we  soon 
heard  a  roaring  and  continuous  sound.  It 
was  the  torrent  from  the  rain-cloud,  sweeping 
in  a  long  line  of  foam  down  the  steep  declivity, 
bearing  huge  fragments  of  rocks,  which,  strik- 
ing against  each  other,  sounded  like  thunder." 
'  Expedition  to  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea, 'quoted 
by  Wilton,  '  Negeb,'  pp.  26,  27. 

all  thy  q.va'ves,  Sec.']  These  words  occur 
without  a  change  in  Jonah  ii.  3.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  either  the  Psalmist  took  them 
from  the  Prophet,  or  vice  'versa.  The  general 
originality  of  this  beautiful  psalm  is  in  favour 
of  the  latter  alternative;  such  words  would 
naturally  recur  to  the  prophet's  mind  in  his 
affliction :  thus  he  quotes  the  eighteenth  and 
other  psalms  repeatedly,  e.g.  xxxi.  22;  the 
question  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the 
notes  on  Jonah. 

8.  command  his  lo'vingkindness~\  Cf.  Ps. 
xliv.  4,  Ixviii.  28. 


in  the  night  his  song  shall  be  'with  me"]  Job 
XXXV.  10,  "  God  my  maker,  who  giveth  songs 
in  the  night." 

9.  /  'will  sayl  The  form  of  the  Hebrew 
word  betokens  desire,  "  I  would  fain  say." 

my  rock]  Ps.  xviii.  2  5  a  steep  cliff,  inacces- 
sible to  foes,  is  meant. 

mourning]  Ps.  xxxv.  14 :  lit.  black,  clad  in 
mourning  raiment,  or  in  gloom  of  spirit. 

oppression]  The  expression  does  not  imply 
that  the  Psalmist  was  in  captivity,  but  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  men  who  hated  him.  It 
would  be  quite  suitable  to  the  position  of  a 
follower  of  David  at  some  distant  out- 
post. 

10.  As  'with  a  s<word  in  my  bones]  Or,  As  it 
were  breaking  my  bones.  Tlius  Isai. 
xxxviii.  13,  "As  a  lion  so  will  he  break  all 
my  bones."  The  Hebrew  word  (retsach)  is 
used  for  murder  in  the  6th  Commandment, 
and  in  Ps.  Ixii.  3,  "  ye  shall  be  slain."  Dr  Kay 
"as  with  a  dagger  stroke."  Breaking  or 
crushing  appears  to  be  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word.    Thus  in  Arabic  v,^ ,  magna  cum 


^i  percussit:  Frcyt.  s.v. 
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NOTES  on  Psalm  xlii.  4,  5. 


4.  D*T15^.  The  Masoretic  punctuation  makes 
this  to  be  the  Hithpael  of  an  obsolete  root : 
but  Hupfeld  observes  that  the  suffix  could 
not  be  accounted  for;  and  that  either  the 
points  must  be  altered,  so  as  to  give  the  Piel, 
or  the  suffix  must  be  omitted:  the  former 
alternative  is  preferable,  the  points  being  in 
fact  purely  exegetical,  while  the  letters  are  pre- 
served by  tradition,  and  are  not  to  be  altered 
without  necessity ;  the  difficulty  of  the  read- 
ing is  in  favour  of  its  authenticity.  The 
Arabic  derivation  is  quite  uncertain. 


5.  A  very  slight  alteration,  not  of  the  letters, 

but  of  the  points  {^rh^']  ^:S  for  ^rh^  VJ3), 
would  give  the  same  clause  with  which  both 
this  and  the  following  psalm  end,  "  the  health 
of  my  countenance  (sc.  my  salvation)  and  my 
God."  The  emendation  is  highly  probable; 
it  is  supported  by  the  Alexandrian  codex  of 
the  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  Syr.  and  Arab.,  and 
by  most  modern  critics.  Dr  Kay  defends  the 
present  text. 


PSALM  XLIII. 

I  David,  praying  to  be  resto-ed  to  the  temple, 
promisetk  to  serve  God  joyfully.  5  He  en- 
couragcth  his  soul  to  trust  in  God. 


JUDGE   me,   O  God,  and   plead  merdjla. 
my  cause  against  an  "ungodly  nTi- j-^om'a 
tion :   O  deliver  me  ^  from  the  de-  ^?«//- 
ceitful  and  unjust  man.  iniquity. 
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2  For  thou  art  the  God  of  my 
strength :  why  dost  thou  cast  me  oft'  ? 
why  go  I  mourning  because  of  the 
oppression  of  the  enemy  ? 

3  O  send  out  thy  light  and  thy 
truth:  let  them  lead  me;  let  them 
bring  me  unto  thy  holy  hill,  and  to 
thy  tabernacles. 

4  Then  will  I  go  unto  the  altar 
t  Heb.  of  God,  unto  God  ^  my  exceeding 
^tusfo/my  joy :  yea,  upon  the  harp  will  I  praise 
''^^^         thee,  O  God  my  God. 

^^  S.42.  5,       ^  «Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my 


soul?  and  why  art  thou  disquieted 
within  me?  hope  in  God:  for  I  shall 
yet  praise  him,  who  is  the  health  of 
my  countenance,  and  my  God. 

PSALM  XLIV. 

I  The  churchy  in  meviory  of  former  favours, 
7  coviplaincth  of  their  preseut  ruils.  17  Pro- 
fessing her  integrity,  23  she  fo-vently  prayeth 
for  succour. 

To  the  chief  Musician  for  the  sons  of  Korah, 
Maschil. 

E  have  heard  with  our  ears, 
O  God,  our  fathers  have  told 


w 


Psalm  XLIII. 

This  psalm  is  admitted  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  preceding  one.  It  has  the  same  metre, 
the  same  refrain,  and  refers  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, oppression  of  enemies,  banishment 
from  the  sanctuary,  and  a  sure  hope  of  deliver- 
ance and  restoration.  If  not  actually  the  com- 
pletion of  the  psalm  (which  is  most  probable, 
and  is  represented  by  some  good  MSS.),  it 
must  have  been  composed  by  the  same  author, 
and  at  the  same  time. 

1.  Jud^e  me,  O  God]  Cf.  Pss.  vli.  8, 
xxvi.  I. 

plead]  Cf.  note  on  xxxv.  i. 

ungodly  nation]  Or,  "a  nation  not  pious," 
without  religious  principles  or  feelings.  The 
people  among  whom  the  Psalmist  was  so- 
jouming  were  probably  a  mixed  race  of  wild, 
rude  habits,  such  as  at  a  later  period  occupied 
the  district  to  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

man]  It  is  uncertain  whether,  as  in  other 
psalms,  an  individual  is  singled  out  as  leader 
and  representative  of  the  wicked ;  but  the 
word  may  be  taken  collectively. 

2.  This  verse  repeats  with  slight  variations 
the  thoughts  and  even  words  of  Ps.  xlii.  9. 

3.  thy  light  and  thy  truth]  Dr  Kay  sug- 
gests that  this  refers  to  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  and  observes  that  David  had  sent  back 
the  ark  with  Zadok  the  high-priest  to  Jeru- 
salem, 2  S.  XV.  25.  There  is  a  slight,  but 
perhaps  significant,  difference  between  the  ex- 
pression used  here  and  in  Pss.  xl.  11,  Ivii.  3, 
both  Davidic  psalms. 

thy  holy  hilf]  Mount  Zion,  where  the 
sanctuary  was  placed  in  David's  reign;  see 
note  on  Ps.  iii.  4. 

tabernacles]  At  a  later  period  a  Psalmist 
would  probably  have  said  Thy  Temple.  Of 
the  two  words  for  tent  or  tabernacle  he  chooses 
that  which  signifies  "indwelling:"  the  place 
where  God  manifests  His  presence. 

4.  God  my  exceeding  joy]  Lit.  "  the  God 
of  the  joy  of  my  exultation,  source  and  sus- 
tainer  of  all  gladness  and  bliss;  a  singularly 


emphatic  combination,  such  as  St  Paul  delights 
in:  see  e.g.  2  Cor.  i.  3 — 6. 

5.  The  refrain  of  the  preceding  psalm, 
repeated  without  any  variation,  but  with  a  ful- 
ness of  meaning,  a  certainty  that  the  vows  made 
in  trouble  will  be  offered  on  the  Altar  of  God, 
and  the  hymn  of  thanksgiving  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  sacred  music  will  be  accepted. 

Ewald's  concluding  observations  on  these 
two  psalms  (p.  257)  shew  a  deep  and  heart/ 
appreciation  of  their  beauty.  ' '  I'he  two  voices 
(of  despondency  and  trust),  which  at  the  be- 
ginning stand  out  in  entire  discord  and  almost 
harsh  antagonism  (2—6),  are  at  last  brought 
into  loving  harmony,  so  that  emotion  and 
insight,  excitement  and  thoughtfuhicss  are 
wholly  reconciled,  and  are  intimately  blended. 
All  this  without  artifice  or  constraint;  the 
true  expression  of  the  struggles  between  two 
contending  forces  in  a  spirit  at  once  susceptible 
to  tenderest  fecL'ng,  yet  upon  reflection  full 
of  strength.  The  art  consists  wholly  in  the 
highest  naturalness,  and  the  purest  inspiration. 
The  imagery  also  in  all  its  details  is  in  the 
highest  degree  tender  and  poetical." 

SECOND  BOOK.     See  Introd.  p.  viii. 
Psalm  XLIV. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  psalm 
was  composed  are  described  with  more  than 
usual  minuteness.  The  national  army  had 
gone  forth,  but  had  sustained  a  severe  re- 
verse; the  enemy  had  taken  much  spoil;  mul- 
titudes had  luTn  slain,  or  scattered  among  the 
heathens;  adjoining  nations  exulted  in  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Israelites,  who  were  ovei-whelmed 
with  shame  and  confusion;  9 — 17.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nation  as  a  whole  had  been 
faithful  to  their  covenant  with  God,  were 
guiltless  of  idolatry,  and  throughout  their  trial 
could  appeal  to  His  knowledge  of  their  sin- 
cerity, 17 — Z2.  Their  representatives  therefore 
f.'lt  themselves  justified  in  pleading  God's  mer- 
cies, I — 3,  finding  in  them  a  sure  pledge  of 
deliverance  and  victory,  4 — 8. 

Considerable  importance  attaches  to  the 
question,  to  what  period  and  circumstances 
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us,   what   work  thou  didst   in   their 
days,  in  the  times  of  old. 

2  How  thou  didst  drive  out  the 
heathen  with  thy  hand,  and  plantedst 
them;  how  thou  didst  afflict  the  peo- 
ple, and  cast  them  out. 

3  For  they  got  not  the  land  in 
possession  by  their  own  sword,  nei- 
ther did  their  own  arm  save  them : 


but  thy  right  hand,  and  thine  arm, 
and  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  be- 
cause thou  hadst  a  favour  unto  them. 

4  Thou  art  my  King,  O  God : 
command  deliverances  for  Jacob. 

5  Through  thee  will  we  push  down 
our  enemies  :  through  thy  name  will 
we  tread  them  under  that  rise  up  a- 
gainst  us. 


in  the  history  of  Israel  such  a  description  is 
applicable.  It  is  the  psalm  which  critics  of 
very  different  schools  have  assigned  with  the 
greatest  confidence  to  the  Maccabean  period ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  psalm 
peculiarly  adapted  to  express  the  feelings  of 
the  people  at  that  time,  it  was  continually  in 
their  mouths.  Then,  in  fact,  Levites  daily 
in  the  pulpits  stood  up  and  cried  aloud, 
"  Awake,  why  sleepest  Thou,  O  Lord?  "  i;. 
23;  hence  called  "awakeners."  But  there 
are  insuperable  objections  to  the  hypothesis. 
The  period  of  the  Maccabees  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  general,  all  but  universal  apostasy; 
the  only  defeat  sustained  by  the  armies  of 
Judas  Maccabeus  was  in  an  expedition  under- 
taken by  two  generals,  Joseph  and  Azariah, 
against  his  express  orders,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
envy  and  vainglory,  see  i  Mace.  v.  56 — 62; 
Judas  M.  himself  had  contracted  an  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  exclusive  reliance  on  the  Lord  expressed 
in  "w.  4— 7 :  nor,  had  this  psalm  been  written 
after  his  death,  is  it  probable  that  all  allusion 
to  such  a  calamity  would  have  been  wanting. 
To  these  objections  it  must  be  added  that  the 
style  of  the  psalm  belongs  to  the  best  age  of 
Hebrew;  that  the  notice  of  Korahites  points 
to  a  period  preceding  the  captivity ;  and  that 
even  supposing  that  the  Canon  may  not  have 
been  absolutely  closed  before  the  Maccabean 
age,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  psalm  composed 
then  should  have  been  inserted  among  others 
which  are  unquestionably  ancient. 

To  other  conjectural  dates  forcible  objec- 
tions may  be  urged.  The  psalm  could  scarcely 
refer  to  the  defeat  of  Josiah,  since  notice  of 
his  death  would  certainly  have  formed  its  most 
prominent  characteristic  (cf.  ^  K.  xxiii.  29  ff., 
Zech.  xii.  11)  ;  nor  was  that  king's  expedition 
undertaken  for  religious  objects:  see  nj.  22, 
and  compare  2  Ghro.  xxxv.  22.  Jehoiakim, 
whose  capture  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
given  occasion  to  this  and  to  some  other 
psalms,  "did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,"  2  Chro.  xxxvi.  5.  The  ravages 
of  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  in  Jehoram's 
reign  were  "a  plague"  inflicted  for  the  idola- 
try of  the  king  and  his  people ;  see  a  Chro. 
xxi.  12 — 17. 

Upon  the  whole  the  most  probable  date  is 
that  which    is    naturally  suggested    by   the 


mention  of  the  Korahites,  and  by  the  place 
of  this  psalm  in  the  Psalter;  together  with 
other  notices,  which  indicate  the  reign  of 
David,  when  the  nation,  as  such,  was  free 
from  idolatry,  and  engaged  in  frequent  wars. 
An  occasion  is  suggested  by  the  inscription 
of  Ps.  Ix.,  which  records  an  event,  passed  over 
in  the  brief  accounts  in  Kings  and  Chron. ; 
viz.  an  incursion  of  Edomites,  while  David 
was  engaged  in  the  Syrian  campaign.  From 
incidental  notices  we  learn  that  the  Israelites 
then  suffered  severely,  losing  so  vast  a  number 
that  Joab  was  sent  to  bury  the  slain  while 
David  completed  the  subjugation  of  Edom; 
compare  ^  S.  viii.  13  (where  Edom  should 
be  read,  LXX.  rr^v  'ibovjxaiav,  for  Aram,  i.e. 
Syria);  Ps.  Ix.  inscription,  and  i  K.  xi.  15. 
No  other  period  can  be  pointed  out  which 
accounts  more  satisfactorily  for  the  combina- 
tion of  most  opposite  feelings,  humiliation  and 
confidence,  mourning  and  hope,  earnest  re- 
monstrance and  unshaken  trust. 

The  psalm  has  three  main  divisions,  very  dis- 
tinctly marked ;  at  the  end  of  nj.  8  by  Selah, 
and  of  16  and  22  by  change  of  tone.  The 
strophes  are  of  unequal  length,  increasing 
or  shortening  in  accordance  with  the  Psalm- 
ist's feelings. 

1.  our  fathers  hanje  told  US']  In  accordance 
with  the  injunctions  frequently  recorded  in 
the  Pentateuch,  e.g.  Exod.  x.  2,  xii.  26,  27, 
xiii.  8,  10;  cf.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  3. 

2.  plantedst']  Exod.  xv.  17. 

cast  them  out]  Thus  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  but 
most  commentators  render  it  "but  Thou 
didst  spread  them  out,"  sc.  the  Israelites,  like 
the  branches  of  a  great  tree ;  cf.  Ps.  Ixxx.  9 — 
13. 

3.  See  Deut.  viii.  17;  Josh.  xxiv.  12. 

4.  my  King]  Cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  5,  and 
note  on  Ps.  xx.  9. 

command.,  &c.]  As  an  act  of  kingly  might: 
cf.  Lev.  XXV.  21 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  8 ;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3. 

5.  push  dovon]  The  Hebrew  word  applies 
properly  to  horned  beasts,  the  wild  bull, 
bisons,  &c.,  frequently  taken  as  symbols  of 
strength  and  force,  see  Deut.  xxxiii.  17.  The 
expression  shews  that  the  power  of  the  nation 
was  not  broken,  and  that  the  reverse,  though 
severe,  was  but  temporary. 
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6  For  I  will  not  trust  in  my  bow, 
neither  shall  my  sword  save  me. 

7  But  thou  hast  saved  us  from  our 
enemies,  and  hast  put  them  to  shame 
that  hated  us. 

8  In  God  we  boast  all  the  day  long, 
and  praise  thy  name  for  ever.     Selah. 

9  But  thou  hast  cast  ofF,  and  put 
us  to  shame ;  and  goest  not  forth  with 
our  armies. 

10  Thou  makest  us  to  turn  back 
from  the  enemy:  and  they  which 
hate  us  spoil  for  themselves. 

f  Heb.  1 1  Thou  hast  given  us  ^  like  sheep 

^JJl^'^ "^ appointed  for  meat;  and  hast  scattered 
f  Hftb.       us  among  the  heathen. 
ricius.  12  Thou   sellest    thy    people   ^for 


nought,    and    dost    not    increase    thy 
wealth  by  their  price. 

13  '^Thou  makest  us  a  reproach  to  «  Ps.  79.4. 
our  neighbours,  a  scorn  and  a  derision 

to  them  that  are  round  about  us. 

14  ^Thou    makest    us    a    byword  *Jer.  24.9. 
among  the  heathen,  a  shaking  of  the 

head  among  the  people. 

15  My  confusion  is  continually 
before  me,  and  the  shame  of  my  face 
hath  covered  me, 

16  For  the  voice  of  him  that  rc- 
proacheth  and  blasphemeth ;  by  reason 
of  the  enemy  and  avenger. 

17  All  this  is  come  upon  us;  yet 
have  we  not  forgotten  thee,  neither 
have  we  dealt  falsely  in  thy  covenant. 


tread  them  under]  continues  the  metaphor ; 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  hope,  see  a  S.  viii. 

9 — 16.  The  transition  of  thought  is  sud- 
den, abrupt,  vehement;  true  as  all  that  has 
been  said  may  be,  yet  a  great  and  terrible  blow 
has  been  inflicted,  and  the  people  are  yet  en- 
during the  consequences. 

9.  our  armies']  The  expression  implies  the 
actual  existence  of  considerable  armies,  such 
as  Judah  did  not  possess  after  the  reign  of 
David,  at  any  time  which  critics  have  fixed 
upon  for  the  composition  of  this  psalm. 

11.  scattered]  The  defeat  appears  to  have 
taken  place  beyond  the  frontier,  so  that  the 
fugitives  were  driven  among  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  All  the  expressions  indicate  a  fear- 
ful defeat  and  slaughter,  but  not  a  conquest, 
certainly  not  a  capture  of  Jerusalem.  The 
expression  scarcely  seems  applicable  to  the 
selling  of  Israelitish  captives,  of  which  there 
are  notices  under  the  early  kings ;  sc.  by  the 
Tyrians,  Joel  iii.  6 ;  and  by  the  Philistines  of 
Gaza,  Amos  i.  6.  This  psalm  was  evidently 
sung  while  the  invasion  was  still  proceeding. 

12.  for  nought]  This  exactly  expresses 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew;  lit.  "for  no- 
wealth."  There  may  possibly  be  a  reference  to 
a  Hebrew  father's  right  to  dispose  of  his  chil- 
dren (so  Hupf.) ;  but  it  more  probably  indicates 
a  feeling  that  a  people  so  cast  off  are  treated  as 
worthless.  Compare  Deut.  xxxii.  30;  Judg. 
ii.  14,  iii.  8,  iv.  a,  9 :  to  the  first  of  which 
passages  the  Psalmist  not  improbably  refers. 
It  may  be  that  the  assertion  that  God  gains 
nothing  by  giving  up  His  people  has  a  still 
deeper  meaning,  and  implies  that  He  must 
have  a  special  intention,  viz.  of  testing  their 
faith,  or  bringing  them  to  repentance :  in  corre- 
lation with  this  phrase  is  the  equally  freciuent 
statement  that  when  tried,  and  restored,  they 


are  ransomed  without  price.  Both  thoughts 
occur  constantly  in  the  prophets ;  see  Isai.  xlv. 
13,  Iii.  3  ;  Jer.  xv.  13. 

13.  a  reproach]  For  corresponding  ex- 
pressions cf  Ps.  xxxix.  8,  Ixxix.  4,  Ixxxix.  41 ; 
Neh.  ii.  17.  The  Psalmist  exhausts  the  terms 
for  such  insults  as  at  every  season  of  na- 
tional calamity  were  heaped  upon  Israel  by 
Philistines,  Edomites,  and  the  "  children  of 
Lot." 

14.  a  byivord]  This  word  expresses  very 
accurately  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  "  mashal  " 
(generally  rendered  "  proverb"),  which  includes 
all  sententious  or  proverbial  sayings  ;  cf.  Job 
xvii.  6. 

16.  ai^enger]  Lit.  him  that  taketh 
vengeance.  The  expression  is  specific,  and 
probably  implies  that  the  war  was  carried  on 
by  the  enemy  to  recover  lost  territory,  or  to 
avenge  former  defeats.  This  applies  to  a  time 
such  as  that  of  David,  when  the  Israelites 
made  foreign  excursions,  but  less  aptly  to  that 
of  the  Maccabees. 

17.  yet  have  ewe  not  forgotten  thee]  The 
whole  of  this  very  remarkable  passage  claims 
for  the  Israelites  not  only  freedom  from  the 
old  national  tendency  to  idolatry,  but  thorough 
sincerity  in  religion,  and  consistent  integrity  of 
life.  The  only  time  at  which  such  a  de- 
scription could  have  been  used  with  propriety 
must  have  been  one  of  national  reformation; 
not,  however,  preceded  by  apostasy,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  still  more 
so  in  that  of  the  Maccabees ;  but  a  thorough, 
earnest,  and  successful  reformation,  such  as 
was  undoubtedly  that  which  took  place  in 
the  early  part  of  David's  reign  at  Jerusalem. 
The  Korahites  might  well  have  composed 
and  sung  the  psalm  at  that  time,  after  a 
severe,  though  temporary  reverse,  as  a  solemn 
act  of  national  supplication. 
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I  Or, 
goings. 


'  Rom.  8. 
56. 


18  Our  heart  is  not  turned  back, 
neither  have  our  "  steps  declined  from 
thy  way ; 

19  Though  thou  hast  sore  broken 
us  in  the  place  of  dragons,  and  covered 
us  with  the  shadow  of  death. 

20  If  we  have  forgotten  the  name 
of  our  God,  or  stretched  out  our  hands 
to  a  strange  god ; 

21  Shall  not  God  search  this  out.? 
for  he  knoweth  the  secrets  of  the 
heart. 

22  *^Yea,  for  thy  sake  are  we  killed 
all  the  day  long;  we  are  counted  a^ 
sheep  for  the  slaughter. 

23  Awake,  why  sleepest  thou^,  O 
Lord  ?  arise,  cast  us  not  off  for  ever.. 


24  Wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face, 
and  forgettest  our  affliction  and  our 
oppression  ? 

25  For  our  soul  is  bowed  down  to 
the  dust:  our  belly  cleaveth  unto  the 
earth. 

26  Arise  ^fbr  our  help,  and  redeem  ^  HeU 
us  for  thy  mercies'  sake. 


a  Iielpfor 
us. 


PSALM  XLV. 

I.  T/ie  majesty,  and  grace  of  Christ'' s  kingdom. 
10  The  duty  of  the.  chnrch^,  and  the  boiefits 
thereof. 

To  the  chief  Musician  upon-  Shoshannim,  for  \nst/-^ 
the  sons  of  Korah,  llMaschil,  A  Song  of  loves,  tiln!^'^' 

MY    heart    Ms    inditing   a   ^00^  hoUet'h,  or, 
matter:  I  speak  of  the  things  f^?''^'* 


19.  the  place  of  dragons']  the  place 
of  jackals:  the  place  where  jackals  troop 
together  to  prey  upon  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
Ps.  Ixiii.  10.  Hitzig  would  identify  this  with  the 
country  about  Jamnia,  where  jackals  are  said  to 
abound;  but  the  description  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  any  district  in  Palestine ;  and  is 
especially  suitable  to  the  field,  which  the  de- 
feated army  could  not  for  a  time  approach  even 
to  bury  the  corpses  of  their  comrades. 

20.  Compare  the  protestations  o£  Job, 
ch.  xxxi. 

21.  search  this  out]  This  implies  far  more 
than  a  mere  suppression  of  idolatrous  worship. 
The  writer  must  have  felt  that  the  nation,  as 
a  whole,  was  clear  of  the  guilt  of  apostasy. 
For  the  expressions  cf.  Ps.  cxxxix.  i ;  Jer. 
xvii.  10  ;  Job  xxxi.  14. 

22.  for  thy  sake]  This  vei-se  supplies  the 
strongest  argument  for  the  Maccabean  date: 
but  in  truth  it  is  equally  suitable  to  that  of 
David.  In  the  king's  mind,  and  in  that  of 
the  Levites,  the  cause  of  Israel  was  the  cause 
of  God :  they  fought  for  Him,  and  died  for 
Him.  For  St  Paul's  application  of  the  woids 
see  raarg.  ref. 

23.  ji-vjake]  This  bold  address  occurs  fre- 
cmently  in  the  psalms,  e.g.  vii.  6,  xxxv.  23, 
lix.  4,  5. 

IV hy  sleepest  thou]  The  sleep  of  God,  a 
hold  metaphor,  implies  an  apparent  suspen- 
sion of  His  providential  government,  when 
His  foes  are  triumphant,  and  His  servants  de- 
feated. It  suggests,  however,  that  the  suspen- 
sion is  but  temporary,  and  has  more  of  hope 
than  despondency.  The  Psalmist  knows  that 
"  He  who  keepeth  Israel  neither  slumbers  nor 
sleeps." 

O  Lord]  Not  Jehovah,  but  Adonai :  the 
Psalmist  does  not  use  the  Name  which  specially 
recalls  the  spiritual  covenant,  but  one  which 

PSAL. 


implies  dominion :  he  appeals  to  the  King  and 
God  of  the  nation. 
Cf.  Ps. 


25. 


cxix.  25. 


Psalm  XLV. 

This  psalm-  celebrates  the  nuptials  of  an 
anointed  king.  It  describes  him  as  beautiful 
and  gracious,  blessed  for  evermore ;  as  a  con- 
queror, whose  objects  are  truth,  humility, 
and  righteousness ;  as  a  divine  person,  bearing 
the  name  of  God,  seated  on  an  everlasting 
throne,  ruling  in  righteousness,  anointed  with 
the  oil  of  gladness,  received'  with  the  strains  of 
harps  in  ivory  palaces:  his  bride  is  a  king's 
daughter,  one  of  a  foreign  race,  beautiful  and 
glorious ;  her  attendants  are  pure  virgins  ;  her 
children  are  to  be  princes  in  all  the  earth. 

Most  of  the  later  commentators,  including 
some  of  undoubted  soundness,  hold  this  to  be 
a  bridal  hymn  written  for  the  nuptials  of  a 
king  of  Israel  or  Judah :  but  the  imagery, 
though  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  such  an 
event,  is  in  many  points  utterly  unsuitable, 
and  the  direct  ascription  of  divinity  to  an 
earthly  king  is  contrary  to  the  usage  and  spirit 
of  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  Some  have  sug- 
gested Ahab,  others  Jehoram  (both  on  account 
of  the  connection  with  Tyre  through  Jezebel 
and  Athaliah)  ;,  a  notion  which  scarcely  needs 
refutation,  but  which  proves  how  strongly  the 
objection  to  Solomon  is  felt  by  those  who 
maintain  it.  Against  Solomon  it  may  be  urged 
that  he  was  emphatically  a  prince  of  peace, 
and  that  gifts  betokening  submission  would  not 
have  been  offered  by  the  Tyrians  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  marrying  an  Egyptian  princess. 
These  objections  together,  especially  the  first, 
are  fatal.  There  remains  no  other  alternative 
but  to  take  the  old  traditional  interpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  church,  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  (Heb.  i. 
8,  9)  and  accepted  by  Michaelis,  Roseumiiller, 
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which  I  have  made  touching  the  king : 
of  a 


is   the 


pen 


ready 


my   tongue 
writer. 

2  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children 
of  men  :  grace  is  poured  into  thy  hps  : 


therefore  God  hath  blessed  thee  for 
ever. 

3  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh, 
O  most  mighty,  with  thy  glory  and 
thy  majesty. 


and  other  writers ;  and  to  regard  this  psalm 
as  directly  Messianic.  See  Introduction,  §  i8. 
The  ideal  which  floats  before  the  mind  of  the 
writer  is  that  of  a  Prince  combining  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  best  kings  of  Judah  with 
a  divine  nature,  such  as  is  distinctly  intimated 
in  ancient  prophecies.  The  daughter  of  the 
King  is  the  nation  in  its  religious  aspect,  or 
the  Church ;  her  attendants,  the  honourable 
women,  themselves  also  daughters  of  kings, 
represent  foreign  nations  brought  into  willing 
submission  to  the  Messiah.  The  dominion 
of  the  King  and  of  the  Bride  administered  by 
their  royal  offspring  (see  note  on  •:;.  i6)  ex- 
tends to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  will 
endure  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  psalm  consists  of  two  principal  parts, 
with  a  brief  introduction  and  conclusion. 
From  a  to  9  the  glory  of  the  King  is  de- 
scribed ;  from  lo  to  17  the  beauty  and  splen- 
dour of  the  Bride,  to  whom  exhortations  and 
promises  are  addressed.  The  structure,  as 
Kttster  points  out,  is  highly  artistic:  i,  i,  3; 
3)  i»  3,  3,1,  I :  divided  into  two  parts  by  1;.  9, 
each  part  with  similar  strophes,  but  in  reversed 
order. 

Inscription  —  Shoshannhn]  i.e.  lilies:  as 
in  Pss.  Ixix.,  Ixxx.,  see  also  Ix.  Probably 
the  tune  or  melody  to  which  the  psalm  was 
sung  or  recited,  but  the  word  may  be 
metaphorical,  equivalent  to  beautiful  maidens, 
brides  or  bridesmaids:  and  the  meaning  may 
be  a  psalm  to  be  recited  to  a  melody  adapted 
to  a  bridal  solemnity.  The  combination  of 
•'Maschil,"  a  song  of  instruction,  with  "a 
song  of  loves  "  is  peculiar,  and  indicates  pro- 
bably the  religious  and  mystic  character  of 
this  psalm. 

A  certain  sacredness  attaches  to  the  lily; 
"  lily-work  was  on  the  capitals  of  the  pillars 
Jachin  and  Boaz,  i  K.  vii.  19,  22,  and  on 
the  brim  of  the  molten  sea,  ib.  26."     Kay. 

1.  My  heart,  &c.]  Such  an  introduction 
is  peculiar  to  psalms  of  high  and  solemn 
import,  and  is  not  found  in  those  which 
refer  to  personal  feelings,  or  to  temporary 
occasions. 

is  inditing]  Or,  utters.  The  Hebrew  word 
occurs  only  in  this  passage,  but  it  undoubt- 
edly means  "gushes,"  bubbles  up,  like  boil- 
ing water,  or  a  spring,  stirred  and  forced 
by  an  inner  commotion  of  joyful  feelings: 
contrast  Ps.  xxxix.  i,  2. 

a  good  matter]  a  good  word,  i.e.  a  beau- 
tiful utterance,  a  hymn  full  of  goodness  and 
joy,  gushing  out  from  the  full  heart. 


I  speak  of  the  things]  The  Hebrew  gives 
a  different  and  more  forcible  meaning :  I 
speak;  my  works  are  for  the  King,  i.e. 
I  speak  (moved  by  an  inward  impulse),  and 
all  my  words  have  but  one  object,  the  praise 
of  the  King.  The  word  rendered  "works" 
exactly  corresponds  to  poem  (noirjiJLaTa, 
Theod.),  that  which  a  poet  makes.  Kbster 
refers  it  to  the  artistic  structure,  see  above:  Dr 
Kay  connects  it  with  the  wrought  tapestry  of 
the  tabernacle,  to  which  the  same  word  is 
applied  in  Exod.  xxvi.  i,  and  elsewhere. 

my  tongue]  The  tongue  expresses  the  in- 
ward thought  fluently,  rapidly,  either  "as  a 
short-hand  writer"  (employed  at  a  very  early 
period),  or  "  as  a  well-instructed  scribe."  The 
LXX.  ypafifiaTevs  o^vypdfos.  Thus  Ezra  is 
called  "a  ready  scribe"  (THD  nSID),  vii.  6. 

2.  fairer]  The  beauty  of  the  King  is  placed 
first  with  peculiar  fitness  in  a  bridal  hymn ; 
but  the  beauty  here  spoken  of  is  a  divine 
attribute ;  the  word  is  the  same  in  derivation 
as  that  applied  to  Jehovah,  Ps.  1.  2,  but  even 
stronger  m  its  form,  which  occurs  in  no  other 
passage.  Beauty  was  regarded  by  the  He- 
brew as  the  outward  manifestation  of  inherent 
nobleness,  or  of  a  nature  akin  to  the  divine. 
In  this  case  the  beauty  is  expressly  said  to  be 
above  that  of  man,  an  expression  which  marks 
the  object  of  the  hymn,  as  One  standing  apart 
from  and  above  those  whose  nature  He  shares. 
The  representation  is  unquestionably  ideal: 
it  refers  to  the  Messiah.  Compare  Isai. 
xxxiii.  17.  Thus  the  Chaldee  paraphrast, 
"Thy  beauty,  O  King  xMessiah,  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  sons  of  men."  Cf.  Song  of 
Sol.  V.  10. 

grace]  The  grace  of  sweetness,  loveliness, 
all  that  is  attractive  and  gracious  in  expres- 
sion, has  its  seat  upon  the  lips  of  the  King; 
from  such  lips  none  but  gracious  words  can 
flow;  the  anointing  Spirit  dwells  upon  them: 
cf  Luke  iv.  18,  22,  where  the  word  is  used 
with  special  reference  to  Isai.  Ixi.  i — 3. 

therefore]  The  blessing  is  inseparable  from 
the  spiritual  gifts  and  graces  visibly  repre- 
sented in  the  Person  of  the  Glorified  Messiah; 
such  a  declaration  would  hardly  have  been 
made  of  a  mere  earthly  king. 

for  e^er]  See  'w.  6,  17. 

3.  O  most  mighty.,  ivith  thy  glory]  Thus 
Ps.  xxiv.  8,  10,  tivice  of  the  King  ot  Glory; 
see  also  Isai.  ix.  6,  where  the  same  word,  com- 
bined with  El,  is  applied  to  the  Messiah. 
The  Psalmist  bids  the  King  gird  on  his 
sword,  and   array  himself   with  glory  and 
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tHeb.  4  And  In  thy  majesty  ^ride  pros- 

^thoi!Ude  perously  because  of  truth  and  meek- 
tiwu.         2^ess  and  righteousness ;  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible  things. 
5  Thine  arrows  are  sharp  in  the 
^  heart  of  the  king's  enemies ;  whereby 

P  the  people  fall  under  thee. 

«Hebr.i.8.       6  '^Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever 


and  ever :  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom 
is  a  right  sceptre. 

7  Thou  lovest  righteousness,  and 
hatest  wickedness:  therefore  God, 
thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows. 

8  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh, 


and  aloes,  and  cassia,  out  of  the 


ivory 


majesty,  the  attributes  of  God(seePs.  xcvi.  7), 
of  which  those  of  Messiah,  and  of  the  king 
as  type  of  Messiah  (see  xxi.  5),  are  the  re- 
flection. The  sword  of  Messiah  (the  sharp 
two-edged  sword  of  Revelation,  i.  16,  and  xix. 
15)  is  the  Word  of  God.  See  Isai.  xh"x.  2; 
Heb.  iv.  12.  Dr  Kay  takes  "thy  glory  and 
thy  majesty"  to  be  in  apposition  to  "  sword." 

4.  ride  prosperoujly]  Literally,  "  prosper, 
ride;"  but  the  word  for  "prosper"  means 
rather  "go  forth,"  "break  forth,"  and  thq 
word  rendered  "ride"  means  either  "drive 
a  war-chariot,"  or  "ride  a  war-horse."  The 
King  goes  forth,  like  the  Sun  (see  Ps.  xix. 
4—6),  "conquering  and  to  conquer,"  Rev. 
vi.  2. 

because  of]  i.e.  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and 
the  meekness  which  is  one  with  rijjhteous- 
ness.  The  combination  of  the  two  words 
meekness  and  righteousness  is  marked  by  a 
singular  construction  in  the  Hebrew ;  the  two 
attributes  are,  so  to  speak,  identified.  The 
one  object  of  the  wars  of  God's  Anointed  is  to 
make  the  attributes  incarnate  in  Him  trium- 
phant; cf.  Zech.  ix.  9. 

thy  right  hand  shall  teach]  The  right  hand 
is  personified:  the  course  of  the  warrior  is 
cleared  for  him  by  his  own  achievements; 
his  right  hand,  so  to  speak,  leads  the  warrior 
onward,  and  may  be  said  by  a  bold  figure  to 
teach  him  the  terrible  things  which  it  exe- 
cutes. 

5.  The  construction  of  this  verse  is  ra- 
ther difficult,  but  the  meaning  is  clear:  Thine 
arrows  are  sharp — peoples  fall  under 
thee — in  the  heart  of  the  enemies  of 
the  King.  The  Psalmist  sees  the  battle- 
field, the  sharp  arrows  fly,  the  people  fall; 
he  looks,  there  are  the  arrows  in  their  hearts. 
The  vividness  of  the  description  is  lost  by  a 
prosaic  translation  which  supplies  the  ellipses. 

6.  Thy  throne,  O  God]  This  is  the  literal, 
and  grammatical  construction.  The  King  is 
addressed  as  God  (thus  Aq.  6  6p6vos  <rov, 
^ee  :  the  other  Greek  Vv.  have  the  same  mean- 
ing, o  Beos).  Feeling  that  such  words  could 
not  possibly  be  addressed  to  an  earthly  king, 
commentators  have  suggested  other  interpre- 
tations; such  as  "  thy  throne  (is  a  throne  of) 
God :"  but  it  is  certain  that  no  such  explana- 
tion would  have  been  thought  of,  had  not  a 
doctrinal  bias  intervened.     The  word  "  God" 


is  applied  to  kings,  and  even  to  judges,  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  divine  power  and  justice; 
see  Exod.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  8  (Heb.)  ;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  i, 
6 ;  but  never  in  a  direct  address  as  in  this  and  in 
the  following  verse.  The  Person  before  the 
Psalmist's  mind  was  a  visible  manifestation 
of  the  Godhead ;  the  ideal  King  of  Whom  his 
earthly  sovereign  was  an  imperfect  type.  The 
objection  that  the  Messiah  is  never  called 
God  or  addressed  as  God  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, begs  the  entire  question  and  is  untrue 
(see  Isai.  viii.  8,  "  O  Immanuel ").  Other  ex- 
planations of  this  passage  are  contrary  to  its 
plain  and  literal  meaning.  On  the  whole  pas- 
sage see  Dr  Pusey,  '  Daniel  the  Prophet,'  pp. 
470,  471,  and  Liddon,  who  quotes  him, 
'i3ampton  Lectures,'  p.  182. 

for  e'ver  and  e-ver]  The  strongest  possible 
terms  are  here  used  to  denote  absolute  eter- 
nity. 

the  sceptre,  &c.]  Compare  the  address  to 
God,  Ps.  Ixvii.  4,  and  see  xcvi.  10. 

7.  God,  thy  God]  The  old  Vv.  and  most 
interpreters  take  "  God  "  and  "  Thy  God  "  to 
be  in  apposition.  The  construction,  however, 
is  unusual,  and  the  more  natural  interpreta- 
tion would  be,  "Therefore,  O  God,  Thy  God 
hath  anointed  Thee."  This  agrees  with  the 
preceding  verse,  "Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for 
ever  and  ever."  The  Version  in  the  Prayer- 
book  inserts  "even"  before  "thy  God."  Our 
Version  faithfully  represents  the  original,  and 
leaves  the  question  as  to  the  construction 
unsettled.  The  Hebrew  punctuation  is  in 
favour  of  the  ordinary  translation,  and  pro- 
bably suggested  it:  but  at  the  utmost  it  repre- 
sents the  Masoretic  tradition ;  on  which  see 
critical  Note  to  Ps.  xxii.  16. 

oil  0/ gladness]  i.  e.  with  joy  symbolized  on 
festive  occasions  by  precious  unguents.  The 
gladness  flows  (like  Aaron's  "  precious  oint- 
ment," Ps.  cxxxiii.  2)  from  the  head  of  the 
King  to  the  skirts  of  His  raiment;  it  is  diffused 
over  every  portion  of  His  mystic  body. 

abo've  thy  felloivs]  i.  e.  above  all  other 
kings.  See  i  K.  iii.  11 — 13  ;  where  God  de- 
clares to  Solomon  "  There  shall  not  be  any 
among  the  kings  like  unto  thee." 

8.  All  thy  garments,  &c.]  Lit.  "Myrrh 
and  aloes,  cassia  are  all  thy  garments,"  so 
impregnated  with  precious  odours  that  they 
are,  so  to  speak,  woven  out  of  them;  nought 
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palaces,  whereby  they  have  made  thee 
glad.  ^^ 

9  Kings*  daughters  were  among 
thy  honourable  women :  upon  thy 
right  hand  did  stand  the  queen  in 
gold  of  Ophir. 

10  Hearken,  O  daughter,  and  con- 
sider, and  incline  thine  ear;  forget 
also  thine  own.  people,  and  thy  father's 
house ; 


1 1  So  shall  the  king  greatly  desire 
thy  beauty :  for  he  is  thy  Lord ;  and 
worship  thou  him. 

12  And  the  daughter  of  Tyre  jZ'^// 
he  there  with   a  gift;    even   the  rich 
among  the  people  shall  intreat  ♦thytHeb 
favour. 

13  The  king's  daughter  is  all  glo- 
rious within  :  her  clothing /V  of  wrought 
gold. 


thy/ace^ 


but  odours  themselves.  The  passion  for 
costly  scents  has  always  been  characteristic 
of  Orientals. 

^herehfl  The  Hebrew  is  not  quite  clear, 
but  the  latter  half  of  the  verse  may  probably 
be  rendered  "  from  palaces  of  ivory  strains 
of  harps  delight  thee."  As  the  bridegroom 
enters  the  palace,  where  the  queen  awaits 
him,  the  mmstrels  welcome  him  with  their 
harps.  There  is  frequent  mention  of  ivory  in 
the  Bible;  even  of  an  ivory  palace,  as  in  i  K. 
xxii.  39;  Amos  iii.  15;  see  also  Song  Sol.  vii. 
4.  The  mention  of  palaces,  however,  not 
one,  but  several,  agrees  with  the  ideal,  or 
Messianic  interpretation.  It  is  improbable 
that  Solomon,  in  whose  reign  ivory  appears 
first  to  have  been  imported  (see  i  K.  x.  2z), 
or  any  of  his  successors  possessed  buildings 
constructed  of  so  rare  and  precious  a  ma- 
terial. N.B.  The  explanation  of  ""JD  as 
equivalent  to  p  with  an  ellipsis  of  the  rela- 
tive pronoun  is  now  generally  abandoned,  but 
is  defended  by  Dr  Kay. 

9.  thy  honourable  (women']  Lit.  "Thy  pre- 
cious ones,"  *'  Thy  jewels."  It  could  scarcely 
be  said  of  any  of  the  later  kings  of  Judah 
that  kings'  daughters  were  among  the  attend- 
ants upon  his  queen.  One  of  David's  wives 
was  the  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur 
(a  S.  iii.  3) ;  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  is 
the  only  wife  of  Solomon  whose  royal  parent- 
age is  recorded.  Like  other  peculiar  traits  in 
the  description  this  is  wholly  ideal;  it  has 
its  true,  though  mystical  interpretation,  in  the 
Churches  which  recognize  in  Christ  their  Lord. 

upon  thy  right  hand  did  stand]  See  i  K.  ii.  19. 

the  queen]  The  Hebrew  word  is  not  that 
which  is  generally  used  to  designate  the 
queens  of  Israelitish  princes.  It  is  a  poetical 
•word,  and  denotes  a  peculiarity  in  the  choice 
and  position  of  the  bnde.  Mystically  it  must 
refer  to  the  Church,  but  in  her  perfect  purity 
and  unity,  as  she  is  described  in  the  book  of 
Revelation,  xix.  7,  8,  xxi.  2. 

in  gold  of  Ophir]  See  note  on  Job  xxviii. 
16,  and  I  K.  ix.  28.  From  i  Chro.  xxix.  4, 
it  appears  that  "gold  of  Ophir"  was  well- 
known  in  David's  time. 

10.  Hearken]  The  earnestness  of  this  three- 
fold address  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  occa- 


sion: how  difficult  to  gain  the  attention  of 
the  bride,  how  needful  to  make  her  fully  con- 
scious of  the  complete  change  of  sphere,  in- 
volving the  disruption  of  old  ties,  and  the 
entire  surrender  of  heart  to  new  duties. 
Equally  true  and  forcible  is  the  application  to 
the  Church ;  she  has  one  work,  to  give  herself 
up  to  Christ;  one  sacrifice  to  make — that 
of  all  associations  and  bonds  alien  to  Him. 
Moll  regards  this  address  as  inapplicable  to 
the  Jewish  Church,  and  draws  from  it  an 
argument  against  the  Messianic  interpretation 
of  the  psalm,  but  the  Church,  as  such,  is  in- 
variably represented  as  taken  out  of  the  hea- 
then world;  even  of  the  race  of  Israel  it  is 
said,  their  "  fathers  served  other  gods."  Josh, 
xxiv.  15 :  see  too  Deut.  xxvi.  5. 

O  daughter]  A  form  of  address  at  once 
tender,  affectionate,  and  peculiarly  appro- 
priate. The  Queen  is  at  the  transition  point 
from  maidenhood  to  womanhood:  just  enter- 
ing the  King's  palace  with  old  associations 
lingering  in  her  spirit,  which  give  a  peculiar 
charm  to  this  word  of  gracious  welcome. 

11.  So  shall  the  king]  The  love  of  the  King 
is  thus  represented  as  won  by  the  love  of  the 
Bride;  that  alone  makes  her  other  charms 
attractive. 

thy  Lord]  This  of  course  would  be  true  of  the 
brideof  an  Israelitish  king,and  the  word  render- 
ed worship  is  used  of  the  obeisance  offered  unto 
a  king  by  his  wife  (see  e.g.  i  K.  i.  16);  but 
it  has  a  peculiar  significance  as  applied  to  the 
relation  between  Christ  and  His  Church. 

12.  Jnd  the  daughter  of  lyre]  The  Psalm- 
ist has  before  him  the  daughter  of  Tyre 
(representing  the  wealth  of  the  heathen  world) ; 
her  princely  merchants  offer  gifts,  tokens  of 
willing  submission  and  allegiance  to  the  queen. 
The  only  historical  events  to  which  such  a 
statement  could  possibly  apply  are  the  mar- 
riages of  Solomon,  and  of  Jehoram,  who  mar- 
ried Athaliah  the  granddaughter  of  a  king  of 
Tyre.  Certainly  that  alliance  would  not  be 
celebrated  by  Korahites,  moved  by  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

13.  all  glorious  luithin]  all  glory  In- 
wardly. The  commentators  generally  take 
this  to  mean  "  in  the  inner  chamber  of  the 
palace,"  where  the  bride  first  takes  off  her 
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14  She  shall  be  brought  unto  the 
king  in  raiment  of  needlework:  the 
virgins  her  companions  that  follow 
her  shall  be  brought  unto  thee. 

15  With  gladness  and  rejoicing 
shall  they  be  brought  :  they  shall 
enter  into  the  king's  palace. 

16  Instead  of  thy  fathers  shall  be 
thy  children,  whom  thou  mayest 
make  princes  in  all  the  earth. 

17  I   will   make   thy  name  to  be 


remembered  in  all  generations :  there- 
fore shall  the  people  praise  thee  for 
ever  and  ever. 

PSALM  XLVL 

I  The  confidence  which  the  church  hath  in  God. 

8  An  exhortation  to  behold  it. 
To  the  chief  Musician  II  for  the  sons  of  Korah,  !  Or,  of. 
A  Song  upon  Alamoth. 

GOD  is  our  refuge  and  strength, 
a  very  present  help  in  trouble. 
2  Therefore  will  not  we  fear,  though 


veil  and  shews  herself  in  all  the  glory  of 
personal  charms  and  bridal  apparel:  nor  is 
this  less  applicable  to  the  true  Bride  whose 
beauty  will  only  be  really  discerned  when  she 
enters  the  Eternal  Palace.  The  word  ren- 
dered "  within "  has  certainly  that  meaning 
Lev.  X.  18;  but,  as  Dr  Kay  justly  obsei-ves, 
the  Hebrew  word  is  used  of  the  interior  cedar 
lining  of  the  Holy  Place,  and  of  the  gold 
lining  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  i  K.  vi.  18,  2z  : 
an  application  which  entirely  justifies  our 
A.V.  in  its  most  natural  meaning. 

of  wrought  ^old']  Woven  with  threads  of 
gold.  Thus  Virgil  describes  the  robes  "quas 
— laeta  laborum  Ipsa  suis  quondam  manibus 
Sidonia  Dido  Fecerat,  et  tenui  telas  discreverat 
auro."  '^n.'  xi.  73. 

14.  brought  unto  the  king']  With  some 
variation  in  the  figure  the  King  is  now  re- 
presented as  awaiting  the  Bride.  In  the  former 
part  of  the  psalm,  as  in  the  Son-g  of  Solomon, 
i.  4,  the  Bride  is  brought  by  the  King  into 
his  chambers.  This  also  suits  the  symbolical, 
better  than  the  merely  historical  explanation, 
cf.  Rev.  xix.  7,  8.  Thus  in  the  following 
clause  the  virgins  who  attend  upon  the 
Queen  are  brought  to  the  King;  whereas 
in  Eastern  harems  they  are  under  the  ab- 
solute control  of  their  mistress;  this  devia- 
tion from  national  usage  cannot  be  well 
accounted  for  excepting  by  reference  to  the 
inner  meaning :  pure,  virginal,  saintly  spirits, 
who  form  the  cortege  of  the  heavenly  Bride. 

needlework']  In  embroidery  of  divers  colours. 
The  costliness  of  these  robes  and  their  exceed- 
ing beauty  always  gave  them  a  place  among 
the  most  precious  treasures  of  Eastern  princes. 
Cf  a  S.  xiii.  18.  The  gold  may  symbolize  the 
perfect  purity  and  natural  dignity  of  the  Bride, 
the  many-coloured  and  beautiful  raiment  her 
possession  of  all  Christian  graces. 

16.  of  thy  fathers]  The  words  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  King,  not  to  the  Bride:  the 
fathers  are  those  "of  whom  as  concerning 
the  flesh  Christ  came,"  Rom.  ix.  5. 

The  promise  that  the  King's  children  shall 
be  princes  in  all  the  earth  had  doubtless  a 
partial  fulfilment  in  Solomon's  reign,  nor  is 
the  anticipation  of  an  universal  dominion  alien 


to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry ;  cf.  Ps.  xviii. 
43;  but  the  mystical  meaning  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  whole  strain  of  prophecy. 
See  I  Pet.  ii.  9;  Rev.  i.  6,  v.  10,  xx.  6. 

17.  /  Of /'//  make  thy  name  to  be  remembered] 
The  final  address  of  the  Psalmist  is  to  the 
King,  not  to  the  Bride,  as  the  A.V,  might 
imply.  The  work  of  all  Christ's  messengers, 
whether  prophets  or  evangelists,  is  simply  to 
make  His  name  known. 

for  e-ver  and  e^ver]  The  last  words  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  Messianic  character  of  the 
psalm.  The  people,  lit.  the  peoples,  /*.  e.  the 
Gentiles,  accepting  Christ  as  their  King, 
praise  Him  "as  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever- 
more." Rom.  ix.  5.     Kay. 

Psalm  XLVI. 
This  psalm  and  the  two  following  have 
the  same  general  subject  and  character.  They 
express  the  perfect  confidence  of  true  Israel- 
ites in  the  presence  and  protection  of  God 
at  a  season  of  imminent  and  terrible  danger. 
Some  allusions  may  seem  to  point  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Assyrians  under  Sennacherib, 
which  was  preceded  by  great  convulsions, 
and  by  the  overthrow  of  many  peoples  closely 
connected  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
which  was  teiTninated  by  their  sudden  and 
complete  destruction.  It  is  observed,  moreover, 
that  there  is  a  singular  resemblance  between 
these  psalms  and  portions  of  Isaiah:  and 
they  were  probably  applied  by  the  people  of 
Judah  to  that  signal  deliverance  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  Hezekiah.  Furst  attributes 
the  psalm  (as  also  xlviii.,  Ixxv.,  Ixxvi.)  to 
Hezekiah ;  '  Gesch.  der  biblischen  Literatur,' 
II.  p.  383.  It  seems,  however,  on  the  whole 
more  likely  that  they  were  composed  when 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  invaded  by  the 
combined  forces  of  Moab,  Ammon,  and 
Edom  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat;  see  a 
Chro.  XX.  The  feelings  and  whole  current 
of  thought  in  these  psalms  coincide  remark- 
ably -with  those  expressed  by  Jehoshaphat 
himself,  and  by  the  prophet  Jahaziel,  "a 
Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,"  a  Chro.  xx.  14, 
before  the  catastrophe,  and  with  the  account 
of  the  rejoicings  of  the  king  and  his  people  at 
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the  earth  be  removed,  and  though  the 
fHeb.       mountains  be  carried  into  ^the  midst 

the  heart         r  ^\ 

cfthe       or  the  sea; 

**■'"•  3  Though  the  waters  thereof  roar 

and  be  troubled,  though  the  moun- 
tains shake  with  the  sweHing  thereof. 
Selah. 

4  There   is   a    river,    the   streams 
whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of 


God,  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacles 
of  the  most  High. 

5  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her ;  she 
shall  not  be  moved :  God  shall  help 

her,  ^and  that  right  early.  ^^*^■/ 

6  The  heathen  raged,  the  king-  montm^ 
doms  were  moved:  he  uttered  his ''^^'''''''^''' 
voice,  the  earth  melted. 

7  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us; 


the  valley  of  Berachah,  and  on  their  triumphant 
return  to  Jerusalem,  when  they  came  "with 
psalteries  and  harps  and  trumpets  unto  the 
house  of  the  Lord."  a  Chro.  xx,  a8.  See 
notes  on  v.  9,  xlvii.  9,  and  xlviii.  4. 

The  expressions,  however,  are  for  the  most 
part  general,  well  adapted  for  any  season  of 
severe  trial;  and  as  such  adopted  by  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Germany  in  Luther's 
grand  paraphrase  *'  Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser 
Gott." 

The  psalm  has  three  equal  portions,  each  of 
four  lines,  marked  distinctly  at  the  close  by 
the  musical  term  Selah,  The  second  and 
third  portions  have  also  the  same  refrain, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  omitted  by  a 
transcriber  at  the  end  of  the  first  portion, 
after  t.  3  ;  a  conjecture  of  Hupfeld,  approved 
by  Delitzsch. 

jilamotb']  The  Hebrew  word  means  vir- 
gins: it  is  a  musical  term,  and  probably  sig- 
nifies that  the  psalm  was  to  be  recited  by 
alto  or  soprano  voices,  principally  by  maidens. 
Cf.  I  Chro.  XV.  20.  Thus  Miriam,  ac- 
companied by  the  women  of  Israel,  sang  the 
refrain  to  the  Song  of  Moses;  Ex.  xv.  20,  ai. 

1.  a  very  present  help]  Or,  "found 
greatly  a  help  in  trouble.''  The  text  ex- 
presses the  sense  correctly,  and  very  beauti- 
fully. Luther  paraphrases  it  in  his  hymn, 
*'  Er  hilft  uns  frey  aus  aller  Noth." 

2.  though  the  earth  be  removed^  Or, 
changes,  as  in  Ps.  xv.  4,  i.e.  undergoes  a  series 
of  convulsions  which  change  its  condition  and 
aspect.  The  reader  will  recall  the  words  of 
Horace,  "Sifractus  illabatur  orbis,  impavidum 
ferient  ruinae,"  but  the  difference  between  the 
Hebrew  and  Latin  is  remarkable  in  two  re- 
spects: the  confidence  of  the  Roman  is  ground- 
ed on  his  own  justice  and  tenacity  of  purpose, 
that  of  the  Hebrew  on  God's  Presence ;  and 
the  image  of  the  broken  world  falling  in  ruins 
is  far  less  true  than  that  of  the  earth  shaken 
and  mountains  overthrown  by  a  terrible  earth- 
quake: the  Hebrew  has  the  advantages  of 
humility  and  truth. 

be  carried]  Or,  be  burled;  "carried" 
scarcely  expresses  the  force  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  which  is  used  only  of  violent  motion. 

into  the  midst  of  the  sea]  Lit.,  as  in  marg., 
Into  tbe  beart  of  tbe  seas.    The  plural 


"seas"  is  equivalent  to  the  word  ocean,  or 
the  vast  deep  out  of  which  the  mountains 
were  raised  in  creation.     Cf.  Gen.  i.  9,  10. 

3.  roar]  Cf.  Ps.  xciii.  3,  4;  so  Jer.  v.  22, 
xlvi.  7,  xlvii.  2;  Matt.  vii.  25.  These  and 
similar  passages  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
allegorical  meaning:  the  convulsions  of  nature 
represent  national  revolutions. 

4.  a  river]  This  figure  is  expressly  chosen 
to  represent  the  contrast  between  the  serene 
and  tranquil  influence  of  God's  Presence 
among  His  people,  and  the  convulsions  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  verses.  There  may 
be  an  allusion  to  the  "waters  of  Shiloah  that 
go  softly,"  which  Isaiah,  viii.  6,  uses  as  an 
emblem  of  the  house  of  David;  but  in  this 
passage  the  river  is  God's  Presence,  His  own 
mighty  Spirit,  which  flows,  so  to  speak,  around 
the  city,  at  once  protecting  it  (see  Isai.  xxxiii. 
21)  and  supplying  all  its  wants,  see  Rev. 
xxii.  2.  Thus  Hitzig,  Hupfeld,  and  most 
critics. 

tabernacles']  Or,  "dwellings,"  though  in 
the  plural  the  word  refers,  as  in  Ps.  xliii.  3, 
to  the  sanctuary  or  tabernacle  with  its 
courts. 

5.  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her]  Lev.  xxvi. 
12;  Isai.  xii.  6. 

right  early]  Rather,  at  the  approach  of 
morning.  This  does  not  mean  "  right  early," 
but  at  the  time  of  deliverance  which  comes 
like  dawn  after  the  gloomy  night.  The  same 
expression  is  used  Ex.  xiv.  27.  Cf  Pss.  xxx. 
5,  xlix.  14;  Isai.  xvil.  14.  Thus  Kimchi, 
Michaelis,  Hengst.,  and  Hupfeld. 

6.  This  verse  explains  the  figures  used  in 
w.  2,  3.  The  reference  is  still  clearer  in  the 
Hebrew,  where  the  same  words  (which  are 
rendered  in  the  text  "rage"  and  "roar"  and 
"moved"  and  "removed")  are  used  in  both 
places. 

melted]  Or,  was  dissolved;  an  expres- 
sion frequently  used  to  denote  the  effect  of 
God's  judgments.  Thus  Ps.  Ixxv.  3;  Exod. 
XV.  15;  Isai.  xiv.  31,  "art  dissolved;"  Ixiv.  7, 
where  see  marg.;  Amos  ix.  5  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  11. 
Here  it  implies  the  discomfiture  of  all  His 
enemies. 

7.  The  Lord. ..Jacob]  The  confidence  of 
the  Psalmist  rests  on  two  principles,  the  uni- 
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tHeb.       the    God    of  Jacob    is    ^our    refup;e. 

rt«  ki^-Zt        c    1    U 
place/or     oelall. 

^^'  8  Come,  behold  the  works  of  the 

Lord,  what  desolations  he  hath  made 
in  the  earth. 

9  He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto 
the  end  of  the  earth ;  he  breaketh  the 
bow,  and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder; 
he  burneth  the  chariot  in  the  fire. 

10  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am 
God:  I  will  be  exalted  among  the 
heathen,  I  will  be  exalted  in  the 
earth. 

11  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us; 
the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge. 
Selah. 


PSALM  XLVIL 

The  nations  are  exhorted  cheerfully  to  entertain 
the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psahii  11  for  the  sons  D  Or,  cf. 
of  Korah. 

OCLAP  your  hands,  all  ye  peo- 
ple ;  shout  unto  God  with  the 
voice  of  triumph. 

2  For  the  Lord  most  high  is  ter- 
rible ;  he  is  a  great  King  over  all  the 
earth. 

3  He  shall  subdue  the  people  under 
us,  and  the  nations  under  our  feet. 

4  He  shall  choose  our  inheritance 
for  us,  the  excellency  of  Jacob  whom 
he  loved.      Selah. 


versality  of  God's  dominion,  indicated  by  the 
title  "  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  and  His  covenanted 
relation  to  the  Hebrews,  as  the  God  of  Jacob. 
In  the  former  clause  several  MSS.  have  "the 
God  of  Hosts,"  Elohim  for  Jehovah:  a  read- 
ing preferred  by  some  critics. 

is  ^ith  us'\  Thus  the  prophet  Jahaziel 
promises,  "  go  out  against  them,  for  the  Lord 
will  be  with  you,"  a  Chro.  xx.  17.  Heb. 
hnnianu^  reminding  us  of  the  great  name 
Jmmanuel. 

8.  Come.^  behold^  These  words  are  suitable 
to  either  of  the  transactions  referred  to  in  the 
introduction;  but  of  the  two  more  specially 
to  the  ruin  of  the  invaders  in  Jehoshaphat's 
reign,  when,  "by  the  power  of  Jehovah,"  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  first  destroyed  their 
allies,  the  Edomites,  and  then  slew  each  other: 
see  z  Chro.  xx.  22,  23.  In  this  psalm  there 
is  no  notice  of  the  annihilation  of  a  vast  army 
by  a  sudden  visitation  from  heaven. 

9.  See  Isai.  ii.  4.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween this  passage,  and  indeed  the  whole 
psalm,  and  the  early  chapters  of  Isaiah  is 
exceedingly  striking.  The  images  in  the  pro- 
phet are  drawn  out  more  fully,  with  great 
variety  and  richness  of  details ;  hence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  in  the  psalm  we  have  an  earlier 
production. 

10.  Be  st'tll]  Or,  "cease,"  sc.  from  your 
anxieties  and  efforts.  Cf.  Exod.  xiv.  1.3.  In 
I  S.  XV.  16,  the  word  "cease"  is  used  thus 
absolutely. 

/  (ivill  be  exalted]  Cf.  Isai.  ii.  11,  17;  Ps. 
xxi.  13,  and  see  Exod.  xiv.  4,  17,  18. 

Psalm  XLVII. 

This  appears  to  have  been  composed  for 
a  national  thanksgiving  after  the  deliver- 
ance celebrated  in  the  preceding  psalm. 
The  victory  had  been  won  without  a  battle, 


and  is  therefore  ascribed,  with  even  more 
than  usual  propriety,  to  the  personal  inter- 
vention of  God.  Hence  in  v.  5  God  is  repre- 
sented as  returning  after  the  victory  to  His 
heavenly  abode,  and  seated  in  glory  on  His 
throne.  The  connection  of  the  two  psalms  is 
admitted  by  critics;  even  Ewald  recognizes 
the  similarity  of  tone  and  subject,  though, 
without  assigning  any  special  reason,  he  places 
this  among  the  later  psalms. 

The  fifth  verse  comes  between  two  strophes, 
each  of  four  verses ;  the  division  is  marked  bv 
Selah. 

1.  O  clap  your  bands']  The  immediate  re- 
sult of  God's  judgments  was  described  in  the 
preceding  psalm.  That  was  terror  and  awe. 
Then  the  strain  changes ;  the  ultimate  effects 
are  realized,  and  in  the  establishment  of  peace 
and  justice  all  nations  are  called  upon  to  re- 
cognize His  goodness.  The  order  of  the  two 
clauses  should  be  reversed, "  All  ye  peoples,  clap 
your  hands." 

2.  terrible]  Or,  "awful;"  the  fear  is  not 
incompatible  with  reverent  joy :  cf.  Ps.  Ixv. 
5,  Ixviii.  25,  Ixxvi.  7 — 9  ;  Deut.  vii.  21. 

3.  He  shall  subdue]  Or,  He  subdueth; 
the  Psalmist  realizes  the  future,  for  he  regards 
the  government  of  the  world  as  the  sure  heri- 
tage of  Israel.  The  same  word  is  used  in  Ps. 
xviii.  47,  where  see  note. 

4.  He  shall  choose]  He  chooseth:  hence 
the  futility  of  all  efforts  to  dispossess  His 
people.  There  is  obviously  a  reference  to 
the  special  object  of  the  invasion,  which  re- 
sulted in  so  complete  a  discomfiture.  Jehosha- 
phat's words  are  "to  come  to  cast  us  out  of 
Thy  possession,  which  Thou  hast  given  us  to 
inherit."     2  Chro.  xx.  11. 

the  excellency]  i.e.  that  inheritance  in 
which  Jacob  exults  with  grateful  joy :  cf. 
Amos  vi.  8,  viii.  7  ;  Isai.  xxxv.  2,  Ix.  15  ; 
Nah.  ii.  2. 
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I  Or. 

every  one 
t/uzi  hath 
undrr- 
standinr. 
I  Or. 

The  volun- 
tary of  the 
people  are 
gathered 
unto  the 
people  of 
the  God  of 
Abraham. 


5  God  Is  gone  up  with  a  shout, 
the  Lord  with  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet. 

6  Sing  praises  to  God,  sing  praises : 
sing  praises  unto  our  King,  sing 
praises. 

7  For  God  fs  the  King  of  all  the 
earth:  sing  ye  praises  'with  under- 
standing. 

8  God  reigneth  over  the  heathen: 
God  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his 
hohness. 

9  'The  princes  of  the  people  are 
gathered  together,  even  the  people  of 


the  God  of  Abraham  :  for  the  shields 
of  the  earth  belong  unto  God :  he  is 
greatly  exalted. 

PSALM  XLVIIL 

The  ornaments  and  privileges  of  the  chnrcJi. 
A  Song  a7id  Psalm  "for  the  sons  of  Korah.      B  Or,  of. 

GREAT  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly 
to  be  praised  in  the  city  of  our 
God,  in  the  mountain  of  his  holiness. 
2  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy 
of  the  whole  earth,  is  mount  Zion, 
on  the  sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of 
the  great  King. 


5.  God  is  gone  up]  God  is  said  to  come 
down  ^^+len  He  interposes  for  the  dehverance 
of  His  people,  or  the  overthrow  of  their  ene- 
mies; and  "to  go  up,"  returning  to  His 
heavenly  throne,  when  that  work  is  accom- 
plished. 'A  11  these  expressions  have  their  special 
and  literal  fulfilment  in  the  Son.  Compare 
Ps.  Ixvlii.  1 8,  and  Eph.  iv.  8 — lo. 

ivith  a  shout]  Amidst  the  jubilant  shouts 
of  His  rescued  people. 

trumpet]  See  a  Chro.  xx.  a 8,  "They 
came  to  Jerusalem  with  psalteries  and  harps 
and  trumpets  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord." 
There  may  dlso  be  a  reference  to  the  solemn 
procession  when  the  ark.  was  brought  to  Mount 
Zion,  a  S.  vi.  15.  The  same  words  are  there 
used,  "David  and  all  the  house  of  Israel 
brought  up  the  ark  with  shouting  and  with 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet^ 

7.  King  of  all  the  earth]  In  Zech,  xlv.  9, 
the  same  expression  is  used  with  reference  to 
the  manifestation  of  the  Lord  on  the  day  of 
judgment. 

sing  ye  praises  (with  understanding]  The 
Hebrew  expression  is  specific,  indeed,  so  to 
speak,  technical ;  it  means  "  play  on  the  harp 
a  hymn  of  instruction,"  marking  the  special 
intention  of  the  psalm,  which  is  to  inculcate 
practical  and  spiritual  lessons.  Cf.  i  Cor. 
xiv.  15. 

8.  reij^neth^  Or,  is  King, /.<r.  hath  mani- 
fested His  kingly  power.  Cf.  Ps.  xxii.  a8, 
and  I  Chro,  xvi.  31. 

9.  The  princes]  This  translation  Is  quite 
correct.  The  word  properly  means  "  noble," 
^'generous"  m  character;  but  it  is  used  of 
princes,  not,  however,  without  reference  to 
the  qualities  which  become  them,  and  which 
they  may  have  manifested  on  the  occasions 
•which  are  celebrated  in  these  psalms.  Cf. 
Judg.  V.  9. 

e'ven  the  people]  The  statement  appears  to 
be.  Princes  of  peoples  (sc.  foreign  or  heathen 
nations)  are  assembled,  as  a  people  of  the  God 
of  Abraham.    In  other  words,  all  princes  of 


high  and  generous  character,  all  noble  spirits, 
will  be  converted,  and  form  one  nation,  ac- 
knowledging the  God  of  Abraham,  becoming 
thus  "a  chosen  generation,"  "a  royal  priest- 
hood."   See  Exod.  xix.  6  ;  and  i  Pet.  ii.  9. 

the  shields]  i.e.  the  defenders,  or  rulers. 
The  same  metaphor  is  used  by  Hosea,  iv.  18; 
see  marg. 

This  psalm  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
combination  of  the  lyrical  and  prophetical  ele- 
ments :  while  celebrating  a  transaction  of  im- 
mediate interest  to  God's  people,  the  Psalmist 
uses  expressions  throughout  which  have  their 
adequate  fulfilment  in  the  Person  and  work  of 
the  Messiah. 

Psalm  XLVIII. 

This  psalm  belongs  to  the  same  series,  and 
refers  to  the  same  circumstances  as  the  two 
preceding.  It  completes  the  train  of  grateful 
thoughts  suggested  by  the  deliverance.  In 
the  first  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy  is  the 
prominent  thought,  and  in  the  second  the 
triumph  of  God's  glory ;  in  this  the  Psalmist 
turns  his  thoughts  to  the  beauty,  security, 
and  splendour  of  the  city  of  God. 

The  structure  resembles  that  of  the  preced- 
ing psalm ;    the  eighth  verse,  with  Selah,  is   « 
between  two  strophes,  each  of  three  verses.        ; 

The  Levites  sang  this  psalm  at  the  morning 
sacrifice  on  the  second  day  of  the  week.  See 
Mishna,  'Thamid.' 

1.  greatly  to  be  praised]  Or,  greatly 
praised.  The  Psalmist  speaks  of  praise  not 
only  due  to  God,  but  oflered  to  Him  by  a 
grateful  people. 

mountain  of  his  holiness]  His  holy  moun- 
tain; cf.  ^s.  ii.  6,  Ixxxvii.  i;  Isai.  ii.  3. 

2.  for  situation]  Literally,  "for  elevation," 
or  "  in  height."  The  word  seems  to  denote 
a  graceful  wavelike  height :  not  rugged  and 
precipitous,  but  rising  by  a  succession  of 
beautiful  terraces.    See  Note  below. 

the  joy  of  the  ivhole  earth]  Thus  Jeremiah, 
"Is  this  the  city  that  men  call  the  perfec- 
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3  God  is  known  in  her  palaces  for 
a  refuge. 

4  tor,  lo,  the  kings  were  assembled, 
they  passed  by  together. 

5  They  saw  /V,  and  so  they  mar- 
velled ;  they  were  troubled,  and  hasted 
away. 

6  Fear  took  hold  upon  them 
there,  and  pain,  as  of  a  woman  in 
travail. 

7  Thou  breakest  the  ships  of  Tar- 
shish  with  an  east  wind. 

8  As  we  have  heard,  so  have  we 
seen  in  the  city  of  the  Lord  of  hosts. 


in   the   city  of  our   God:    God  will 
establish  it  for  ever.     Selah. 

9  We  have  thought  of  thy  loving- 
kindness,  O  God,  in  the  midst  of  thy 
temple. 

10  According  to  thy  name,  O  God, 
so  is  thy  praise  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth :  thy  right  hand  is  full  of  right- 
eousness. 

1 1  Let  mount  Zion  rejoice,  let  the 
daughters  of  Judah  be  glad,  because 
of  thy  judgments. 

12  Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round 
about  her:   tell  the  towers  thereof. 


tion  of  beauty,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  ?" 
Lam.  ii.  15. 

on  the  sides  of  the  north'\  i.e.  to  the  north 
of  Zion  is  situate  the  city  of  which  God  is 
in  a  special  sense  the  King,  as  dwelling  there 
in  the  Temple,  His  Palace:  cf.  Matt.  v.  i^. 
This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  a  some- 
what obscure  passage.  The  beauty  and  glory 
of  Zion,  the  residence  of  Judah's  earthly 
sovereigns,  is  great,  but  surpassed  by  the  city 
built  around  the  Palace  of  its  heavenly  King. 
For  the  phrase  cf.  Isai.  xiv.  13;  Ezek.  xxxviii. 
6,  15,  where  A.  V.  has  "  north  quarters." 
See  Note  below. 

3.  God  is  known]  i.  e.  He  hath  manifested 
Himself  as  the  Protector  of  Zion,  dwelling  in 
her  palaces.    Compare  Ps.  xlvi.  5. 

4.  the  kings  nvere  assembled^  This  clearly 
refers  to  an  invasion  of  Judah  by  confederated 
kings,  who  were  discomfited  without  a  battle ; 
and  it  strongly  confirms  the  view  stated  in  the 
introduction  to  Ps.  xlvi. 

they  passed  by]  It  is  not  clear  whether 
this  refers  to  an  advance  of  the  confederates 
towards  Jerusalem,  or  to  their  sudden  over- 
throw; the  former  interpretation  seems  to 
agree  better  with  the  context.  The  princes 
advanced,  they  saw  the  glorious  city,  they 
marvelled,  were  troubled,  and  fled  in  terror 
and  confusion.  From  a  Chro.  xx.  20,  we 
find  that  the  invaders  were  encamped  at  Tekoa, 
whence,  though  at  a  considerable  distance, 
they  had  a  view  of  Jerusalem :  Delitzsch. 

7.  the  ships  of  Tars  his  h]  See  note  on 
1  K.  X.  22.  The  mention  of  ships  in  con- 
nection with  an  invasion  of  Palestine  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for;  but  the  Psalmist  may 
possibly  allude  to  the  destruction  of  the  com- 
bined fleet  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahaziah  at 
Ezion-Geber.  SeeiK.xxii.  48,  and  2  Chro. 
XX.  25 — 37-  In  that  case  we  have  an  instance 
either  of  a  well-timed  warning,  such  as  was 
given  to  Jehoshaphat  by  Eliezer,  or  of  a 
seasonable  reminiscence  in  the  midst  of  a 
national  exultation.     Fiirst  ('  Geschichte  der 


biblischen  Literatur,'  p.  385)  supposes  this  to 
refer  to  a  defeat  of  a  piratical  fleet  of  Greek 
or  Cyprian  ships  by  Sennacherib,  B.C.  705 ; 
but  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  writer 
of  this  psalm  should  thus  commemorate  a 
victory  of  the  invaders  of  Judea.  Kbster  as- 
sumes that  the  Psalmist  alludes  to  a  destruc- 
tion of  an  auxiliary  fleet  of  Phoenicians  not 
recorded  in  history. 

The  passage  "Thou  breakest," &c.,  is  gene- 
rally talcen  as  a  comparison,  "Thou  breakest 
them  as  Thou  breakest  the  ships  of  Tar- 
■shish ;"  but  the  statement  of  a  fact  seems 
more  appropriate  and  forcible,  and  involves  no 
strain  upon  the  grammatical  construction. 

8.  God  ^uill  establish  it  for  e'ver]  A  pro- 
phecy of  which  the  literal  fulfilment  is  looked 
for  by  those  who  believe  in  a  future  restora- 
tion of  Israel,  according  to  the  flesh,  but  which 
is  truly  and  adequately  accomplished  in  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Church,  of  which  Jerusalem 
was  a  type.  See  Isai.  ii.  2,  3  ;  Mic.  iv.  i,  2  ; 
Rev.  xxi.  9,  10. 

9.  PFe  ha-ve  thought,  &c.]  Lit.  "We 
have  imaged,"  i.e.  bodied  it  forth,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  vividly  realized.  Compare  the 
prayer  of  Jehoshaphat,  "  in  the  congregation 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,"  immediately  before  the  overthrow  of 
the  invaders,  and  the  account  given  of  the 
solemn  praises  then  offered  by  the  Levites 
of  the  children  of  the  Kohathites,  and  of 
the   children    of  the  Korahites,  2  Chro.  xx. 

5—19- 

10.  According  to  thy  name]  i.e.  wherever 
God's  Name  is  known,  and  its  significance 
manifested  by  such  deeds  of  might  and  good- 
ness. His  praise  will  be  declared. 

11.  the  daughters  of  Judah]  Either,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  later  commentators  (Hup- 
feld,  Delitzsch),  the  cities  of  Judah,  or  literafly, 
the  maidens  and  women  of  Judah,  who  always 
took  a  prominent  part  in  national  acts  ol 
thanksgiving.    See  Ex.  xv.  20 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  25. 

12.  Walk,  &c.]  This  address  to  the  Israelites, 
not  to  the  enemies  as  some  would  take  it,  agrees 


iTo  PSALINIS.   XLVIII.   XLIX. 

13  ^Mark  ye  well   her  bulwarks, 


[v.  13- 


consider  her  palaces;    that  ye  may 


f  Heb. 
Set  your 
heart  to 

herbui-     tell  //  to  the  o;eneration  followino; 

I  Or,  raise  up. 


14  For  this  God  is  our  God  for 
ever  and  ever:  he  will  be  our  guide 
even  unto  death. 


remarkably  with  the  account  of  the  triumphant 
entry  of  Jehoshaphat  into  Jerusalem,  a  Chro. 
XX.  2  7,  a8.  The  people  are  invited  to  observe 
the  strength  of  the  city,  its  bulwarks  and 
towers,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings,  and 
thus  to  realize  the  extent  and  completeness  of 
their  deliverance. 

13.  Mark  ye  ivelF]  Literally,  "  Set  your 
heart  upon  her  well,"  observe  closely  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications.    Cf.  Jobvii.  17. 

consider]  The  Hebrew  word  occure  in  no 
other  passage.  It  probably  means,  not  *'  raise 
up."  as  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  but 
*' observe  one  by  one,"  literally  "distribute." 


Each  noble  building  will  suggest  fresh  motives 
for  grateful  joy.     Compare  Isai.  xxxiii.  18. 

14.  unto  death']  The  last  two  words  are 
generally  admitted  to  rest  on  insufficient  au- 
thority; the  psalm  ends  probably  with  the 
words  "  He  will  be  our  guide."  Delitzsch, 
Hitzig,  and  other  critics,  take  Al-muth  to  be 
a  musical  term,  denoting  the  tune;  in  that 
case  it  would  either  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  coming  at  the  end  of  the  psalm, 
as  in  Hab.  iii.  19,  instead  of  the  beginning,  as 
elsewhere  throughout  this  book;  or  it  may 
be  misplaced,  belonging  probably  to  the  nc:;t 
psalm. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  xlviii.  2. 


pCV  ^nSl*  means,  according  to  Hebrew 
usage,  the  extremity  of  the  north,  the  portion 
situated  on  the  north.  Many  modem  critics 
(Gesenius,  Hitzig,  FUrst,  'G.  b.  L.'  11.  p.  385) 
see  in  this  a  designation  of  the  supposed  resi- 
dence of  deities  in  the  north,  as  though  the 
Psalmist  compared,  or  rather  identified,  Zion 
with  the  "  mount  of  the  congregation,  on  the 
sides  of  the  north"  (Isai.  xiv.  13),  where  the 
king  of  Babylon,  in  accordance  with  Asiatic 
mythology,  hopes  to  ascend.  But  there  is  no 
indication  here  of  any  comparison,  and  the 
constrtiction,  as  Hupfeld  shews,  presents  insu- 
perable difficulties,  nor  is  there  any  probable 


ground  for  the  assumption  that  an  Israelite 
could  think  of  identifying  Zion  with  a  heathen 
Olympus.  Delitzsch  gives  the  interpretation 
which  is  adopted  in  the  footnote.  Perowne 
observes  that  we  have  evidently  a  topographi- 
cal designation,  and  adds:  ''If  Zion  be  the 
peak  now  levelled  on  the  north  of  the  Temple 
mount,"  as  Fergusson  ('  Essay,'  p.  ^s  ff.)  and 
Thrupp  ('Ancient  Jerusalem,' p.  1 7  ff'.)  suppose, 
"  'the  Mount  Zion  (on)  the  sides  of  the  north' 
may  be  the  true  rendering  here."  But  this 
theory  of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  is  not 
sustained  by  later  investigations,  which  place 
the  Palace  of  David  south  of  the  Temple. 


PSALM  XLIX. 

1  An  earnest  persuasion  to  build  the  faith  of  re- 
surrection, not  on  worldly  power,  but  on  God. 
16  Worldly  prosperity  is  not  to  be  adniired. 
lOt.o/.     To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  Bfor  the  sons 
of  Korali. 


HEAR  this,  all  ye  people;  give 
ear,  all  ye  inhabitants  of  the 
world : 

2  Both    low   and    high,    rich    and 
poor,  together. 


Psalm  XLIX. 
This  psalm  contains  the  most  perfect  develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  thought  on  the  deepest  problem 
of  existence.  It  affirms  clearly  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  state  of  compensation,  and  establishes 
it  on  the  strongest  grounds.  It  is  altogether 
didactic,  resembling  in  style  and  rhythm  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  in  brief,  compact,  and  highly 
poetic  sentences,  adapted  for  solemn  recitation 
with  lyric  accompaniment :  it  brings  together 
a  series  of  striking  thoughts  on  the  present  and 
future  condition  of  men  "who  trust  in  their 
wealth,  and  boast  themselves  in  the  multitude 
of  their  riches."  Through  life  they  prosper, 
leave  a  rich  inheritance  to  their  children,  look 
forward  to  the  permanence  and  grandeur  of 
their  posterity,   who  laud  their  names  and 


approve  their  sayings:  but  with  the  end  of 
life  comes  the  end  of  all :  they  are  the  prey  of 
death,  wise  and  fools  alike:  their  noble  forms 
rot  in  the  grave,  and  they  have  no  futurity  of 
light  (19).  The  righteous,  on  the  contrary,  is 
redeemed  from  death  (15),  taken  unto  Himself 
by  God  :  and  in  the  morning  he  will  have  do- 
minion over  them.  The  contrast  is  complete: 
in  this  life  the  wicked  has  everything,  even 
the  hope  of  permanent  prosperity  for  his 
family,  but  for  him  there  is  no  hope  after 
death:  the  righteous  in  this  life  may  have 
absolutely  none  but  evil  days,  may  be  beset  by 
treacherous  foes  (5),  but  he  is  sure  of  re- 
demption, of  acceptance  with  God,  of  a  morn- 
ing ushering  in  the  dominion  of  light. 

The  date  of  the  psalm  is  uncertain,  but, 
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Ill 


«PS.   78.   2. 

MattL  13. 


3  My  mouth  shall  speak  of  wis- 
dom ;  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart 
shall  be  of  understanding. 

4  '^I  will  incline  mine  ear  to  a 
parable:  I  will  open  my  dark  saying 
upon  the  harp. 

5  Wherefore  should  I  fear  in  the 
days  of  evil,  when  the  iniquity  of  my 
heels  shall  compass  me  about? 


6  They  that  trust  in  their  wealth, 
and  boast  themselves  in  the  multitude 
of  their  riches; 

7  None  of  them  can  by  any  means 
redeem  his  brother,  nor  give  to  God 
a  ransom  for  him  : 

8  (For  the  redemption  of  their 
soul  is  precious,  and  it  ceaseth  for 
ever:) 


judging  from  style,  colouring,  and  tone  of 
thought,  it  belongs  to  the  latter  portion  of  the 
grand  gnomic  age  of  Hebrew  poetry,  begin- 
ning with  David,  attaining  its  development  under 
Solomon,  and  lasting,  with  intervals  of  obscurity 
and  brightness,  to  the  great  development  of 
prophecy  under  Hezekiah,  It  resembles  those 
psalms  which  are  attributed  to  Asaph,  or 
bear  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Korah,  but 
are  unconnected  with  historical  events.  There 
is  a  strong  resemblance  between  it  and  the 
book  of  Job,  which  the  Psalmist  must  have 
studied  deeply ;  but  the  problem  there  pro- 
posed is  here  solved,  and  the  yearnings  there 
expressed  are  satisfied  by  the  declaration  {v. 
15)  that  God  will  redeem  the  soul  of  the 
righteous  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  and 
receive  him  unto  Himself.     See  Introd.  §  17. 

The  structure  is  clearly  marked,  i — 4,  in- 
troductory strophe;  the  refrain  (at  'u<v.  iz 
and  20)  closes  two  strophes  each  of  eight 
verses,  but  somewhat  irregular  in  arrangement. 

1.  all  ye  people']  Or,  peoples:  the  psalm  is 
addressed  to  all  nations,  it  deals  with  universal 
truths :  a  term  specially  characteristic  of  the 
Solomonian  period,  or  what  is  sometimes  call- 
ed the  school  of  Hebrew  wisdom  (chochma). 

nvorld]  The  Hebrew  denotes  transitoriness ; 
the  world  of  time  and  sense :  cf.  Ps.  xvii.  14, 

2.  lo^  and  high']  Literally,  "  sons  of  ^^/^w, 
and  sons  of  ishy  Adam  corresponds  to  homo, 
avdpcoTTos,  and  tjh  to  vir,  dvi]p.  Our  lan- 
guage has  no  corresponding  terms,  and  the 
A.V.  expresses  the  real  meaning. 

3.  "My  mouth  shall  speak  wisdom;  the 
meditation  of  my  heart  shall  be  understanding," 
The  heart  is  not  represented  as  producing,  but 
as  reflecting  upon,  the  truth  suggested  to  it  for 
meditation ;  hence  in  the  following  verse  the 
Psalmist  speaks  of  himself  as  listening  to  the 
parable. 

4.  parable']  Or,  "proverb;"  the  Hebrew 
word  "mashal"  comprehends  all  instructions, 
sayings,  proverbs,  allegories,  or  parables. 

open  my  dark  saying]  By  "dark  saying" 
the  Psalmist  means  figurative  words  conveying 
a  hidden,  mysterious  meaning  (in  Ezek.  xvii, 
2  the  A.V.  has  "  riddle,"  thus  Aq.  aiviyiia). 
He  opens  them,  as  a  merchant  opens  a  casket 
of  jewels,  not  exactly  explaining  them,  but 
bringing  them  into  notice:   they  are  truths 


which,  though  dark,  unknown  to  the  sensual 
man,  need  only  to  be  stated  to  command  at- 
tention, and  convey  instruction, 

upon  the  harp]  Or,  witli  tlie  harp,  i.e. 
with  a  musical  accompaniment.  This  marks 
the  character  of  the  poem,  lyrical  or  didactic : 
not  like  the  preceding  hymns,  to  be  sung  by 
choirs  of  Levites,  but  solemnly  recited  by  one 
teacher. 

5.  WJjerefore  should  I  fear]  This  is  the 
subject-matter  of  the  dark  saying,  or  enigma  : 
the  same  which  is  proposed,  and  but  partially 
solved,  in  Job. 

in  the  days  of  e'viV]  This  marks  a  time  of 
personal,  perhaps  of  national  calamity. 

'luhen  the  iniquity  of  my  heels]  This  transla- 
tion is  literal,  and  may  be  retained,  but  the 
meaning  is  disputed.  If  "my  heels"  were 
equivalent  to  "my  steps,"  i.e.  "of  my  false 
steps,"  errors  or  sins,  the  Psalmist  would 
attribute  his  misfortunes  to  his  own  miscon- 
duct ;  but,  common  as  such  a  view  is  in  the 
psalms,  and  true  in  itself,  it  seems  out  of 
place  here:  hence  most  commentators  take 
the  word  "heels"  to  be  equivalent  to  "sup- 
planters,"  treacherous  enemies  ever  on  the 
watch  to  trip  up  a  man's  heels:  and  this 
appears  to  be  at  once  the  most  natural  and 
defensible  construction;  compare  the  name 
Jacob.  Thus  Ewald,  and  Hitzig,  who  quotes 
Josh,  viii.  13.  Hupfeld  objects  that  the  word 
rendered  "heels"  cannot  be  a  personal  or 
appellative  noun,  but  Del.  meets  this  by 
instancing  similar  forms. 

7.  None  of  them]  The  point  is  in  the 
word  "brother,"  No  man  can  redeem  one 
who  is  but  another  self,  sharer  of  the  same 
nature,  "Redeem"  is  equivalent  to  save  from 
the  great  enemy  "death:"  but  it  may  mean 
either  from  dying,  or  from  the  punishment 
which  follows  death.  In  this  psalm  the  mean- 
ing is  determined  by  'v.  15,  which  cannot 
possibly  have  the  former  meaning.  Once  dead 
the  rich  man  belongs  altogether  to  death,  and 
will  remain  its  captive  and  prey  for  ever. 
Dr  Kay  observes  truly  that  a  man  might  re- 
deem his  brother  from  temporal  servitude. 
Lev.  XXV.  48,  "after  he  is  sold,  he  may  be 
redeemed  again;  one  of  his  brethren  may 
redeem  him.''"' 

give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him]  Death  is 
but  the  gaoler  or  the  prison;  the  ransom  must 
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[v.  9- 


fHcb. 
to  genrra- 
Hon  and 
/genera- 
tion. 


9  That  he  should  still  live  for  ever, 
and  not  see  corruption. 

10  For  he  seeth  thatwiSQ  men  die, 
likewise  the  fool  and  the  brutish  per- 
son perish,  and  leave  their  wealth  to 
others. 

11  Their  inward  thought  /V,  that 
their  houses  shall  continue  for  ever, 
and  their  dwelling  places  ^  to  all  gene- 
rations; they  call  their  lands  after 
their  own  names. 

12  Nevertheless  man  ^^/«^  in  honour 


abideth  not:  he  is  like  the  beasts  that 
perish. 

13  This  their  way  is  their  folly: 
yet  their  posterity  ^approve  their  say- 
ings.    Selah. 

14  Like  sheep  they  are  laid  in  the 
grave ;  death  shall  feed  on  them ;  and 
the  upright  shall  have  dominion  over 
them  in  the  morning;  and  their 
'  beauty  shall  consume  "  in  the  grave 
from  their  dwelling. 

15  But  God  will  redeem  my  soul 


tHeb. 
delight  in 
their 
vwuth. 


lOr, 
strength. 
U  Or,  the 


bei 


eing  an 
habitation 
to  every 
one  of 
tlum. 


be  one  which  God  accepts,  and  God  is  the 
only  Redeemer.  Ransom  is  thus  used  Job 
xxxvi.  18,  19,  and  xxxiii.  24.  It  is  a  word 
which  occui-s  once  only  in  tlie  psalms:  in 
Num.  XXXV.  31,  the  A.V.  has  "satisfaction." 

8.  the  redemption... precious']  So  costly  that 
it  cannot  be  achieved,  see  Job  xxxvi.  18,  19; 
when  the  fatal  blow  is  once  inflicted  '•'■  then  a 
great  ransom  cannot  deli'ver  th.e.^'' 

and  it  ceaseth]  Or,  "and  he  gives  it  up,"  i.e. 
abandons  the  attempt ;  then  each  man  once 
lost  will  remain  unredeemed  for  ever :  no  me- 
diation will  avail,  or  be  thought  of,  hereafter. 

9.  The  connection  of  this  verse  with  the 
preceding  is  rather  obscure.  It  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  paraphrase ;  the  rich  man  must 
abandon  all  hope  that  any  ransom  can  be 
found  which  will  deliver  him  for  ever  from 
the  grave.  As  for  hope  after  death,  it  does 
not  enter  at  all  into  his  calculation. 

not  see  corruption']  Cf.  Ps.  xvi.  to.  Moses 
Haddarshon  (about  1000  A.D.)  has  an  obser- 
vation on  this  verse  of  importance  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  Jewish  controversy:  "  Our  Rabbins 
teach  that  this  verse  speaks  of  King  Messiah, 
who  will  die,  redeem  the  Patriarchs,  and  then 
live  for  ever  without  seeing  corruption."  Sepp, 
•Lebcn  Jesu,'  Vol.  vi.  p.  517. 

10.  This  verse  is  a  continuation  from  t. 
7.  The  observation  of  universal  mortality 
leaves  no  place  for  hope — the  wise  die,  the 
fool  perishes,  their  wealth  goes  to  others :  but 
this  argument  would  be  utterly  pointless  had 
not  the  just  man  a  different  and  unfailing 
hope  after  death. 

11.  Their  inward  thought  is]  This  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  which  is 
singularly  forcible ;  it  means  that  their  whole 
inner  man  (see  v.  9)  is  filled  with  one  thought : 
they  know  they  must  die,  but  then  their 
houses  will  stand  for  many  generations,  their 
lands  will  bear  their  name,  and  preserve  their 
memory;  cf.  Ps.  x.  6,  and  Gen.  iv.  17.  The 
Psalmist  does  not  deny  this,  nor  dwell  on  the 
frecjuent  disappointment  of  the  hope;  he  re- 
verts to  the  one  certain  and  universal  fact, 
stated  in  the  next  verse.    See  Note  b-low. 


12.  abideth  not]  Literally,  "passeth  not 
the  night,"  which  is  generally  taken  to  mean 
does  not  remain  for  any  considerable  time  in  a 
state  of  honour;  but  the  more  forcible  and 
obvious  sense  is,  that  he  will  by  no  means 
repose  in  honour:  the  sleep  of  death  will  be 
mere  corruption ;  see  7;.  14  and  1;.  20. 

13.  The  most  probable  meaning  of  this 
rather  obscure  verse  is,  "this  is  the  way  of 
men  who  are  self-confident,  and  of  those  after 
them  who  approve  their  sayings;"  the  render- 
ing in  the  text  is  however  defensible,  and  gives 
a  good  and  true  sense.     The  Selah  marks  the 

■climax,  viz.  that  they  should  feel  such  utterly 
foolish  confidence  and  transmit  their  notions 
to  their  posterity. 

14.  Like  sheep]  As  sheep  lie  down  in  the 
fold  at  night,  so  man  lies  down  in  the  grave: 
then  death  is  his  shepherd ;  but  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  follows  the  night  of  death,  comes 
an  awakening,  and  then  the  righteous  will 
reign  over  the  wicked. 

death  shall  feed  on  them]  Rather,  "  death 
will  tend  them,"  be  their  shepherd.  LXX. 
iTOLiiavd  avTOV^. 

ha've  dominion]  This  is  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word.  It  occurs  frequently,  and  with 
scarcely  an  exception  in  the  same  sense. 
Whether  the  Psalmist  realized  the  truth  of  an 
everlasting  dominion  assured  to  God's  saints 
after  the  general  resurrection  may  be  question- 
ed, but  no  other  interpretation  meets  the 
plain  and  literal  statement  in  this  verse.  Cf. 
Ps.  xvii.  15 ;  Dan.  vri.  22,  xii.  2  ;  i  Cor.  vi.  2. 

and  their  beauty]  Literally,  "and  their 
form  is  for  the  destruction  of  Hell,"  or  Sheol: 
i.e.  their  form  with  its  beauty  and  grandeur 
will  fall  ihto  utter  dissolution  in  Sheol,  the 
state  of  which  the  grave  is  the  entrance. 

from  their  dwelling]  i.  e.  so  that  no  one  of 
them  will  have  any  dwelling :  a  bitter  irony 
of  their  hope  that  their  houses  will  endure  for 
ever. 

The  objections  to  this  construction  urged* 
by  Hitzigare  forcible;  with  a  change  of  punc- 
tuation he  renders  the  clause  thus,  "and  their 
form  withers,  Sheol  is  their  dwelling-place." 
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1  Heb. 
from  the 
handcf 
tJie  grave. 
\  Or,  hell. 


*  Job  27. 
19. 


fHeb. 
in  his  life. 


^from  the   power  of  "the  grave:  for     blessed  his  soul:  and  men  will  praise 


he  shall  receive  me.     Selah. 

16  Be  not  thou  afraid  when  one  is 
made  rich,  when  the  glory  of  his 
house  is  increased; 

17  ^For  when  he  dieth  he  shall 
carry  nothing  away:  his  glory  shall 
not  descend  after  him. 

18  Though    ^  while    he    lived    he 


thee,  when  thou  doest  well  to  thy- 
self. 

19  ^He  shall  go  to  the  generation  y^eb. 
of  his   fathers ;   they  shall  never  see  shaiTgo, 
light. 

20  Man  that  is  in  honour,  and 
understandeth  not,  is  like  the  beasts 
that  perish. 


15.  In  grand  contrast  to  all  this  stands 
the  hope  of  the  righteous.  God  will  redeem 
him  from  the  hand  of  Sheol,  death  has  put 
forth  his  hand  and  seized  him,  but  is  forced 
to  surrender  his  captive,  for  God  takes  him 
to  Himself  (cf.  Gen.  v.  24).  This  is  the  plain- 
meaning.  To  suppose  that  the  Psalmist  speaks 
of  deliverance  before  death  is  absurd :  such  a 
hope  would  put  him  on  a  level  with  the 
merest  fool,  who  knows  at  least  that  re- 
demption from  the  universal  doom,  is  impossi- 
ble. It  is  satisfactory  to  find  those  critics 
who  are  least  inclined  to  admit  anticipations 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  Old  Testament  agreed  in 
this  interpretation.  None  defends  it  more 
forcibly  than  Hupfeld.  He  says  truly  that  it 
is  not  stated  as  a  revealed  doctrine,  but  as  a. 
presentiment,  a  deep  inward  conviction  in- 
separable from  real  living  faith  in  a  living  God. 
See  also  Introd.  to  Job,  §  7 ;  and  Gremer,'Wor- 
terbuch  der  Neutest.  Gracitat,'  p.  67. 

16.  Be  not  thou  afraid]  This  conclusion 
repeats  and  confirms  the  general  lessons  of  the 
psalm :  these  words  answer  the  question  of 
nj.  5  ;  all  ground  for  misgiving  is  removed 
when  the  future  state  of  the  man  of  the  world 
is  considered. 

IV hen  one]  Or,  when  a  man,  i.e.  a  great 
man:  see  note  on  1;.  2.     Isb  is  here  used. 

18.  nvhile  he  li-ved]  Literally,  in  his  life^. 
that  life  which  to  him  was  all  in  all,  to  which 
his  hopes  and  joys  were  confined. 

he  blessed  his  soul]  i.  e.  congratulated  himself 
on  his  prosperity,  and  indulged  all  his  appe- 


tites: see  Ps.  X.  3,  and  compare  the  address  of 
the  rich  man  to  his  soul,  Luke  xii.  19. 

and  men  cwill  praise  thee]  A  fine  point  in 
the  sarcasm :  the  rich  man's  self-congratula- 
tions are  echoed  by  his  neighbours ;  they 
admire  bjs  luxury,  his  self-indulgence,  and 
repeat  his  axioms.  It  is  remarkable  how  the 
Psalmist  exhausts  the  subject ;  of  all  trials  to 
the  faith  of  thoughtful  observers  none  is 
greater  than  to  see  the  "honour,  reverence, 
and  troops  of  friends"  which  surround  the 
rich  man,  as  such,  to  the  very  end. 

(when  thou  doest  ^cvell  to  thyself]  i.  e.  livest  in 
good  cheer,  as  Eccl.  xi.  9,  where  A.V.  has 
"  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee." 

19.  He  shall  go]  Or,  She,  i.e.  the  soul 
(which  he  thought  so  happy)  shall  go  to  the 
place  where  his  fathers  await  him. 

they]  i.e.  he  and  his  fathers,  all  who  live 
like  him,  and  die  like  him. 

ne-ver]  Or,  they  shall  not  see  light  for 
evermore.  There  is  the  one  point  of  differ- 
ence hereafter ;  the  blackness  of  Sheol  will  be 
their  portion  eternally ;  but  the  just  will  see 
light  in  God's  light.     S&e  Ps.  xxxvi.  9. 

20i  Man... understandeth  not]  In  v.  10, 
the  Psalmist  quotes  the  common  saying  that 
wise  or  foolish  all  alike  die;  here  he  states 
that  they  only  who  live  in  honour  without 
reflecting'  (who  do  not  "  so  number  their  days 
as  to  apply  their  hearts  unto  wisdom ")  re- 
semble the  beasts  that  perish ;  dying  without 
hope  of  an  hereafter.. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  xlix.  ri. 


For  Dn-lp  the  Chaldee,  LXX.,  and  Syr. 
read  Q"l2p,  their  grave,  a  reading  easily  sub- 
stituted, and  giving  by  itself  a  fair  sense — their 
graves  are  their  homes  for  ever ;  but  the  text 
is  preferable,  and  suits  the  following  clause. 


The  construction  of  this  latter  clause  presents 
some  difficulty,  and  it  has  been  rendered 
"  men  call  upon  their  names  upon  the  earth: " 
but  the  A. v.,  which  follows  the  old  Vv._  and 
is  supported  by  most  critics,  is  to  be  retained. 


PSALM  L.  nP^^  mighty  God,  even  the  Lord, 

1   T7ie  majesty  of  God  in  the  church.  ^  His  order  J|[_  hath  spoken,  and  called  the  earth 

to  gather  saints.     >j  The  pleasure  of  God  is  not  ^            ^^^   ^■^^'         ^f  ^^^   ^^^   untO   the 

•  Or,               in  cere7nonies,  layout  in  sincerity  of  obedience.  .                        1           r 

for  Asaph.                   ^  Ps^l^  „  ^f  ^s^ph.  go^g  QOWH  thercof . 
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2  Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of 
beauty,  God  hath  shined. 

3  Our  God  shall  come,  and  shall 
not  keep  silence:  a  fire  shall  devour 
before  him,  and  it  shall  be  very  tem- 
pestuous round  about  him. 

4  He  shall  call  to  the  heavens  from 
above,  and  to  the  earth,  that  he  may 
judge  his  people. 

5  Gather  my  saints  together  unto 


me  J  those  that  have  made  a  covenant 
with  me  by  sacrifice. 

6  And  the  heavens  shall  declare 
his  righteousness:  for  God  is  judge 
himself.     Selah. 

7  Hear,  O  my  people,  and  I  will 
speak;  O  Israel,  and  I  will  testify 
against  thee :  I  am  God,  even  thy 
God. 

8  I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy 


Psalm  L. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  psalms  attributed 
to  Aixiph,  and  the  only  one  in  this  book: 
the  chief  group  of  Asaphic  psalms  is  in  the 
third  book,  from  73  to  83.  Asaph  was  the 
leader  and  superintendent  of  the  Levitic  choirs 
appointed  by  David,  i  Chro.  xvi.  4,  5. 
Thus  too  Hezekiah  "commanded  the  Levites 
to  sing  praise  to  the  Lord  in  the  words 
of  David  and  of  Asaph  the  Seer,"  a  Chro. 
xxix.  30.  He  and  his  sons  presided  over  four 
out  of  the  twenty-four  groups,  consisting 
each  of  twelve  Levites,  who  conducted  in 
turn  the  musical  services  of  the  temple.  He 
lived  some  years  after  the  accession  of  Solo- 
mon, and  his  descendants  are  often  mention- 
ed in  later  reigns.  Some  psalms  which  bear 
his  name  may  possibly  have  been  composed 
by  his  descendants,  but  this  grand  ode  bears 
all  the  marks  of  the  golden  age  of  *Hebrew 
poetry.  The  characteristics  of  the  Asaphic 
psalms  are  exceeding  solemnity,  a  lofty  judicial 
tone,  with  awful  warnings  and  admonitions. 
God  is  represented  as  personally  addressing 
the  people  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxxi.,  Ixxxii.).  The  name 
Jehovah  is  occasionally  used,  but,  as  in  the 
Korahitish  psalms,  Elohim  occurs  far  more 
frequently:  this  writer  also  combines  various 
names  of  the  Deity,  as  in  1;.  i. 

The  central  thought  of  this  psalm  is  the 
jnefficacy  of  outward  sacrifices  compared  with 
the  offerings  of  the  heart  and  purity  of  life. 
The  same  principle  is  distinctly  recognized  in 
the  Davidic  psalms  (see  xl.  6,  8,  Ixix.  30,  31, 
li.  16,  17)  and  by  all  the  prophets,  but  is  no- 
where set  forth  more  explicitly  and  solemnly 
than  in  this  psalm ;  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
the  composition  of  a  chief  among  the  Levites, 
whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  temple- 
service,  is  specially  important,  shewing  how 
unfounded  is  the  notion  of  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion or  rivalry  between  the  prophetic  and 
priestly  orders  in  the  best  days  of  Israel. 

The  introduction  is  unusually  long,  six 
verses,  ending  with  Selah;  then  one ejaculatory 
verse  (7)  followed  by  two  strophes  (8 — 15, 
16—23). 

1.  The  mighty  God]  Three  names  of  the 
Deity  are  given.  El,  Elohim,  Jehovah,  partly, 
as  may  be  supposed,  to  mark  the  solemnity 


of  the  occasion,  partly  to  indicate  the  univer- 
sality of  the  judgment;  God  in  His  might: 
God  in  the  manifold  attributes,  or  manifesta- 
tion, of  His  Being:  God  as  revealed  specially 
to  His  people  by  the  covenant  name,  Jehovah. 

2.  the  perfection  of  beauty]  Our  trans- 
lators evidently  took  this  as  an  epithet  of 
Mount  Zion,  and  probably  correctly;  for 
though  "beauty"  is  often  attributed  to  the 
Messiah  (see  Ps.  xlv.  2),  it  applies  rather  to  the 
human  manifestation  than  to  the  divine  essence 
of  the  Deity.  Its  application  to  Mount  Zion 
is  justified  by  many  passages,  e.g.  Lam.  ii. 

15,  and  Ps.  xlviii.  2,  where  see  note. 

hath  shined]  The  Hebrew  word  is  specially 
used  of  Theophanies,  /'.  e.  visible  manifesta- 
tions of  God's  Presence,  not  of  His  Person. 
See  Ps.  Ixxx.  i ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  2. 

3.  not  keep  silence]  Loud  thunderings, 
the  voice  of  God,  accompany  the  Theophany, 
as  in  Pss.  xviii.  13,  xcvii.  2 — 5;    Exod.  xix. 

16,  &c. 

afire]     Ps.  xxi.  9 ;  cf.  Lev.  x.  2. 

4.  He  shall  call]  Compare  Deut.  iv.  26, 
xxxii.  I ;  Isai.  i.  2 ;  Mic.  vi.  2. 

5.  tny  saints]  Literally,  "  My  pious  ones." 
In  other  passages  the  word  (Heb.  hasiJim) 
denotes  actual,  personal  piety;  here  it  seems 
rather  to  be  a  general  designation  of  Israelites, 
as  a  holy  people  in  virtue  of  their  covenanted 
relation  to  God,  which  is  attested  by  sacrifices. 
It  was  the  name  assumed  in  the  Maccabean 
period  by  the  strict  party  afterwards  called 
Pharisees:  see  Jost,  *  Gesch.  Judenthums,' 
Vol.  I.  125. 

that  hai'e  made,  &c.]  Or,  who  ratify 
my  covenant  with  sacrifice:  see  Exod. 
xxiv.  5 — 8. 

6.  j^nd  the  heavens  shall  declare]  Or, 
the  heavens  proclaim  His  righteous- 
ness; i.e.  they  announce  His  coming  to 
judge  the  world,  and  vindicate  the  course 
of  righteousness. 

for  God  is  judge  himself]  Or,  that  God 
He  Judgeth,  i.  e.  is  now  about  to  declare 
judgment;  cf  Ps.  Ixxv.  7,  Ixxvi.  8,  9,  both 
psalms  of  Asaph. 

7.  Cf.  Isai.  i.  2;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  8. 
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f  Heb. 
wii/i  im. 


"■  Exod. 
19-  5- 
Deut.  10. 
14. 

Job  41.  II 
Ps.  24.  I. 
I  Cor.  10. 
26,  28. 


sacrifices   or    thy    burnt  offerings,   to 
have  been  continually  before  me. 

9  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of 
thy  house,  nor  he  goats  out  of  thy 
folds. 

10  For  every  beast  of  the  forest  is 
mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills. 

Ill  know  all  the  fowls  of  the 
mountains :  and  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  field  are  ^mine. 

12  If  I  were  hungry,  I  would  not 
tell  thee :  ^for  the  world  is  mine,  and 
the  fulness  thereof. 

13  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or 
drink  the  blood  of  goats  ? 

14  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving; 
and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  most 
High:  _       ■ 

15  And  call  upon  me  in  the  day 
of  trouble:  I  will  deliver  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  glorify  me. 


*  Rom.  2. 


thyportiott 
was  with 


16  But  unto  the  wicked  God  saith, 
What  hast  thou  to  do  to  declare  my 
statutes,  or  that  thou  shouldest  take 
my  covenant  in  thy  mouth  ? 

17  '^Seeing  thou  hatest  instruction, 
and  castest  my  words  behind  thee. 

1 8  When  thou  sawest  a  thief,  then 
thou  consentedst  with  him,  and  ^hastt_Heb, 
been  partaker  with  adulterers. 

19  *Thou  givest  thy  mouth  to  evil,  lif*^'^' 
and  thy  tono-ue  frameth  deceit.  U^'^^-     , 

20  1  hou  sittest  and  speakest  agamst  est. 
thy  brother ;  thou  slanderest  thine  own 
mother's  son. 

21  These  things  hast  thou  done, 
and  I  kept  silence;  thou  thoughtest 
that  I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as 
thyself:  but  I  will  reprove  thee,  and 
set  the7n  in  order  before  thine  eyes. 

22  Now  consider  this,  ye  that  for- 
get God,  lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces,  and 
there  be  none  to  deliver. 


I 


8.  continually']  The  Hebrew  word  is  spe- 
cially used  of  the  daily  sacrifices  offered  in  the 
sanctuary.  In  this  respect  no  fault  is  imputed 
to  the  people.  The  whole  psalm  assumes  the 
regular  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
Cf.  I  S.  XV.  2a;  Jer.  vii.  22. 

12.  the  (world,  &c.]  See  i  Cor.  x.  26, 
28  ;  Ps.  xxiv.  I. 

14.  OJ'er  unto  God  thanksg'fv'mg'\  Lite- 
rally, "sacrifice  thanksgiving:"  i.e.  instead  of 
the  legal  "sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  for  a 
thanksgiving  or  a  vow"  (see  Lev.  vii.  11 — 16) 
the  true  worshipper  must  offer  that  which  the 
victim  represents,  viz.  praise  from  a  grateful 
heart,  and  all  duties  to  which  he  is  bound  by 
the  terms  of  his  covenant  with  God.  This 
does  not  imply  that  the  outer  forms  are  to  be 
omitted,  but  that  they  are  valueless,  except  as 
the  expression  of  genuine  devotion  and  obedi- 
ence to  God's  will.  The  reader  must  always 
bear  in  mind  the  Hebrew  idiom,  which,  if 
taken  literally,  would  seem  to  condemn  that 
which  it  simply  represents  as  of  subordinate 
and  conditional  importance.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  view  implies  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  religious  consciousness  than 
is  found  in  the  Pentateuch;  for  in  that  book 
all  the  obligations  of  the  law  are  summed  up 
in  circumcision  of  the  heart,  and  duty  to  God 
and  man  resting  on  the  one  great  central  prin- 
ciple of  love.  See  Deut.  xxx.  6,  16,  and  com- 
pare Prov.  xxi.  3 ;  Hos.  vi.  6 ;  Mic.  vi.  6 — 8  ; 
Isai.  i.  II — 15,  &c. 

15.  thou  shalt  glorify  me']  Rashi,  quoted  by 
Dr  Kay,  "for  this  is  My  glory,  that  I  save 
tiiem  that  trust  in  Me." 


16.  the  kicked]  A  different  class  of  per- 
sons is  now  addressed,  wilful  transgressors, 
who  still  claim  the  privileges  of  God's  people. 
Traces  of  the  persuasion  that  no  guilt  com- 
pletely abrogated  the  rights  of  Israelites  are 
found  in  all  ages  of  the  national  history. 

17.  thou  hatest]  The  first  characteristic 
of  utter  wickedness  is  inward  alienation,  fol- 
lowed by  open  rejection  of  the  moral  law. 

18.  thou  consentedst]  Or,  "hadst  plea- 
sure;" this  denotes  a  higher  degree  in  guilt 
than  even  the  commission  of  sin.  Thus  St 
Paul,  "  who  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have 
pleasure  in  them  that  do  them."    Rom.  i.  32. 

hast  been  partaker]  Rather,  and  with 
adulterers  is  thy  portion.  Thou  sharest 
their  condition,  their  feelings  and  their  fate. 

19.  Thou  ginjest]  Literally,  "sendest," 
/.  e.  lettest  it  loose,  givest  it  free  play.  Cf. 
Job  XXX.  11;  Jas.  ch.  iii. 

20.  thou  slanderest]  "  Thou  utterest  slan- 
der against."  The  Hebrew  word,  which 
occurs  only  in  this  passage,  means  "thrust" 
in  Arabic,  and  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
"scandal,"  that  which  causes  a  man  to  fall, 
overthrows  his  projects  or  character. 

21.  and  I  kept  silence]  Because  God  kept 
silence,  did  not  at  once  openly  punish  the  sin, 
the  transgressor  held  Him  to  be  wholly  in- 
different or  even  disposed  to  favour  the  sinner. 
Cf.  Job  xxi.  14,  15;  Eccles.  viii.  11. 

thou  thoughtest]  Or,  "didst  imagine." 
Cf.  Ps.  xlviii.  9,  where  the  same  word  is  used. 

22.  lest  I  tear,  S^c]     Cf.  Ps.  vii.  2. 
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[v.  23—4. 


23  Whoso  ofFereth  praise  glorifieth 
fHeb.  me:  and  to  him  ^that  ordereth  his 
p^eihhii  conversation  aright  will  I  shew  the 
«"y-         salvation  of  God. 

PSALM  LL 

I  David  prayeth  for  remission  of  sius^  whereof 

he  makdh  a  deep  confession.     6  He  prayetli 

for  sanctif  cation.     16  God  delighteth  not  in 

sacrifice y  but  in  sincerity,     18  He  prayeth  for 

the  church. 

«  3  Sam.     To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David,  *  when 

1 1.  2.  Nathan  the  prophet  came  unto  him,  after  he 

&  12. 1.  j^jjjj  gone  in  to  Bath-sheba. 


HAVE  mercy  upon  me,  O  God, 
according  to  thy  lovingkind- 
ness:  according  unto  the  multitude 
of  thy  tender  mercies  blot  out  my 
transgressions. 

2  Wash  me  throughly  from  mine 
iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my 
sin. 

3  For  I  acknowledge  my  trans- 
gressions: and  my  sin  is  ever  before 
me. 

4  Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I 


23.  that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright"] 
Lit.  as  marg.,  "that  disposeth  his  way,"  /.  e. 
ordereth  his  way  of  hfe  by  the  rule  of  duty. 
Cf.  Gal.  vi.  16.    Symm.  roJ  eOraKrco?  obfvovri. 

twill  I  shefiv]  Or,  "I  will  make  him  look 
with  joy ;"  a  common  idiom  in  the  Davidic 
psalms;  see  note  on  Ps.  xxii.  17. 

Psalm  LI. 

This  begins  a  series  of  fifteen  psalms, 
which  are  attributed  in  the  inscriptions  to 
David,  most  of  them  with  unusually  full  no- 
tice of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  composed.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  prevalent,  though  not  exclusive,  use  of  the 
divine  name  Elohim  instead  of  Jehovah.  In 
this  psalm  the  fact  may  possibly  be  accounted, 
for  by  David's  feeling  that  his  great  sin  had 
endangered,  if  not  suspended  for  a  season,  the 
privileges  assured  to  God's  people  by  the 
covenant  name :  he  might  not  plead  that  be- 
fore his  entire  restoration  to  God's  favour. 
The  psalm  is  said  in  the  inscription  to  have 
been  written  just  at  the  time  when  Nathan 
came  to  rebuke  him  for  the  terrible  guilt 
which  he  had  contracted.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  strongest  internal  evidence:  of  no  other 
person  known  from  Holy  Scripture  can  it  be 
affirmed,  that  he  was  a  devout  man  before  and 
after  a  grievous  fall,  that  his  fall  involved  blood- 
guiltiness,  that  the  crime  was  unpunished  by 
law,  and  that  he  was  restored  to  God's  favour.. 
The  depth  of  penitence,  and  the  fervour  of 
devotion,  are  specially  characteristic  of  David. 
The  psalm  consists  of  four  parts;  first,  i — 4, 
ardent  prayer  for  mercy  and  forgiveness  found- 
ed upon  unreserved  confession  of  guilt,  and 
acknowledgment  of  God's  justice;  secondly, 
5 — li,  entreaty  for  restoration  to  favour  and 
renewal  of  spirit;  thirdly,  13 — 16,  vows  of 
.spiritual  sacrifice  as  the  only  one  truly  accept- 
able to  God ;  and  it  winds  up  with  a  prayer 
for  Zion,  and  the  building  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  The  last  part  is  supposed  by 
many  critics,  some  of  unquestionable  sound- 
ness, to  have  been  added  after  the  exile;  but 
eee  note  on  1;.  18. 

This  psalm  has  been  adopted  by  the  Church 


in  all  ages  as  that  which  expresses  best  and 
most  fully  the  true  spirit  of  penitence.     Our 
Church  uses  it  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  inserts 
portions  of  it  in  her  most  solemn  sei-vices, 
Nathan^    See  a  S.  xii. 

1.  Have  mercy']  The  prayer  for  forgiveness 
reposes  wholly  upon  the  grace  of  God. 
David  does  not  yet  venture  to  use  the  name  of 
Jehovah ;  that  will  come  when  the  prayer  has 
been  answered.  In  this  psalm  the  cloud  hangs 
over  the  sanctuary,  though  the  divine  light 
shines  through  it,  and  inspires  hope. 

mercy^  lovingkindness]  The  first  word  is 
strong  ;  it  implies  kindness,  graciousness  ;  but 
the  second  is  much  stronger ;  it  speaks  of  deep, 
tender,  parental  sympathy,  of  an  abundance 
and  overflow  of  those  feelings  which  assure 
the  penitent  child  of  his  mother's  unalterable 
love,  of  her  yearnings  for  his  return  to  her 
bosom.  So  great  a  sin  could  not  be  blotted 
out  but  by  a  great  outpouring  of  grace. 

blot  out]  The  word  implies  total  erasure, 
as  of  a  writing  from  a  tablet.  Cf  Ex.  xxxii. 
32;  Isai.  xliii.  25,  xliv.  22.  David  first  prays 
for  justification  in  its  primary  sense  of  de- 
liverance from  the  imputation  of  guilt.  See 
Ps.  xxxviii. 

transgressions]  Not  "  transgression."  Da- 
vid's great  sin  did  not  stand  alone;  adultery 
was  followed  by  treachery  and  murder.  He 
uses  three  distinct  words  for  his  guilt — trans- 
gressions, iniquity,  and  sin,  involving  every 
kind  and  degree  of  guilt:  see  note  on  Ps. 
xxxii»  I. 

2^  Wash  me  throughly]  This  is  more 
than  justification.  The  washing  takes  out 
the  impurity,  the  soul  is  cleansed  by  it.  Our 
version  expresses  the  sense  of  the  original, 
which,  however,  is  even  more  forcible,  implying 
reiterated  washing. 

cleanse]    The  word  used  in  Lev.  xiii.  6 — 24. 

3.  For]  On  his  own  side  David  has 
nothing  to  plead,  no  excuse,  no  palliation, 
only  unreserved  confession  :  but  that  one  word 
"for"  involves  a  sure  hope.  God  will  not 
reject  a  prayer  offered  in  such  a  spirit.  See 
Ps.  xxxii.  5  ;  Prov.  xxviii.  13 ;  i  John  i.  9. 
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sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight : 
*Rom.3.4.  ^that  thou  mightest  be  justified  when 
thou  speakest,  and  be  clear  when  thou 
judgest. 

5  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity ; 
tHeb.       ^^^  jj^  gjj^  jj^j  j^y  mother  *  conceive  me. 

warm  me.  ^     r>    ,      ,  ,       ,  •'^         ,      .  ,     .        , 

6  isehold,  thou  desirest  truth  in  the 
inward  parts :  and  in  the  hidden  part 
thou  shalt  make  me  to  know  wisdom. 

fLev.14.6.       7  ''Purge   me  with  hyssop,  and  I 
S""^^-^^-  shall  be  clean:  wash  me,  and  I  shall 
be  whiter  than  snow. 


8  Make  me  to  hear  joy  and  glad- 
ness ;  that  the  bones  which  thou  hast 
broken  may  rejoice. 

9  Hide  thy  face  from  my  sins,  and 
blot  out  all  mine  iniquities. 

10  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O 
God:  and  renew  "a  right  spirit  within  ''  ^'*'      , 

'  or  a  constant 

me.  spirit. 

11  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy 
presence ;  and  take  not  thy  holy  spirit 
from  me. 

12  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy 


ji«]  David  uses  here,  and  in  all  the  psalms 
which  refer  to  his  great  guilt,  three  words, 
which  comprise  all  the  characteristics  of  sin 
committed  by  an  offender  against  God's  law, 
save  one,  that  of  wilful  impenitent  wicked- 
ness. Our  A.V.  is  generally  careful  in  ob- 
serving the  distinction:  "iniquity"  (rt-row), 
or  "perversity;"  "transgression"  (^pesha).,  the 
breach  of  God's  law;  "sin"  (hattatb)^  as  a 
defilement.  He  does  not  use  the  word  wick- 
edness (reshd),  nor  is  it  in  any  case  imputed 
to  a  servant  of  God.  Cf  Pss.  xxxii.  i,  2, 
xxxviii.  18,  xxxix.  8 — 11,  xl.  i%. 

4.  Against  thee.,  thee  only]  The  word  "  only  " 
is  striking,  considering  how  David  had  cruelly 
injured  his  fellow-men,  and  the  terrible  results 
of  his  guilt :  but  sin,  as  such,  is  directed  pri- 
marily against  God.  His  law  is  broken.  His 
name  dishonoured,  and  the  special  heinous- 
ness  even  of  such  offences  as  that  of  David 
consists  in  their  antagonism  to  God's  will.  At 
the  same  time  the  Hebrew  idiom  must  be  re- 
membered, which  represents  secondary  and 
subordinate  objects  as  absolutely  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  first  and  highest.  Whatever 
guilt  David  might  have  contracted  towards 
man,  in  the  mind  of  a  true  Israelite  it  was 
absolutely  nothing  compared  with  his  sin 
against  God. 

that  thou  mightest^  &c.]  i.e.  David  con- 
fesses his  guilt  unreservedly,  in  order  that  he 
may  admit  the  justice  of  whatever  sentence 
God  may  pronounce.  "Justified"  is  taken 
in  the  true  forensic  sense  of  being  just  in 
fact  and  appearance,  of  being,  and  of  being 
acknowledged  to  be,  righteous.  This  recog- 
nition of  God's  righteousness  is  the  first  and 
most  certain  proof  that  a  man  is  in  a  true 
position,  and  is  capable  of  justification.  Jus- 
tify God  by  admitting  that  man  has  no  hope 
whatever  but  in  His  free  forgiveness,  that 
nothing  is  due  to  man  but  punishment,  and 
He  will  justify  man  by  taking  away  the  impu- 
tation of  sin.  Needless  difficulty  is  raised  by 
connecting  the  words  "that  thou  mightest," 
&c.,  with  the  commission  of  guilt,  instead  of 
the  confession. 

PSAL. 


5.  From  the  special  confession  of  sin  David 
passes  to  the  acknowledgment  of  inherent  and 
inherited  sinfulness.  He  does  not  plead  this 
as  an  excuse  or  palliation,  but  as  the  ground 
and  origin  of  his  actual  sin. 

shapen]  Or,  "brought  forth:"  he  came 
into  the  world  with  the  taint  of  iniquity; 
nay  more,  the  very  origin  of  his  existence  was 
corrupt ;  his  mother  was  a  sinner  when  she 
conceived  him.  David  does  not  regard  the 
act  of  conception  as  sinful  in  itself,  but  acci- 
dentally, as  the  act  of  a  sinful  nature. 

6.  inivard  parts']  The  Hebrew  word  oc- 
curs only  here  and  Job  xxxviii.  36  ;  according 
to  the  Rabbis,  followed  by  Gesenius,  it  means 
the  kidneys,  as  the  seat  of  deep  inward  affec- 
tions; but  the  A.V.  is  probably  correct,  in  the 
inward  parts,  in  the  innermost  consciousness. 

7.  ivith  hyssop]  i.  e.  as  with  hyssop,  which 
was  used  in  Levitical  purifications,  as  after 
touching  a  corpse  (Num.  xix.  18),  and  more 
especially  for  leprosy.  See  Lev.  xiv.  4 — 6. 
David  regarded  his  sinfulness  as  a  moral  le- 
prosy, for  which  the  cure  was  symbolized  by 
the  blood  sprinkled  with  the  hyssop. 

ivhiter  than  sno^J]  See  Isai.  i.  18.  This 
psalm  is  full  of  passages  bearing  the  closest 
resemblance  to  Isaiah,  especially  to  the  later 
chapters ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
prophet's  mind  was  impregnated  with  the  truths 
which  nowhere  find  a  fuller  and  more  touch- 
ing expression  than  in  this  psalm. 

10.  The  creation  of  a  pure  heart,  free  from 
the  taint  and  consciousness  of  sin,  is  altogether 
an  evangelical  doctrine,  prefigured  in  old  sym- 
bolical rites,  but  first  anticipated  by  the  yearn- 
ings of  a  soul  smitten  to  death  by  sin.  Cf.  i  S. 
X.  9. 

renenv  a  right  spirit]  a  stedfast  spirit, 
one  not  disquieted  by  fears  or  doubts,  a  mind 
stayed  on  the  Lord,  and  therefore  kept  in  per- 
fect peace.    See  Isai,  xxvi.  3. 

11.  thy  holy  spirit]  The  Spirit  whereby 
David  was  consecrated  to  his  kingly  office, 
and  endued  with  the  gifts  and  graces  requi- 
site for  discharging  its  duties.  See  i  S.  xvi.  13, 
where  it  is  said  that  after  he  was  anointed  by 
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[v.  13-19. 


salvation;    and  uphold   me  with   thy 
free  spirit. 

13   Then  will  I  teach  transgressors 
thy  ways;  and  sinners  shall  be  con- 
verted unto  thee. 
fHeb.  14  Deliver  me  from  ^bloodguilti- 

^'"^"  ness,  O  God,  thou  God  of  my  salva- 
tion :  and  my  tongue  shall  sing  aloud 
of  thy  righteousness. 

15  O  Lord,  open  thou  my  lips; 
and  my  mouth  shall  shew  forth  thy 
praise. 


16  For  thou  desirest  not  sacrifice; 

•else  would  I  give  //;  thou  delightest  ^  Or,  t/tat 
not  in  burnt  offering.  ^J^flt!^ 

17  '^The   sacrifices   of  God  are  a^^^f^-'s- 
broken   spirit:  a  broken   and  a  con- 
trite heart,   O    God,  thou  wilt   not 
despise. 

18  Do  good  in  thy  good  pleasure 
unto  Zion:  build  thou  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem. 

19  Then  shalt  thou  be  pleased  with 
the  sacrifices  of  righteousness,   with 


Samuel,  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
David  from  that  day  forward."  The  Psalmist 
must  also  have  remembered  that  at  the  same 
time  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from 
Saul,  and  have  felt  that  he  had  incurred  the 
most  unminent  danger  of  a  similar  abandon- 
ment. 

12.  the  joy  of  thy  salivation]  The  holy  joy 
mseparable  from  the  realization  of  God's  sav- 
ing grace. 

nvith  thy  free  spirit']  Or,  letafreesplrit 
sustain  me.  The  word  rendered  "free" 
means  willing,  generous,  spontaneously  seeking 
and  urging  to  goodness.  Cf.  Ps.  hv.  6.  In  Job 
XXX.  15  the  word  is  used  absolutely  for  the 
soul  of  a  good  man.  The  Psalmist  prays 
that  his  own  spirit  may  become  such  under 
divine  influence,  and  sustain  him  in  after  trials 
and  temptations. 

13.  Then  nvill  I  teach]  The  Hebi-ew  implies 
a  longing,  I  would  fain  teach  transgressors  Thy 
ways,  those  who,  like  me,  have  committed 
heinous  sins.  Such  a  desire  is  one  of  the  surest 
signs  of  spiritual  repentance. 

be  coniterted]  Or,  "  return ;"  David  speaks 
not  of  conversion  from  unbelief  but  of  resto- 
ration to  a  state  of  grace. 

14.  from  bloodguihiness]  Lit.  "bloods:" 
the  plural  is  exclusively  used  to  denote  blood- 
shed or  murder:  thus  Gen.  iv.  10.  The  blood 
of  Uriah  cries  for  vengeance  like  that  of  Abel. 
David  cannot  have  a  free  spirit  unless  God 
silences  the  accuser.  (Hitzig  objects  that  D"'DT 
means  "  bloodshed,"  not  bloodguiltiness,  but 
the  reference  to  Genesis  gives  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  David  might  well  pray  to  be 
saved  from  the  blood  caUing  for  vengeance.) 

15.  O  Lord]  Even  here  David  does  not 
use  the  name  Jehovah,  but  Adonai,  i.e.  Lord, 
Master. 

open  thou]  Or,  Thou  wilt  open;  his  lips 
have  been  closed  by  guilt ;  when  the  conscience 
is  freed,  prayers  and  thanksgivings  will  flow 
from  it  freely  and  copiously. 

16.  thou  desirest  not]  See  introduction. 
David  is  speaking  of  pei-sonal  guilt :  that,  he 
feels,  cannot  be  cleansed  by  sacrifice.  God  has 


no  pleasure  in  sacrifices  offered  in  place  of  in- 
ward contrition. 

17.  The  sacrifces  of  God]  i.e.  those  sacri- 
fices which  God  really  approves,  and  which 
ai-e  the  results  of  His  own  work.  His  fatherly 
chastisement  breaks  the  spirit,  which  He  then 
pities  and  accepts.  The  saying  of  Samuel 
(i  S.  XV.  22),  the  passage  in  Ps.  1.  14,  and 
this  word,  taken  together,  complete  the  true 
principles  of  sacrificial  offerings,  which  repre- 
sent obedience,  gratitude,  and  repentance.  It 
was  possibly  on  this  account  that  this  psalm 
was  placed  by  the  collector  immediately  after 
that  of  Asaph. 

18.  This  and  the  following  verse  are  sup- 
posed by  most  of  the  later  commentators,  and 
by  some  of  an  earlier  age,  to  have  been  added 
during,  or  immediately  after,  the  Babylonish 
captivity:  but  the  connection  of  thought  ap- 
pears sufficiently  clear  and  satisfactory.  David 
has  just  declared  that  he  puts  no  trust  in  sacri- 
fices offered  for  the  expiation  of  his  personal 
guilt ;  for  himself  he  has  but  one  offering  (un- 
feigned repentance),  but  as  a  king  he  feels 
differently:  he  can  promise  abundant  sacri- 
fices if  in  His  goodness  God  will  complete 
{i.e.  enable  him  to  complete)  the  building  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  expressions  which 
he  uses  are  exactly  appropriate  to  his  own  time, 
when  he  considerably  enlarged  the  city  (zS.v.  9 
and  11),  and  encompassed  the  whole  with  walls, 
according  to  Joscphus  ('Ant.'  vii.  iii.  §2),  who 
on  such  a  pomt  is  not  likely  to  be  misinfoiin- 
ed.  This  must  have  occupied  some  consider- 
able time,  and  it  has  been  lately  shewn  (by  Mr 
Simpson  in  an  excellent  article  in  the  'Christian 
Observer,'  No.  2,7,2>^  that  the  walls  were  in  pro- 
gress, probably  approaching  their  completion, 
just  about  tlie  time  of  David's  fall.  Nothing 
can  be  more  natural  than  this  allusion  under 
such  circumstances,  when  the  king  might  well 
feel  that  his  crime  might  bring  with  it  a  punish- 
ment which  would  be  detrimental  to  iiis  peo- 
ple. It  must  be  observed  that  there  is  no  word 
which  implies  that  the  walls  were  in  ruins ;  the 
Psalmist  does  not  speak  of  rebuilding,  but  of 
building ;  and  above  all,  he  makes  no  mention 
of  the  temple,  which   would  have  been  the 
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burnt  offering  and  whole  burnt  offer- 
ing:  then  shall  they  ofFer  bullocks 
upon   thine  altar. 

PSALM  LIL 

1  David,  condetmting  the  spitefulness  of  Doeg, 
prophesieth  his  destruction,     6  The  righteous 
shall  rejoice  at  it.     8  David,  upon  his  confi- 
dence in  God's  mercy,  giveth  thanks. 
To  the  chief  Musician,  Maschil,  A  Psalm  of 
«iSam.22.      David,  '^when  Doeg  the  Edomite  came  and 
9.  told  Saul>  and  said  unto  him,  David  is  come 

to  the  house  of  Ahimelech. 

HY    boastest  thou   thyself  in 

mischief,  O  mighty  man  ?  the 

goodness  of  God  endureth  continually. 


wi 


2  Thy  tongue  deviseth  mischiefs; 
like  a  sharp  razor,  working  deceitfully. 

3  Thou  lovest  evil  more  than  good ; 
and  lying  rather  than  to  speak  right- 
eousness.    Selah. 

4  Thou  lovest  all  devouring  words, 

"  O  thou  deceitful  tongue.  "  Or,  and 

5  God  shall  likewise  Mestroy  thee/w/^^jw^LJ. 
for  ever,  he  shall  take  thee  away,  and  '^^at'ihee 
pluck  thee  out  of  thy  dwelling  place,  ^''"''^• 
and  root  thee  out  of  the  land  of  the 
living.      Selah. 

6  The  righteous  also  shall  see,  and 
fear,  and  shall  laugh  at  him : 


first  consideration  with  any  devout  Israelite 
after  the  captivity.  That  David  should  close 
a  hymn  full  of  intense  personal  feelings  with  a 
prayer  for  his  country  accords  well  with  all 
that  we  know  of  his  generous  and  kingly 
nature,  and  shews  that  he  was  truly  sustained 
by  "a free  spirit." 

Psalm  Lll. 

This  psalm  is  remarkable  for  its  im- 
petuous ami  fiery  spirit:  the  writer  is  full 
of  indignation  against  a  person  who  is  de- 
scribed as  mighty,  and  trusting  in  riches,  an 
evil  speaker,  malicious,  and  deceitful.  The 
utter  ruin  of  that  person  is  predicted  or  de- 
nounced in  terms  of  burning  indignation.  In 
the  inscription  it  is  said  that  the  psalm  was 
written  on  an  occasion  which  would  account 
for  and  justify  the  bitterness  of  the  writer's 
spirit :  when  Doeg  the  Edomite  informed  Saul 
of  David's  coming  to  the  house  of  Ahimelech, 
which  led  to  the  cruel  massacre  of  eighty- five 
priests  by  the  hands  of  the  informer.  There 
is  no  reason  to  reject  this  inscription  ;  little  as 
we  know  of  Doeg's  position,  yet  what  is 
known  accords  with  the  notices  in  the  psalm. 

The  first  verse  is  introductory,  then  follow 
five  strophes  (two  verses  each),  the  close  of 
the  first  and  the  second  being  marked  by  Selah. 

1.  0  mighty  maul  Doeg  was  the  chief  of 
Saul's  herdsmen,  a  position,  of  course,  held  by 
a  person  of  great  bodily  strength,  able  to  de- 
fend his  charge  against  the  marauders.  He 
was  at  Nob,  "detained  before  the  Lord"  (see 
I  S.  xxi.  7),  an  expression  which  implies  that 
he  was  undergoing  a  process  of  purification, 
not  improbably  necessitated  by  some  previous 
crime. 

2.  mischiefil  Or,  malignity.  The  word 
occurs  often  in  the  psalms  (see  note  on  v.  9, 
where  the  A.V.  has  "wickedness")  in  the 
sense  of  ruinous,  unfathomable  evil,  destruc- 
tive malignity. 

Ivor  king  deceitfully']  Or,  "working  trea- 
chery," as  a  razor  cuts  suddenly  and  without 


warning,  so  Doeg,  leaving  Nob,  of  course 
without  intimation  of  hostile  purposes,  caused 
the  sudden  destruction  of  David's  friends. 
Gf.  Ps.  V.  9,  and  Ivii.  4, 

3.  Thou  lo'vest']  The  Psalmist  attributes 
the  crime  not  to  any  temptation  from  with- 
out, but  to  an  inward  and  deliberate  prefer- 
ence of  evil  to  good.  To  hnje  evil,  lying, 
and  malice,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  utter 
reprobate. 

more  than  good]  Or,  "instead  of  good," 
the  true  and  natural  object  of  love. 

4.  de-vouring  ivords]  This  expression  again 
points  at  the  specific  result  of  the  malicious 
tale :  devouring  words  are  words  that  destroy, 
cause  sudden  and  utter  ruin.  Compare  Ps. 
xxxv.  25. 

5.  likewise]  This  imprecation  exactly  cor- 
responds to  Doeg's  crime:  the  divine  law  is 
one  of  exact  retribution :  he  had  broken  into 
the  house  of  David's  friends,  seized  them, 
dragged  them  forth,  rooted  them  out  of  the 
land,  and  he  must  undergo  the  same  inflic- 
tion, not  for  a  time,  not  for  once,  but  for 
ever.  The  force  of  the  imprecation,  and  of 
the  hope  expressed  in  the  following  verse, 
depends  upon  an  inward,  if  undeveloped,  pre- 
sentiment of  a  retribution  extending  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  present  life.    See  Ps.  xlix.  14. 

thy  dwelling  place]  Lit.  "from  the  tent." 
This  again  points  distinctly  to  a  shepherd  or 
herdsman. 

6.  shall  laugh]  The  exultation  of  the 
righteous  at  the  just  punishment  of  the  wicked 
is  frequently  described  in  Holy  Scripture.  It 
is  inseparable  from  a  hearty  and  thorough 
sympathy  with  God's  law.  That  punishment 
which  it  is  consistent  with  God's  attributes 
to  inflict,  it  cannot  be  inconsistent  for  His 
people  to  view  with  a  stern  and  holy  gratifi- 
cation, utteriy  distinct  from  the  indulgence  of 
personal  feelings  of  revenge  or  animosity.  It 
was  impossible  for  David  not  to  desu-e  the 
punishment  of  the  treacherous  murderer,  not 
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7  Lo,  this  is  the  man  that  made 
not  God  his  strength;  but  trusted 
in  the  abundance  of  his  riches,  and 

»0r,         strengthened  himself  in  his  'wicked- 

lubstance.  ° 

ness. 

8  But  I  am  like  a  green  olive  tree 
in  the  house  of  God :  I  trust  in  the 
mercy  of  God  for  ever  and  ever. 

9  I  will  praise  thee  for  ever,  be- 
cause thou  hast  done  //;  and  I  will 
wait  on  thy  name ;  for  //  is  good  be- 
fore thy  saints. 

PSALM  LIIL 

1  David  describeth  the  corruption  of  a  natural 
man.  4  He  convinceth  the  wicked  by  the  light 
of  their  07vn  conscience.  6  He  glorieth  in  the 
salvation  of  God. 

To  the  chief  Musician  upon  Mahalath,  Maschil, 
A  Psalm  of  David. 

«Ps.io.4.  'T~^HE  ''fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 

&&**  ^*       X       There   is   no   God.      Corrupt 


are  they,  and  have  done  abominable 
iniquity:    ^ there  is  none  that  doeth*Rora.3. 
good. 

2  God  looked  down  from  heaven 
upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if 
there  were  any  that  did  understand, 
that  did  seek  God. 

3  Every  one  of  them  is  gone  back: 
they  are  altogether  become  filthy; 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no, 
not  one. 

4  Have  the  workers  of  iniquity  no 
knowledge  ?  who  eat  up  my  people  as 
they  eat  bread :  they  have  not  called 
upon  God. 

5  There  ♦were  they  in  great  fear,  tHeb. 
where  no  fear  was :  for  God  hath  scat-  aJeirT'^ 
tered  the  bones  of  him  that  encamp- 

eth  against  thee:  thou  hast  put  them 
to  shame,  because  God  hath  despised 
them. 


to  rejoice  in  the  certainty  of  retribution.     Cf. 
Pss.  xl.  3,  Ixiv.  8,  9 ;  Job  xxii.  19. 

7.  Here  again  the  Psalmist  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  evil;  it  began  with  alienation 
from  God,  was  promoted  by  love  of  riches, 
such  as  Saul  would  of  course  heap  on  his 
unscrupulous  adherent,  and  attained  its  full 
development  in  a  heart  strong  only  in  its 
longings  for  evil. 

fivickedness']  The  same  word  which  in  v.  % 
is  rendered  A.  V.  mischiefs.  Here  it  denotes 
malignity,  or  desire  of  evil.  A  man  first 
yields  to  the  desire,  then  encourages  it,  until 
It  attains  to  absolute  and  exclusive  mastery. 

8,  9.  Each  trait  of  the  description  of  the 
true  servant  of  God  is  suggested  by  the  con- 
trast between  him  and  the  wicked.  They 
make  not  God  their  strength,  the  Psalmist 
lives  and  prospers  in  God's  house:  they  trust 
in  riches,  he  in  God's  mercy:  they  are  wholly 
given  up  to  evil  lusts,  he  waits  only  on  God's 
name, 

8.  green  oli've  tree"]  It  is  objected  to  this 
figure  that  there  is  no  mention  of  trees  grow- 
ing in  the  court  of  the  temple;  but  the  psalm 
refers  to  the  tabernacle  at  Nob,  which  was 
probably  situate  on  the  northern  summit  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  olives  may  natu- 
rally have  formed  a  grove  within  its  precincts; 
one  more  indication  of  the  genuineness  of 
this  psalm.  The  answer  that  the  expression 
is  purely  figurative  (as  in  Ps.  xcii.  13)  is  not 
satisfactory;  scriptural  figures  are  taken  from 
realities,  and  this  was  doubtless  suggested  by 
what  the  Psalmist  had  observed  in  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  sanctuary. 


9.  thou  hast  done  it]  Or,  "Thou  hast 
done,"  omitting  the  word  "it;"  a  very 
striking  expression,  here  as  elsewhere  (e.g.  Ps. 
xxii.  31)  declaring  the  Psalmist's  absolute  confi- 
dence in  the  accomplishment  of  the  will  of  God. 

and  I  <will  <wait,  &c.]  Or,  and  I  wiH 
wait  for  Thy  name,  for  it  is  good,  in 
the  presence  of  Thy  saints.  David  will 
wait  patiently  for  the  manifestation  of  good- 
ness, involved  in  the  very  name  of  God,  among 
His  faithful  and  favoured  people  (hasidim')^ 
see  note  on  Ps.  1.  5.  The  expression,  however, 
is  somewhat  obscure.  The  Syr.  "I  will  pro- 
claim Thy  name,  that  it  is  good,"  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  Psalmist's  style,  and  on 
that  ground  is  adopted  by  Hupfeld ;  but  such 
an  emendation  requires  the  support  of  MSS., 
which  is  here  wanting. 

Psalm  LI  1 1. 

This  psalm  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
14th,  differing  chiefly  in  the  inscription  and 
in  the  substitution  of  the  name  Elohim  for 
Jehovah.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one 
IS  a  recension  of  the  other,  with  some  slight 
alterations,  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
a  satisfactory  account.  See  notes  on  Psalm 
xiv.,  and  introd.  to  Psalm  xlii. 

Mahalath]  The  word  probably  means 
"sickness,"  and  may  indicate  a  melancholy 
tune,  adapted  to  the  sombre  strain  of  thought 
which  pervades  the  psalm. 

5.  This  verse  appears  to  have  been  added 
by  a  later  Psalmist,  probably  in  the  time  of 
Jehoshaphat  or  of  Hezekiah,  when  Jerusalem 
was  saved  from  imminent  ruin  by  the  sudden 
and  miraculous  destruction  of  invading  armies. 
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I      t  Heb. 

'  Who  -will 
^ve  salva- 
tions,  &c. 


«  I  Sam. 
23.  19.  & 
26.  I. 


6  ^  Oh  that  the  salvation  of  Israel 
were  come  out  of  Zion !  When  God 
bringeth  back  the  captivity  of  his 
people,  Jacob  shall  rejoice,  and  Israel 
shall  be  glad. 

PSALM  LIV. 

I  David,  complaining  of  the  Ziphims,  prayeth 
for  salvation.  4  Upoji  his  confidence  in  God^s 
help  he promiseth  sacrifice. 

To  the  chief  Musician  on  Neginoth,  Maschil,  A 
Psalm  of  David,  '^when  the  Ziphims  came 
and  said  to  Saul,  Doth  not'^David  hide  him- 
self with  us  ? 

SAVE  me,  O  God,  by  thy  name, 
and  judge  me  by  thy  strength. 

2  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Godj  give 
ear  to  the  words  of  my  mouth. 

3  For  strangers  are  risen  up  against 
me,  and  oppressors  seek  after  my  soul : 
they  have  not  set  God  before  them. 
Selah. 


4  Behold,  God  U  mine  helper:  the 
Lord  is  with  them  that  uphold  my 
soul. 

5  He  shall  reward  evil  unto  ^mine  tHeb. 
enemies :  cut  them  off  in  thy  truth,    obsfrveme. 

6  I  will  freely  sacrifice  unto  thee : 
I  will  praise  thy  name,  O  Lord  j  for 
//  is  good. 

7  For  he  hath  delivered  me  out  of 
all  trouble:  and  mine  eye  hath  seen 
his  desire  upon  mine  enemies. 

PSALM  LV. 

I  David  in  his  prayer  complaineth  of  his  fearful 
case.  9  He  prayeth  against  his  enemies,  of 
whose  wickedness  and  treachery  he  complain- 
eth.  16  He  comforteth  himself  in  God^s  pre- 
servation of  hitn,  attd  confusion  of  his  ene- 
mics. 

To  the  chief  Musician  on  Neginoth,  Maschil, 
A  Psalm  of  David. 


Psalm  LIV. 

A  psalm  composed  in  imminent  danger: 
according  to  the  inscription,  which  there  is 
no  reason  to  question,  when  David  was  be- 
trayed by  the  Ziphites.  See  i  S.  xxiii.  19  and 
xxvi.  I. 

The  division  into  two  strophes  of  three  and 
four  verses  is  marked  by  Selah,  n).  3. 

1.  by  thy  name]  i.  e.  by  the  manifestation 
of  the  attributes  which  the  name  of  God 
signifies;  by  His  goodness,  power,  truth.  Gf. 
Ps.  V.  II,  lii.  9. 

strength']  Or,  "  might."  The  Hebrew  word 
is  derived  from  gibbor,  "hero,"  an  appella- 
tion of  the  God  of  hosts ;  see  note  on  Ps. 
xlv.  3. 

3.  strangers]  This  translation  is  quite 
literal,  but  the  word  has  the  secondary  mean- 
ing "enemies,"  cruel  and  unsympathizing 
foes,  and  that  is  probably  the  sense  in  this 
passage.  The  Ziphites  were  Jews,  strangers 
not  in  blood,  but  in  spirit.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  David  may  allude  to  certain 
foreigners  in  the  army  of  Saul,  such  as  Doeg 
the  Edomite,  and  the  Cushite,  who  were 
among  his  bitterest  enemies.  Saul  may  have 
specially  chosen  them  as  persons  unrestrained 
by  any  religious  feelings,  not  likely  to  set 
God  before  their  eyes. 

oppressors]  Or,  fierce  ones;  the  two 
words,  "aliens"  and  "fierce  (A.V.  'terrible') 
ones,"  are  thus  combined  by  Isaiah,  xxv.5. 

seek  after  my  soul]  Cf.  i  S.  xxiii.  15  and 
Ps.  xxiii.  5,  xxvi.  9,  10. 

4.  (voith  them]  i.e.  "  among  them,"  "one 
of  them ;"  a  not  uncommon  idiom  (cf.  Judg. 
xi.  2,5  \  Ps.  cxviii.  7),  which  does  not  mean 


that  David  has  many  upholders,  of  whom 
God  is  one,  but  that  He  is  the  one  true  up- 
holder, on  Whom  all  others  depend. 

5.  enemies]  Literally,  "watchers;"  per- 
sons who  lie  in  ambush,  watching  an  occasion 
to  destroy  their  enemy.     Cf.  Ps.  v.  8. 

in  thy  truth]  Or,  by  Thy  truth;  by  the 
manifestation  of  that  faithfulness  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  God's  name;  see  note  on  -z;.  i. 

6.  /  (will  freely  sacrifice]  i.  e.  offer  a  free- 
will sacrifice,  such  as  a  grateful  heart  will- 
ingly offers.  The  expression  is  the  usual  one 
for  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving.   Gf.  Num.  xv.  3. 

/  ivill praise,  &c.]  Ps.  lii.  9. 

7.  For  he  hath  deli'vered  me]  The  strong 
faith  of  the  Psalmist  realizes  the  deliverance 
as  already  accomplished ;  he  has  no  hesitation 
therefore  in  vowing  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving. 

mine  eye  hath  seen  his  desire,  &c.]  Lit. 
mine  eye  hath  looked  upon  mine  ene- 
mies, sc.  with  triumph.  For  the  idiom, 
which  is  very  common  in  the  psalms,  see 
note  on  xxii.  17,  lix.  10,  xcii.  11,  cxviii.  7.  It 
occurs  twice  in  the  inscription  on  the  Moabitish 
stone,  lines  4  and  7,  where  Dr  Ginsburg  has, 
"I  will  see  my  desire  on  him." 

Psalm  LV. 
This  beautiful  psalm  comes  from  the 
very  depths  of  David's  heart ;  it  expresses 
feelings,  which  give  the  tone  to  all  the 
psalms  composed  about  the  time  when  the 
conspiracy  of  Absalom  was  proceeding;  and 
there  is  every  reason  for  assigning  it  to  that 
period  of  David's  life.  We  have  first  (1—8) 
a  description  of  the  Psalmist's  bitter  anguish, 
and  longings  for  deliverance  from  his  slan- 
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GIVE  ear  to  my  prayer,  O  God ; 
and  hide  not  thyself  from  my 
supplication. 

2  Attend  unto  me,  and  hear  me: 
I  mourn  in  my  complaint,  and  make 
a  noise ; 

3  Because  of  the  voice  of  the  ene- 
my, because  of  the  oppression  of  the 
wicked:  for  they  cast  iniquity  upon 
me,  and  in  wrath  they  hate  me. 

4  My  heart  is  sore  pained  within 
me:  and  the  terrors  of  death  are 
fallen  upon  me. 

5  Tearfulness   and    trembling  are 


come  upon  me,  and  horror  hath  ^  over-  t  Heb. 
whelmed  me.  Z'""^ 

6  And  I  said.  Oh  that  I  had  wings 
like  a  dove !  for  then  would  I  fly 
away,  and  be  at  rest. 

7  Lo,  then  would  I  wander  far 
off,  and  remain  in  the  wilderness. 
Selah. 

8  I  would  hasten  my  escape  from 
the  windy  storm  and  tempest. 

9  Destroy,  O  Lord,  and  divide 
their  tongues:  for  I  have  seen  violence 
and  strife  in  the  city. 

10  Day  and  night  they  go  about  it 


derers  and  enemies,  followed  (9—23)  by- 
alternate  imprecations,  and  prayers,  and  vivid 
pictures  of  signs  of  an  approaching  insurrec- 
tion; one  person  is  singled  out  as  once  the 
dearest  and  most  trusted  friend  of  the  king, 
now  become  the  most  bitter  and  treacherous 
of  his  foes;  still  hope  is  not  quenched;  it 
bursts  out  with  fitful  gleams  through  the 
psalm,  which  closes  with  expressions  of  per- 
fect confidence  in  God's  justice  and  love. 

Hitzig,  who  gives  a  masterly  analysis  of 
the  psalm,  attributes  it  to  Jeremiah,  pointing 
out  the  flight  into  the  wilderness,  Jer.  ix.  a, 
and  the  possibility  that  Pashur  (Jer.  xx.  i,  6) 
may  have  been  an  early  friend.  De  Wette  and 
Hupfeld  state  the  obvious  objections  to  this 
hypothesis;  and  it  seems  strange  that  any 
should  fail  to  recognize  the  adaptation  to  the 
circumstances  of  David, 

On  the  general  tenour  of  this  and  similar 
psalms  see  introduction  to  Ps.  xlii. 

The  ejaculation  (t.  9)  marks  the  division 
into  two  parts :  the  strophes  are  somewhat  ir- 
regular, marking  vehemence  of  feeling. 

2.  /  mourn  in  my  complaint]  Or,  "I 
wander  in  my  moaning,"  i.e.  am  tossed  about 
to  and  fro  in  the  feverish  unrest  of  anxiety 
and  sorrow.  The  word  rendered  "mourn" 
indicates  perhaps  delirious  wandering  of  spirit. 

make  a  noise]  Or,  "groan  aloud;"  the  same 
word  is  used  Ps.  xlii.  11.  It  properly  denotes 
disturbance,  uproar;  here  violent  emotion,  or 
groaning.     In  i>.  1 7  it  is  rendered  "cry  aloud." 

3.  oppression"]  The  word  (which  occurs 
only  in  this  passage)  implies  that  the  enemy 
was  in  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  drive 
the  Psalmist  into  "a  great  strait."  Every  word 
suits  the  condition  of  David  just  before  his 
flight;  the  threats  of  the  conspirators  were 
louder  than  heretofore;  they  had  long  watched 
him ;  now  they  speak  out,  accuse  him  of  deep 
criminality,  and  drive  kim  almost  to  despera- 
tion. 

cast  iniquity  upon  me]  This  probably  repre- 
sents the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  which  is 


somewhat  obscure;  lit.  "cause  evil  or  guilt 
to  fall  on  me."  Cf  a  S.  xvi.  7,  8,  "  The  Lord 
hath  returned  upon  thee  all  the  blood,"  6:c. 

5.  horror  hath  overnv helmed  me]  Job  xxj. 
6,  where  A.V.  has  "trembling." 

7.  Lo,  then  ivould  I  nvander]  Or,  Lo, 
afar  off  would  I  flee,  I  -would  lodge 
In  the  wilderness.  The  same  wish  is  ex- 
pressed by  Jer.  ix.  a.  The  comparison  of  the 
two  passages  brings  out  the  marvellous  beauty 
of  this  passage,  unsurpassed  for  depth  of  feel- 
ing and  exquisite  imagery;  to  which  no 
translation,  save  that  into  music  by  Men- 
delssohn, can  do  justice.  In  his  flight  from 
Absalom  David  did  lodge  in  the  wilderness. 
Cf.  a  S.  XV.  a8,  xvii.  16. 

8.  The  last  words  might  mean  "  more 
swiftly  than  stonny  wind  and  tempest ;"  but 
our  version  is  quite  right :  as  the  dove  rushes 
swiftly  to  her  rocky  nest,  escaping  from  the 
storm,  so  would  David  fain  flee  away  from 
the  outburst  of  furious  passions.  Dr  Kay 
obsei*ves  that  in  a  S.  xv.  14  David  says, 
"  Arise,  and  let  us  flee;  for  we  shall  have  no 
escape  (the  word  here  rendered  refuge')  from 
Absalom:  make  speed  to  depart,  lest  he  speed 
and  overtake  us." 

9.  The  king  rouses  himself,  passing  with 
an  abrupt  transition  from  complaining  to 
indignant  imprecations. 

di'vide  their  tongues]  The  expression  is  sin- 
gular, but  it  is  understood  to  mean  a  wish 
that  the  tongues,  which  now  combine  in 
execrations  against  David,  may  be  scattered, 
and  the  conspiracy  broken  up ;  probably  with 
an  allusion  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  at 
Babel.  In  Gen.  x.  25  the  same  word  is 
used. 

•violence  and  strife]  The  indications  of  a 
revolutionary  movement,  which  David  had 
noted,  but  was  evidently  unable  to  suppress. 
Cf.  Jer.  vi.  7. 

10.  An  animated  description  of  the  excite- 
ment of  the  people,  prowling  about  the  walls. 
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upon  the  walls  thereof:  mischief  also 
and  sorrow  are  in  the  midst  of  it. 

11  Wickedness  is  in  the  midst 
thereof;  deceit  and  guile  depart  not 
from  her  streets. 

12  For  it  was  not  an  enemy  that 
reproached  me;  then  I  could  have 
borne  //:  neither  was  it  he  that 
hated   me  that  did    magnify    himself 

fHeb.       against   me;   then  I  would  have  hid 
a  man  ac-  nivself  from  him  : 

cording  to        ■^  x^  .  ,  * 

viyrank.        1 3  13 ut  it  was  thou,  ^3  man  mme 


equal,  my  guide,  and  mine  acquaint- 
ance. 

14  ^  We  took  sweet  counsel  toge-tHeb. 
ther,  and  walked   unto  the  house  of  ^^^^^^«^^ 
God  in  company..  countei. 

15  Let  death  seize  upon  them,  and 
let  them  go  down  quick  into  'i  hell :  >  Or, 
for  wickedness  is  in  their  dwellings,  *'"■" ^^^"^"^ 
and  among  them. 

16  As  for   me,  I   will  call    upon 
God;  and  the  Lord  shall  save  me. 

17  Evening,  and  morning,  and  at 


v/atching,  it  may  be,  the  approach  of  con- 
lederates,  and  fixing  on  points  best  adapted 
for  an  outbreak,  or  standing  in  groups  here 
and  there  in  the  streets  and  open  places,  and 
preluding  the  insurrection  by  acts  of  violence. 
mischief^     Or,  iniquity. 

11.  Wickedness^  Or,  "destruction"  (Ps. 
V.  10),  a  vivid  personification :  the  city  is  be- 
come the  home  of  destruction;  fraud  and 
treachery  do  not  stir  out  of  her  market-place, 
in  the  utter  coiTuption  of  the  people  David 
saw  the  true  cause  of  the  triumph  of  his 
enemies,  and  at  the  same  time  the  assurance 
of  their  ultimate  discomfiture. 

streetsi  "street,"  r.  <r.  the  broad  open  place 
near  the  city-gate,  where  justice  was  adminis- 
tered.    See  notes  on  Job  xxix.  7. 

12.  Here  follows  the  description  of  one 
individual,  the  leader  and  originator  of  the 
v/hole  movement.  Our  thoughts  are  imme- 
diately directed  to  Ahithophel,  in  whom  all 
the  older  commentators  recognize  the  original 
of  the  portraiture:  nor  do  the  objections  of 
modern  critics  appear  to  be  weighty.  Hup- 
feld  considers  that  this  description,  and  the 
verses,  20,  21,  which  complete  it,  are  mis- 
placed, and  should  follow  v.  3:  but  the 
abruptness  of  the  transition  is  at  once  highly 
poetic,  and  most  natural  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  Psalmist's  spirit,  who  is  almost 
delirious  in  his  grief;  see  f.  2. 

It  nvas  not  an  enemy]  To  this  it  is  objected 
that  Ahithophel  had  cause  of  provocation, 
since  Bathsheba  is  supposed  to  have  been 
his  granddaughter;  but  the  fact,  though  pro- 
bable, is  not  certain;  nor  is  it  clear  that  one 
so  utterly  unprincipled  and  selfish  as  Ahitho- 
phel would  have  felt,  at  any  rate  have  shewn, 
any  indignation,  when  David  raised  her  to  the 
highest  rank  among  his  wives.  It  is  said,  too, 
that  Ahithophel  came  to  Jerusalem  shortly  be- 
fore the  outbreak :  that  is  true,  but  the  psalm 
was  composed  at  that  time,  and  Ahithophel 
may  have  long  before  directed  the  plans  of 
Absalom,  who  would  not  have  sought  out 
a  trusted  follower  of  his  father,  had  he  not 
been  sure  of  his  support. 


13.  mine  equal]  Literally,  "  a  man  ac- 
cording to  my  estimate  or  position,"  but  our 
version  expresses  the  meaning.  David  speaks 
of  one  who  is  on  terms  of  such  intimate 
familiarity,  so  honoured  and  esteemed,  as  to 
be  justly  regarded  asan  equal;  so  far  of  course 
as  could  be  the  case  w^th  a  subject.  The 
position  of  Ahithophel  fully  bears  out  this 
view;  see  2  S.  xv.  12,  xvi.  23.  "My  guide" 
could  not  be  said  with  equal  propriety  of  any 
one  but  Ahithophel.  The  Hebrew  (ajluph)  is 
thus  rendered  by  l.XX.,  Vulg.,  and  has  cer- 
tainly that  meaning  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  15.  Modern 
critics  generally  take  it  to  mean  "  associate." 

acquaintance]     Or,  confidant. 

14.  in  company]  Or,  in  the  throng, 
that  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  worship- 
pers. Cf.  Ps.  xlii.  4,  and  Ixiv.  2  (where  A.  V. 
has  "insurrection").  David  represents  himself 
as  choosing  one  favoured  and  trusted  friend 
to  accompany  him  and  join  his  devotions  at 
a  great  national  festival.  Such  a  friend  he 
found  in  one  whose  counsels  were  to  him  as 
"the  oracle  of  God."     See  2  S.  xvi.  23. 

15.  An  outburst  of  fury,  which  the  com- 
bination of  malignity  and  hypocrisy  in.  Ahitho- 
phel alone  could  justify. 

seize  upon  them]  Or,  surprise  them, 
come  upon  them  suddenly,  in  just  retribution 
for  their  own  unforeseen  treachery. 

quick  into  bell]  Or,  "Sheol;"  but  our 
version  is  quite  correct,  if  we  remember  that, 
although  David  may  not  realize  hell  as  a  place 
of  endless  torture,  he  does  regard  it  as  the 
last  home  of  the  impenitent.  To  go  quick 
into  hell,  is  to  perish  with  full  consciousness 
of  a  miserable  fate;  not  perhaps  without  an 
allusion  to  Korah  and  his  company.  Num. 
xvi.  For  the  fulfilment  of  the  curse  see  the 
account  of  Ahithophel's  suicide,  2  S.  xvii.  23 ; 
and  the  piercing  of  Absalom's  heart  avbi/e  be 
IV as  yet  a/I've,  ib.  xviii.  14. 

16.  Another  change  of  tone,  now  sweet 
and  solemn,  with  the  name  Jehovah,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  psalm,  speaking  of  inward 
hope  and  sure  salvation.  There  may  possibly 
be  an  allusion  to  prayers  habitually  offered 
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noon,  will  I  pray,  and  cry  aloud :  and 
he  shall  hear  my  voice. 

1 8  He  hath  delivered  my  soul  in 
peace  from  the  battle  that  was  a- 
gainst  me :  for  there  were  many  with 
me. 

19  God  shall  hear,  and  afflict  them, 
JOr.^J^jVA  even  he  that  abideth  of  old.  Selah. 
there  be  «o  '  Because  they  have  no  changes,  there- 
yeTtfu-y     forc  they  fear  not  God. 

&""'  20  He  hath  put  forth  his  hands 
♦Hcb.  against  such  as  be  at  peace  with  him: 
'j^ofaned.   ^he  hath  broken  his  covenant. 


21  The  words  of  his  mouth  were 
smoother  than  butter,  but  war  was  in 
his  heart :  his  words  were  softer  than 
oil,  yet  were  they  drawn  swords. 

22  ''Cast  thy  'burden  upon  the 
Lord,  and  he  shall  sustain  thee  :  he 
shall  never  suffer  the  righteous  to  be 
moved. 

23  But  thou,  O  God,  shalt  bring 
them  down  into  the  pit  of  destruc- 
tion :  ^bloody  and  deceitful  men  ^ shall 
not  live  out  naif  their  days  j  but  I  will 
trust  in  thee. 


Matth.  6. 

25- 

Luke  12. 
22. 

1  Pet  s.  7. 
1  Or,  gift. 
t  Heb. 
men  of 
bloods  and 
deceit. 
tHeb. 
shall  not 
half  their 
days. 


thrice  daily,  see  Dan.  vi.  10,  but  the  Psalmist 
is  speaking  now  of  his  unceasing  supplication 
in  the  time  of  trial. 

18.  from  the  battle  that  luas  against  me] 
The  Hebrew  word  rendered  "  battle"  occurs 
once  only  in  the  historical  books,  viz.  a  S. 
xvii.  II,  where  it  is  used  by  Hushai,  David's 
friend,  in  reference  to  an  attack  on  the  king. 
But  David  here  refers  to  former  deliverances. 
God  has  given  him  the  victory  ofttimes  when 
all  seemed  lost,  and  will  not  fail  him  now. 

19.  See  Note  below.  The  last  clause  may  be 
rendered  more  literally,  "who  have  no  changes, 
and  they  fear  not  God,"  but  the  meaning  is 
doubtful;  it  may  be  "who  have  hitherto  gone 
on  without  changes,  or  reverses  of  fortune;"  see 
Job  xxi.  7 — 15.  The  Hebrew  word  denotes 
properly  changes  of  succession,  such  as  of  one 
garment  or  season  for  another;  hence  by  a 
natural  metaphor  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

20.  21.  David  reverts  suddenly  to  the 
fixed  and  deepest  thought  in  his  heart,  the 
treachery  of  his  friend.  Deeply  as  he  felt  the 
revolt  of  his  son,  that  probably  did  not  sur- 
prise him  ;  it  was  in  accordance  with  previous 
indications  of  his  character,  but  Ahithophel's 
treason  came  on  him  without  any  prepara- 
tion. 


20.  broken]  Or,  "  profaned,"  evidently 
with  allusion  to  v.  14. 

21.  butter]  Literally,  "  the  butters  of  his 
mouth  are  smooth:"  his  words  flow  sweet 
and  smooth  like  cream.     Gf.  Prov.  v,  3,  4. 

but  civar  nvas  in  his  heart]  Lit.  "but  war 
his  heart,"  /.  e.  his  heart  was  wholly  war, 
a  very  forcible  idiom,  signifying  the  complete 
absorption  of  the  heait  by  hatred. 

22.  thy  burden]  The  exact  meaning  of 
the  word,  which  occurs  nowhere  else,  is 
uncertain,  but  our  version  expresses  the  sense 
with  sufficient  accuracy.  It  may  mean,  as 
suggested  in  the  margin  of  the  A.V.,  "gift," 
viz.  that  which  is  given,  appointed  to  man  to 
bear.  Thus  Hupf.  See  i  Pet.  v.  7,  where  it 
is  rendered  "care."  Vulg.  curam,  LXX. 
jxepifivav  (Tov. 

23.  This  verse  sounds  like  a  prophetic 
anticipation  of  the  suicide  of  Ahithophel,  and 
the  fate  of  Absalom  (see  note  v.  15);  but  the 
Psalmist  probably  does  but  express  a  fixed 
conviction  in  the  justice  of  God.  Hupfeld 
again  proposes  a  different  arrangement,  but 
abruptness  is  the  characteristic  of  the  psalm. 
The  last  word  recalls  the  key-note  struck  in 
David's  earliest  psalms,  vii.  i,  xi.  i. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  lv.  19. 


Hupfeld  renders  this  verse  "God  will 
hear  and  answer  me  (^Jjy  with  some  MSS.), 
for  He  sitteth  (as  Judge)  of  old;"  the 
latter  clause  he  supposes  to  be  misplaced,  but 
interprets  it  as  in  the  foot-note.  With  a 
slight  change  of  punctuation,  favoured  by  the 


LXX.,  the  meaning  would  be,  "  God  will 
hear  (me)  and  humble  them,  and  (for)  He 
sitteth  (as  Judge)  of  old."  The  construction, 
however,  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  passage  i3 
probably  imperfect. 


I  Or, 

A  golden 
Psalm  e/" 
Datnd. 
«  I  Sam. 
ai.  II. 


PSALM  LVI. 

I  David,  praying  to  God  in  confidence  of  his 
vwrd,  complaineth  of  his  enemies.  9  He  prO' 
fesseth  his  confidence  in  Cod's  word^  and  pro- 
miseth  to  praise  him. 

To  the  chief  Musician  upon  Jonath-elem-recho- 
kim,  IIMichtam  of  David,  when  the  ^Thilis- 
tines  took  him  in  Gath. 


BE  merciful  unto  me,  O  God :  for 
man  would  swallow  me  up  j  he 
fighting  daily  oppresseth  me. 

2  *Mine  enemies  would  daily  swal- JJJ^^-^^^ 


low  me 

fight 

High. 


up :    for 
against 


they  be  many  that  servers. 
me,     O    thou     most 
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3  What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will 
trust  in  thee. 

4  In  God  I  will  praise  his  word, 
in  God  I  have  put  my  trust;  I  will 
not  fear  what  flesh  can  do  unto  me. 

5  Every  day  they  wrest  my  words : 
all  their  thoughts  are  against  me  for 
evil. 

6  They  gather  themselves  toge- 
ther, they  hide  themselves,  they 
mark  my  steps,  when  they  wait  for 
my  soul. 

7  Shall  they  escape  by  iniquity?  in 


thine  anger  cast  down  the  people,  O 
God. 

8  Thou  tellest  my  wanderings : 
put  thou  my  tears  into  thy  bottle :  are 
they  not  in  thy  book  ? 

9  When  I  cry  unto  thee^  then  shall 
mine  enemies  turn  back :  this  I  knov/  ; 
for  God  is  for  me. 

10  In  God  will  I  praise  his  word: 
in  the  Lord  will  I  praise  his  word. 

1 1  In  God  have  I  put  my  trust : 
I  will  not  be  afraid  what  man  can  do 
unto  me. 


Psalm  LVI. 
^  A  psalm  of  prayer  in  a  time  of  great  afflic- 
tion :  according  to  the  inscription,  when 
David  was  taken  by  the  Philistines  in  Gath. 
It  bears  every  mark  of  the  time  when  David 
was  a  fugitive,  and  persecuted  by  bitter  ene- 
mies: retaining  a  perfect  faith  in  the  word 
and  favour  of  God. 

The  divisions  are  clearly  marked  by  the  re- 
frain at  'u.  4  and  at  'w.  lo,  1 1,  which  are  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  one  verse.  We  have  thus 
a  beginning  and  close  each  of  two  verses,  and 
three  intervening  strophes,  2,  3,  and  3. 

The  inscription  is  obscure;  the  words 
Jonath-elem-rechokim  mean  "  the  dove  of 
silence  (i.e.  the  silent  dove)  of  the  far  ones," 
i.e.  either  of  far-oif  lands,  or  among  aliens. 
It  probably  designates  the  tune  to  which  the 
composition  was  recited,  but  is  evidently 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Psalmist. 
The  place  given  to  the  psalm  was  probably 
suggested  by  its  similarity  to  the  preceding. 

Micbtam^  See  note  on  Ps.  xvi.  The  next 
four  psalms  have  the  same  designation. 

took  him  in  GatlS]  David's  flight  to  Gath 
is  related  in  i  S.  xxi.  10.  He  was  received 
as  a  friend  by  Achish,  but  in  great  danger 
from  the  envy  of  the  Philistine  nobles.  There 
is  no  notice  in  that  passage  of  his  having  been 
actually  seized,  or  taken  by  them,  and  doubts 
have  therefore  been  thrown  upon  the  genuine- 
ness or  accuracy  of  this  inscription:  but  it 
rests  probably  upon  an  ancient  and  independ- 
ent record ;  a  late  compiler  would  have  taken 
the  account  without  alteration  from  the  book 
of  Samuel.  The  similarity  of  tone  and  struc- 
ture between  this  and  the  following  psalm  is 
recognized  by  keen  critics  {e.g.  Koster),  as 
also  the  adaptation  of  thought  and  expression 
to  the  circumstances  noted  in  the  inscription. 

1.  for  man]  David  uses  here  the  word 
"  enosh "  (which  has  always  the  sense  of 
weakness  and  fragility),  evidently  in  anti- 
thesis to  Elohim.  He  had  applied  it  to 
Ahithophel  in  the  preceding  psalm,  v.  13. 

2.  enemies']  watchers;  see  note  on  Ps. 


liv.  <^.     This  word  suits  the  position  of  David 
at  Gath. 

O  thou  most  High]  The  Hebrew  word  ma- 
rom^  i.e.  "height,"  is  thus  rendered  by  most 
of  the  older  commentators.  It  is  now  taken  by 
most  critics  to  mean  "  in  pride,"  "  proudly," 
"haughtily;"  but  the  old  interpretation  is 
more  forcible,  and  quite  as  near  to  the  origi- 
nal. In  either  case  the  expression  is  elliptical, 
and  has  no  exact  parallel. 

4.  In  God]  i.e.  with  God's  help,  by  His 
grace ;  He  will  enable  me  to  praise  His  word, 
gratefully  to  acquiesce  in  His  revealed  will. 
The  Psalmist's  spirit  lives  and  moves  in  God, 
as  the  source  of  all  light  and  spiritual  influ- 
ence. This  is  the  true  refrain,  or  key-note 
of  the  psalm.     See  'w.  10  and  11. 

5,  6.  This  description  is  singularly  ap- 
plicable to  David's  position  among  the  envious 
nobles  at  the  court  of  Achish.  It  could  not 
have  been  written  either  at  the  court  of  Saul 
(for  he  was  a  fugitive,  see  i;.  8),  or  when  he 
was  surrounded  by  stanch  comrades  in  his 
exile.  Still  it  does  not  speak  of  his  being 
actually  arrested,  and  does  not  therefore  seem 
to  have  suggested  the  inscription. 

7.  Shall  they  escape  by  iniquity?]  The 
original  is  very  obscure ;  but  if  the  text  be 
sound  it  probably  has  the  meaning  which  is 
expressed  in  our  version:  see  Note  below. 

8.  tellest  my  ^wanderings]  i.e.  God  keeps 
an  exact  account  of  David's  wanderings,  notes 
every  incident  of  his  restless  flight.  Some 
commentators,  not  content  with  this  natural 
and  beautiful  thought,  would  refer  "wander- 
ings "  to  the  Psalmist's  mental  wanderings  or 
complainings;  see  Iv.  2. 

into  thy  bottle]  A  very  bold,  but  expressive 
metaphor.  As  the  traveller  carefully  pre- 
serves water,  milk,  or  wine  in  leather  bottles 
or  bradders  for  a  journey,  so  David  trusts 
that  God  keeps  in  memory  every  tear  which 
he  sheds.  They  are  precious  as  memorials 
of  many  a  sorrowful  pleading,  many  a  prayer 
oiFered  with  streaming  eyes. 
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[v.  12—4. 


12  Thy   vows  are   upon   me,  O  from  death :  wilt  not  thou  deliver  mv 
God:   I  will  render  praises  unto  thee,  feet  from  falling,  that  I  may  walk  be- 

13  For  thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  fore  God  in  the  light  of  the  living  ? 

12.   Tby  r'o^tvs  are  upon  me]    i.e.  vows  of-  grief  and  danger.     See  Num.  xxx.  6,  marg. 
fjrcd  to  God  on  occasions  of  d:.'liverance  from         13.    light  of  the  li'ving]    See  Job  xxxiii.  30. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  lvi.  7. 

The  conjecture  of  Hupfeld,  D?B  for  tS^B,  vain,"   "  not  at  all ; "    but   this  is   without 

is  ingenious  and  probable;  but  conjectural  authority.     The  sense  appears  to  be  "  consi- 

cmendations    to  elude  a   difficulty    are   not  dering  their  iniquity  shall  they  escape?"  px  fc, 

adopted  by  cautious  critics.    Delitzsch  sup-  upon  iniquity,  i.e.  that  being  their  foundation, 

poses  that  jlX  7y  may  be  equivalent  to  "in  resting  altogether  on  iniquity. 


I  Or, 

Destroy 

not. 

«  X  Sam. 

84.1. 


PSALM  LVIL 

I  David  in  prayer  fleeing  unto  God  complaineth 
of  his  dangerous  case.  7  He  encourageth  him- 
self to  praise  God. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  H  Al-taschith,  Michtam 
of  David,  "when  he  fled  from  Saul  in  the 
cave. 


"O  E  merciful  unto  me,  O  God,  be 
trusteth  in  thee :  yea,  in  the  shadow 


merciful  unto  me :  for  my  soul 


of  thy  wings  will  I  make  my  refuge, 
until  these  calamities  be  overpast. 
2  I  will  cry  unto  God  most  high ; 


un^to  God  that  performeth  all  things 
for  me.. 

3^  He  shall  send  from  heaven,  and 
save  me   ^from  the  reproach  of  him  '^^rJ^- 
that  would   swallow  me  up.     Selah.  ^^j^^J}""  . , 
God  shall  send  forth  his  mercy  and  swaiicZ 
his  truth.  ^  ^  ''''"^• 

4  My  soul  Is  among  lions  :  and  I 
lie  even  among  them  that  are  set  on 
fire,  even  the  sons  of  men,  whose 
teeth  are  spears  and  arrows,  and  their 
tongue  a  sharp  sword. 


Psalm  LVII. 

This  psalm  closely  resembles  the  preceding 
It  was  composed,  as  we  learn  from  the  in- 
scription, "  when  David  fled  from  Saul  in  the 
cave,"  i.e.  either  the  cave  at  Engedi,  in  the 
liigh  limestone  ridge  to  the  west  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  or  more  probably  at  Adullam,  near  the 
district  of  the  Philistines.  This  historical  no- 
tice is  rejected  by  some  modern  critics,  but 
is  scarcely  open  to  fair  objection ;  even  KOster 
<:onsiders  that  it  is  highly  probable,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
composition.  The  whole  psalm  is  full  of  the 
feelings  expressed  so  powerfully  in  Ps.  lvi,, 
and  concludes  with  a  strain  of  exulting  and 
triumphant  confidence;  on  this  account  it  is 
selected  as  one  of  the  psalms  in  our  services 
for  Easter  Sunday. 

The  psalm  is  divided  into  two  parts,  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  the  refrain,  5  and  11;  each 
part  has  a  striking  similarity  of  structure. 

Al-taschith'^  i.e.  Destroy  not.  Three  other 
psalms  (Iviii.  lix.  Ixxv.)  have  the  same  title,which 
well  expresses  their  general  purport.  In  this 
psalm  there  is  evidently  a  direct  allusion  to 
David's  answer  to  Abishai,  when  he  would 
have  slain  Saul  with  the  spear,  Destroy  him 
not^  Al-taschithehu. 

in  the  catrl  The  cave  of  Adullam.  See 
I  S.  xxii.  I,  and  a  S.  xxiii.  13. 


1.  my  soul  trusteth  in  thee]  Or,  takes 
refuge;  the  word  is  repeated  in  the  next 
clause. 

shadow,  of  thy  (ivings]  A  beautiful  and 
common  figure  (see  Ps.  xvii.  8,  and  xxxvi.  7), 
suggested  probably  by  the  exquisite  passage 
Deut.  xxxii.  11,  and  adopted  by  our  Lord. 
See  too  Ruth  ii.  12. 

calamities']  Literally,  "destructions,"  dan- 
gers threatening  him  on  all  sides  with  destruc- 
tion; cf.  Ps.  lii.  2.  David  uses  the  word  in 
that  and  in  other  passages  specially  of  evil 
machinations. 

2.  performeth]  Or,  <'  accomplisheth,"  here, 
as  in  Ps.  cxxxviii.  8,  in  the  sense  "accom- 
plisheth what  is  good  for  me." 

3.  from  the  reproach]  The  construction 
of  the  clause  is  obscure.  The  most  probable 
meaning  is,  "  though  he  that  would  swallow 
me  up  revileth;"  but  our  A.V.  is  defensible. 
See  Note  below.    Cf.  Ps.  lvi.  i. 

4.  Here  again  the  meaning  is  clear,  but 
the  construction  abrupt  and  rugged ;  ht.  "  As 
for  my  soul,  in  the  midst  of  lions  might  I  lie, 
for  burning  are  the  sons  of  men."  David  con- 
trasts his  actual  condition  in  the  cave  where 
he  has  found  a  refuge  with  the  lot  which 
would  have  been  his  among  the  followers  of 
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*  Ps.  7. 
&  9.  IS- 


e  Ps.  108. 

1,&C. 

II  Or, 
^rej)ared. 


5  Be  thou  exalted,  O  God,  above 
the  heavens  ;  let  thy  glory  he  above  all 
the  earth. 

6  '^They  have  prepared  a  net  for 
my  steps ;  my  soul  is  bowed  down : 
they  have  digged  a  pit  before  me,  into 
the  midst  whereof  they  are  fallen  them- 
selves.   Selah. 

7  *^My  heart  is  "fixed,  O  God,  my 
heart  is  fixed:  I  will  sing  and  give 
praise. 


8  Awake  up,  my  glory;  awake, 
psaltery  and  harp :  I  myself  will  a- 
wake  early. 

9  I  will  praise  thee,  O  Lord,  a- 
mong  the  people :  I  will  sing  unto 
thee  among  the  nations. 

10  '^For  thy  mercy  is  great  unto  the  ^^%3^-  * 
heavens,  and  thy  truth  unto  the  clouds. 

1 1  Be  thou  exalted,  O  God,  above 
the  heavens :  let  thy  glory  be  above  all 
the  earth. 


Saul ;  here  in  the  lions'  den.  be  is  far  safer. 
*'  The  sons  of  men  "  may  refer  to  Ps.  liii.  2. 

mjhose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows']  CS. 
Prov.  XXX.  14. 

tongue  a  sharp  sword]  See  Ps.  Iv.  ai. 

5.  above  the  heavens]  i.e.  let  the  deliver- 
ance be  such  that  heaven  and  earth  may  re- 
cognize the  triumph  of  righteousness. 

6.  they  are  fallen]  There  may  be  an  allu- 
sion to  SauFs  adventure  in  the  cave  at  En- 


gedi,  I  S.  xxiv.,  but  the  metaphor  is  very 
common  in  the  psalms,  see  Ps.  vii.  15,  16, 
and  ix.  15. 

8.  /  myself  will  awake  early]  This 
may  be  rendered  at  once  more  literally  and 
more  poetically,  "  I  will  w^ake  the  morning ;" 
a  beautiful  figure  not  confined  to  Hebrew 
poetry — thus  in  Ovid  ('Met.'  xi.  597,  quoted 
by  Hengstenberg)  the  cock  "evocat  auroram." 
This  rendering  is  adopted  by  Hupfeld  and 
Delitzsch.. 


NOTES  on  Psalm  lvii 


3.  ^DNK^  tinn,  lit.  either  "  He  revileth  the 
person  who  persecutes  me,"  or  "  He  that 
persecutes  me  revileth."  The  objection  to 
the  former  rendering  is  that  Fl"in  is  not  else- 
where attributed  to  God ;  the  latter  presents 
an  ellipsis  and  a  change  of  tense  scarcely  ac- 
counted for.  Hitzig  would  alter  Cl"in  to 
PjDD,  "  from  the  hand."  The  passage  may 
perhaps  be  misplaced,  but  no  satisfactory 
change  has  been  suggested. 


3,  4. 

4.  Several  points  are  overlooked  by  most 
translators  in  this  verse.  n^DtJ^i?  implies  a 
wish.  The  Psalmist  desires  to  lie  down.  The 
fact  that  he  was  in  the  cave  is  forgotten.  The 
accents  are  certainly  incorrect,  as  all  admit ; 
if  disregarded  we  may  take  D^DH?  (not 
"blazing,"  but  "burning,"  i.e.  "consuming") 
as  a  predicate  of  DIJ^  '•J3,  which  gives  the 
sense  suggested  in  the  note.  Dr  Kay  divides 
the  clauses  differently,  but  the  Masoretic 
punctuation  appears  correct. 


BOr, 

Destroy 
not,  A 
golden 
Psalm  0/ 
David. 


PSALM  LVIIL 

I  David  reproveth  wicked  judges,  3  descriheth 
the  nature  of  the  wicked,  6  devoteth  them  to 
God^s  judgments f  10  whereat  the  righteous 
shall  rejoice. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  H  Al-taschith,  Miditam 
of  David. 


DO    ye    indeed   speak  righteous- 
ness, O  congregation.?  do  ye 
judge  uprightly,  O  ye  sons  of  men  ? 

2  Yea,  in  heart  ye  work  wicked- 
ness; ye  weigh  the  violence  of  your 
hands  in  the  earth. 


Psalm  LVIII. 
A  psalm  of  stern  reproof,  such  as  a 
king  might  address  to  unrighteous  judges, 
the  great  and  permanent  evil  of  oriental 
despotisms.  It  belongs  probably  to  the  first 
year  of  David's  reign;  the  style  is  rugged 
and  obscure,  the  tone  solemn  and  earnest, 
such  as  might  well  become  a  prince  succeed- 
ing to  a  period  of  anarchy  and  turbulence. 
He  describes  the  wickedness  as  so  great,  so 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  nature  of  the 
oppressors,  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  improve- 


ment, no  resource  but  prayer  for  their  extir- 
pation. 

The  psalm  is  assigned  to  a  writer  in  the 
time  of  the  exile  by  some  critics,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  the  wicked  judges  must  be 
heathens.  Hupfeld  observes  truly  that  similar 
reproaches  are  often  addressed  to  judges  in 
Israel.  The  obscurity  of  the  language  points 
to  an  early  date,  nor  is  there  any  sufllicient 
reason  for  rejecting  the  inscription,  found  in 
all  the  old  versions. 

1.     O   congregation]    The    word    so   ren- 
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[v.  3—9- 


tH-b. 
from  tfu 
belly. 

f  Ileb. 
according 
totht 
liketuss. 
I  Or,  asp. 

I  Or, 

chartnn' 
never  io 
cunning. 


3  The  wicked  are  estranged  from 
the  womb :  they  go  astray  ♦as  soon  as 
they  be  born,  speaking  h'es. 

4  Their  poison  is  *like  the  poison 
of  a  serpent :  they  are  like  the  deaf 
'adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear; 

5  Which  will  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  charmers,  '  charming  never  so 
wisely. 

6  Break  their  teeth,  O  God,  in 
their  mouth  :  break  out  the  great 
teeth  of  the  young  lions,  O  Lord. 


7  Let  them  melt  away  as  waters 
which  run  continually :  when  he  bend- 
eth  his  bow  to  shoot  his  arrows,  let  them 
be  as  cut  in  pieces. 

8  As  a  snail  which  melteth,  let 
every  one  of  them  pass  away :  like  the 
untimely  birth  of  a  woman,  that  they 
may  not  see  the  sun. 

9  Before  your   pots   can  feel  the 
thorns,  he  shall  take  them  away  as 
with  a  whirlv/ind,  ♦both  living,  and^^eb. 
m  hts  wrath. 


as  living, 
as  wratli. 


dered  is  very  obscure.  Elsewhere  it  means 
"silence,"  "dumbness:"  hence  some  translate 
"Do  ye  indeed  speak  righteousness  in  si- 
lence ?]'  a  phrase  which  no  ingenuity  can  make 
really  intelligible.  The  meaning  "congrega- 
tion "  rests  on  no  sufficient  authority,  nor  is 
the  reproof  addressed  to  the  people,  but  to  the 
judges.  Critics  have  therefore  proposed  a 
very  slight  alteration  which  gives  the  sense 
*' O  ye  gods,"  i.e.  O  ye  judges,  representa- 
tives of  the  divine  power ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  such  a  form  of  address  is  justified  by 
passages  alleged  in  its  support.  See  Hupf. 
and  Hitzig.  It  seems  on  the  whole  probable 
that  the  word  has  been  interpolated  by  a 
transcriber;  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
meaning  "  congregation,"  or  "  silence,"  in 
early  translations.     See  Note  below. 

2.  Tea\  This  word  introduces  the  true 
answer — far  from  speaking  righteousness  you 
work  wickedness. 

ye  iveigh']  A  bitter  sarcasm;  instead  of 
meting  out  justice,  accurately  weighing  all 
things  in  the  balance  of  justice  (see  Job 
XX xi.  6),  you  weigh  out  and  distnbute  your 
own  violence. 

3.  from  the  twomb']  Sinners  from  infancy 
onwards.  The  Psalmist  however  does  not 
here  declare  the  general  doctrine  of  original 
or  birth-sin :  he  speaks  simply  of  the  despe- 
rately wicked.  Compare,  however,  Ps.  li.  5, 
and  Gen.  vi.  5,  viii.  21. 

4.  poison  of  a  serpent^  See  Deut.  xxxii. 
2,i\  Job  XX.  14 — 16;  Isai.  xi.  8. 

(deaf  adder']  The  adder  appears  to  be  spe- 
cially noticed  both  as  one  of  the  most  ve- 
nomous snakes  and  as  that  which  serpent- 
charmers  find  most  difficulty  in  subduing. 
Cf  Eccl.  X.  II.  The  antiquity  and  wide 
prevalence  of  the  custom  to  which  David 
alludes  are  well  known  to  all  readers  of  Eastern 
travels.  See  Bochart,  *  Hieroz.'  11.  iii.  6; 
Niebuhr,  *  Reiseb.'i.  189;  Lane's  *  Egypt.' 

5.  charmer j"]  Literally,  "whisperers."  A 
word  used  specially  to  describe  the  inarticu- 
late murmurs  of  enchanters. 


charming]  Or,  of  one  that  blndeth 
charms  skilfully.  The  phrase  "bindeth 
charms"  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to 
some  process  of  conjuring,  probably  by  tying 
knots,  a  symbol  of  the  restraining  force  of  the 
incantation.  The  word  rendered  "  skilfully  " 
means  thoroughly  experienced,  an  adept  in 
charming.  The  Egyptians  called  an  expert 
magician  rech  chetu^  sc.  one  who  knows  things. 

6.  Break  their  teeth]  The  power  of  wrong- 
doing must  be  put  down :  if  the  poison  cannot 
be  drawn  out,  the  fangs  must  be  broken.  In 
the  next  clause  the  Psalmist  reverts  to  his  fa- 
vourite image,  and  describes  the  cruel  judge 
as  the  lion  in  his  full  vigour,  whose  great  jaw- 
teeth  must  be  broken.     Cf.  Job  iv.  10. 

7.  The  figures  again  change;  let  them  melt 
away  like  waters  poured  out,  and  running  to 
waste.  The  same  word  for  dissolution  is  used 
Job  vii.  5. 

fiuhen  he  bendeth]  The  italics  in  our  version 
shew  that  the  original  is  obscure  =  literally  "he 
treadeth  {i.  e.  as  our  version  explains,  bendeth 
his  bow  to  shoot)  his  arrows,  so  (z.^.  just  at 
that  moment,  ere  he  can  adjust  the  bow) 
let  them  be  broken  ;  let  them  and  their  instru- 
ments of  evil  perish  together."  It  is  possible 
however  that  the  subject  of  "shooteth"  is 
God.  "  He  shooteth  his  arrows,  so  are  they 
cut  off." 

8.  untimely  birth]  Or,  "abortion;"  com- 
pare Job  iii.  16;  Eccles.  vi.  3 — 5. 

9.  The  meaning  of  this  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult verse  appears  to  lie.  Before  your  pots 
feol  the  thorn  {i.e.  before  the  fire  of  the 
thorns  makes  itself  felt),  so, he  It  (the  thorn) 
quick  or  he  it  dry,  the  whirlwind 
will  sweep  it  away.  The  wicked  are  com- 
pared to  a  heap  of  thorns,  some  green,  some 
dried  up,  lighted  under  a  caldron,  and  then 
swept  away  by  a  sudden  storm.  The  words 
rendered  "living"  and  "in  his  wrath"  are 
supposed  by  some  to  describe  the  flesh  in  the 
pot,  either  quick,  or  heated  through :  but  this 
is  contrary  to  the  statement;  the  thorns  are 
swept  away  before  they  have  heated  the  pots  *. 
all  the  plans  of  the  wicked  are  frustrated  by 
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10     The    righteous    shall    rejoice         11   So  that  a  man  shall  say,  Verily 
v/hen    he    seeth   the    vengeance:    he     there  is  ^a  reward  for  the  righteous :  t Heb. 
shall  wash   his   feet   in  the  blood  of    verily  he  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the^J",'&C 


the  wicked. 


earth. 


their  sudden  and  complete  destruction.  The 
comparison  of  wicked  men  to  thorns,  easily 
set  on  fire,  and  scattered  by  a  blast  of  wind,  is 
familiar  to  David:  cf.  2  S.  xxiii.  6,  7:  "The 
sons  of  Belial  shall  be  all  of  them  as  thorns — 
they  shall  be  utterly  burnt  with  fire."  See 
also  Ps.  cxviii.  12.    Cf  Note  below. 

10.  ivash  his  feet]  A  lesson  not  of  ven- 
geance but  of  warning.  David  has  had  no 
part  in  the  destruction ;  that  has  been  the 
work  of  Him  to  Whom  vengeance  belongeth. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  David  shed  no 


blood  of  his  subjects,  even  when  rebellious, 
without  the  most  absolute  necessity,  and  that 
his  own  fault  had  been  rather  that  of  remiss- 
ness and  over-indulgence. 

11.  a  God  that  judgeth]  This  is  one  of  the 
very  few  passages  in  which  the  Hebrew  Elo- 
him  is  construed  with  a  plural  predicate. 
Hence  instead  of  "  God"  it  may  be  better  to 
render  the  word  "  Deity"  or  Godhead,  "  truly 
the  Godhead  judgeth  the  earth."  Kay  under- 
stands it  to  refer  to  "manifold  divine  agen- 
cies." 


NOTES  on  Psalm  lviii. 

1.  The  LXX.,  Vulg.  and  Syriac,  seem  to 
have  had  a  particle  =  apa,  utique.  The  Arab, 
"truly."     Hitzig   proposes  here  and  in   Ps. 

Ivi.  I  to  read  D'?N=DX?,  "people:"  a  suggestion 
not  likely  to  be  adopted.  I  should  rather  con- 
jecture wh^^  '»J3,  "  sons  of  the  mighty."  Dr 
Kay  gives  an  ingenious  rendering,  well  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  David,  supposing  that 
the  psalm  was  composed  at  the  same  date  as 
the  preceding — "  Will  ye  indeed  utter  long 
silent  judgment?"  referring  to  2  S.  xv.  2 — 6. 
The  words  of  Absalom  are  much  to  the  point, 
"  See,  thy  matters  are  good  and  right,  and  yet 
none  is  deputed  from  the  king  to  hear  thee^ 
But  the  expression  "silence  of  justice"  scarcely 
bears  out  the  interpretation. 


8.  The  first  clause  may  be  rendered^  "  as 
a  snail  which  one  crushes,  and  it  perishes,"  or 
"  as  a  snail  goes  melting  away."  The  former 
is  preferable  as  giving  a  true  and  forcible 
image  (thus  Delitzsch,  who  takes  DDH  to  be 


the  fut.  apoc.  Hiph.  from  nD?0  =  DD?D),  but  the 
construction  is  uncertain. 


9.  Dr  Kay  suggests  a  rendering  of  the 
text  which  is  ingenious  and  striking.  He  ob- 
serves that  "  Charon''''  is  always  used  of  d'luine 
fwrath^  and  translates  "  Before  your  caldrons 
have  felt  the  thorn-fire,  even  as  raw  flesh,  even 
so  shall  hot  fury  sweep  them  away."  The 
figure  is  that  of  a  v/hirlwind  sweeping  away 
the  banqueters'  food.  It  seems  however  more 
suitable  to  the  context  to  take  the  thorns  with 
which  the  enemies  of  David  are  heating  their 
caldron,  in  other  words,  preparing  their  ma- 
chinations, as  the  point  of  comparison.  Ac- 
cepting Charon  in  the  sense  of  "  fiery  wrath" 
we  might  render  "  Before  your  caldrons  feel 
{the fire  of)  the  thorns,  even  as  quick,  even  so 
shall  hot  fury  sweep  them  away;"  but  "quick' 
refers  to  the  thorns.  Like  the  thorn-bush, 
TON,  yet  quick,  half-lighted,  the  conspirators 
will  be  swept  away  by  a  blast  of  God's  wrath. 
The  second.  1D3  is  omitted  in  one  MS.,  see 
Kennicott,  but  probably  by  oversight. 


nor. 

Destroy 
not,  A 
golden 
Psalm  of 
David. 
»  I  Sam. 
19.  II. 


PSALM   LIX. 

I  David  prayeth  to  be  delivered  fivm  his  ene- 
mies. 6  He  complaineth  of  their  cruelty. 
8  He  trusteth  in  God.  1 1  He  prayeth  against 
them.    16  He praiseth  God. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  I!  Al-taschith,  Michtam 
of  David ;  '^when  Saul  sent,  and  they  watched 
the  house  to  kill  him. 


DELIVER  me  from  mine  ene- 
mies, O  my  God  :  ^  defend  me  ^  Heb. 

f.  II'  •  set  me  on 

from  them  that  rise  up  agamst  me.       high. 

2  Deliver  me  from  the  workers  of 
iniquity,  and  save  me  from  bloody- 
men. 

3  For,  lo,  they  lie  in  wait  for  my 


Psalm  LIX. 
The  inscription  states  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  this  psalm  was  composed,  and  it  is 
borne  out  by  the  contents.  David  writes  in 
imminent  danger;  troops  of  his  enemies  lie  in 
wait  to  seize  him,  or  prowl  about  the  city 
uttering  threats  against  him.    He  protests  his 


innocence,  prays  for  the  overthrow  of  his  foes, 
and  expresses  entire  confidence  in  the  mercy 
and  protection  of  God.  These  points  agree 
with  the  account  in  i  S.  xix.,  when  Saul  sent 
messengers  to  take  away  David's  life,  which 
was  only  preserved  by  the  affection  of  his  wife. 
This  psalm   is  therefore,  in  all  probability, 


PSALMS.    LIX. 


[v.  4—9. 


soul :  the  mighty  are  gathered  against 
me  ;  not  for  my  transgression,  nor  for 
my  sin,  O  Lord. 

4  They  run  and  prepare  themselves 
tHeb.       without  my  fault;  awake  *  to  help  me, 

and  behold. 

5  Thou  therefore,  O  Lord  God 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  awake  to 
visit  all  the  heathen:  be  not  merciful 
to  any  wicked  transgressors.     Selah. 


/o  meet 
ttu. 


6  They  return  at  evening:  they 
make  a  noise  like  a  dog,  and  go  round 
about  the  city. 

7  Behold,  they  belch  out  with  their 
mouth :  swords  are  in  their  lips  :  for 
^who,  say  they^  doth  hear?  ^^\'^°' 

8  But  thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  laugh  ii'.&94.'; 
at  them  ;  thou  shalt  have  all  the  hea- 
then in  derision. 

9  Because  of  his   strength  will  I 


one  of  the  very  oldest  writings  of  David  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us.  It  bears  all  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  his  early  style, 
vehement,  abrupt,  graphic  in  its  descriptions, 
and  full  of  the  feelings  which  were  the  main- 
spring of  his  spiritual  life.  It  is  objected  that 
the  mention  of  the  heathen  (5,  8),  and  the 
description  of  the  enemies,  applicable  rather 
to  brigands  than  to  the  king's  guards,  militate 
against  this  view,  and  various  occasions  have 
been  suggested  as  more  suitable  to  the  feelings 
and  thoughts;  but  the  objections  have  little 
weight  (see  notes  on  5,  6),  and  the  conjec- 
tures of  each  commentator  are,  as  usual,  sum- 
marily rejected  by  others  of  equal  learning. 

The  structure  is  highly  artistic,  and  resem- 
bles that  of  other  early  psalms  of  David.  The 
refrain  at  -y.  10  and  i;>  17  divides  it  into  two 
parts,  subdivided  severally  at  'v^  5  and  -z;.  13 
by  Selah. 

Al-taschtth'\  D  c  3 1  r  0  7  n  0 1,  cf.  -y .  1 1 ,  "  slay 
them  not,"  Kay.  But  the  tone  of  feeling  is 
different,  and  the  reference  therefore  seems 
questionable. 

1.  defend  me]  Or,  as  marg.,  set  me  on 
high ;  sc.  on  a  high  place;  see  Ps.  xx.  i,  marg. 

3.  The  "lying  in  wait,"  and  the  word 
*'  mighty  "  or  strong  ones  (cf.  Pss.  x.  10,  xxxviii. 
19),  are  especially  suitable  to  the  emissaries 
of  Saul,  who  watched  David's  house  to  slay 
him  in  the  morning.  The  protestations  of 
absolute  innocence  are  found  more  frecjuently 
in  psalms  belonging  to  that  period  of  David's 
life  (cf.  I  S.  xxiv.  11;  Ps.  vii.  3):  they  are 
also  far  more  fitting  in  the  case  of  a  subject 
unjustly  persecuted,  than  of  one  beset  by 
foreign  enemies,  who  would  not  be  concerned 
with  the  question  of  his  personal  integrity. 

4.  run  and  prepare  themselves]  Both 
words  denote  the  prompt  and  officious  ser- 
vility of  hirelings. 

awake  to  help  me]  A  bold,  but  not  un- 
common address  to  God,  see  Ps.  xliv.  23, 
one  also  that  would  specially  suggest  itself  to 
David  beset  by  assassins  in  the  deep  loneliness 
of  night 

5.  0  Lord  God  of  hosts ^  the  God  of  Israel] 
For  the  use  of  these  names  see  note  on 
I  S.  i.  3. 


all  the  heathen]  The  Psalmist  passes  from  a 
personal  to  a  general  supplication ;  he  cannot 
think  of  his  own  danger  and  deliverance  with- 
out reverting  to  the  condition  of  his  countiy. 
It  has  been  observed  (see  note  on  Ps.  liv.  5) 
that  Saul  appears  to  have  employed  aliens, 
especially  when  persecuting  one  who,  as  he 
well  knew,  was  loved  by  all  true  Hebrews. 
These  considerations  meet  the  inference  of  a 
later  date  drawn  from  the  mention  of  heathens. 

<wicked  transgressors]  The  Hebrew  words 
denote  treachery  and  faithlessness;  men  who 
do  evil  regardless  of  all  religious  or  moral 
considerations.  David  thus  describes  two 
classes  of  persecutors,  such  as  Saul  would 
naturally  select,  men  who  as  aliens  would  be 
wholly  without  sympathy,  and  others  who 
had  treacherously  deserted  their  comrade  in 
the  hour  of  trial.  The  strong  emotion  which 
this  thought  suggests  is  mai'ked  by  the  word 
Selah. 

6.  They  return  at  evening]  The  meaning 
appears  to  be  that  after  an  unsuccessful  search 
of  the  house  on  the  first  morning  (i  S. 
xix.  11),  Saul's  emissaries  return  in  the  even- 
ing, prowl  about  the  gates,  snarling  and 
growling  like  hounds  at  fault,  and  go  to 
and  fro  in  the  city,  probably  in  order  to 
occupy  every  egress,  and  cut  off  David's 
flight. 

7.  Behold^  &c,]  Lol  they  pour  ont 
civords  with  their  mouth.  The  word 
properly  denotes  the  seething  of  a  caldron, 
the  gushing  of  a  spring  of  water,  or  the  heav- 
ing of  a  fermenting  mass.  It  is  rendered 
"  utter,"  Ps.  xciv.  4 ;  "  poureth  out,"  Prov.  xv. 
2,  a8. 

snvords  are  In  their  lips]     See  Ps.  Ivii.  4. 

forivho^  say  they,  doth  hear?]  Our  version 
probably  gives  a  true  explanation  by  inserting 
"say  they"  in  italics:  cf.  Ps.  x.  11;  Job 
XX.  12 :  but  the  words  may  represent  the 
Psalmist's  feelings  and  convey  an  expostula- 
tion; his  enemies  utter  their  threats  without 
fear  that  they  will  be  heard  and  punished  by 
the  righteous  Judge. 

8.  shalt  laugh  at  them]  This  phrase  (a 
very  common  one  in  Hebrew  poetry,  see 
note  on  Ps.  ii.  4)  has  a  peculiar  fitness  if 
referred  to  the  stratagem  by  which  Saul's 
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tHeb. 
viy  high 
place. 


f  Heb. 
tuine  ob- 
servers. 


wait  upon  thee :  for  God  is  *  my  de- 
fence. 

10  The  God  of  my  mercy  shall 
prevent  me  :  God  shall  let  me  see  my 
desire  upon  ^mine  enemies. 

11  Slay  them  not,  lest  my  people 
forget :  scatter  them  by  thy  power ; 
and  bring  them  down,  O  Lord  our 
shield. 

12  For  the  sin  of  their  mouth  mzd 
the  words  of  their  lips  let  them  even 
be  taken  in  their  pride :  and  for  curs- 
ing and  lying  tvhich  they  speak. 


13  Consume  the?n  in  wrath,  con- 
sume them.^  that  they  may  not  be:  and 
let  them  know  that  God  ruleth  in 
Jacob  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Selah. 

14  And  at  evening  let  them  re- 
turn ;  and  let  them  make  a  noise  like 
a  dog,  and  go  round  about  the  city. 

15  Let  them  wander  up  and  down  ioeai. 
Hoy   meat,    "and  grudge    if  they   hQ\fJkeybe 
not  satisfied.  not  satis- 

ID  rJut  1  will  smg  of  thy  power;  they  will 
yea,  I  will  sing  aloud  of  thy  mercy  ttikt' 


emissaries  were  baffled  and  mocked,  see  i  S, 
xix.  16:  but  it  expresses  generally  the  truth 
that  the  machinations  of  God  s  enemies  are 
not  less  absurd  than  wicked;  and  one  who 
judges  them  aright  is  struck  not  less  forcibly 
by  their  utter  folly  than  by  their  malignity. 
There  is  a  hideous  grotesqueness  in  detected 
villainy. 

all  the  hsaihsii]    See  note  on  v.  5, 

9.  his  strength']  The  construction  is  diffi- 
cult if  "  his"  refers  to  the  enemies  described 
in  the  preceding  verses,  but  David  probably 
has  in  mind  the  "strength"  of  Saul  his  real 
enemy.  This  of  course  does  not  suit  the  views 
of  those  who  reject  the  inscription,  and  find 
no  other  natural  explanation  of  the  sudden 
change  of  persons.     See  Note  below. 

defencel  Or,  "  fortress,"  Ps.  xviii.  a,  where 
A.  V.  has  "high  tower." 

10.  The  second  part  of  the  psalm  begins 
here.  It  is  even  more  obscure  than  the  first ; 
Delitzsch  observes  that  the  exposition  is  here 
so  difficult  in  every  detail  that  it  is  like  de- 
ciphering an  inscription;  yet  if  the  special 
circumstanci 
has  a  point. 

11.  Slay  them  not']  This  prayer  is  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  inscription,  but 
very  unsuitable  to  any  other  which  has  been 
suggested.  A  prayer  that  God  should  not 
at  once  destroy  the  emissaries  of  the  king,  but 
frustrate  their  plans,  scatter  them,  reduce 
them  to  want,  as  liars,  blasphemers,  and 
assassins,  make  them  examples  of  punishment, 
and  ultimately  root  them  out  of  Israel,  is 
neither  unnatural  nor  unprovoked ;  but  it 
would  have  no  meaning  if  directed  against 
foreign  enemies,  whom  the  Psalmist  would 
wish  to  be  destroyed  at  once,  and  against 
whom  he  would  have  no  such  personal  feelings 
as  those  expressed  in  these  imprecations.  The 
application  to  the  dispersion  and  miseries  of 
the  Hebrews  for  the  murder  of  their  Saviour 
is  obvious,  and  stands  or  falls  with  the  general 
principle  of  typical  exposition.     If  David  was, 


as  the  Church  has  ever  believed,  a  type  of 
Christ,  and  moved  specially  by  the  Spirit, 
then  such  utterances  must  have,  not  indeed 
a  double  meaning,  but  a  double  application. 

12.  For  the  sin,  &c.]  Lit.  "the  words 
of  their  lips  are  the  sin  of  their  mouth;"  /.  e. 
all  their  words  are  sheer  sin,  nothing  but  sin : 
thus  Hupfeld;  but  the  rendering  of  Ewald 
and  Kay  seems  preferable,  "Oh  the  sin  of 
their  mouth !     Oh  the  word  of  their  lips ! " 

in  their  pride]  There  may  be,  as  most 
commentators  hold,  a  reference  to  the  words 
"who  doth  hear?"  in  'v.  7:  but  David's 
psalms  about  this  time  are  full  of  complaints 
of  the  pride  and  insolence  of  his  enemies,  the 
favourites  of  Saul. 

13.  Consume  them]  Or,  Make  an  end 
in  wrath,  make  an  end!  After  under- 
going such  punishments  as  may  warn  the 
people,  let  them  perish,  that  all  may  learn  the 
truth  which  they  have  denied. 

unto  the  ends  of  the  earth]  Wherever  they 
may  wander  when  scattered.  Their  punish- 
ment thus  becomes  directly  subservient  to  the 
cause  of  truth;  a  prophetic  utterance  which, 
if  not  developed  in  the  Psalmist's  conscious- 
ness, has  been  illustrated  by  the  dispersion  of 
his  countrymen. 

14.  let  them  return]  Or,  they  return, 
&c.  The  Psalmist  repeats  'v.  6 ;  not,  as  in  our 
version,  expressing  a  wish,  but  describing  a 
fact.  He  sees  the  troop  return,  hears  their 
threats,  and  sees  them  prowling  about  like 
bloodhounds. 

15.  Let  them]  Or,  They  prowl  about 
to  devour;  if  tliey  are  not  satisfied, 
then  will  they  pass  the  night;  the 
same  imagery,  but  with  one  word,  "pass  the 
night,"  which  fixes  the  sense.  The  guards 
took  up  their  station  at  the  door  of  David's 
house.     I  S.  xix.  11. 

16.  But  I]  Or,  But  as  for  me,  I  will 
sing,  &c.  The  "I"  is  emphatic,  and  con- 
trasted with  "  they"  in  the  preceding  verse. 
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[v.  17—3. 


in  the  morning :  for  thou  hast  been 
my  defence  and  refuge  in  the  day  of 
my  trouble. 


17  Unto  thee,  O  my  strength,  wiil 
I  sin^:  for  God  is  my  defence,  aijci 
the  God  of  my  mercy. 


in  the  morning]  The  whole  description 
i-nplies  a  nightly  attack.  David  has  no  doubt 
that  when  morning  comes  it  will  find  him 


safe  and  grateful.  It  is  hard  to  account  for 
the  rejection  of  so  natural  and  obvious  an 
interpretation. 


The  old  Versions  had  another  reading ; 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  " my  strength ;"  Syr.  "my 
God."     Thus  Hitzig,  *'mein  Schutz."     He 


NOTE  on  Psalm  lix.  9. 

rejects  the  Hebrew  with  his  usual  confidence. 
Perowne  follows  him.  The  extreme  facility 
of  the  correction  is  no  recommendation. 


PSALM  LX. 

I  Davidy  complaining  to  God  of  former  judg- 
ment, 4  now,  upon  better  hope,  prayeth  for  de- 
liverance. 6  Coviforting  himself  in  God'' s  pro- 
mises, he  craveth  that  help  whereon  he  trusteth. 

A  golden  To  the  chief  Musician  upon   Shushan-eduth, 

^^|P-  II  Michtam  of  David,  to  teach  \^  when  he  strove 

3  ^3.*™'  "^^''^^  Arani-naharaim  and  with  Aram-zobah, 

I'Chron.  when  Joab  returned,  and  smote  of  Edom  in 

»8.  3.  the  valley  of  salt  twelve  thousand. 


I  Or, 


OGOD,  *thou  hast  cast  us  off,  *  Ps.  44- o^ 
thou  hast  ^scattered  us,  thou  *^^|^^ 
hast  been  displeased;  O  turn  thyself 
to  us  again. 

2  Thou  hast  made  the  earth  to 
tremble;  thou  hast  broken  it:  heal 
the  breaches  thereof;  for  it  shaketh. 

3  Thou  hast  shewed    thy  people 


Psalm  LX. 

According  to  the  inscription  this  psalm 
belongs  to  the  time  when  David  was  en- 
gaged in  the  great  war  with  the  Syrians 
and  Ammonites,  which  lasted  a  considerable 
time,  and  ended  with  a  complete  victory,  and 
great  extension  of  the  kingdom.  It  implies, 
however,  that  very  serious  and  alarming 
reverses  had  taken  place,  of  which  no  record 
is  preserved  in  the  brief  accounts  of  2  S.  viii. 
and  I  Chro.  xviii.  12.  The  Edomites  had 
probably  taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
the  king  with  his  army,  perhaps  also  of  some 
check,  of  which  rumours  had  reached  them, 
and  ravaged  the  southern  district.  The 
psalm  expresses  great  affliction  at  the  reverses, 
with  a  certain  anticipation  of  victory.  It 
could  not  have  been  composed  in  a  later  reign ; 
the  terms,  in  which  Ephraim  and  the  trans- 
Jordanic  territories  of  the  kingdom  are  named, 
are  incompatible  with  any  period  after  the 
separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  still  more  so  with 
any  period  after  the  captivity.  The  psalm  is 
essentially  Davidic  in  style,  feeling,  and  histo- 
rical allusions. 

There  are  three  strophes,  the  complaint  with 
its  bright  hope,  i — 4;  the  triumph,  5 — 8;  the 
prayer  and  confident  anticipation,  9 — 12. 

Inscription.  Shushan-eduth]  Literally,  "the 
lily  of  testimony."     See  note  on  xlv. 

Aram-naharaim]  Syria  of  the  two  rivers, 
i.e.  Mesopotamia;  this  region  is  not  men- 
tioned in  %  S.  viii.,  but  it  was  either  subject 
to  the  king  of  Zobah,  or  in  close  alliance  with 
Lim.    This  and  other  points  prove  the  com- 


plete independence  of  the  inscription,  which 
cannot  have  been  taken  fi-om  our  books,  nor 
from  the  psalm  itself,  which  omits  all  mention 
of  A  ram.  The  situation  of  Zobah  is  uncer- 
tain; it  probably  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  region  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Orontes. 

nvhen  Joab  returned]  The  psalm  appears 
to  have  been  written  just  when  David  was 
setting  out  on  the  expedition.  Joab's  victory 
over  the  Edomites  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
historical  books,  where  we  read  only  of  a 
defeat  of  the  Syrians  in  the  Valley  of  Salt. 
It  is  probable  that  instead  of  Aram,  Syria, 
the  reading  in  Sam.  I.e.  should  be  Edom.  We 
have,  however,  no  data  which  can  enable  us 
to  reconcile  accounts  which  may  refer  to  dif- 
ferent events,  or  to  circumstances  unnoticed 
by  the  historian. 

the  'valley  of  salt]  The  barren  district  about 
8  miles  broad  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

1.  cast  us  off]  See  Ps.  xliv.  9.  The  ex- 
pression denotes  at  the  least  a  severe  check, 
if  not  defeat,  of  the  main  army. 

scattered  us]  Or,  broken  us;  the  word 
does  not  necessarily  denote  a  complete  rout 
of  the  army,  but  a  break  of  the  line;  the 
army  may  have  been  broken  into  two  or 
more  divisions.  See  however  a  S.  v.  20; 
Judg.  xxi.  15. 

hast  been  displeased]  The  statement  implies 
a  consciousness  of  some  great  fault  in  the 
people  or  the  king. 

2.  the  earth]  Or,  "the  land."  David 
is  speaking  of  his  country,  broken  and  con- 
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hard  things:    thou  hast  made  us  to 
drink  the  wine  of  astonishment. 

4  Thou  hast  given  a  banner  to  them 

that  fear  thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed 

because  of  the  truth.     Selah. 

'•Ps.  108.        ^  <^That  thy  beloved  may  be    de- 

'     '       livered ;    save  with    thy  right  hand, 

and  hear  me. 

6  God  hath  spoken    in   his   holi- 


ness 


I  will  rejoice,  I  will  divide 
Shechem,  and  mete  out  the  valley  of 
Succoth. 

7  Gilead  is  mine,  and  Manasseh  is 
mine  ;  Ephraim  also  is  the  strength  of 
mine  head ;  Judah  is  my  lawgiver ; 

8  Moab  is  my  washpot ;  over  Edom  ^t?iumph 
will  I  cast  out  my   shoe :    Philistia,  thou  over 
'  triumph  thou  because  of  me.  irony)'!^  ^ 


vulsed  as  by  an  earthquake.     The  prayer, 
however,  is  full  of  hope. 

it  shakethi  This  word  is  specially  used  of 
convulsions  of  an  earthquake,  and  it  occurs 
frequently  in  Davidic  psalms. 

3.  hard  things]  Lit.  "a  hard  thing," 
"severity." 

fwine  of  astonishment']  A  common  and  ter- 
rible figure  in  the  prophetical  books.  See 
Isai.  li.  17,  2Zy  where  A.  V.  has  "trembling;" 
Jer.  XXV.  15. 

4.  The  strain  changes:  the  rout  had  not 
been  complete  (see  note  on  f .  i) :  the  army, 
though  broken,  could  be  rallied,  and  the 
Psalmist  points  to  the  banner  yet  waving  in 
the  name  of  the  God  of  Hosts  (Jehovah  Nissi, 
see  Ex.  xvii.  15);  around  which  all  true-heart- 
ed Israelites  would  rally,  and  contend  again 
for  the  true  and  righteous  cause.  Cf  Isai.  v. 
a6,  xi.  iz,  xiii.  a. 

that  it  may  be  displayed  because  of  the  truth] 
This  rendering  of  a  difficult  and  contested 
phrase  is  accepted  by  some  critics,  but  the 
meaning  may  be  that  they  may  rally  around 
it  out  of  reach  of  the  archers.  See  Note  below. 

5.  That  thy  beloved]  Or,  That  thy  beloved 
ones,  the  fearers  of  the  Lord,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  preceding  verse.  Thus  the  first 
part  of  the  psalm  closes,  as  usual,  with  a  full 
strain  of  hope.  No  warrior  ever  understood 
his  people  better  than  David,  whose  impres- 
sionable heart  felt  the  shock  of  all  their  emo- 
tions, but  never  failed  to  settle  on  the  rock. 

6.  God  hath  spoken]  This  introduces  ano- 
ther subject.  David  had  doubtless  consulted 
his  God  after  the  reverse,  and  now  gives  either 
the  substance  and  purport,  or  the  very  words 
of  the  answer,  however  it  may  have  been 
communicated.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  first, 
an  assurance  of  unshaken  possession  of  the 
whole  Israelitish  territory,  secondly,  of  do- 
minion over  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  now 
in  a  state  of  revolt  and  hostility.  This  entire 
passage  is  repeated  in  Ps.  cviii.  6 — 13. 

in  his  holiness]  Or,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  35, 
"by  His  holiness;"  cf.  Amos  iv.  2.  The  word 
may  however  be  rendered  (as  by  the  LXX., 
Vulg.)  "  in  His  sanctuary,"  sc.from  the  mercy- 
seat,  whence  the  oracle  went  forth. 

1  civill  rejoice]  The  rejoicing  of  God  im- 
plies the  withdrawal  of  His  anger:  punishment 

PSAL, 


is  "His  strange  work:"  His  joy  is  in  the 
welfare  of  His  people.  The  words,  however, 
pass  by  a  rapid  transition  to  David:  they 
express  his  feelings  under  the  influence  of  the 
divine  oracle. 

I 'Will  divide]  Or,  "portion  out,"  i.e. 
rule  as  king  and  judge  with  uncontested 
authority.  Shechem  and  Succoth  represent 
the  central  region  of  Israel :  they,  as  the  king 
now  feels,  are  unendangered.  The  valley  of 
Succoth  is  probably  a  district  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan  ;  but  there  is  difficulty  in  identify- 
ing the  site. 

7.  Gilead]  On  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  This 
promise  secures  David  in  the  possession  of 
the  whole  trans-Jordanic  region:  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim  complete  the  promise,  which 
could  not  .be  claimed  by  any  of  his  descend- 
ants after  Solomon. 

Judah  is  my  lawgiver]  The  reference  to 
Gen.  xlix.  10  is  unquestionable.  (See  also 
Num.  xxi.  18.)  It  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
date.  In  David's  reign,  and  in  that  of  his  son, 
and  then  only,  could  it  be  said  that  the  sceptre 
pertained  to  Judah,  but  that  Ephraim  was  the 
strength  of  his  head. 

8.  Moab  is  my  washpot]  A  sarcasm 
which  has  peculiar  point  applied  to  a  nation 
remarkable  for  arrogance  (cf.  Isai.  xvi.  6),  and 
just  then  reduced  to  utter  subjugation.  The 
same  figure  is  found  in  Herodotus,  11.  172. 
David  was  connected  with  Moab  by  his 
descent  from  Ruth,  and  in  early  life  had  been 
on  terms  of  confidential  friendship  with  its 
king  (see  i  S.  xxii.  3,  4);  but  owing  to  some 
unrecorded  transaction,  possibly  connected 
with  treatment  of  his  parents,  his  feelings  were 
changed  to  extreme  bitterness.    See  2  S.  viii.  2. 

cast  out  my  shoe]  There  is  an  evident  con- 
nection between  this  metaphor  and  that  in  the 
preceding  clause.  The  king  regards  Moab  as 
a  vessel  fit  only  for  the  meanest  uses — he 
casts  the  shoe,  which  he  takes  oflT  m  order 
to  wash  his  feet,  to  Edom  as  a  mere  slave, 
cf.  2  S.  viii.  14.  There  is  no  sufficient  autho- 
rity for  the  conjecture,  though  in  itself  not 
improbable,  that  casting  a  shoe  may  have 
been  a  symbolical  form  of  taking  possession 
of  a  disputed  district. 

triumph  thou  because  of  me]  Or,  "unto 
me,  O  Philistia,  shout  loudly."    This  appeal's 
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[v.  9—2. 


t  Heb.  9  Who  will  bring  me  into  the  *  strong 

"tn^itht  city?  who  will  lead  me  into  Edom? 

lo  JVilt  not  thou,  O  God,  which 

^Ps.  44. 9.  ''hadst  cast  us  ofF  ?  and  thou^  O  God, 

which  didst  not  go  out  with  our  armies  ? 


1 1  Give  us  help  from  trouble  :   for 
vain  is  the  ^help  of  man.  tHeb. 

12  Through  God  we  shall  do  va-  '*^''*''  ' 
liantly:   for  he  //  is  that  shall  tread 
down  our  enemies. 


to  be  a  call  to  Philistia  to  join  the  king's  army. 
It  must  come  with  loud  demonstrations  of 
loyalty,  whether  dictated  by  admiration  or 
extorted  by  fear.  The  former  supposition 
is  probable:  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites, 
David's  body-guard,  are  supposed  to  have  con- 
sisted in  part  of  men  of  Philistine  descent:  see 
also  the  account  of  the  Gittites  and  their 
captain  Ittai,  in  a  S.  xv.  i8.  See,  however, 
critical  Note.  The  true  rendering  may  be  in 
accordance  with  Ps.  cviii.  9,  "  over  Philistia  is 
my  triumphing." 

9.  Who  (Luill  bring  me]  The  common 
Hebrew  idiom  to  express  an  earnest  longing 
or  confident  hope;  equivalent  to  "  O  that  He 
would  lead  me,"  &c.  Classical  writers  use 
the  same  form,  e.g.  "Quis  me  gelidis  in 
montibus  Haemi  sistat  ?" 


strong  city]  Or,  "fortified  city,"  whether 
Petra  (cf.  a  K.  xiv.  7),  as  Delitzsch  and 
Hengstenberg  suppose,  or  Rabbath  Ammon, 
which  shortly  after  this  time  was  captured  by 
David,  is  uncertain:  the  mention  of  Edom 
agrees  better  with  the  former  view. 

IV ho  ivill  lead  me']  Lit.  "who  hath  led 
me,"  a  change  of  tense  which  presents  some 
difficulty,  but  the  true  meaning  is  probably 
expressed  in  the  text. 

10.  Wilt  not  thou,  O  God]  A  loving  ex- 
postulation; the  anger,  he  doubts  not,  is 
past.  God,  who  had  apparently  withdrawn 
His  presence,  will  now  grant  all  the  desire 
of  His  servant. 

12.  do  'valiantly]  Cf.  Num.  xxiv.  18; 
Ps.  cxviii.  15,  16. 

tread  down]     Ps.  xliv.  5  ;  Isai.  Ixiii.  2. 


NOTES  on  Psalm  lx.  4,  8. 


4.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  last  words ;  the 
preceding  words  are  clear,  "The  Lord  sets 
up  a  standard  for  those  who  fear  Him ;"  but 
the  meaning  of  DD'"i:nn?  and  IDC^p  >JSD  is 
questioned.  The  foi-mer  may  be  rendered, 
"that  it  may  be  raised,"  or  displayed,  as  in 
A.  v.;  or,  more  probably,  "that  they  may 
flee  to  it,  and  be  gathered  around  it;"  the 
latter  means  either  "because  of  truth"  [as 
A.V.  following  theTargum;  Aq.  diro  npo- 
acoTTov  ^f^aioTTjTos:  thus,  too,  Dr  Kay,  De- 
litzsch, and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  claims 
(evidently  by  oversight)  the  old  Vv.].  On  the 
other  hand  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Jerome,  Arab., 
Aithiop.,  Copt,,  Syr.,  Sym.  render  "  from  the 
bow;"  a  good  S2ns^  "out  of  reach  of  the 


archers."  Thus  Ges.,  Hupf,,  Hitz.  (anded.). 
If  this  be  accepted  \2i'^p  =  r\^p,  either  as  a 
lapsus  calami,  or  as  a  dialectic  variety,  follow- 
ing the  Syriac  and  Chaldee;  thus  Ges.  and 
Hitzig. 

8.  Instead  of  '•yynnn  the  text  of  Ps.  cviii. 
9  has  nyvnnS,  i.e.  I  win  triumph  over  Phi- 
listia. The  meaning  is  thus  much  simpler,  if 
not  more  appropriate,  but  the  change  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  clear  up  a  difficulty.  The 
text  in  this  psalm  may,  however,  be  retained 
with  the  same  meaning  if  '•yy'nnn  be  taken 
as  the  infinitive  with  suffix,  "my  triumphing 
is  over  Philistia."  Thus  Hupfeld.  The  LXX., 
Aq.,  Theod.  derived  the  verb  from  nyi,  vTre- 
rayrjaav,  i]TaipT](raTO,  e(jnXiacrav. 


PSALM  LXL 

1  David  Jlcdh  to  God  upon  his  former  expe- 
rience. 4  lie  vo-iveth  perpetual  service  unto 
him,  because  of  his  promises. 

To  the  chief  Musician  upon  Neginah, 
A  Psalm  of  David. 


HEAR  my  cry,  O  God ;  attend 
unto  my  prayer. 
2  From  the  end  of  the  earth  will  I 
cry  unto  thee,  when  my  heart  is  over- 
whelmed :  lead  me  to  the  rock  that  is 
higher  than  L 


compatible  with  the  period  of  his  persecution 
by  Saul. 

upon  NegmatS]     See  inscription  on  Ps.  iv. 

The  meaning   is  doubtful,   probably  a   tune 

adapted   to  a  stringed  instrument.     In   Job 

xxx.  9,  A.V.  has  "song." 

and  the  prayer  for  the  king  in  v.  6,  are  in-         2.    From  the  end  of  the  earth]    i.e.  the 


Psalm  LXI. 

This  appears  to  have  been  composed  when 
David  was  driven  from  Jei-usalem  by  Absa- 
lom.    The  notice  of  the  tabernacle  in  v.  4, 


y-  3—3-] 
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I  Or, 

tuake  my 
refuge. 


3  For  thou  hast  been  a  shelter 
for  me,  and  a  strong  tower  from  the 
enemy. 

4  I  will  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  for 
ever :  I  will  "  trust  in  the  covert  of 
thy  wings.    Selah. 

5  For  thou,  O  God,  hast  heard 
my  vows :  thou  hast  given  me  the 
heritage  of  those  that  fear  thy  name. 


6  *Thou  wilt  prolong  the  king's 
life:  and  his  years  ^as  many  genera- 
tions. 

7  He  shall  abide  before  God  for 
€ver:  O  prepare  mercy  and  truth, 
which  may  preserve  him. 

8  So  will  I  sing  praise  unto  thy 
name  for  ever,  that  I  may  daily  per- 
form my  vows. 
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tHeb. 
Thoushalt 
add  days 
to  the  days 
of  the 
king. 
tHeb. 
as  genera- 
tion  and 
genera' 
tion. 


Uttermost  limits  of  the  land  beyond  the 
Jordan:  such  an  expression  is  natural  to  the 
king  at  a  distance  from  the  sanctuary  and 
capital  of  Palestine. 

is  o'verwhelmed]  Or,  falnteth.  In  Isai. 
Ivii.  1 6,  A.  V.  has  "fail."  See  Ps.  Ixxvii.  3. 
Pr.  B.  "is  in  heaviness,"  a  good  rendering. 

lead  me]  Or,  "Thou  wilt  lead  me,"  an 
expression  of  perfect  trust  grounded  upon 
past  mercies  described  in  the  following  verse. 

the  rock  that  is  higher  than  /]  i.  e.  a  place 
of  perfect  security,  which  is  too  high  for  me 
to  climb  unaided.  David  has  doubtless  in 
mind  the  mount  of  Zion  which  he  had  once 
taken  by  assault,  but  which  is  now  occupied 
by  his  foes. 

4.  thy  tabernacle]  The  heavenly  home 
represented  by  the  earthly  tabernacle  from 
which  the  king  was  banished;  cf.  Ps.  xv.  i. 
This  proves  that  the  psalm  was  not  written  in 
a  later  reign,  when  the  word  "temple"  not 
"tabernacle"  would  have  been  used. 

for  e'ver]  Lit.  "ages,"  equivalent  to  "eter- 
nity." The  prayer  involves  a  sure  faith  in 
a  future  state  of  blessedness. 

/  (will  trust  in  the  co-vert]  Or,  Let 
me  find  shelter  in  the  covert  of  Thy 
wings.  The  Psalmist  refers  to  the  outspread 
wings  of  the  cherubim  on  the  Mercy-seat. 
The  tabernacle  was  a  figure  of  the  heavenly 
sanctuary,  the  cherubim  represented  the  pro- 
tecting love  of  the  heavenly  King,  and  were 
the  recognized  symbols  of  His  presence. 


5.  the  heritage]  Not  merely  the  temporal 
heritage,  of  which  David  for  a  season  was 
deprived,  but  the  everlasting  heritage  described 
in  the  preceding  verse. 

6.  Thou  (ivilt  prolong]  Literally,  Thou 
wilt  add  days  to  the  days  of  the  King,  i.e. 
not  merely  prolong  His  life,  but  add  to  His 
natural  life  another  life,  even  an  eternal  one. 
That  David  speaks  of  the  Messiah,  the  ideal 
King  of  Whom  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  type 
and  representation,  seems  quite  clear.  The 
Targum,  in  accordance  with  all  early  Hebrew 
tradition,  refers  it  to  King  Messiah:  and  in 
fact  the  words  in  this  and  the  following  verse 
are  too  exprc's  and  definite  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  usual  assumption  of  hyperbole  or 
poetic  exaggeration. 

as  many  generations]  Or,  as  generation 
and  generation,  an  expression  always  tan- 
tamount to  an  indefinite  if  not  infinite  dura- 
tion. 

7.  He  shall  abide]  Literally,  "  He  shall 
sit,"  i.e.  on  His  throne.  The  words  are  too 
clear  to  be  explained  away.  The  King  to 
whom  the  Psalmist  refers  will  have  an  ever- 
lasting dominion. 

prepare]  Or,  "appoint  that  mercy  and 
truth  may  preserve  Him."    See  Note  below. 

8.  for  e'ver]  One  more  proof  of  David's 
belief,  not  merely  in  the  continuance,  but 
eternity,  of  personal  consciousness. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  lxi.  7. 
The  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Syr.  and  Arab,  render     indicate  a  various  reading.    The  rendering  of 
1?^  "Who?"     But  there  is  no  authority  for     the  A.  V.   is  generally  adopted   by   modern 
this  usage  in  Hebrew ;  see  note  on  Exod.  xvi.     crirics,  who  take  jO  to  be  an  apoc.  imper.  of 
15.     The  Targum  has  &<D^y  nD  p,  "  from     HJD,  i.e.  grant  or  appoint, 
the  Lord  of  the  world ;"  which  may  perhaps 


PSALM   LXII. 

I  David  professing  his  confidence  in  God  dis- 
courageth  his  enemies.  5  In  the  same  confi- 
deiice  he  encourageth  the  godly.  9  No  ti'ust 
is  to  be  put  ift  worldly  things,  ii  Power  and 
mercy  belong  to  God. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  to  Jeduthun,  A  Psalm 
of  David. 


■"npRULY  my  soul  ^waiteth  upon  J  Or,  ^«/j/. 
X       God :    from  him  cometh  my  is  slie'nt. 


salvation. 

2  He  only  is  my  rock  and  my  sal 
vation;  he  is  my  +  defence;  I  shal 
not  be  greatly  moved. 

3  Hovi^  long  v^^ill  ye  imagine  mis 

II — 2 


^U^ll  tHeb. 
^'^^^^  highptace. 
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b'-  4—9. 


chief  against  a  man  ?  ye  shall  be  slain 
all  of  you :  as  a  bowing  wall  shall  ye 
he,  and  as  a  tottering  fence. 

4  They  only  consult  to  cast  htm 
down  from  his  excellency :    they  de- 
light in  lies:    they  bless  with   their 
♦.Hek^     mouth,    but    they    curse   Mnwardly. 

inward        Sclah. 

tarts.  ^  y^^  %ov\.  Wait  thou  only  upon 

God ;  for  my  expectation  is  from 
him. 

6  He  only  Is  my  rock  and  my  sal- 


vation :  he  is  my  defence;  I  shall  not 
be  moved. 

7  In  God  is  my  salvation  and  my 
glory :  the  rock  of  my  strength,  and 
my  refuge,  is  in  God. 

8  Trust  in  him  at  all  times;  ye 
people,  pour  out  your  heart  before 
him:  God  is  a  refuge  for  us.    Selah. 

9  Surely  men  of  low  degree  are 
vanity,  and  men  of  high  degree  are  a 
lie :  to  be  laid  in  the  balance,  they  are 

'  altogether  lighter  than  vanity.  Lvik 


Psalm  LXII. 

This  bears  a  close  resemblance  in  style  and 
structure  to  the  39th,  and  was  undoubtedly- 
written  by  the  same  author.  The  earnestness 
of  thought,  the  depth  and  force  of  religious 
feeling,  no  less  than  the  vigour  and  sublimity 
of  the  language,  leave  no  room  for  doubting 
the  correctness  of  the  inscription,  which  at- 
tributes it  to  David.  The  date  of  the  com- 
position is  uncertain.  It  is  more  cheerful  and 
hopeful  than  the  psalms  written  about  the 
time  of  Absalom's  revolt,  though  some  ex- 
pressions may  seem  to  refer  to  the  outburst  of 
an  insurrection. 

Jeduthun]    See  Ps.  xxxix. 

1.  rrtt/y]  Or,  "only."  The  Hebrew  word 
is  difficult  to  translate ;  it  occurs  six  times  in 
this  psalm  as  an  affirmative  particle  adding 
force  to  the  assertion  and  excluding  all  con- 
tradiction. It  may  be  expressed  by  the  words 
"surely,"  "verily,"  or  "only,"  but  it  is  better, 
when  possible,  to  keep  one  word,  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  does  not  adequately  convey  the 
force  of  the  original.  In  Ps.  xxxix.  the  word 
occurs  four  times. 

(waitetb']  Or,  "my  soul  is  silently  waiting 
imto  God,"  i.e.  turned  towards  Him  in 
speechless  expectation,  with  unutterable  yearn- 
ing ;  see  Ps.  xxxiii.  20. 

2.  greatlj  moved]  Ps.  x.  6,  where  see 
note. 

3.  imagine  mischief]  The  Hebrew  word, 
which  occurs  in  no  other  passage,  is  obscure, 
but  it  probably  means  "assault,"  "rush  with 
violence."  (Targ.  and  Syr.  tumultuamini, 
or  fremitis,  LXX.  cVtTi^fo-^f,  Vulg.  irruitis, 
Jerome,  insidiamini.)  The  etymology  is  quite 
uncertain.  It  seems  to  imply  the  outburst  of 
an  insurrection. 

ye  shall  be  slain  all  of  you]  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  this  passage.  Our  version  follows 
a  traditional  reading  which  is  probably  in- 
correct. The  meaning  of  the  original  appears 
to  be,  '•''How  long  will  ye  all  of  you  unite  to 
crush  a  man  like  a  bowing  wall,  a  tottering 
hedge  ?"  As  though  David  were  in  such  state 
that  a  violent  blow  would  cause  his  destruc- 


tion. The  imprecation  (though  supported  by 
many  similar  passages  and  justified  by  the 
king's  position  as  the  representative  of  God's 
justice)  is  out  of  place  in  this  part  of  the 
psalm,  which,  moreover,  throughout  is  singu- 
larly noble  and  calm  in  its  utterances.  Our 
version  follows  the  Hebrew  tradition  of  the 
west,  adopted  by  the  Targ.  and  by  some  of 
the  ancient  interpreters.  That  which  is  given 
in  this  note  is  supported  by  another  school  of 
Rabbis,  by  nearly  all  ancient  versions  (LXX. 
0oj/eveTf,  Vulg.,  Jer.),  and  by  the  generality 
of  modem  critics. 

4.  from  his  excellency]  The  word  denotes 
high  rank,  supreme  dignity,  and  is  more  ap- 
propriate to  a  king,  than  to  a  persecuted 
prophet.     Cf.  Job  xiii.  11. 

nvith  their  mouth]  Lit.  "They  bless  with 
his  mouth."  The  Psalmist,  as  in  numerous 
instances,  individualizes  his  opponents,  select- 
ing one  as  the  ringleader.  The  expression 
points  to  the  arch-traitor,  Ahithophel.  Cf. 
Ps.  V.  6,  9. 

5.  wait]  Or,  be  silent,  as  above.  The 
Psalmist  exhorts  his  soul  to  retain  the  feeling 
of  absolute  resignation,  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed in  the  opening  verse. 

6.  be  mo'ved]  Cf.  Ps.  xviii.  i,  and  note 
the  increase  of  David's  confidence;  in  v.  z  he 
says,  "  I  shall  not  he  greatly  moved." 

7.  In  God]  Or,  On  God  rests  my  sal- 
vation and  my  glory. 

8.  ye  people]  It  is  observable  that  the 
king  does  not  say  "my  people :"  but  this  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for  by  their  revolt,  as 
Delitzsch  supposes.  The  people  whom  he 
addresses  are  his  own  adherents  (cf.  Judg.  iii. 
18;  I  K.  xix.  21),  who  need  exhortation  and 
comfort,  and  are  in  a  fit  state  to  pour  out 
their  hearts  in  prayer. 

9.  men  of  low  degree]  As  in  Ps.  xlix.  a, 
the  Psalmist  uses  two  words  for  "man,"  the 
first  equivalent  to  (homo)  a  common  man, 
the  other  to  (vir,  dvrjp)  a  man  distinguished 
by  personal  or  adventitious  advantages. 

a  lie]  These  counterfeits,  assuming  a  power 
which  18  not  theirs.     David  looks  calmly  at  all 
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Or, 

strength. 
Job  34. 

Prov.  24. 

12. 

Jer.  32.  19. 

Ezek.  7. 

27. 

Matth.  16. 

27. 

Rom.  2.  6. 

2  Cor.  5. 

10. 

Eph.  6.  8. 

Col.  3.  25. 

I  Pet.  I.  I 


10  Trust  not  in  oppression,  and 
become  not  vain  in  robbery :  if  riches 
increase,  set  not  your  heart  upon  them, 

11  God  hath  spoken  once;  twice 
have  I  heard  this;  that  "power  be- 
longeth  unto  God. 

1 2  Also  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  belong- 
eth  mercy:  for  <*thou  renderest  to 
every  man  according  to  his  work. 


PSALM  LXIIL 


Rev.  22.  12. 


I  Da-jid^s  thirst  for  God.      4  His  manner  of 
blessing  God.     9  His  confidence  of  his  enemies^ 
destruction,  and  his  own  safety. 
A  Psalm  of  David,  when  he  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah. 
OGOD,  thou  art  my  God ;  early 
will  I  seek  thee :  my  soul  thirst- 
eth  for  thee,  my  flesh  longeth  for  thee  ^J^^^^- 
in  a  dry  and  ^  thirsty  land,  ^  where  no  +  Heb!* 
water  is;  ^Jl'^er! 


his  enemies,  the  mass  as  a  mere  mob,  their 
leaders  but  empty  boasters. 

to  be  laid  in  the  balance^  O  r ,  i  n  t  li  e  s  c  a  1  e  s 
they  go  up,  they  are  altogether  lighter 
than  mere  breath.  Thus  Hupf.,  Ew., 
Hitz.  Dr  Kay  renders  "they  belong  alto- 
gether to  vanity." 

10.  in  oppression"]  This  points  at  the  tyranny 
of  the  nobles,  among  whom  Absalom  may 
have  found  his  chief  supporters.   See  Ps.  Iviii.  2. 

become  not  vain  in  robbery]  i.e.  trust  not 
vainly  in  rapine.  A  trait  of  the  times:  in  this 
and  many  similar  passages,  as  Prov.  i.  10 — 14 
(^where  see  note),  we  have  traces  of  a  wanton 
insolent  spirit  of  brigandage  among  the  nobles, 
like  that  of  the  Norman  barons,  and  of  the 
French  noblesse  in  the  i6th  century.  The 
word  "vanity"  refers  to  the  preceding  verse, 
where  the  same  word  is  used  in  the  Hebrew. 
It  denotes  in  both  cases  empty  inflation.  "  A 
breath  may  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made." 

11.  God  hath  spoken  once]  Compare  Job 
xxxiii.  14,  and  xl.  5.  The  Psalmist  speaks  of 
an  inward  revelation  to  his  conscience.  God 
speaks  by  the  manifestation  of  Himself;  man 
listens,  and  hears  the  two  great  lessons  of 
divine  power,  and  divine  justice,  shewn  in 
mercy  and  perfect  retribution. 

12.  mercy]  Or,  "grace."  The  reward, 
though  exactly  proportioned  to  man's  deserts, 
is  a  free  gift,  and  comes  from  God's  grace. 
The  desert  implies  fitness,  but  does  not  con- 
stitute a  claim  upon  Him,  from  Whom  ^comes 
both  the  will  and  power  to  act. 

Psalm  LXIII. 
The  indications  of  time,  place  and  circum- 
stances in  this  psalm  are  distinct:;  it  was 
written  when  the  Psalmist  was  followed  by 
enemies  seeking  after  his  life  (9),  in  a  dry 
and  thirsty  land  without  water  (i),  after  a 
night  passed  in  devout  meditation  (6) ;  it  ex- 
presses feelings  of  intense  longing  after  God, 
not  less  intense  than  when  the  Psalmist  had 
previously  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary  (2), 
feelings  moreover  of  unshaken  hope  filling 
the  soul  with  joy  (5),  leading  to  an  assured 
conviction  of  the  overthrow  and  ruin  of  his 
enemies,  and  their  chief  (9,  io\  and  of  the 
complete  deliverance  of  the  kmg  (11),  evi- 


dently the  composer  of  this  psalm,  unsurpassed 
for  devout  and  earnest  sentiment.  The  style  is 
somewhat  obscure  in  passages,  but  singularly 
animated  and  graphic.  All  these  points  are 
in  accordance  with  the  inscription,  which 
attributes  the  psalm  to  David.;  supposing  it 
to  have  been  composed  on  the  morning  after 
the  flight  from  Jerusalem,  when  "the  king, 
and  all  that  were  with  him,  came  weary"  and 
took  up  their  first  night-quarters ;  a  S.  xvi.  14. 

This  psalm  was  sung  at  daily  matins  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church;  see  'Const.  Apost.' 
II.  c.  59,  ed.  Coteler;  thus,  too,  Athanasius 
and  other  Fathers. 

the  (wilderness]  The  wilderness  of  Judah 
in  this  passage  is  understood  to  include  the 
country,  for  the  most  part  barren  and  dry, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  (thus  Dathe, 
Rosen.,  Hengst.,  Delitzsch,  &c.) :  David  passed 
two  days  in  it  in  a  state  of  great  weariness  and 
exhaustion ;  a  fact  well  appreciated  by  Ahitho- 
phel,  who  said  "I  will  come  upon  him  while 
he  is  weary  and  weakhanded,"  a  S.  xvii.  a,  and 
by  those  who  received  the  king  after  crossing 
the  Jordan,  "for  they  said.  The  people  is 
hungry,  and  weary,  and  thirsty,  in  the  wil- 
derness."   a  S.  xvii.  29. 

1.  thou  art  my  God]  David  uses  the  name 
El,  which  expresses  the  might  of  God,  in 
which  in  all  his  weakness  (see  above)  he 
retains  unbroken  trust. 

early  (will  I  seek  thee]  The  expression  is 
used  idiomatically  in  many  passages  to  de- 
note earnest  seeking,  see  note  on  Job  vii.  21 ; 
here  it  probably  is  taken  literally,  denoting 
'the  prayer  offered  -at  the  first  burst  of  dawn, 
when  the  king  awoke  '•'refreshed;"  cf.  'vv. 
5 — 7 ;  2  S.  xvi.  14. 

my  soul  thirsteth  for  thee]  See  Ps.  xlii.  a. 
The  expression  is  metaphorical,  but,  as  in  that 
beautiful  psalm,  in  harmony  with  the  special 
circumstances. 

longeth]  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  in  no 
other  passage ;  it  seems  to  denote  exhaustion 
and  longing.  In  Arabic,  the  only  cognate 
dialect  in  which  the  root  is  found,  it  has  the 
meaning  of  "  blindness." 

thirsty  land]  Lit.  as  in  the  marg.  "  weary," 
an  epithet  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  desert, 
see  Isai.  xxxii.  a.  The  word,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  above,  is  used  twice  to  describe 
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2  To  see  thy  power  and  thy  glory, 
$o  as  1  have  seen  thee  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

3  Because  thy  lavingkindness  is 
better  than  life,  my  h'ps  shall  praise 
thee. 

4  Thus  will  I  bless  thee  while  I 
live  :  I  will  lift  up  my  hands  in  thy 
name. 

5  My  soul  shall  be  satisfied  as 
i  Heb.  with  ^  marrow  and  fatness  ;  and  my 
/a/mss.     mouth   shall  praise  thee  with  joyful 

lips : 


6  When  I  remember  thee  upon  my 
bed,  and  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night 
watches. 

7  Because  thou  hast  been  my  help, 
therefore  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings 
will  I  rejoice. 

8  My  souJ  followeth  hard  after 
thee :  thy  right  hand  upholdeth  me. 

9  But  those  that  seek  my  soul,  tot^^^-. 
destroy  /V,   shall  go  into   the   lower  maUhhu 
parts  of  the  earth.  ^^ter 

10  ^They  shall  fall  by  the  sword :  ^y*^^  , 

1  1      11    1  •  r         r  hands  Of 

they  shall  be  a  portion  ror  roxes. 


the  sword. 


the  sufferings  of  David  and  his  people  in  the 
first  two  days  of  his  flight.  The  Psalmist 
undoubtedly  suggests  a  comparison  between 
the  thirsty  land  and  his  own  longing  heart, 
but  the  imagery  i«  strictly  local.  The  expres- 
sion is  repeated  in  Ps.  cxlwi.  6. 

2.  To  see  .,.  the  sanctuary]  The  A.V. 
transposes  the  two  clauses,  thus  obscuring 
the  connection  of  thought.  The  Hebrew  has 
Thus  liave  I  conteoiplated  Tliee  in 
the  sanctuary,  to  behold  Thy  strength, 
and  Thy  glory.  The  meaning  appears  to 
be,  The  devout  feelings  which  now  possess  me 
are  the  same  as  those  with  which  I  was  ani- 
mated when  I  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  realized  the  strength  and  glory  symbolized 
by  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  David  had  sent  back  the  Ark 
into  the  city,  saying,  "  If  I  shall  find  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  He  will  bring  me 
again,  and  shew  me  both  it,  and  His  habita- 
tion." a  S.  XV.  2$.  That  thought  naturally 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  when  he  awoke, 
and  compared  his  former  and  present  state  of 
feeling.  The  two  words  "strength"  and 
"glory,"  as  Dr  Kay  observes,  are  associated 
with  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  e.g.  in  i  S.  iv. 
ai;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  6i. 

3.  is  better  than  life]  David's  life  was 
in  great  peril,  but  the  loving  favour  was 
secure;  such  a  feeling  is  inseparable  from  a 
faith  in  a  future  state;  see  Ps.  xvi.  8 — lo. 

4.  Thus  fivill  I  bless  thee]  The  same  word 
with  which  the  second  verse  properly  begins, 
"thus,"  i.e.  as  I  adored  Thee  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  as  I  seek  Thee  now,  *v.  i,  even  so 
will  I  bless  Thee  throughout  my  life,  which  is 
only  precious  (see  the  preceding  verse)  so  far 
as  it  has  the  lovingkindness  of  God  shining 
upon  it. 

5.  as  twith  marrow  and  fatness]  So 
speaks  the  king,  "hungry  and  weary,"  in 
deepest  suffering,  yet  inwardly  full  of  joy; 
cf.  Rom.  viii.  ^S — 37-     See  also  Ps.  xxxvi.  8. 

6.  upon  my  bed]  David  frequently  speaks 
of  night  as  the  season  for  devout  meditation, 


see  Ps.  iv.  4,  and  note  on  xvi.  7.  In  this  pas- 
sage there  is  evidently  a  direct  reference  to 
that  first  long  night  of  peril  and  watchfulness. 
In  the  night-watches,  "  per  singulas  vigilias" 
(Jerome),  David  turned  to  God  in  prayer, 
and  received  the  support  of  which  he  speaks 
in  the  next  verse. 

7.  Because  thou  hast  been]  A  reference  both 
to  past  deliverances,  and  to  the  inward  assur- 
ance granted  in  answer  to  prayer. 

in  the  shado<w  of  thy  <u)ings]  The  Ark 
with  the  Mercy-seat  overshadowed  by  the 
cherubic  wings  was  absent  (see  note  on  v. 
2),  but  the  power  which  they  represented  was 
present,  full  of  comfort  and  help.  Cf.  Ps. 
xvii.  8. 

8.  My  soul  followeth  hard,  S(.c.]  The  first 
clause  describes  the  cleaving  of  the  soul  to 
God,  the  second  God's  stedfast  support  of 
it ;  a  reciprocal  action,  and  reaction :  preveni- 
ent  grace  first  draws  out  the  spiritual  affection, 
then  follows  the  assurance  of  support.  De- 
litzsch  observes  truly  that  to  understand  this 
psalm  the  reader  must  follow  it  in  prayer, 
quoting  Bernard,  "sermo  amantis  barbarus 
est  non  amanti." 

9.  to  destroy  it]  See  %  S.  xvii.  i — 3.  The 
words  "to  destroy  it"  may,  however,  be 
rendered  "  to  their  own  destruction  "  (thus 
Hupfeld),  a  word  exactly  and  immediately 
fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Ahithophel,  2  S. xvii.  23. 

the  lower  parts  of  the  earth]  i.  e.  to  the 
grave,  or  to  Sheol;  cf.  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  13. 

10.  They  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  S<.c.]  Both 
clauses  of  this  verse  have  a  special  significance; 
the  first  means  "they  shall  shed  him  (i.e. 
shed  his  blood)  like  water  by  means  of  the 
sword."  It  points  to  an  individual  who  is 
to  perish  by  a  violent  death,  inflicted  by  an 
instrumentality  not  distinctly  specified:  thus 
Ahithophel  perished  by  his  own  hand,  thus 
Absalom  died  pierced  through  the  heart  by 
three  darts  as  he  hung  living  in  the  tree, 
2  S.  xviii.  14.  The  second  clause  speaks  of 
the  fate  of  the  rebels ;  they  should  be  a  por- 
tion for  foxes,  or  jackals;  at  once  a  thought 
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II  But  the  king  shall  rejoice  in 
God ;  every  one  that  sweareth  by 
him  shall  glory :  but  the  mouth  of 
them  that  speak  lies  shall  be  stopped. 

PSALM  LXIV. 

I  David prayeth  for  deliverance,  complaining  of 
his  enemies.  7  He  promiseth  himself  to  see 
such  an  evident  destruction  of  his  enemies,  as 
the  righteous  shall  rejoice  at  it. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 

HEAR  my  voice,  O  God,  in  my 
prayer :  preserve  my  life  from 
fear  of  the  enemy. 

2  Hide  me  from  the  secret  counsel 


of  the  wicked ;  from  the  insurrection 
of  the  workers  of  iniquity : 

3  '^Who  whet  their  tongue  like  a 
sword,  and  bend  their  bows  to  shoot 
their  arrows,  even  bitter  words : 

4  That  they  may  shoot  in  secret 
at  the  perfect :  suddenly  do  they  shoot 
at  him,  and  fear  not. 

5  They  encourage  themselves  in 
an  evil  "  matter  :  they  commune  ^  of 
laying  snares  privily ;  they  say,  Who 
shall  see  them  ? 

6  They  search  out  Iniquities  ;  'they 
accomplish  ^a  diligent  search.:  both  the 


«Ps 


II  Or, 
speech. 
tHeb. 
to  hide 
snares. 
UOr, 

•we  are  con- 
sumed by 
that  which 
they  have 
through- 
ly search- 
ed. 

f  Heb. 
a  search 
searched. 


in  accordance  with  the  scene  in  the  howling 
wilderness,  and  a  prediction  exactly  fulfilled, 
see  a  S.  xviii.  8. 

11.  But  the  king\  David  elsewhere  speaks 
thus  of  himself,  Ps.  Ixi.  6 ;  here  with  peculiar 
propriety,  as  realizing  his  restoration  to  kingly- 
estate,  after  the  ruin  of  his  enemies. 

saveareth  by  him]  From  Deut.  vi.  13,  it  is 
clear  that  this  expression  refers  to  recognition 
of  God,  not  as  some  (Hengst.)  interpret  it,  to 
swearing  by  the  king's  name,  as  Joseph,  "  by 
the  life  of  Pharaoh,"  Gen,  xlii.  15,  and 
Hannah,  "  as  thy  soulliveth,"  i  S.  i.  26.  No 
such  phrase  is  ever  used  of  David. 
_  that  speak  lies]  The  special  guilt  of  Da- 
vid's accusers;  see  notes  on  Pss.  xxxviii.  12, 
xli.  5—8. 

Psalm  LXIV. 

This  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  many 
psalms  which  are  ascribed  to  David,  especi- 
ally the  seventh;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
question  the  statement  in  the  inscription.  The 
style  is  vigorous  and  animated,  somewhat 
abrupt,  and  replete  with  archaisms  found  only 
in  psalms  of  an  early  date.  It  contains  a  de- 
scription of  treacherous  enemies,  especially  of 
slanderers,  and  though  the  occasion  cannot 
be  precisely  determined,  it  belongs  probably 
to  the  time  when  David  first  had  reason  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  the  foi-midable  con- 
spiracy which  drove  him  from  Jerusalem. 

Two  strophes,  each  of  four  verses,  are 
separated  by  one  of  two  verses,  5,  6, 

1.  in  my  prayer}  Or,  "meditation."  Cf. 
Ps.  Iv.  I,  a. 

2.  This  points  distinctly  to  two  forms  of 
danger,  the  secret  conspiracy  of  which  the 
king  suspected  the  existence,  and  open  out- 
bursts of  disaffection.  "Insurrection"  ex- 
presses the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  which 
means  a  noisy  tumultuous  crowd.  Jerome 
"a  tumultu  :"  cf.  Ps.  Ixii.  3.  The  same  word 
is  ui;cd  Ps.  ii.  i,  "Why  do  the  heathen 
rage.i''^ 


3.  their  tongue]  All  the  psalms  of  this 
period  dwell  much  on  the  slanders  of  David's 
enemies.  They  were  in  fact  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  overthrow:  seez  S.  xv.  % — 6,  and 
note  on  1;.  5. 

bend]  The  word  properly  applies  to  the 
bow,  hence  the  paraphrastic  version  in  the 
text.  It  would  be  simpler  to  translate  the 
word  "direct"  or  "aim."  Thus  also  Ps. 
Iviii.  7.  The  expression  is  probably  chosen 
to  denote  the  deliberate  malignity  with  which 
the  slanderer  prepares  his  calumnies, 

5.  The  first  clause  should,  be  rendered 
They  strengthen  for  themselves  an 
evil  word.  The  "  evil  word  "  is  commonly 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  evil  thing,  or 
matter,  but  it  evidently  refers  tO-  the  slander 
on  which  the  hopes  of  the  conspirators  rest, 
and  which  they  take  care  to  strengthen.  See 
the  account  of  Absalom's  proceeding,  a  S.. 
XV.  3,  4.  The  charge  of  neglecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  would  perhaps  tell  even, 
more  forcibly  upon  the  popular  mind  than 
David's  great  crime,  which  touched  directly 
but  a  single  family.     See  note  on  Ps.  Iviii.  i. 

they  commune]  Literally,  "tell,"  "narrate;'^ 
they  talk  over  every  detail  of  their  scheme. 

laying  snares  pri-vily]  Or,  "to  conceal 
their  snares."  One  object  of  their  discussions 
was  to  secure  perfect  secrecy .. 

Who  shall  see  them  f]  Compare  Ps.  lix.,  7. 
Godlessness  is  always  represented"  as  a  special 
characteristic  of  David's  enemies.  He  felt, 
and  they  felt,  that,  whatever  his  personal 
faults  might  be,  he  represented  the  cause  of 
righteousness  and  true  religion. 

6.  They  search  out]  This  verse  presents- 
difficulties  of  construction,  but  the  general 
meaning  is  clear.  It  may  be  rendered  They 
devise  iniquities,  (they  say)  we  have 
completed  a  -well -devised  device; 
and  the  inward  (thought)  of  a  man  and 
his  heart  is  deep.  The  Psalmist  hears 
them  exulting  in  the  secrecy  of  their  plans,  in 
the  depth  and  subtlety  of  their  thoughts.  The 
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tHeb. 
their 

wound 
sJiall  be. 


inward  thought  o^  Qwtry  ono.  of  the m^         9    And   all    men    shall    fear,    and 

and  the  heart,  is  deep.  shall  declare   the  work  of  God ;   for 

7  But  God  shall  shoot  at  them  they  shall  wisely  consider  of  his 
with  an  arrow  j  suddenly  ^  shall  they  doing. 

be  wounded.  10  The  righteous  shall  be  glad  in 

8  So  they  shall  make  their  own  the  Lord,  and  shall  trust  in  him  ; 
tongue  to  fall  upon  themselves:  all  and  all  the  upright  in  heart  shall 
that  see  them  shall  flee  away.  glory. 


last  clause  may  be  taken  as  a  renection  of 
the  Psalmist,  but  it  has  a  peculiar  force  as 
expressing  criminal  exultation  in  the  success 
of  hypocrisy.  The  word  "  a  man  "  points  at 
an  individual,  most  probably  Ahithophel,  to 
whom  depth  of  thought  and  unfathomable 
malignity  are  peculiarly  appropriate. 

7.  But  God  shall  shoot']  While  they  are 
bending  their  bow,  adjusting  their  arrows, 
and  taking  deliberate  aim,  the  shafts  of  God 
pierce  them.  The  rapid  transition  of  thought 
and  vivid  imagery  are  thoroughly  Davidic. 
If  the  punctuation  be  retained  we  must  render 
*'  And  God  shooteth  at  them  an  arrow  sud- 
denly, their  wounds  are  there,"  i.e.  they  are 
already  wounded,  the  wounds  are  instantane- 
ous. 

8.  So  they  shall  tnake^  &c.]  This  version 
follows  Kimchi,  but  presents  an  incongruous 
image.  The  Hebrew  runs  thus  literally, 
"And   they   shall  cause   him  to   stumble; 


against  them  is  their  own  tongue ;  they  will 
shake  their  heads  at  each  other,  every  one 
triumphing  over  them"  (see  Note  belov/).  Each 
clause  has  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  facts 
recorded  in  a  S.  xvii.  i — 14.  "They  shall 
cause  him  to  stumble,"  thus  "  Absalom  and 
all  the  men  of  Israel  said.  The  counsel  of 
Hushai  the  Archite  is  better  than  the  counsel  of 
Ahithophel."  "Their  own  tongue  was  against 
them,"  "  for  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat 
the  good  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  to  the  intent 
that  he  might  bring  evil  upon  Absalom  " — 
"and  when  Ahithophel  saw  that  his  counsel 
was  not  followed,"  &c.,  -v.  23.  "  They  will 
shake  their  heads  at  each  other  "  (such  is  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  Hebrew),  sc.  all  who 
hear  of  this  conspiracy,  even  every  one  who 
sees  his  desire  upon  them. 

9.     (wisely  consider]  Cf  Job  xxxiv.  27. 
11.     The  righteous  shall  be  glad]    Cf.  Job 
xxii.  19;  Ps.  xxxiL  II, 


NOTE  on  Psalm  lxiv.  8. 


Lit.  "and  they  shall  make  him  stumble." 
This  may  possibly  bear  Dr  Kay's  rendering, 
" and  men  hurled  him  down  stumbling;"  or 
if  we  take  "  him  "  as  referring  to  Ahithophel, 
"they  will  overthrow  him,"  or  by  a  common 
idiom  "he  will  be  overthrown  by  them,"  sc. 
by  his  own  accomplices.  This  was  literally  the 
case.    Each  word  is  taken  in  its  literal  and 


proper  sense ;  in7^l^D\  Hiph.,  "cause  to  stum- 
ble." m"i:)n>,  from  niJ,  "  shake,"  used  espe- 
cially of  shaking  the  head  as  a  gesture  of 
mourning,  or  contempt  for  a  fallen  eneniy; 
see  Job  xvi.  4.  D3  HX"),  a  phrase  specially 
characteristic  of  David,  "seeing  his  desire  upon 
them,"  looking  down  upon  them  with  exulta- 
tion; see  Pss.  xxii.  17,  xxxvii.  34,  liv.  7. 


PSALM  LXV. 

I  David  praiscth  God  for  his  grace.   4  77ic  bless- 
edness of  God^s  chosen  by  reason  ofbenefts. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  and  Song  of 
David. 


PRAISE  Vaitcth  for  thee,  O  God,  t  Heb. 
in  Sion :  and  unto  thee  shall  the 
vow  be  performed. 

2  O  thou  that  hcarest  prayer,  un- 
to thee  shall  all  flesh  come. 


Psalm  LXV. 
For  the  probable  date  and  author  of  the 
psalm,  see  below.  A  worshipper  in  God's 
courts,  in  his  own  name  first,  and  then 
in  that  of  his  associates,  describes  (1;.  i)  the 
praise  due  to  God  in  Zion,  and  the  crowding 
of  all  men  to  His  courts  to  worship.  He 
bethinks  him  of  his  sins  and  the  sins  of  his 
people,  which  God  covers  (t.  3) ;  of  the  bless- 
edness of  those  who  have  access  to  the  source 
of  pardon  (v.  4) ;  of  the  mighty  deeds  of 


Jehovah,  always,  in  nature,  and  among  the 
nations,  by  which  His  name  is  and  will  be 
known  {yv.  5 — 8) ;  and  His  special  mercy 
celebrated  in  this  hymn,  of  a  prosperous  har- 
vest ;  of  which  the  concluding  verses  contain  a 
vivid  painting  (yv.  9 — 13). 

1.  Praise  ivaiteth,  &c.]  If  the  punctuation 
of  the  received  text  be  retained  the  marginal 
rendering  is  better.  "Praise  is  silent,  &c.,  or, 
(is  given  to  Thee)  in  silence."  Praise  is  fitly 
shewn  to  Thee  by  a  holy  silence  (Note  below). 


J 
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t  Heb.  3   ^  Iniquities  prevail  against  me : 

Ma^itersl/'^s  fir  our  transgrcssions,  thou  shalt 
viiquities.  purge  them  away. 

4  Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thou 
choosest,  and  causest  to  approach  un- 
to thee^  that  he  may  dwell  in  thy 
courts :  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  the 
goodness  of  thy  house,  even  of  thy 
holy  temple. 


5  By  terrible  things  in  righteous- 
ness wilt  thou  answer  us,  O  God  of 
our  salvation  \  who  art  the  confidence 
of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of 
them  that  are  afar  off  upon  the  sea : 

6  Which  by  his  strength  setteth 
fast  the  mountains  ;  being  girded  with 
power : 

7  Which  stilleth  the  noise  of  the 


more  expressive  than  words.  See  Ps.  Ixii.  i, 
marg.  rendering,  and  v.  5 ;  Hab.  ii.  20 ;  Zech. 
ii.  13.  The  silence  intimated  is  unlike  the 
sacred  silence  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  it 
implies  a  soul  filled  with  thoughts  too  big  for 
utterance :  these  at  last  untie  the  tongue ;  and 
the  psalm  which  follows  is  their  expression. 

and  unto  thee  shall,  &c.]  The  meaning  is, 
"and  (so)  a  vow  to  Thee  is  (rightly)  per- 
formed." 

2.  O  thou  that  hear  est  ^  &c.]  The  action 
seems  present.  "  Unto  Thee  all  flesh  comes,  to 
worship,  and  to  pray  to  Him  that  heareth." 
Calvin  remarks  "that  God  can  no  more  divest 
Himself  of  His  attribute  of  hearing  prayer 
than  of  being."  The  address  to  Him  by  this 
title  contrasts  Him  with  idols  who  hear  not; 
Pss.  cxv.  4 — 7,  cxxxv.  16,  17,  &c.  The  ex- 
pression ^'' all  flesh''''  should  not  be  strained 
to  mean  "all  men,"  and  much  less  "all 
creatures,"  as  some  (Hengsten,,  Hupfeld,  etc) 
interpret:  it  is  a  general  expression  (see  Pss. 
Ivi.  4,  cxlv.  21),  descriptive  of  a  multitude 
of  all  sexes,  ages,  and  conditions,  that  crowd 
to  God's  courts,  in  fact,  and  perhaps  in  sight 
of  the  Psalmist,  and  pray,  and  have  an  an- 
swer. 

3.  Iniquities  prevail  against  me,  Sec]  The 
worshipper,  when  voice  is  given  him,  con- 
fesses the  multitude  of  his  sins,  rising  up 
to  remembrance — and  their  pardon!  "Ini- 
quities have  prevailed  against  me  or  master- 
ed me:  our  transgressions,  Thou  dost  cover 
them."  The  pronoun  is  emphatic — Jeho- 
vah alone  thus  pardons.  The  absence  of  the 
parallelism  too  is  emphatic.  We  expect 
"our  transgressions  (Ps.  xl.  12)  are  more  in 
number  than  the  hairs  of  our  head ;"  but  in- 
stead of  this  we  have  the  assurance  of  pardon. 
The  literal  rendering  of  the  original  is  (marg.) 
'■'•rjuords  or  matters  of  iniquities,"  in  which 
the  expressions  in  italics  are  not,  perhaps,  pleo- 
nastic, but  suggest  a  long  roll  of  sins,  and 
many  circumstances  of  them,  which  crowd 
the  memory  of  the  Psalmist  (Pss.  cv.  27,  cxlv. 
5,  marg.).  Note  the  change  of  number:  the 
Psalmist  first  speaks  of  his  own  sins,  then  of 
the  pardon,  of  them,  and  also,  of  the  sins  of 
all  his  associates.  Note,  too,  the  expression 
that  "  God  covers  sin  out  of  sight,"  which  is 
the  import  of  the  original  rather  than  that  He 
^''purges  it  away^ 


4.  Blessed,  &c.]  The  words  still  of  the 
suppliant,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  whom  Thou 
choosest,  and  dost  bring  nigh  unto  Thee  to 
abide  in  Thy  courts:  we,  who  have  this 
privilege,  shall  be  full,  or  are  full  of  the 
blessings  of  Thine  house,  of  Thy  holy  sanc- 
tuary." The  temple  or  sanctuary  of  God  is 
described  as  His  house,  in  which,  as  a  princely 
host.  He  receives  His  chosen  and  bestows 
upon  them  all  good  (Pss.  xxiii.  5,  6,  xxvii.  4). 

5.  By  terrible  things,  &c.]  "  By  fearful 
righteous  judgments  dost  Thou  (rather  than 
wilt  Thou)  answer  us,  i.  e.  hear  and  reply  to 
us,"  &c.  Deut.  X.  21,  2  S.  vii.  23,  illustrate 
the  fearful  judgments  done  in  times  past  for 
the  chosen  people,  and  now  again  to  be  done 
in  the  hour  of  need.  Righteous  as  done  against 
His  enemies. 

the  confidence  (or  hope)  [art  Thou]  of 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  &c.,  or  "of  all  that 
are  in  the  earth,  every  where,  and  of  all 
in  distant  islands  of  the  sea ;"  Hebr.  "sea  of 
distant  ones,"  see  Isai.  Ixvi.  19.  The  words 
do  not  express  that  all  men  in  the  earth 
and  in  the  isles  do,  or  will  one  day,  hope 
in  God;  but  simply  that  God  is  their  Hope 
for  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  whether  they  know 
Him  and  feel  for  Him,  or  simply  live  by 
and  through  Him. 

6.  Which  by  his  strength,  &c.]  "He  in 
the  beginning  set  fast  upon  their  foundations, 
and  now  sustains,  the  mountains ;  girt  He  is 
(Ps.  xviii.  32,  also  Ps.  xciii.  i)  with  might,  as 
a  warrior  with  armour  of  proof."  Notice 
the  transition,  from  the  address  to  God,  to  a 
description  of  His  majesty  and  creative  power : 
a  similar  transition  occurs  Ps.  xciii.  i ,  2  above 
quoted:  it  suggests  to  some  commentators 
that  the  two  verses  6,  7  are  chanted  by  a  chorus, 
which  responds  to  the  people,  who  recite  the 
other  parts.  Note,  too,  that  the  subject  of 
these  two  verses,  though  connected  with  the 
general  purpose  of  the  psalm,  touches  upon  a 
different  theme. 

7.  Which  stilleth,  &c.]  "  Which  stills 
the  raging  seas,  their  raging  waves,  and  the 
people's  madness."  The  raging  waves  suggest 
the  raging  of  a  people  in  popular  tumult :  or 
a  popular  tumult,  miraculously  allayed,  may 
have  been  an  occasion  of  the  psalm.  The 
original  resembles  Isai.  xvii.  1% — 14:  if  writ- 
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seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves,  and  the 
tumult  of  the  people. 

8  They  also  that  dwell  in  the  utter- 
most parts  are  afraid  at  thy  tokens : 
thou  makest  the  outgoings  of  the 
morning  and  evening  '  to  rejoice. 

9  Thou  visitest  the  earth,  and 
A'Sr/'^'  'waterest  it:  thou  greatly  enrichest 
madeitto  it  with  the  Hver  of  God,  which  is 
i'l^       full  of  water  :   thou  preparest  them 


I  Or, 
to  sing. 
I  Or 


corn,   when    thou    Iiast   so    provided 
for  it. 

10  Thou  waterest  the  ridges  there- 
of abundantly :  '  thou  settlest  the  fur- 
rows thereof:  *thou  makest  it  soft 
with  showers  :  thou  blessest  the  spring- 
ing thereof. 

11  Thou  crownest^the  year  with  thy 
goodness ;  and  thy  paths  drop  fatness. 

12  They  drop  upon  the  pastures 


I  Or, 

thou  carts' 
est  rain  to 
descend 
into  the 
/urrffivs 
thereof. 
t  Heb. 
thou  dis- 
solvest  it. 
t  Heb. 
the  year 
of  thy 
'ness. 


ten  as  some  think  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah, 
it  may  be  an  imitation  of  it. 

8.  thy  tokens']  i.e.  signs  of  God's  presence; 
miracles  of  mercy  and  judgment,  such  as 
were  hinted  at  before,  1;.  5 ;  or  allusion  may  be 
made  to  some  miracle  of  deliverance  now 
unknown.  The  outgoings  of  morning  are 
the  east,  from  which  morning  is  poetically 
said  to  go  forth  (Note  3).  Note  the  sentiment ! 
God's  tokens  fill  the  world  with  alarm ;  but 
His  mercies  (these  are  intended)  fill  east  and 
west  with  songs  of  joy ! 

9.  Tkou  visitest,  &c.]  This  verse  seems  to 
come  at  last  to  the  point  aimed  at  from  the  first, 
the  plenteousness  of  earth  through  the  visits 
( Jer.  xxvii.  22)  of  God.  *'  Thou  visitest  (or, 
h;ist  visited)  the  earth,  and  waterest  it,  and 
makest  it  rich  abundantly.  The  river  of  God 
is  full  of  water !  Thou  preparest  com  for 
man,  for  it  is  Thou  that  so  (i.e.  abundantly) 
preparest  it  (the  earth)  for  its  nurture."  As 
rain  is  mentioned  (y.  10),  it  may  be  that  instead 
of  the  rendering  waterest  it  in  1;.  9  we  should 
render  "makest  it  plenteous,"  or  "blessest  it," 
as  the  Prayer-Book  Version  has  it:  then  the 
words  "Thou  makest  it  rich  abundantly," 
which  follow,  are  simply  an  amplification. 
Probably  the  expression  "the  river  of  God," 
&c.,  begins  a  new  sentence  as  above  (Note  4). 
Is  "the  rain"  intended  by  the  river  of  God, 
or  "stores  of  rain  treasured  up  in  the 
clouds"?  or,  is  the  sentence  an  exclamation 
in  sight  of  a  well-watered  land,  &c. ?  "God's 
stream  is  full  of  water!"  The  following 
1'.  (10)  gives,  it  would  seem,  an  example  of 
fuch  an  exclamation  in  sight  of  a  land  culti- 
vated and  ready  for  God's  blessing.  It  is 
hard  to  decide  between  the  interpretations  of 
"the  river  of  God."  The  Arabs  call  rain 
"the  river  of  God,"  says  Schultens,  quoted 
by  Perowne,  Vol.  i.  p.  485,  and  ed.;  but  the 
expression  is  not  natural,  and  none  similar 
to  it  occurs  in  Scripture. — The  general  idea 
is  manifest:  God  alone  gives  abundance, 
fills  the  rivers  with  water,  and  covers  the 
land  with  com,  though  man's  labour  seems 
to  do  something.  In  the  original  there  is 
an  alliteration  which  the  translation  cannot 
imitate. 


10.  Thou  (ivaterest  the  ridges,  &c.]  In  the 
original  the  tenses  in  the  first  versicle  seem  to 
be  imperative.  "  Water  its  ridges — lower  its 
fun'ows — Thou  softenest  it  with  showers — 
Thou  blessest  the  increase  of  it."  So  the 
LXX.,  Vulg.,  &c.,  and  many  moderns.  A 
somewhat  similar  transition,  from  the  impera- 
tive to  the  indicative,  occurs  Ps.  Ixxii.  i,  2. 
Nothing  can  more  vividly  paint  the  land 
waiting  for  God's  blessing  of  rain  than  this 
sudden  exclamation.  All  is  done  that  man 
may  do — the  furrows  are  cut  deep — the  ridges 
stand  straight — the  seed  is  sown :  "  Now,  O 
God,  send  the  needful  showers,  and  bless  the 
increase !"  This  address  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate in  the  spring:  and  Tholuck  sug- 
gests the  spring  as  the  time  at  which  the 
psalm  was  written;  but  the  conclusion,  v. 
13,  is  more  suited  to  the  time  of  harvest;  and 
then  w.  9,  10,  &c.,  describe  the  preparations 
for  it. 

11.  Thou  crownest,  &c.]  Lit.  (as  in  the  mar- 
gin) "Thou  hast  crowned  (i.e.  with  plenty) 
a  year  of  Thy  goodness  (/.  e.  a  year  of  mer- 
cies) ;  and  Thy  paths  (Hebr.  tracks  of  chariot - 
wheels:  compare  Ps.  xviii.  10,  Deut.  xxxiii. 
26,  &c.)  drop  fatness!"  The  word  (Fintsy) 
Thou  cronvnest  is  commonly  followed  by  the 
accusative  of  the  noun  indicating  the  blessing 
dispensed  (Ps.  ciii.  4);  in  this  case,  "plenty." 
Mark  the  image  of  the  next  versicle:  "  Full- 
ness and  abundance  follow  in  Thy  train,  and 
drop  from  Thy  paths  (see  below,  v.  12) 
whithersoever  Thou  goest,  visiting  the  earth." 
Rosenm.  compares  Virg.  '  Georg.'  11.  392 : 
peace  and'  plenty  follow  the  look  of  the  image 
of  the  god  of  plenty:  a  pleasing  fiction !  Here 
the  paths  of  the  great  Creator  drop  abundance, 
and  His  presence  diffuses  transports  of  joy;  a 
truth  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  His  chosen 
a  thousand  years  before  Virgil  sang. 

12.  They  drop  upon,  &c.]  According 
to  this  rendering  the  meaning  is  that  Jeho- 
vah's paths,  like  clouds  (hence  perhaps  the 
P.  B.  v.),  drop  fatness  upon  scattered  pas- 
tures in  distant  wildernesses  (Job  xxxviii. 
26),  and  clothe  with  a  garment  of  exulta- 
tion the  crowning  tops  of  rising  hills:  but 
it  is  more  consistent  with  the  original  to 
consider  the  pastures  of  the  (wilderness,   i.e. 
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tHeb.       the  wilderness:  and  the  little  hills  ^re- 

are  zi'f'ded  •    •  •  j 

•withjoy.    joice  on  every  side. 

13   The  pastures  are  clothed  with 


flocks;  the  valleys  also  are  covered 
over  with  corn ;  they  shout  for  joy, 
they  also  sing. 


patches  of  verdure  in  desolate  wilderness,  and 
the  little  hills,  i.e.  summits  of  verdant  hills, 
described  as  spots  visited  by  the  Creator,  and 
dropping  fatness  accordingly.  This  phrase 
drop  fatness  does  not  carry  the  idea  of 
di'opping  abundance,  like  rain,  from  above: 
rather  the  idea  of  "abounding  exceedingly"  or 
*' overflowing  with  plenty."  So  v.  la  con- 
tains two  instances  of  Jehovah's  paths  in 
this  sense  dropping  fatness.  The  pastures  of 
the  wilderness  drop:  and  the  little 
hills  are  girded  witli  Xoy. 

13.  The  pastures,  Sec.']  "  The  pastures  are 
clothed  with  flocks;  the  valleys  so  hidden  with 
corn  that  they  cannot  be  seen;  they  exult 
with  joy ;  yea,  they  sing  aloud."  The  article 
in  the  orig.  is  added  to  the  word  ^och, 
and  seems  to  convey  the  idea  that  flocks  are 
the  fit  decoration  of  pastures.  The  picture 
of  hill  and  valley  exulting  in  abundance  would 
not  be  complete  (some  say)  [Note  5]  with- 
out the  mention  of  man  exulting  and  singing 
in  the  midst.  But  it  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry  (Isai.,  Iv. 
12;  Jer.  li.  48,  &c.)  to  consider  the  valleys 
themselves  and  fields  singing  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  God's  gifts :  see  too  Virg. 
*Georg.'  IV.  461,  &c. 

Delitzsch,  Perowne,  &c.,  imagine  this 
psalm  to  have  been  written  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  Assyrian  invasion  (see  Isai.  xxxvii.  30) ; 


and  interpret  the  inscription,  "  A  Psalm  and 
Song  of  David,"  as  indicating  the  manner 
rather  than  the  hand  of  David.  But  the 
expressions  do  not  seem  such  as  would  have 
been  chosen  to  describe  deliverance  by  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  the  Assyrians.  The 
subject  seems,  from  w.  9 — 13,  to  be  a  plen- 
tiful harvest,  possibly  Qw.  7  and  8)  in  a  time 
of  dangerous  popular  disturbance,  or  after 
miraculous  deliverance  from  extreme  peril. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  object  of  the 
psalm,  it  is  remarkable,  even  among  the  psalms, 
for  its  realization  of  Jehovah's  presence  in 
nature  and  history,  and  for  a  love,  trust, 
approach  to  Him,  inexplicable,  except  upon 
the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  Jewish  story. 
These  characteristics,  and  also  minute  corre- 
spondences with  Pss.  Ix.  and  Ixii.,  generally 
esteemed  Davidical  (Hengst.,  &c.),  suggest 
that  David  was  the  author:  and  the  inscrip- 
tion, certainly,  was  not  put  in  the  front 
without  cause.  The  mention  of  the  temple 
in  "v.  4  seems  an  argument  (but  see  Ps.  Ixviii. 
introd.)  against  the  authorship  of  David. 
The  mention  of  the  courts  of  the  temple 
has  more  weight,  as  the  tabernacle  had  only 
one  court.  Also  certain  words  and  phrases 
remind  us  of  psalms  of  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
(e.g.  Ps.  xcvi.),  and  of  Isaiah's  later  prophe- 
cies. Possibly  the  psalm  may  have  received 
alterations  in  course  of  time ;  and  been  adapt- 
ed to  the  temple-service  from  an  original  song 
of  David, 


NOTES  on  Psalm  lxv. 


I.  Luther  (in  Delitzsch,  L  476),  "O 
God !  Thou  ait  fitly  praised  in  the  stillness 
of  secret  prayer  f^  opposed,  not  so  much  to  the 
utterance  of  prayers  nvith  the  lips,  as  to  sense- 
less 'verbiage,  and  the  noisy  bustle  of  <voorldlings. 

Some  connect  together  the  words  "  silence" 
and  "praise,"  and  render,  "Silence-praise  is 
Thine,  O  God,  in  Zion."  The  sense  accord- 
ing to  this  arrangement  is  the  same  as  that 
given,  but  the  arrangement  does  not  recom- 
mend itself  by  simplicity,  nor  by  conformity 
with  the  style  of  Hebrew  poetry.  The  version 
of  the  LXX.  (o-ot  TrpeTret  v[ivo^,  and  Vulg. 
from  which  the  Prayer-Book  Version  (Note  2) 
is  derived,  supposes  a  different  punctuation  of 
the  word  (n*Dl)  out  of  which  the  obscurity 
arises.    Some  critics  {e.g.  Ew.,  &c.)  adopt 


this  punctuation  (I.e.  H^pn),  which  however 
gives  a  common  turn  to  the  sentiment  oi'v.i. 

2.  The  Prayer-Book  Version  adds  "in 
Jerusalem  "  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 

3.  By  attraction,  as  it  is  called,  the  word 
may  perhaps  be  applied  to  the  evening;  but 
the  "outgoings  of  evening"  is  a  phrase 
to  which  no  parallel  is  found.  The  A.V.  in 
some  impressions  puts  a  stop  after  "morning," 
and  so  avoids  the  incongruity.  So,  too,  Zunz 
and  others. 

4.  As  in  the  Prayer-Book  Version,  which 
follows  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. :  so  too  Kay, 
Zunz,  Umbreit,  Moll,  &c. 

5.  Delitzsch;  Ewald ;  Moll  doubtfully ; — 
"man  shouts  for  joy:  he  sings." 
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[v.   I 1  J. 


PSALM  LXVL 

1  David  exhorteth  to  praise  God,  5  to  observe 
his  great  worlds,  8  to  bless  him  for  his  gracious 
benefits.  1 2  He  voweth  for  himself  religious 
setvice  to  God.  xd  He  declareth  God's  special 
goodness  to  himself. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Song  or  Psalm. 

MAKE  a  joyful  noise  unto  God, 
tall  ye  lands: 

2  Sing  forth  the  honour  of  his 
name:  make  his  praise  glorious. 

3  Say  unto  God,  How  terrible  art 
thou  in  thy  works !  through  the  great- 
ness of  thy  power  shall  thine  enemies 

•Or,        •  t submit  themselves  unto  thee. 
%gHed         4  All  the  earth  shall  worship  thee, 
f^i^iie.  and  shall  sing  unto  thee ;  they  shall 
sing  to  thy  name.     Selah. 

5  Come  and  see  the  works  of  God : 


tHeb. 
all  the 
earth. 


he  is  terrible  in  his  doing  toward  the 
children  of  men. 

6  He  turned  the  sea  into  dry  land: 
they  went  through  the  flood  on  foot : 
there  did  we  rejoice  in  him. 

7  He  ruleth  by  his  power  for  ever; 
his  eyes  behold  the  nations:  let  not 
the  rebellious  exalt  themselves.  Selah. 

8  O  bless  our  God,  ye  people,  and 
make  the  voice  of  his  praise  to  be 
heard  : 

q  Which  ^  holdeth  our  soul  in  life,  ^  Heb. 
and    suffereth    not    our   feet    to    be" 
moved. 

10  For  thou,  O  God,  hast  proved 
us :  thou  hast  tried  us,  as  silver  is 
tried. 

1 1  Thou  broughtest  us  into  the  net ; 
thou  laidst  affliction  upon  our  loins. 


puiiei 


Psalm  LXVI. 

This  and  the  following  psalms  have  cer- 
tain peculiarities  which  distinguish  them  from 
the  preceding.  They  are  not  attributed  to 
David;  in  the  inscriptions  they  bear  a  double 
designation,  equivalent  to  "  hymn,"  "  psalm," 
i.e.  "a  psalm  of  praise;  and  joy:"  the  name 
Elohun  is  almost  exclusively  used,  and  they 
are  evidently  intended  for  public  recitation 
in  the  temple.  All  these  indications  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  compositions  of 
one  of  the  great  Levitical  families,  to  whom 
the  temple-services  were  committed  by  David. 

This  psalm  celebrates  a  great  deliverance; 
it  speaks  of  a  season  of  severe  trial  and  afflic- 
tion; but  although  commentators  are  gene- 
rally agreed  that  it  is  of  later  date  than  the 
reign  of  David,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be- 
longs to  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  or  to  the 
period  following  the  restoration  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity:  of  the  two  more  pro- 
bably to  the  former;  for  references  to  the 
long  and  bitter  sufferings  of  the  latter  period 
are  generally  more  specific ;  here  the  time  of 
affliction  would  seem  to  have  passed  away 
speedily  and  completely.  It  may  however 
have  been  composed  in  the  reign  of  one  of 
Hezekiah's  predecessors.  The  expressions 
are  applicable  to  many  events  recorded  in 
the  historical  books,  especially  to  some  in 
the  reigns  of  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  there 
is  more  of  hopefulness  and  joy  than  generally 
breathes  in  the  utterances  of  an  age  when  the 
prophetic  spirit  felt  the  near  approach  of 
impending  judgments. 

The  metres  are  regular,  and  distinctly  mark- 
ed by  Selah,  except  at  the  close  of  v.  1 1,  where 
it  is  not  needed. 

1.  all  ye  lands']  Or,  "  all  the  earth."^  The 
whole  world  is  called  upon  to  rejoice  in  tlie 


manifestation  of  God's  righteousness,  which 
must  needs  be  for  the  permanent  good  of  His 
creatures.  There  is  however  in  this,  and 
throughout  the  psalm  (see  especially  •z;'z^.  4,  %\ 
a  clear  reference  to  the  Messianic  hopes  which 
lay  deep  in  the  heart  of  every  true  Israelite. 

3.  submit  themsel'ves']  The  word  literally 
means  "  lie,"  /.  e.  yield  feigned  and  reluctant 
obedience.  See  note  on  Ps.  xviii,  44.  Our 
Prayer-Book  Version,  *'  shall  be  found  liars 
unto  thee,"  expresses  the  sense  more  exactly. 

6.  He  turned  the  sea"]  i.  e.  the  Red  Sea 
at  the  Exodus,  and  the  Jordan  at  the  entrance 
into  Canaan;  events  which  delivered  Israel, 
established  its  dominion,  and  were  pledges  cf 
its  future  permanence.  Such  allusions  are 
especially  numerous  about  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  but  are  too  common 
and  natural  a  topic  to  determine  the  date  of 
this  psalm. 

.9.  holdethl  Or,  "setteth;"  the  word 
implies  deliverance  from  a  state  of  extreme 
peril. 

to  be  tnoved]  The  state  therefore  was  not 
one  of  utter  ruin;  these  expressions  point  to 
a  time  when  Israel,  though  afflicted  and 
severely  tried,  still  retained  its  national  life 
and  independence. 

10.  tried  us^  The  Hebrew  word  denotes  a 
fiery  trial,  as  m  a  furnace.  The  metaphor 
is  common  in  most  languages.  Cf.  Pss.  xii.  6, 
xvii.  3  ;  Isai.  xlviii.  10;  i  Pet.  i.  6,  7. 

11.  the  net]  This  is  probably  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word;  which,  how- 
ever, may  denote  "a  fortress  or  stronghold," 
in  the  special  sense  of  a  place  of  confinement. 
The  Israelites  are  represented  as  animals  caught 
in  the  hunter's  snaies,  and  then  shut  up  ia 


V.  12- 


•] 
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12  Thou  hast  caused  men  to  ride 
over  our  heads ;  we  went  through  fire 
and  through  water :  but  thou  brought- 

t  Heb.       est  us  out  into  a  ^  wealthy  place. 

13  I  will  go  into  thy  house  with 
burnt  offerings  :  I  will  pay  thee  my 
vows, 

\Temd  ^4"  ^h^ch  my  lips  have  ^  uttered, 

and  my  mouth  hath  spoken,  when  I 
was  in  trouble. 

15  I    will  offer  unto  thee  burnt 
♦Heb.       sacrifices  of  ^fatlings,  with  the  incense 

of  rams;    I   will  offer  bullocks  with 
goats.    Selah. 

16  Come  tf«<:/hear,  all  ye  that  fear 
God,  and  I  will  declare  what  he  hath 
done  for  my  soul. 

17  I    cried    unto    him   with    my 


mouth,  and  he  was  extolled  with  my 
tongue. 

18  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart, 
the  Lord  will  not  hear  me: 

19  But  verily  God  hath  heard  me;  he 
hath  attended  to  the  voice  of  my  prayer. 

20  Blessed  be  God,  which  hath  not 
turned  away  my  prayer,  nor  his  mercy 
from  me. 

PSALM  LXVIL 

I  A  prayer  for  the  enlargement  of  God^s  king' 
dom,  3  to  the  Joy  of  the  people^  6  and  the 
increase  of  God'' s  blessings. 

To  the  chief  Musician  on  Neginoth,  A  Psalm 
or  Song. 

GOD  be  merciful  unto  us,  and 
bless  us ;  and  cause  his  face  to 
shine  ^  upon  us  ;  Selah. 


Heb. 
•with  Its. 


a  place  of  confinement:  an  expression  appli- 
cable to  more  than  one  epoch  in  the  national 
history.  It  is  used  specially  of  David's  con- 
dition in  exile  under  Saul,  i  S.  xxii.  4,  &c. 

affliction]  The  word  denotes  heavy  pres- 
sure, as  of  an  overladen  beast  of  burden.  Cf. 
Ps.  Iv.  3,  where  it  is  rendered  "oppression." 

12.  ride  over  our  heads']  Two  metaphors 
are  supposed  to  be  combined,  riding  over  the 
land,  taking  possession  of  the  fortified  places, 
and  trampling  on  its  strength;  but  it  seems 
more  natural  to  refer  to  the  representations, 
very  common  on  Egyptian  monuments,  of  a 
conqueror  driving  his  chariot  over  his  pro- 
strate foes. 

but  thou  broughtest]  The  suddenness  of 
this  transition  has  many  parallels  in  the 
psalms.  It  seems  to  indicate  the  speedy  and 
complete  dispersion  of  an  invading  force. 

a  (Wealthy place]  Lit.  "abundance."  The 
defeat  of  the  enemies  appears  to  have  been 
followed  by  a  season  of  great  abundance,  as 
on  the  occasion  celebrated  in  the  preceding 
psalm.  The  old  versions  generally  use  a  word 
which  denotes  "refreshment,"  and  Hupf. 
would  alter  the  reading,  but  without  sufficient 
cause. 

14.  uttered]  Lit.  " opened"  (marg.),  but 
the  word  "uttered"  gives  the  true  meaning, 
and  should  not  be  altered.  It  is  used  with 
special  reference  to  vows,  Judg.  xi.  2,5' 

15.  the  incense]  i.  e.  the  smoke  ascending 
as  a  cloud  from  the  burnt  sacrifice,  which  is 
always  represented  as  a  sweet  savour  accept- 
able as  a  symbol  of  the  offerer's  devotion. 
The  whole  of  this  clause  is  more  suitable  to 
a  king  than  to  a  subject.  See  note  on  Ps.  li. 
last  verse. 

16.  for  my  soul]  This  again  points  to  an 
individual,  but  to  one  who  represents  the 


nation,  whose  personal  characteristics  affected 
the  whole  state  for  weal  or  for  woe.  We 
seem  to  hear  David  speaking,  though  the 
words  doubtless  might  befit  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors under  similar  circumstances. 

18.  If  I  regard]  The  word  "regard"  is 
happily  chosen  to  express  the  deliberate  ap- 
proval of  iniquity:  "had  I  regarded  iniquity 
with  complacency,  entertained  it  deliberately 
in  my  heart."  The  writer  is  fully  conscious  of 
sins  of  infirmity,  error  or  ignorance,  but  not 
of  presumptuous  sin.  Compare  Job  xxxi.  a 6, 
XXX  vi.  21;  Hab.  i.  13;  Pro  v.  xxviii.  9. 

20.  from  me]  The  expression  in  Hebrew 
is  peculiar  and  emphatic,  "from  being  with 
me;"  the  mercy  which  ever  abideth  with  me 
is  not  withdrawn. 

Psalm  LXVII. 

This  was  evidently  composed  for  liturgical 
use;  its  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  probably 
later  than  David's  time.  The  great  thought 
is  longing  fbr  the  conversion  of  the  world,  as 
a  result  of  peculiar  manifestations  of  divine 
goodness  to  Israel;  when  God's  face  shines 
fully  upon  His  people  all  nations  will  be  at- 
tracted and  won,  and  the  reign  of  righteous- 
ness will  be  established.  This  is  therefore,  in 
the  highest  and  most  spiritual  sense,  a  Mes- 
sianic psalm ;  not  indeed,  strictly  speaking, 
predictive,  but  expressing  hopes  and  anticipa- 
tions completely  fulfilled  by  the  manifestation 
of  God  in  Christ. 

The  structure  is  graceful,  resembling  that 
of  early  psalms ;  the  introductory  strophe 
marked  by  "  Selah"  is  followed  by  two  strophes, 
each  of  three  verses,  divided  also  by  Selah. 

1.  God  be  merciful  unto  us,  &c.]  This  is 
taken  from  the  High-priest's  blessing  in  Num. 
vi.  24 — 26 ;  but  with  a  striking  and  important 
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[v.  2  —  2. 


2  That  thy  way  may  be  known 
upon  earth,  thy  saving  health  among 
all  nations. 

3  Let  the  people  praise  thee,  O 
God ;  let  all  the  people  praise  thee. 

4  O  let  the  nations  be  glad  and 
sing  for  joy;  for  thou  shalt  judge  the 

iHeb.       people  righteously,  and   ^govern  the 
nations  upon  earth.     Selah. 

5  Let  the  people  praise  thee,  O 
God ;  let  all  the  people  praise  thee. 

6  Then  shall  the  earth  yield  her  in- 
crease ;  and  God,  even  our  own  God, 
shall  bless  us. 


i^ad. 


7   God  shall  bless  us ;   and  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  him. 

PSALM  LXVIII. 

I  A  prayer  at  the  removing  of  the  ark.  4  An 
exhortation  to  praise  God  for  his  mercies,  7 
for  his  care  of  the  chwch,  19  for  his  great 
ivorks. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  or  Song  of 
David. 

LET  ^God  arise,  let  his  enemies  be  l^'^'^^- 
_^  scattered:    let    them  also   that 
hate  him  flee  ^before  him.  ^Heb. 

2  As   smoke    is   driven   away,   sofac7.  '" 
drive   them   away:    as   wax   melteth 


variation.  It  substitutes  Elohim  for  Jehovah. 
Thus  the  name  Elohim  occurs  in  the  later, 
that  of  Jehovah  in  the  older  formula :  this  is 
irreconcileable  with  some  modem  specula- 
tions as  to  the  use  of  the  two  names.  The 
reason  for  the  change  appears  to  be  that  in 
most  of  the  liturgical  psalms,  which  were 
composed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Levitical 
choirs,  the  name  Elohim  is  generally,  though 
not  exclusively,  used.  This  may  be  because 
that  name  specially  denotes  the  majesty  and 
might  of  the  Deity:  whereas  the  High-priest 
in  blessing  the  people  uses  the  other  name, 
which  speaks  most  distinctly  of  covenanted 
privileges. 

upon  US']  Or,  "with  us,"  abiding  with  us, 
our  protector  and  guide.  Cf.  Ps.  Ixvi.  20, 
Heb.     In  Numbers  the  word  "upon"  is  used. 

2.  That  thy  ivay]  A  remarkable  prayer^ 
the  Psalmist  directly  states  that  the  effect  of 
God's  goodness  to  Israel  will  be  the  con- 
version of  the  world,  cf.  Ps.  xcviii.  3.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  this  and  the  next  verse 
three  distinct  words  are  now  used  to  designate 
foreign  nations;  they  are  regarded  under  the 
various  aspects  of  foreigners,  races,  com- 
munities: without  losing  their  permanent 
characteristics  they  will  be  united  in  one 
religious  community.  In  this  verse  the  word 
rendered  "nations"  means  Gentiles. 

4.  for  thou  shalt"^  The  reason  why  the 
nations  shall  rejoice  is  stated  to  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  universal  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness. This  psalm  brings  one  stream  of  Mes- 
sianic prophecy,  which  presents  the  approach 
of  a  perfect  manifestation  of  God,  near  to  the 
point  of  junction  with  the  other,  which  an- 
nounces the  advent  and  reign  of  a  perfect  King 
(see  Introduction,  §  18). 

go-vern]  Better  as  marg.,  lead.  Lit.  "and 
nations  on  the  earth  Thou  wilt  lead  them;"  be 
their  guide:  a  promise  of  peculiar  gracious- 
ness;  cf.  Pss.  xxiii.  .3,  xxxi.  3;  used  elsewhere 
only  of  Gods  faithful  and  tried  servants. 


6.  Then  shall  the  earth"]  Or,  "The  land 
hath  given  her  increase."  This  may  be  an 
expression  of  thankfulness  for  an  abundant 
harvest,  in  which  the  Psalmist  sees  the  sign  or 
pledge  of  higher  blessings.  It  is,  however, 
more  probably  predictive,  announcing  the  cer- 
tain result  of  divine  blessings.  It  is  taken  ver- 
batim from  Lev.  xxvi.  4.    Cf.  Ps.  Ixxxv.  12. 

Psalm  LXVIII. 

After  an  introduction  in  which  Jehovah's 
might  and  mercy  are  described,  'w.  i — 6 ; 
His  miracles  in  the  wilderness,  w.  7  —  ic, 
and  victories  at  the  head  of  His  people,  'vv. 
II — 15,  are  referred  to  with  astonishing  force. 
His  choice  of  Mount  Zion  to  dwell  upon,  and 
His  dwelling  thereon  with  power,  surrounded 
by  His  innumerable  train,  are  the  subjects  of 
'w.  15 — 23.  His  visible  ascents  to  it  at  various 
periods,  attended  by  the  representatives  of  the 
tribes,  in  celebration  of  His  triumphs  over 
His  foes,  and  probably  with  special  reference 
to  His  first  triumphant  ascent  (a  S.  vi.),  are 
portrayed  'w.  24 — 27.  The  remainder  of  the 
psalm  anticipates  His  future  conquests,  and 
predicts  the  subjection,  in  coming  days,  of  the 
whole  world  to  His  rule. 

The  title  ascribes  the  psalm  to  David.  The 
mention  of  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali 
in  v.  27,  in  connection  with  Benjamin  and 
Judah,  as  representatives  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  divisions  of  the  kingdom  respectively, 
is  inconsistent  with  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
secession  of  the  tribes.  The  prominence  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  1;.  31,  and  silence  touch- 
ing Babylon  and  Assyria,  favour  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  very  early  date.  The  style  is  abrupt, 
fragmentary,  rugged,  astonishingly  graphic 
and  forcible,  and  bespeaks  an  age  of  earliest 
poetry.  A  late  date,  as  after  the  exile  (Gesen., 
Hupfeld,  Ewald,  Olshausen,  J.,  &c.),  against 
common  opinion,  against  the  inscription,  and 
the  many  marks  of  antiquity  occurring  in  the 
psalm,  seems  intolerable. 

The  mention  of  the  temple  in  v.  29  is  not 
decisive  against  the  Davidic  origin   of  the 


tHeb. 

rejoice 

tvithglad- 

ness. 


V. 
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before    the    fire,    so    let    the    wicked 
perish  at  the  presence  of  God. 

3  But  let  the  righteous  be  glad; 
let  them  rejoice  before  God :  yea, 
let  them  ^exceedingly  rejoice. 
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.4 
his  name 


Sing  unto  God,  sing  praises  to 
extol  him  that  rideth  upon 
the  heavens  by  his  name  JAH,  and 
rejoice  before  him. 

5  A   father  of  the  fatherless,  and 


psalm :  see  Ps.  Ixv.  4.  The  word  translated 
temple  may  mean  "tabernacle,"  and  is  cer- 
tainly, in  Ps.  V.  7  (where  see  note),  applied 
to  the  tabernacle:  see  also  Pss.  xi.  4,  xviii.  6  : 
and  I  S.  i.  9. 

Some  imagine  the  psalm  to  have  been  com- 
posed for  the  occasion  mentioned  in  2  S.  vi.  12, 
and  I  Chro.  xv.,  when  the  ark  of  God  was 
transferred  from  the  house  of  Obededom  to 
Zion.  But  David  wrote  a  different  psalm 
(i  Chro.  xvi.  7)  for  that  occasion  (Note  i); 
and  the  early  part  of  this  psalm  is  not  appro- 
priate to  it.  The  mention  too  of  the  temple,  or 
sanctuary,  in  -v.  29  is  rather  suggestive  of  the 
idea  that,  when  the  psalm  was  written,  the  sanc- 
tuary had  been  some  time  established  in  Zion. 
Some  imagine  that  it  was  written  when  the  ark 
went  out,  as  in  2  S.  xi.  11,  upon  an  expedition 
against  a  neighbouring  foe.  But  the  latter 
part  of  the  psalm,  1;.  28  &c.,  seems  unsuit- 
able to  such  hypothesis.  The  supposition 
that  it  is  a  song  of  triumph  on  the  return  of 
the  ark  from  an  expedition  against  a  vanquish- 
ed foe  (De  Wette,  &:c.)  is  plausible,  but  no 
special  word  points  decisively  to  such  a  narrow- 
ing of  its  purport.  The  description  given 
above  of  the  contents  indicates  the  thread 
which  connects  its  parts,  at  first  sight  uncon- 
nected. It  is  a  song  of  national  thanksgiving 
for  mercies  and  triumphs  vouchsafed  up  to 
the  day  of  its  composition;  followed  by 
deeply  earnest,  we  may  say  Messianic,  anti- 
cipations of  victories  over  the  whole  world, 
to  follow  from  Jehovah's  choice  of  Zion. 

Many  interpretations  of  passages  in  it, 
as  of  nj-v.  14,  15,  30,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  scarcely  more  than  conjectures.  Through- 
out it  is  most  obscure ;  and  thirteen  words  in 
it  occur  nowhere  else. 

The  sacred  name  Elohim  appears  twenty- 
three  times  in  the  psalm ;  but  also  Jah  in  *z^.  4 ; 
Jehovah  in  i;.  16;  Adonai  in  n^v,  11,  17; 
Shaddai  in  'v.  14,  &c.  The  latter  name  oc- 
curs in  Ps.  xci.  i;  Num.  xxiv.  4,  16;  Job, 
passim ;  and  seems  highly  poetical.  No  reli- 
able argument  as  to  date  or  author  can,  as  it 
would  seem,  be  drawn  from  these  names. 

Resemblances  are  noticed  between  places 
of  the  psalm  and  of  Isaiah.  Thus  -w.  4, 
6  resemble  Isai.  xl,  3,  Iviii.  7.  The  spirit  and 
manner  of  the  psalm  do  not  in  the  least  re- 
semble those  of  Isaiah;  but  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  composition  entirely  original,  though 
embodying,  it  may  be,  portions  of  more  ancient 
songs  as  parts  of  its  design.  According  to 
the  principle  to  which  we  have  adhered 
throughout  (see  the  Introduction),  we  regard 


this  psalm,  agreeably  with  its  inscription,  as 
written  by  David,  in  the  absence  of  any  argu- 
ments which  prove  the  said  authority  to  be 
delusive  in  this  case. 

The  great  difference  of  opinion  which  exists 
among  commentators,  some  accounting  this 
psalm  one  of  the  very  earliest,  and  some, 
one  of  the  very  latest,  shews  how  impos- 
sible it  is  to  settle  the  question  of  its  date 
by  internal  evidence.  The  original  song  of 
David  may  have  received  additions  (Hengst., 
&c.)  in  later  times  for  temple-service,  which 
now  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate  from 
the  original  composition.  In  the  Jewish  ritual 
the  psalm  is  used  at  Pentecost,  the  Feast  of 
Thanksgiving  for  Harvest. 

1,  2.  Let  God  arise,  &c.]  When  the  ark 
of  God  moved  from  its  resting-place  at  night, 
Num.  X.  'iiSi  Moses  said.  Rise  up,  O  Je- 
hovah, and  let  Thine  enemies  be  scattered. 
In  the  place  of  Numbers  quoted,  the  holy 
name  "Jehovah,"  and  the  imperative  rise 
up,  occur.  In  the  psalm  the  name  "Elohim" 
is  substituted  for  Jehovah,  and  the  3rd  person 
for  the  2nd.  The  force  of  'w.  i,  2,  3  seems 
increased  by  rendering  the  Hebrew  future  as 
present:  so  they  describe  the  simple  fact: 
"  God  arises;  His  enemies  are  scattered ;  those 
that  hate  Him  flee  before  His  face.  As  smoke 
is  driven  away,  leaving  no  trace,  Thou  dost 
drive  them  away :  as  wax  melts  before  the  fire, 
the  wicked  perish  at  the  presence  of  God." 
The  kicked  are  the  enemies  of  God  and 
His  chosen  ;  the  righteous  are  His  people,  Pss. 
xiv.  5,  xxxiii.  i,  &c.  Similar  passages  occur 
in  Pss.  xxxvii.  20,  xcvii.  5  ;  Hos.  xiii.  3. 

4.  Sing  unto  God,  &c.]  Lit.  "Sing  unto 
God;  sing  praises  to  His  name;  make  a 
way  for  Him  that  rideth  over  the  deserts: 
His  name  is  Jah  (or  in  Jah) :  and  rejoice  be- 
fore Him."  The  reading  of  the  A.  V.,  extol 
Him  that  rideth  upon  the  heavens,  appears  to 
come  from  the  Targum;  so  too  M.  Mendels- 
sohn, "  Macht  Ihm  Bahn  der  durch  Aether- 
wuste  fahrt!"  The  addition  to  it  in  the 
P.  B.  v.,  "as  it  were  upon  an  horse,"  appears 
to  be  made  simply  to  amplify  the  idea  that 
WTnt  before,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  measure. 
The  image  presented  to  us  in  the  literal  ren- 
dering is  that  of  a  king  travelling  through  the 
waste,  for  whom  a  way  is  made.  A  similar 
image,  Isai.  xl.  3,  Ivii.  14;  Ps.  xviii.  10.  Jah 
is  the  expressive  abbreviated  form  of  Jehovah, 
familiar  to  all  from  its  occurrence  in  Hal- 
lelujah. "  His  name  is  in  Jah  :"  His  essence, 
unchanging,  eternal,  self  existing,  is  expressed 
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[v.  6 — 10. 


a  judge  of  the  widows,  is  God  in  his 
holy  habitation. 
fHeb.  5  God  setteth  the  solitary  Mn  fami- 

lies:  he  bringeth  out  those  which  are 
bound  with  chains :  but  the  rebellious 
dwell  in  a  dry  land, 

7  O  God,  when  thou  wentest  forth 
before  thy  people,  when  thou  didst 
march  through  the  wilderness;  Selah : 

8  The   earth    shook,   the  heavens 


also  dropped  at  the  presence  of  God : 
even  Sinai  itself  was  moved  at  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  the  God  of  Israel. 

9  Thou,  O    God,    didst   ^send   a  ^]^|^- 
plentiful    rain,    whereby    thou    didst 
^confirm  thine  inheritance,  when  \t\^^ 
was  weary. 

10  Thy  congregation  hath  dwelt 
therein :  thou,  O  God,  hast  prepared 
of  thy  goodness  for  the  poor. 


tHeb. 
'nn  it 


in  His  ancient  time-honoured  title.    See  Exod. 
vi.  3. 

5.  a  judge]  i.  e,  a  defender  or  avenger. 
See  Exod.  xxii.  22;  Deut.  x.  17,  18. 

in  his  holy  habitation]  i.  e.  in  heaven  where 
He  abides. 

6.  God  setteth  the  solitary^  &c.]  God 
setteth  the  solitary  in  families ;  or,  according 
to  the  marginal  reading,  in  a  house  or 
home.  The  P.  B.  V.  misses  the  sense,  '*  He 
is  the  God  that  maketh  men  to  be  of  one 
mind  in  an  house,"  &c.  It  comes  appa- 
rently from  theLXX.(o  Qeos  KaToiKL^n  fio- 
voTpoTTovs  (V  oi/c<a,  K.  T.  X.)  and  Vulg.  (qui 
inhabitare  facit  umus  moris  in  domo).  These 
authorities  seem  to  have  interpreted  the  word 
(DH/n*)  from  the  sense  of  "uniting"  implied 
in  nnv' 

he  bringeth  out  those^  &c.]  The  import  is, 
•'  He  bringeth  out  of  captivity  captives,  and 
restoreth  to  prosperity."  The  allusion  is,  in 
both  clauses,  to  the  wanderers  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Some  of  them  reached  a  home  in  the 
land  of  promise,  but  the  most  part  perished 
through  their  rebellion  in  the  waste.  Cf. 
Ps.  cvii.  4,  40;  Heb.  iii.  17.  The  allusion 
naturally  leads  to  the  passionate  enthusiastic 
address  which  follows. 

7,  8.  O  God,  ivhen  thou,  &c.]  The  miracles 
of  the  march :  and  first,  the  appearance  of  God 
in  Sinai,  Ex.  xix.  16,  18,  the  most  signal  of 
all. — Selah,  see  Ps.  iii.  %  and  note.  The  de- 
scription of  the  miracles  of  the  desert  moves 
the  deepest  soul  of  the  Psalmist,  and  calls  for 
special  musical  accompaniment. 

8.  the  heavens  also  dropped,  &c.]  We  read 
in  Judg.  V.  4,  the  l:>ea'vens  dropped,  the  clouds 
also  dropped  ivater,  so  that  we  may  understand 
by  the  phrase  of  the  heavens  dropping,  the 
floods  of  rain  which  accompanied  the  awful 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning:  Ex.  xix.  16. 
Thunder,  lightning,  and  a  thick  cloud,  are 
described  as  upon  the  mount. 

even  Sinai,  &c.]  The  lit.  rendering  is  rather 
"that  Sinai,"  or  "yon  Sinai"  (8ft/cTtK<uj;  as 
if  it  were  enough  to  point  to  it  and  mention 
its  name,  to  describe  what  occurred),  "  at  the 
presence  of  God."  The  words  "  was  moved" 
are  not  in  the  original,  but  the  omission  of 
the   verb    descriptive  of  what    occurred    is 


not  without  force :  the  full  expression  may  he 
gathered  from  the  original  place,  Judg.  ubi 
supr.  In  Ps.  Ixxviii.  54,  "that  mountain"  (so 
the  word  should  be  rendered)  means  "that 
well-known  mountain."  Ps.  civ.  25,  "that  sea" 
is  "that  sea"  of  which  the  name  is  enough, 
Ps.  xlviii.  14,  "  this  God." 

9.  Thou,  O  God,  &c.]  The  P.  B.  V. 
renders,  "Thou,  O  God,  sentest  a  gracious 
rain  upon  Thine  inheritance,  and  rcfreshedst 
it  when  it  was  weary."  The  pause  in  the 
Hebr.  is  after  "God:"  "Thou  didst  send  a 
plentiful  rain,  O  God  :  and  Thine  inheritance 
when  aweary  Thou  didst  refresh!" 

The  rain  is  metaphorical,  and  signifies  the 
abundant  blessings  of  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  4  ; 
Ps.  Ixxviii,  24),  food,  water,  &c.,  through 
which  the  wanderers  were  preserved.  God's 
"people"  are  meant  by  His  inheritance. 

10.  Thy  congregation,  &c.]  The  word 
rendered  here  congregation  is  of  doubtful 
import.  The  LXX.  render  "Thy  living 
creatures,"  Jerome,  "  Thy  creatures,"  others, 
"Thy  flock."  See  Mic.  vii.  14,  15;  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  19,  in  which  the  terms  "congregation" 
and  "poor  ones"  are  again  coupled.  In 
•V.  30  the  same  word  is  rendered  "company." 
The  meaning  is,  "Thy  people  dwelt  there 
safely,  guarded  by  Thee  against  innumerable 
foes."  The  description  is  still  of  the  march, 
and  therein  seems  to  refer  to  the  waste. 

prepared]  i.  ^.  "  a  table  in  the  wilderness," 
I  Chro.  xii.  39. 

the  poor]  Sing.,  i.e.  the  needy  and  toil-worn 
wanderer. 

From  the  march,  through  the  wilderness  to 
the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  the  Psalmist 
naturally  turns,  w.  11 — 14,  to  the  victories, 
by  which,  in  times  following,  it  was  obtained 
and  secured.  The  victory  of  Deborah  and 
Barak  is  however,  it  would  seem,  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  in  his  thoughts.  Graphic, 
vigorous  sketches  of  circumstances  connected 
with  it  seem  added,  without  attention  to  his- 
torical order.  The  great  obscurity  of  the 
psalm  may  arise  in  part  from  its  embodying 
fragments  of  earliest  psalmody  unaltered.  The 
first  verse  is  taken,  as  has  been  noticed,  from 
the  book  of  Numbers;  w.  7,  8,  from  the 
Song  of  Deborah;  others  may  be  taken,  for 
example,  from  "the  book  of  the  wars  of  the 
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1 1  The  Lord  gave  the  word  :  great 
I  Heb.  was  the  ^  company  of  those  that  pub- 
''""''       lished  it. 

♦Heb.  12  Kings  of  armies  Mid  flee  apace : 

Jidjffe.     and  she  that  tarried  at  home  divided 
the  spoil. 

13  Though   ye   have   lien  among 
the  pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  as  the  wings 


of  a  dove  covered  with  silver,  and  her 
feathers  with  yellow  gold. 

14  When  the  Almighty  scattered 
kings  "  in  it,  it  was  white  as  snow  in  « Or, 
Salmon. 

15  The  hill  of  God  is  as  the  hill 
of  Bashanj  an  high  hill  as  the  hill  of 
Bashan. 


/or  her, 
she  was. 


Lord,"  Num.  xxi.  14  ('Plain  Commentary,' 
Vol.  I.  p.  443),  and  so  contain  allusions  to  the 
interpretation  of  which  we  have  no  clue. 

11.  The  Lord ga-ve]  Or,  gives  the  word, 
/.  e.  of  command ;  and  victory  follows,  as  in 
the  beginning  light  and  life  followed  His  word ; 
Gen.  i.  3  ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  9. 

great  luas  the  company^  Sec]  Heb.  '*  the 
women  publishing,  or  proclaiming  the  glad 
news,  are,  or  were,  a  great  host :"  or,  "  a  great 
host  of  women  sang  the  song  of  triumph." 
So  the  women  sang  a  song  of  triumph  when 
Pharaoh's  hosts  were  destroyed,  Exod.  xv.  20. 
So  Deborah  sang,  Judg.  v.  So,  when  David 
slew  Goliath,  the  women  sang,  i  S.  xviii.  6. 
See  also  a  S.  i.  20. 

12.  Kings  of  armies  did  flee ^  &c.]  The 
action  is  present;  Kings  of  armies,  opposed 
to  Jehovah  God  of  armies,  (as  in  the  margin) 
flee,  flee  a-way;  see  Judg.  v.  3, 19.  "They 
leave  a  mighty  spoil,  in  which  the  women  who 
tarry  at  home  (Judg.  v.  24,  cf.  Eur.  'Hec.' 
1275,  olKovpdi)  share,  and  distribute  to  the 
household."  See  also  Judg.  v.  30,  where  the 
mother  of  Sisera  anticipates  the  rich  spoil  that 
would  fall  to  her  lot  through  Sisera's  triumph. 
It  is  possible  that  we  have  here  the  words  of 
the  original  song  of  victory. 

13.  Though  ye  have  lien^  &c.]  It  was 
noticed  that  much  of  the  psalm  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Song  of  Deborah.  Cf.  "w.  8, 
9,  with  T.  5  of  the  song,  and  w.  11,  12, 
with  f.  19,  &c.  Here  the  address  of  t.  16  of 
the  song  seems  to  be  imitated :  "Why  abodest 
thou  among  the  sheepfolds  to  hear  the  bleat- 
ings  of  the  flocks?"  So  now,  "What!  dwell 
ye  among  the  sheepfolds  ?"  (Note  2,  infr.), 
or,  "  Will  ye  lie  among  the  sheepfolds? — ^The 
wings  of  a  dove  are  covered  with  silver, 
and  her  feathers  with  pale  green  gold;"  an 
expression,  abrupt,  allusive,  and  perhaps  ironi- 
cal. The  tribes  who  stay  away  from  the 
fight  are  taunted,  as  in  the  verse  of  the  Song 
of  Deborah  alluded  to,  with  enjoying  a 
country  life,  while  Jehovah's  battles  are 
fought  by  others.  According  to  this  inter- 
pretation, the  words,  "  What!  dwell  ye  among 
sheepfolds?"  &c.,  or,  "  Will  ye  lie  among  the 
sheepfolds?"  &c.,  are  the  remonstrances  ad- 
dressed to  the  absent  tribes:  and  the  fol- 
lowing words,  "The  wings  of  a  dove,"  &c., 
ai-e  the  supposed  excuses  of  the  indifferent 
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ones  in  the  midst  of  the  flocks,  herds,  doves, 
of  their  rustic  life,  repeated  in  the  address 
with  a  bitter  irony. 

14.  in  /V]  /.  e.  in  the  land.  The  literal 
meaning  of  the  words  that  follow  is,  it 
snovired  in  Salmon;  or.  Thou  dost  snow- 
in  Salmon.  Some  interpret,  "When  the 
Almighty  scattered  kings  in  the  land,  it  was 
covered  with  booty  and  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  as  Salmon  with  snow  in  winter;"  the 
idea  being  the  same  as  in  'iEn.'  v.  865,  xir. 
36  ;  Ovid,  '  Fasti,'  i.  558.  But  the  words  of 
the  original  must  be  strained  to  bear  it. 
Neither  booty  nor  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  nor, 
of  course,  any  comparison  of  them  with  the 
snow,  are  mentioned.  Salmon  is  seldom  or 
never  covered  with  snow;  it  is  a  low  dark 
mountain  near  Sichem,  and  no  reason  is  appa- 
rent why  it  should  be  chosen  as  the  image  of 
a  snowy  mountain.  In  all  likelihood  the 
words  are  again  extracted  from  a  more  ancient 
song,  and  the  allusion  in  them  may  be  undis- 
coverable.  Herder  ('Ebr.  P.'  il.  p.  8)  sup- 
poses them  to  be  such  an  extract ;  and  further 
to  be  the  words  of  the  indifferentists  above 
introduced,  excusing  themselves  for  their  ab- 
sence from  the  war  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
winter,  and  that  snow  covered  the  summit  of 
the  Uttle  low  hill  of  Salmon.  Others  consider 
the  words  as  proverbial,  "  When  the  Almighty 
scattered  kings  in  the  land,  it  was  snow-white 
on  Salmon;"  the  contrast  of  joy  and  sorrow  in 
victory  and  discomfiture  being  like  the  con- 
trast between  Salmon,  the  dark  mountain, 
black  with  woods  (Judg.  ix.  48),  or  clad  in 
a  vesture  of  snow.  But  in  the  original  there 
is  no  mention  of  whiteness  or  darkness,  and 
the  interpretation  supposes  the  mount  Salmon 
in  its  dark  mantle  of  wood,  or  white  covering 
of  snow,  to  be  so  familiar  to  all  as  to  require 
only  the  briefest  allusion  in  order  to  point 
a  comparison  intelligible  to  all.  The  simple 
literal  rendering  of  the  words  is  so  uncertain 
that  the  import  of  the  whole  passage  can  only 
be  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

15 .  The  hill  of  God  is  as  the  hill,  &c.]  Heb. 
"a  mountain  of  God  (see  Ps.  xxxvi.  6)  is  the 
mountain  of  Bashan:  a  mountain  of  peaks  is 
the  mountain  of  Bashan:  why  look  ye  askance, 
or,  enviously,  ye  high-peaked  mountains  ?  This 
is  the  mountain  which  God  desires,"  &c.  The 
A.  V.  "  Why  leap  ye,"  &c.  seems  to  come  from 
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1 6  Why  leap  ye,  ye  high  hills? 
this  is  the  hill  which  God  desireth  to 
dwell  in;  yea,  the  Lord  will  dwell 
in  it  for  ever. 

17  The  chariots  of  God  ^r^  twenty 
*0r,  thousand,  ^even  thousands  of  anj^els: 
thousapids.  the  Lord  is  among  them,  as  in  bmai, 

in  the  holy  place. 
*Eph.4.8.       18  ^Thou  hast  ascended  on  high, 
thou  hast  led  captivity  captive:  thou 


hast  received  gifts  ^  for  men ;  yea,  for  t  Heb. 
the  rebellious  also,  that  the  Lord  God  '«^'^''''^''' 
might  dwell  among  them. 

19  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  daily 
loadeth  us  with  benefits.^  even  the  God 
of  our  salvation.     Selah. 

20  He  that  is  our  God  is  the  God 
of  salvation ;  and  unto  God  the  Lord 
belong  the  issues  from  death. 

21  But  God  shall  wound  the  head 


the  Targiim,  Quare  subsilitis,  &c.;  so  too 
Luther. 

A  change  of  subject.  The  mountain-chain 
of  Bashan,  lofty,  many-peaked,  rocky,  pre- 
cipitous, looking  down  as  from  a  world  with- 
out, upon  the  gently  undulating,  lowly  hill  of 
Zion,  is  addressed  as  though  regarding  with 
contempt  and  envy  the  choice  of  God  to  dwell 
upon  the  latter  for  ever:  see  Ps.  cxxxii.  14; 

1  K.  viiu  13.  Bashan  extended  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hermon,  so  that  the  chain  of  Hermon, 
or  Anti-Libanus,  may  be  meant  here  (see 
Stanley's  'S.  and  P.,'  ist  ed.  p.  114,  note); 
or  Bashan  may  be  used  in  a  general  way  to 
signify  a  land  outside  the  promised  land,  and 
unconnected  with  it.  Afterwards,  t.  22,  it 
is  used  to  typify,  generally,  a  wild  inaccessible 
distant  region,  out  of  which  none  could  bring 
back,  except  God.  The  joyous,  exulting, 
triumphant  air  of  the  original  can  hai'dly  be 
imitated  in  any  rendering. 

17.  The  chariots  of  God,  &c.]  Lit.  "The 
chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  thou- 
sands, and  again  thousands.  The  Lord  is  in 
the  midst  of  them:  (it  is  a)  Sinai  in  holiness, 
or,  in  the  sanctuary."  The  chariots  of  God, 
the  invisible  hosts  by  which  He  is  surrounded 
(2  K.  ii.  1 1,  vi.  1 7 ;  see  also  Dan.  vii.  10 ;  Matt. 
xxvi.  53),  are  in  multitude  innumerable.  (See 
Note  3.)  Jehovah  is  in  the  midst  of  them  as 
once  on  Sinai,  in  majesty  ineffable,  Deut, 
xxxiii.  2 :  or,  Jehovah  is  in  the  midst,  (Zion) 
is  Sinai  with  its  majestic  accompaniments:  or, 
Jehovah  is  in  the  midst;  ('tis)  Sinai  in  majesty 
and  holiness:  or,  once  agam,  Jehovah,  &c. 
(all)  Sinai  is  in  the  sanctuary.  The  purport 
is  plain ;  Jehovah  the  heavenly  King  is  mani- 
fest on  Zion,  as  once  on  Sinai.  The  last-named 
rendering  expresses  the  meaning  indirectly. 

18.  Thou  hast  ascended,  &c.]  Otherwise, 
*'  Thou  hast  ascended  to  Thy  throne  in  heaven 
(see  T.  34,  and  Pss.  vii.  7,  xviii.  16,  xciii. 
4).  Thou  hast  led  captive  the  conquered 
enemy,  received  gifts  among  men,  or,  consisting 
of  men  (marg.  in  the  man),  /.  e.  of  men  van- 
quished oy  the  glory  of  the  Victor,  and  devoted 
to  Him:  and  (subdued)  even  the  rebellious,  that 
Jah  Elohim  should  dwell  among  them."    See 

2  Cor.  vi.  16;  John  xiv.  23.  Jehovah  as 
God  ascends  to  His  throne  above ;  as  Leader  of 


His  visible  hosts,  He  leads  captive  the  van- 
quished; all  people  give  Him  gifts,  2  S.  viii.  2, 6 ; 
the  obstinate  and  rebellious  too  are  subdued, 
and  become  part  of  His  possession.  So  close 
is  the  relationship  of  Jehovah  to  David  and 
to  his  people,  that  the  offices  of  King  dwelling 
and  ruling  in  Heaven,  and  of  the  present  ruler  of 
His  hosts,  are  mingled  together.  The  precise 
rendering  of  the  original  is  doubtful:  but  of 
the  general  sense  there  is  no  doubt. 

The  LXX.  render  "  Thou  receivedst  gifts 
among  men;  yea  even  the  rebellious,  for  the 
purpose  of  dwelling:"  of  which  the  sense  is 
doubtful.  St  Paul,  Eph.  iv.  8,  quotes  the 
words  differently,  "  Having  ascended  on  high 
he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto 
men."  Does  he  quote  the  sense  of  the  Targum, 
which  says:  "  Gaptivam  duxisti  captivita- 
tem,  docuisti  verba  Legis:  dedisti  dona  filiis 
hominum"?  or,  is  it  not  most  reasonable  to 
say  that  he  referred  to  the  words  as  they 
would  naturally  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
Christ's  Ascension,  and  sending  down  of  His 
gifts  to  man ;  and  that  he  quotes  rather  the 
spirit  and  substance  of  the  passage  than  its 
actual  terms?  Jehovah  ascended  to  Zion  (and 
to  heaven)  followed  by  the  vanquished,  and 
laden  with  gifts,  to  dwell  among  His  people 
always,  and  to  give  gifts,  as  t.  19  implies. 
Christ  ascended  into  heaven,  and  gave  gifts 
of  grace  to  His  people:  and  to  His  office  in 
heaven  the  following  verses  apply,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  Jehovah  Himself.  The  Syr.  and 
A  rab.  versions  both  interpret  the  passage  as  the 
Targum. 

19.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  &c.]  Otherwise, 
"Blessed  be  Jehovah  day  by  day;  if  one 
layeth  a  burden  on  us,  our  Go<l  is  our  salva- 
tion." Or,  "Blessed,  &c.;  day  by  day  He 
beareth  our  burdens."  The  thought  of  this 
verse  is  amplified  in  t>.  20:  issues,  i.  e.  means 
of  escape,  Eccl.  vii.  18  (Hebr.).  As  God  is 
merciful  to  His  friends,  so  to  His  enemies, 
'vv.  21 — 23,  unless  they  repent,  He  is  strict 
in  execution  of  chastisement. — Selah,  see  above, 
v.  7. 

21.  But"]  Or,  Surely.  The  hairy  scalp 
means  "the  head  thickly  covered  with  hair" 
(as  of  Absalom  or  Samson),  indicating  youth 
and  strength. 
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of  his  enemies,  and  the  hairy  scalp  of 
such  an  one  as  goeth  on  still  in  his 
trespasses. 

22  The  Lord  said,  I  will  bring 
again  from  Bashan,  I  will  bring  my 
people  agam  from  the  depths  of  the 
sea: 
^ Ox, red.  23  That  thy  foot  may  be  'dipped 
in  the  blood  of  thine  enemies,  and 
the  tongue  of  thy  dogs  in  the  same. 

24  They  have  seen  thy  goings,  O 
God;  even  the  goings  of  my  God, 
my  King,  in  the  sanctuary. 

25  The  singers  went  before,  the 
players  on  instruments yd?//(5w^<5^  after; 


among  them  were  the  damsels  playing 
with  timbrels. 

26  Bless  ye  God  in  the  congrega- 
tions, even  the  Lord,  "  from  the  foun-  "  O"". 

^    .         r  T  1  y^  that  are 

tarn  or  Israel.  ofthe/oun. 

27  There  Is  little  Benjamin  with  SSy^""" 
their  ruler,  the  princes  of  Tudah  'l^^WPf',,  . 

1       •  Ml  •  r  r-r    ^       ^  ^    "  tfteir 

their  council,  the  princes  of  Zebulun,  comj>aHy. 
and  the  princes  of  Naphtali. 

28  Thy  God  hath  commanded  thy 
strength:  strengthen,  O  God,  that 
which  thou  hast  wrought  for  us. 

29  Because  of  thy  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem shall  kings  bring  presents  unto 
thee. 


22,  23.  The  Lord  said,  &c.]  Lit.  "I 
will  bring  again  from  Bashan:  I  will  bring 
again  from  the  depths  of  the  sea:"  see  Amos 
ix.  2,  3.  The  reference  is  not  to  Jehovah's 
people,  as  the  A.  V.  interprets,  but  rather  to 
His  enemies,  in  continuation  of  v.  21,  and 
in  connection  with  f.  23.  "  Though  Mine  ene- 
mies," He  says,  "hide  themselves  in  the  forests 
of  Bashan,  see  1;.  15,  or  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  I  will  bring  them  back ;  that  thou  mayest 
slay  them  and  dip  thy  foot  in  blood;  and  that 
the  tongue  of  thy  dogs  may  lap  up  of  it." 
The  exact  rendering  is,  "that  thou  mayest 
move,  or  shake,  thy  foot  in  blood  ;  the  tongue 
of  thy  dogs  (may  have)  from  the  enemy  its 
portion."    (See  Note  4.) 

24.  They  have  seen  thy  goings,  Sec.']  Again 
a  change  of  subject:  description  of  a  solemn 
visible  procession  to  Mount  Zion.  The  in- 
visible train  was  hinted  at  above,  v.  17.  The 
phrase  Thy  goings  is  a  poetical  amplifica- 
tion, as  in  'V.  25]  or  it  indicates  that  such 
processions  occurred  often,  on  special  occa- 
sions of  triumph.  They  ha've  seen,  i.  e.  men, 
friends  and  foes,  have  seen,  and  do  see,  from 
day  to  day.  My  King  is  emphatic ;  it  is  the  King 
as  well  as  Lord  Who  heads  this  procession. 

in  the  sanctuary]  Gf.  'v.  17.  The  order  of 
procession :  first  the  singers ;  next  the  minstrels, 
or  players  upon  instruments,  in  the  midst  of  the 
damsels  who  sing  the  words,  -z;.  26,  and  play 
upon  the  timbrels.  The  damsels  are  on  either 
side  of  the  procession. 

26.  Bless  ye  God,  &c.]  Or,  according  to 
the  marg.  reading,  "Bless  God,  &c.,  ye  that 
are  from  the  fountain  of  Israel,"  i.  e.  "  Bless 
God,  ye  that  spring  from  Israel,  the  source  of 
this  people."  Similarly  Isai.  xlviii.  i,  li.  i.  In 
the  congregations,  i.e.  in  full  assemblies,  as  this 
day,  of  the  people.  The  P.  B.  V.  renders  the 
second  clause,  "from  the  ground  of  the  heart." 

27.  There  is  little  Benjamin,  &c.]  Hints 
descriptive  of  the  representatives  of  the  tribes 
taking  part  in  the  procession.   The  lit.  render- 


ing is,  "There  (Dt^,  in  that  place,)  is  little  Ben- 
jamin, their  ruler,  the  princes  of  Judah,  their 
company;  the  princes  of  Zebulun,  the  princes 
of  Naphtali."  Benjamin  is  named,  it  may  be, 
as  the  tribe  of  Saul  the  first  king  and  conqueror, 
in  whose  limits  too  the  sanctuary  lay:  Deut. 
xxxiii.  12;  Josh,  xviii.  11,  &c.  He  is  styled 
little,  as  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob ;  or  in 
reference  to  i  S.  ix.  21  :  their  rider,  or 
leader,  /.  e.  ruling  or  leading  those  that  take 
part  in  the  procession ;  or,  it  may  be,  with 
reference  to  the  preceding  verses,  and  to  Saul 
the  great  Benjamite  chief,  (see  i  S.  xiv.  47,) 
"their  conqueror,"  /,  e.  subduer  of  the  na- 
tions around.  Judah  is  described  as  the  tribe 
of  David ;  and  the  words  ' '  their  closely  com- 
pacted company"  or  "council"  or  "stone," 
/.  e.  bulwark,  (Gen.  xlix.  24,)  are  added,  to 
indicate  the  strength  of  the  great  tribe.  Two 
of  the  northern  tribes  are  specified  for  all. 
Perhaps  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  are  selected 
in  consequence  of  the  mention  of  them  in  the 
Song  of  Deborah  (see  Judg.  v.  18).  The 
P.  B.  V.  renders  the  verse  almost  as  above. 

28.  Thy  God  hath  commanded,  &c.]  Je- 
hovah is  now  seated  on  Zion.  The  Psalmist 
(in  conclusion  of  this  song  of  triumph),  in 
a  spirit  of  divine  prescience,  prays  that  His 
power  may  soon  spread  everywhere.  "Thy 
God,  O  Israel,  hath  commanded  (or  ordained, 
Ps.  cxxxiii.  3;  Lev.  xxv.  21)  thy  strength, 
i.  e.  thy  dominion  or  power.  Strengthen,  O 
God,  Sec.  Complete  the  work  already  begun. 
Threaten  with  Thy  vengeance,  unless  they 
yield  obedience,  the  company  of  spearmen 
('V.  30),  the  multitude  of  bulls  (infr.),  with 
the  calves  of  the  people  (infr.),  unless  they 
will  submit  themselves  with  offerings  of 
silver.   Scatter  the  people  that  delight  in  war." 

29.  Because  of,  &c.]  i.e.  "  Out  of  respect 
for  Thy  temple  at  or  over  (Stanley's  'S.  and 
P.'  p.  171)  Jerusalem,  kings  shall  bring  pre- 
sents unto  Thee."  This  rendering  of  the 
particle  (p)  because  of  is  uncommon.     Per- 
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reeds. 


•  Or,  30  Rebuke  "  the  company  of  spear- 

o/thT^  men,  the  multitude  of  the  bulls,  with 
the  calves  of  the  people,  ////  every  one 
submit  himself  with  pieces  of  silver: 
<0r,         'scatter  thou  the  people  that  delight 

hs  scatter-  • 

ttk,         m  war. 

3 1  Princes  shall  come  out  of  Egypt ; 
Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her 
hands  unto  God. 

32  Sing  unto  God,  ye  kingdoms  of 
the  earth;  O  sing  praises  unto  the 
Lord;   Selah: 


33  To  him  that  rideth  upon  the 
heavens   of  heavens,    which   were  of 

old ;  lo,  he  doth  ^  send  out  his  voice,  *  ?^^ 
and  that  a  mighty  voice. 

34  Ascribe  ye  strength  unto  God : 
his  excellency  is  over  Israel,  and  his 
strength  is  in  the  "clouds.  "O'"' 

r^     r>      y         1  -i  1  heaveiis. 

35  (J  (jrod,  thou  art  terrible  out 
of  thy  holy  places :  the  God  of  Is- 
rael is  he  that  giveth  strength  and 
power  unto  his  people.  Blessed  be 
God. 


haps  it  is  best  (see  v.  ^^^  to  consider  the 
sentence  as  abrupt  and  elliptical.  "  Out  of 
Thy  temple  at  Jerusalem  (shall  go  forth  such 
grace  and  power  that)  kings  shall  acknow- 
ledge it  and  bring  presents  accordingly." 
Dr  Kay  compares  with  the  prophecy  Isai. 
xviii.  7;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  ii,  12,  and  2  Chro.  xxxii. 
23,  for  its  partial  fulfilment.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  some  authorities  render  the  par- 
ticle (|10)  "out  of"  or  "beginning  with" 
Thy  temple  at  Jeiusalcm.  Thus  the  idea  is 
the  same  as  Luke  xxiv.  47 :  also  see  Pss.  ex.  a, 

CXXXV.  21. 

30.  Rebuke,  &c.]  Or,  "Rebuke  (Pss.ix.5, 
Ixxx.  16)  the  beasts  of  the  reeds  (as  in  the 
marg.),  the  multitude  of  the  bulls,  with  the 
calves  of  the  peoples:  each  (now)  submits  him- 
self with  pieces  of  silver :  He  has  scattered  the 
peoples  that  delight  in  war,"  &c.  The  beast  of 
the  reeds  (see  Isai.  xix.  6 ;  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  4)  is 
supposed  to  be  the  crocodile  or  hippopotamus, 
and  to  symbolize  Egypt.  But  'v.  31  repre- 
sents the  princes  or  ambassadors  of  Egypt  as 
bringing  gifts :  and  it  is  not  likely  that  in  two 
consecutive  verses  Egypt  should  be  described 
as  a  beast  requiring  rebuke,  and  then  by  its 
own  name  offering  gifts.  The  multitude  of  the 
bulls  is  commonly  interpreted  of  "princes," 
and  calves  of  the  people,  Hebr.  peoples,  as  the 
"subject-soldiery"  or  "masses."  All  this  is 
mere  conjecture.  The  general  meaning,  as  a- 
bove,  is  plain.  "  Threaten  all  such  peoples  with 
vengeance,  unless  each  submits  with  offerings 
of  silver."  According  to  the  above  rendering, 
the  mood  suddenly  changes  from  the  impera- 
tive to  the  past  or  present.  So  the  threat  is 
described  as  accomplishing  its  purpose.  "  Each 
submits  humbly  with  pieces  of  silver;  He 
has  scattered  the  people  who  delight  in  war." 
The  grammar  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  the  expressions  are  abrupt, 
allusive,  perhaps  fragmentary,  rather  than  de- 
scriptive and  full. 

32.  Sing  unto  God,  &c.]  Conclusion  of 
the  whole.  "  Let  all  nations  sing  Thy  praise. 
O  God,  Who  hast  done  such  wonders,  and 
still  art  doing."  The  import  of  Selah  men- 
tioned above,  'w.  7,  19,  accords  with  this 


place;  the  musical  pitch  is  raised  as  f.  33  is 
sung;  and  possibly  the  voice  of  Jehovah 
Himself  in  thunder  is  heard  at  the  words, 
"Lo!  He  doth  send  out  His  voice.  'Tis  a 
voice  of  might ! " 

33.  hea'vens  of  hea'vens'\  i.e,  the  highest 
heavens  (Dcut.  x.  14;  i  K.  viii.  27),  which 
were  of  old  before  the  creation  of  the  heavens 
(Gen.  i.  i)  which  encompass  the  earth. 

34.  Ascribe,  &c.]  "  Confess  the  might 
and  majesty  of  God  seen  in  Israel's  history, 
to  be  seen  in  its  coming  history,  and  reaching 
to  heaven  and  earth." 

35.  out  of  thy  holy  places,  Sac.']  "Tcmble 
art  Thou  on  account  of  the  demonstrations  of 
Thy  power  which  Thou  sendest  forth  out  of 
Thy  holy  places."  See  v.  28;  Ps.  xx.  2.  The 
plural  seems  a  poetical  license,  as  in  Pss.  Ixxxiv. 
I,  cxxxii.  5,  7,  &c.  (Hebr.). 

his  people]   Heb.  the  people. 

The  faith  and  hope  expressed  briefly,  but 
with  intense  earnestness,  in  the  latter  verses  of 
this  psalm,  and  the  confident  assurance  of 
Jehovah's  future  reign  in  Zion  over  all  lands 
(though  its  manner  of  accomplishment  is  not 
stated),  seem  as  remarkable  as  the  fire  and 
brilliancy  of  the  early  portion  of  it.  As  a 
whole  the  psalm  cannot  be  considered  as 
referring  to  Christ's  kingdom;  but  the  appli- 
cation to  Him  in  the  New  Testament  of  "w. 
17,  18,  and  the  natural  application  to  His  king- 
dom of  the  latter  verses,  compel  us  to  regard  it 
as  in  a  sense,  though  not  the  most  direct, 
Messianic;  requiring  Christ  and  His  day  for 
its  complete  elucidation.  Such  a  view  of  the 
psalm,  compared  with  the  exulting  Christian 
meditations  upon  it,  of  Bishop  Home,  and  of 
the  author  of  the  *  Plain  Commentary'  (to 
instance  only  two  authors),  must  needs  ap- 
pear cold  and  shallow  to  some.  But  the 
object  of  this  Commentary  is  to  expound 
the  text  as  it  was  read  in  earliest  times.  To 
apply  it  to  Christian  times,  and  add  to  it 
Christian  meditations,  is  not  hard,  but  is 
foreign  to  the  purpose;  and  interferes  with 
the  exhibition  of  an  original  majestic  Scripture 
in  its  simplicity  and  intense  instructiveness  to 
those  for  whom  it  was  composed. 
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NOTES    on 

1.  The  psalm  appended  i  Chro.  xvi.  7 — 
36  (see  the  note  there),  though  added  to  in 
subsequent  times,  probably  contains  the  origi- 
nal psalm  put  into  the  hands  of  Asaph,  &c. 

2.  The  word  D^ns^?^,  and  the  similar 
word  D^n^^p  (Gen.  xlix.  14;  Judg.  v.  16; 
see  the  notes  at  those  places),  are  generally- 
rendered  stalls,  pens,  or  folds;  the  former,  in 
the  text,  j)ots.  To  lie  among  the  folds  would 
seem  to  mean,  to  lead  a  peaceful  country 
life  at  ease. 

A  very  clear  and  excellent  summary  of 
the  various  interpretations  of  this  place  may 
be  found  in  Perowne,  '  Book  of  Psalms,'  I.e. 

3.  The  Hebrew  word  jX^tJ^  occurs  only 
here :  it  means  in  all  probability  "  repetition," 
from  p:^.  The  LXX.  render  xi-"^^^^^^ 
€vOr}vovvTcov,  deriving  the  word  from  |Ni^,  as 


Psalm   lxviii. 

if  it  were  \2i<^.  The  Vulg.  renders  "millia 
lastantium."  The  Targum  says,  "The  cha- 
riots of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  blazing 
with  flame,  led  by  a 000  angels,"  &c.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  interpretation  and  rendering  of 
the  A.V.  ^ 

4.  The  translation  of  the  Prayer-Book 
Vei-sion  comes  apparently  frcJm  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.,  which  render  respectively  Sncos  au 
^acfifj  6  TTovs  (Tov  €v  alfian,  ij  yXwrra  rav 
Kvvytv  (TOV  i^  e'x^pwv  irap  avTov\  and,  ut 
intingatur  pes  tuus  in  sanguine,  lingua  ca- 
num  tuorum  ex  inimicis  ab  ipso.  Instead  of 
t^nipn,  they  read  )>Dnn.  The  confusion  may 
easily  have  arisen  from  -u.  ai.  If  any  emen- 
dation of  the  text  is  to  be  admitted,  the  read- 
ing }*mn  (Ps.  Iviii.  10)  is  natural.  One 
of  Kenn.  MSS.  seems  to  favour  this  reading. 


PSALM  LXIX. 

I  David  complaineth  of  his  affliction,  i^  He 
pray eth  for  deliverance.  22  He  devoteth  his 
enemies  to  destri(ctio?t,  30  He  praiseth  God 
with  thanksgiving: 

To  the  chief  Musician  upon  Shoshannim, 
A  Fsalm  of  David. 


SAVE  me,  O  God ;  for  the  waters 
are  come  in  unto  my  soul. 

2  I  sink  in  Meep  mire,  where  there  \y^^\     , 

•  ,        J.  T  •  i.  -,  the  mire  of 

IS  no  standmg:  i  am  come  mto  Meep  dej^t/i. 
waters,  where  the  floods  overflow  me.  SV 

3  I  am  weary  of  my  crying :  my  «"*^^''*- 


Psalm  LXIX. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  psalm 
was  composed,  and  the  character  of  the  writer, 
are  intimated  with  more  than  usual  distinct- 
ness. The  Psalmist  was  in  deep  affliction,  in 
danger  of  perishing,  exhausted  by  mourning, 
surrounded  by  bitter  enemies,  an  object  of  con- 
tumely, insult,  and  wrong ;  he  is  cast  into  a 
pit,  in  deep  waters,  at  the  point  of  death :  his 
food  is  mingled  with  gall,  his  drink  is  vinegar. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  deeply  conscious 
of  sin,  he  is  yet  certain  that  his  suiferings  are 
directly  owing  to  his  devotion  to  God,  to  his 
zeal  for  His  house,  and  that  he  bears  reproaches 
aimed  at  God ;  he  is  sure  of  God's  love  and 
favour,  and  has  but  one  wish,  to  see  His  face. 
He  speaks  of  others  as  sharing  his  trouble 
as  the  Lord's  prisoner,  and  expresses  a  sure 
hope  that  God  will  save  Zion  and  build  the 
cities  of  Judah,  and  that  the  seed  of  the 
righteous  will  inherit  and  dwell  in  the  land. 

The  psalm  is  attributed  to  David  in  the 
inscription,  and  it  bears  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  Pss.  XX.,  xxxv.,  xl.,  xliv.,  and  11,  that  even 
Kbster  admits  they  may  have  been  composed 
by  one  writer.  The  coincidences  with  Jere- 
miah's history  are  so  numerous  and  striking 
that  many  critics  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  author  (see  however  notes  on 
w.  I  and  2)  ;  others  believe  that  it  was  writ- 
ten in  the  period  of  the  captivity :  but  such 
conjectures  rest  on  no  solid  basis,  and  are 
advanced  and    rejected  with  equal  facility. 


If  the  inscription  be  admitted — and  there  is 
no  suflScient  reason  for  rejecting  it — it  must 
be  supposed  that  David  wrote  the  psalm 
either  immediately  before,  or  during  his  exile 
from  Jerusalem,  and  that  under  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  his 
utterances  were  so  modified  as  to  find  their 
true  and  complete  fulfilment  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  of  Whom  he  was  a  type.  The  very 
numerous  references  to  the  psalm  in  the  New 
Testament  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  general 
acceptance  as  a  Messianic  :psalm  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord :  some  of  them  distinctly  at- 
tribute it  to  David,  all  assume  its  prophetic 
or  typical  significance.  The  imprecations 
upon  the  fierce  and  malignant  enemies  of 
God's  persecuted  servant  bear  the  character 
of  prediction,  nor  can  their  fulfilment  be 
denied.  The  devout  reader,  who  sees  through- 
out a  portraiture  of  Christ,  under  the  veil  of 
an  imperfect  but  really  typical  representative, 
attains  in  all  probability  most  nearly  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  psalm. 

The  metrical  system  is  highly  artistic,  a  fact 
nearly  conclusive  against  the  supposition  of  a 
late  date ;  it  consists  of  five  strophes  respond- 
ing to  each  other  in  reverse  order,  with  4,  8,  9, 
8,  4  verses  severally:  with  a  liturgical  close, 
verses  35,  36. 

A  Psalm  of  Da-vld^  It  is  ascribed  to  David 
by  St  Paul,  Rom.  xi.  9. 

1.  the  waters  are  come  in']  This  expression 
appears    to    be  metaphorical;   it  occurs  in 
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[v.  4- 


•lo: 


throat  is  dried :  mine  eyes  fail  while 
I  wait  for  my  God. 

4  They  that  hate  me  without  a 
cause  are  more  than  the  hairs  of  mine 
head :  they  that  would  destroy  me, 
being  mine  enemies  wrongfully,  are 
mighty:  then  I  restored  that  which 
I  took  not  away. 

5  O  God,  thou  knowest  my  fool- 
fHeb.       ishness;   and   my   ^sins   are  not  hid 

guiltiness,  f^^^    ^^^^^ 

6  Let  not  them  that  wait  on  thee, 
O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  ashamed 
for  my  sake :  let  not  those  that  seek 


thee  be  confounded  for  my  sake,  O 
God  of  Israel. 

7  Because  for  thy  sake  I  have  borne 
reproach ;  shame  hath  covered  my  face. 

8  I  am  become  a  stranger  unto 
my  brethren,  and  an  alien  unto  my 
mother's  children. 

9  **  For  the  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  «  Johns, 
eaten  me  up;  ^and  the  reproaches  of* Rom.  15. 
them  that  reproached  thee  are  fallen  ^^• 
upon  me. 

10  When  I  wept,  and  chastened 
my  soul  with  fasting,  that  was  to  my 
reproach. 


other  psalms,  especially  in  those  attributed 
by  all  critics  to  David.  Cf.  Pss.  xviii.  4,  xlii. 
7,  Ixxxviii.  7,  17;  see  also  Job  xxii.  11  and 
xxvii.  20.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to 
Jeremiah's  being  let  down  into  a  pit,  or  cistern, 
but  we  are  expressly  told  that  there  was  no 
water  in  that. 

2.  deep  ^waters]  The  two  figures  in  this 
verse  taken  together  are  irreconcileable  with 
the  reference  to  Jeremiah:  they  give  a  most 
lively  and  forcible  representation  of  David 
(see  Ps.  xl.  a),  and  of  Him  Whom  David 
prefigured,  in  the  hour  of  His  desolation. 

3.  mine  eyes  fall]    Gf.  Deut.  xxviii.  33. 
ivait  for   my    God]      See    note    on    Job 

xiii.  IS. 

4.  They  that  hate  me  nvithout  a  cause]  See 
John  XV.  25.  The  quotation  of  these  words 
by  our  Lord  proves  that  they  are  applicable  to 
the  Messiah.  David  might  say  of  some  (as  in 
Ps.  xxxv.  19),  but  certainly  not  of  all  his 
enemies,  that  they  hated  him  without  cause. 

then  I  restored]  Dr  Kay  refers  to  the  ac- 
cusation of  Shimei,  a  S.  xvi,  8.  David  had 
not  seized  the  throne,  as  was  then  asserted. 

5.  0  God,  thou  knonuest  my  foolishness]  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  appealing  to  God  the 
Psalmist  does  not,  as  elsewhere,  assert  his 
innocence,  but  simply  confesses  his  foolishness 
and  guilt.  This  is  quite  intelligible  in  the 
case  of  David,  who  always  distinguishes  care- 
fully between  his  position  in  relation  to  God 
and  to  his  subjects:  it  is  far  less  suitable  to 
Jeremiah,  who  owns  no  expressions  cor- 
responding to  this. 

my  sins]  This  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
personal  character  of  the  psalm.  The  Psalmist 
goes  to  the  depth  of  his  own  consciousness. 
Though  blameless  in  his  relations  to  his  per- 
secutors he  knows  that  what  occurs  is  the 
result  and  punishment  of  sin. 

sins]  The  Hebrew  word  denotes  "guilt:" 
hence  in  the  marg.  "guiltiness;"  but  the 
original  is  plural,  and  the  Psalmist  refers  to 
certain  acts  by  which  he  had  contracted  guilt. 


LXX.    TiKr\\x\x.k\iiai\     Vulg.    delicta.      It   is 
better  to  retain  the  A.  V. 

6.  be  ashamed]  As  they  would  be  if  one 
were  utterly  forsaken,  whose  sin  had  been 
pardoned,  and  whose  repentance  had  been 
sealed  by  devotion  to  God's  service.  Such 
a  prayer  implies,  and  is  the  expression  of,  a 
sure  hope:  its  tone  is  confident.  The  Psalmist 
appeals  to  God's  power  as  the  God  of  hosts, 
to  His  covenanted  relations  as  the  God  of 
Israel:  there  is  a  world  of  promise  in  the 
combination  of  the  two  names. 

7.  for  thy  sake]  The  Psalmist  in  this  and 
in  the  following  verses  attributes  his  sufferings 
directly  to  his  zeal  in  God's  service.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  psalm  is  attributed 
to  Jeremiah,  to  whom  such  expressions  are 
undoubtedly  applicable  (see  ch.  xv.  15):  but 
they  are  true  of  God's  sei-vants  in  all  times ; 
David  may  have  felt  that  the  real  secret  of 
the  enmity  which  he  encountered,  whatever 
the  pretext  might  be,  was  hatred  of  the  justice 
and  religion  which  he  upheld.  In  the  highest 
sense  the  statement  is  absolutely  applicable  to 
the  Messiah. 

8.  /  am  become  a  stranger]  Cited  twice 
by  St  John,  i.  11  and  vii.  5.  Cf.  Ps.  xxxi.  11 ; 
Isai.  liii.  3,  and  Job  xix.  13. 

9.  the  zeal  of  thine  house]  Or,  "jealousy 
for  thine  house :"  cf.  2  K.  x.  1 6.  This  evidently 
points  to  a  special  and  extraordinary  instance, 
or  habit,  of  zeal,  such  as  was  shewn  by  David 
and  the  best  of  his  successors.  See  Ps.  cxxxii. 
I — 5,  and  cf,  cxix.  139.  It  might  of  course 
be  said  by  Jeremiah  or  any  of  the  pro- 
phets, but  with  far  less  propriety  than  by 
David.  It  can  only  be  applied  by  a  very- 
forced  construction  to  a  prophet  writing  in 
the  captivity,  when  the  temple  did  not  exist. 
The  application  to  our  Lord  is  made  by 
St  John,  ii.  17. 

the  reproaches]    See  Rom.  xv.  3. 

10 — 12.  The  feelings  here  descril)ed  are 
quite  in  harmony  with  those  which  breathe 
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Til  made  sackcloth  also  my  gar- 
ment; and  I  became  a  proverb  to 
them. 

12  They  that  sit  in  the  gate  speak 
against  me;  and  I  was  the  song  of 
tHeb.       the  Mrunkards. 

drinkers  T,  ^ 

of  strong        13  r>ut  as   tor  me,   my  prayer  is 

drink.       xiiViX.o  thee,  O  Lord,  in  an  acceptable 

time :    O   God,  in   the  multitude  of 

thy  mercy  hear  me,  in  the  truth  of 

thy  salvation. 

14  Deliver  me  out  of  the  mire,  and 
let  me  not  sink:  let  me  be  delivered 
from  them  that  hate  me,  and  out  of 
the  deep  waters. 

15  Let  not  thewaterflood  overflow 
me,  neither  let  the  deep  swallow  me 
up,  and  let  not  the  pit  shut  her  mouth 
upon  me. 

16  Hear  me,  O  Lord;  for  thy 
lovin2;kindness    Is    good :    turn    unto 


me    according   to    the    multitude    of 
thy  tender  mercies. 

17  And  hide  not  thy  face  from  thy 
servant;    for  I  am  in  trouble:    ^heartHeb. 

jM  make  haste 

me    speedily.      ^  tokearme. 

18  Draw  nigh  unto  my  soul,  and 
redeem  it:  deliver  me  because  of  mine 
enemies. 

19  Thou  hast  known  my  reproach, 
and  my  shame,  and  my  dishonour: 
mine  adversaries  are  all  before  thee. 

20  Reproach  hath  broken  my  heart ; 
and  I  am  full  of  heaviness:  and  I 
looked   for   some    ^to   take    pity,   but^Heb. 

,7  -^  J    r  r  ^'^  lament 

there  was  none ;  and  for  comrorters,  with  me. 
but  I  found  none. 

21  They  gave  me  also,  gall  for  my '^Matth.27. 
meat;    ^and  in  my  thirst   they  gave  Mark' 15 
me  vinegar  to  drink. 

22  '^Let  their  table  become  a  snare  29- 
before  them.:  and   that  which  should  ^^^ 


23- 

John  ig. 


Rom.  n. 


in  psalms  composed  during  the  period  of 
extreme  depression  and  suffering,  mental  and 
bodily,  which  immediately  preceded  the  out- 
burst of  Absalom's  rebellion.  One  point, 
however,  stands  out  here  more  prominently, 
the  consciousness  that  the  Psalmist  was  hated 
above  all  things  because  of  his  devotion  to 
God's  service.    Cf.  Ps.  xxxv.  13,16;  Job  xvii. 

6,  XXX.  9.  This  portion  of  the  psalm  has  no 
direct  bearing  upon  our  Lord's  life.  No  such 
external  demonstrations  of  sorrow,  no  fasting, 
no  sackcloth,  gave  occasion  to  revilings  in  His 
cas? ;  on  the  contrary,  He  was  reproached  for 
neglecting  them. 

12.  sit  in  the  gate"]  i.  e.  even  the  magis- 
trates and  rulers ;  see  note  on  Job  v.  4,  xxix. 

7,  and  Ps.  ix.  15.     Cf.  also  Mark  xv.  31. 
song\     Thus  Job  xxx.  9. 
drunkards']    Or,  drinkers  of  strong  wine. 

13.  acceptable  time']  See  Ps.  xxxii.  6 ; 
Isai.  xlix.  8,  Iv.  6 ;  %  Cor.  vi.  2. 

14.  The  same  metaphors  as  in  'vv.  i,  a :  evi- 
dently representing  the  perilous  condition  of 
the  Psalmist  under  different,  and,  if  they  were 
taken  literally,  incongruous,  figures.  The  appli- 
cation to  Jeremiah  is  therefore  groundless. 

18—21.  In  these  verses  the  Psalmist  de- 
scribes his  condition  in  terms  which  belong 
so  completely  to  Him  Whom  he  represented, 
as  to  obscure  their  primary  application.  They 
are  but  partially  applicable  to  David,  who 
was  never  abandoned  by  all  his  friends,  or  to 
Jeremiah,  who  found  pity  and  warm  sym- 
pathy even  among  the  princes,  or  even  to  any 
prophet  under  the  captivity,  who  found  true 
and  faithful  comforters  among  their  country- 


men. The  last  special  circumstances  could 
only  be  figuratively  true  of  any  save  Christ 
in  the  hour  of  His  Passion. 

19.  my  reproach]  Ps.  xxii;  6.  Cf.  Matt, 
xxvii.  a 9. 

20.  I  am  full  of  hea'viness'^  The  Hebrew 
expresses  "  deadly  faintness."  Cf.  Matt.  xxvi. 
37,  38. 

21.  Literally,  "They  gave,  or  put,  gall  in 
my  food."  The  word  rendered  gall  includes 
all  poisonous,  or  even  very  bitter  ingredients ; 
hence  the  fitness  of  the  application  to  the 
wine  mingled  with  gall  (or  myrrh)  which  our 
Saviour  tasted,  but  would  not  drink.  See 
notes  on  Matt,  xxvii.  34;  Joh.  xix.  29. 

22 — 28.  Regarding  these  imprecations  as 
simple  outpourings  of  bitter  indignation,  they 
belong  to  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  breathes  of  judgment  rather  than  of 
mercy:  regarding  them  as  predictions,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  fulfilment.  In  either 
case  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  not  as  utter- 
ances of  Him  Whom  the  Psalmist  prefigured, 
but  of  a  human  soul  wrought  almost  to  mad- 
ness by  the  triumph  of  cruelty  and  crime. 

22'.  their  table]  As  they  administered 
"gall"  and  "vinegar,"  see  1;.  21,  so  must 
they  in  turn  know  the  bitterness  of  frustrated 
desires.  The  table  is  an  emblem  of  prosperity ; 
see  xxiii.  5. 

and  that  nvhich  should,  &c.]  Or,  and  a 
trap  to  them  in  their  security;  i.e. 
while  they  are  at  ease,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
security,  let  sudden  destruction  come  on  them ; 
just  as  they  injured  him  who  was  at  peace 
with  them.     The  A.  V.  follows  Calvin,  who 
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[v.  23—29. 


have  been  for  their  welfare,  let  it  be- 
come a  trap. 

23  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened,  that 
they  see  not;  and  make  their  loins 
continually  to  shake. 

24  Pour  out  thine  indignation  upon 
them,  and  let  thy  wrathful  anger  take 
hold  of  them. 

'thiur'pa-        25  Let  *  their  habitation  be  deso- 
fjJeb.       J^^^j   ^^^  ^^^^   none  dwell    in    their 

dweller.         26  For  they  persecute  him  whom 


tHeb, 


thy 
•wounded. 


iniquity. 


thou  hast  smitten;  and  they  talk  to 
the   grief  of  ^  those  whom  thou  hast  t  Heb. 
wounded. 

27  Add  '  iniquity  unto   their   ini-  » Or, 

.   '  111  •  pumsh- 

quity:   and  let  them  not  come  mto  w^«^^/ 
thy  righteousness. 

28  Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the 
book  of  the  living,  and  not  be  written 
with  the  righteous. 

29  But  I  am  poor  and  sorrowful: 
let  thy  salvation,  O  God,  set  me  up 
on  high. 


renders  the  passage  "qux  ad  pacem  sunt 
(pacifica  eomm),  Deus  convertat  in  exitium." 
This  gives  a  good  sense,  and  harmonizes  with 
the  original,  but  is  too  paraphrastic  for  a 
translation.  The  mind  reverts  naturally  to 
the  ruin  brought  upon  our  Lord's  country- 
men by  their  adherence  to  rites  from  w^hich 
all  life  had  departed. 

a  trap^  As  a  wild  beast  grasps  at  food, 
and  falls  mto  a  snare. 

23.  their  eyes  be  darkened'\  In  retribution 
for  their  malignant  joy  in  gazing  upon  the 
sorrows  of  the  righteous :  thus  too  the  trem- 
bhng  of  the  loins  (cf.  Dan.  v.  6,  Nah.  ii. 
10)  punishes  the  abuse  of  strength.  The 
expression  "  darkening  of  the  eyes,"  however, 
is  equivalent  to  darkening  of  the  understand- 
ing in  many  passages.  See  Isai.  vi.  10,  and  the 
quotations  Matt.  xiii.  14;  John  xii.  39,  40; 
Rom.  xi.  8;  a  Cor.  iii.  14. 

25.  their  habitation]  The  Hebrew  word  sig- 
nifies specially  the  circular  enclosure  in  which 
shepherds  or  nomadic  tribes  kept  their  cattle. 
This  applies  better  to  David's  time  than  either 
to  that  of  Jeremiah,  when  the  open  country  was 
occupied  by  the  Assyrians,  or  to  that  of  the 
captivity  in  Babylon.  The  application  to 
Judas  by  St  Peter  (Acts  i.  ao)  proceeds  on 
the  general  principle  that  all  curses  of  the  Old 
Testament  come  in  their  fulness  upon  those 
in  whom  wickedness  reached  its  culminating 
point;  or  it  may  be  because  Ahithophel,  a- 
gainst  whom  this  imprecation,  if  uttered  by 
David,  was  probably  directed,  was  a  type  of 
the  betrayer  of  the  Son  of  David. 

26.  These  curses  are  strictly  and  ex- 
actly retributive,  and  as  such  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  divine  justice.  The  wicked  are 
to  suffer  above  all  things  for  their  unpitying 
cruelty.  It  is  obser\able  that  sufferings 
which  are  inflicted  by  God,  and  indications 
of  His  displeasure,  are  here  represented  by  the 
Psalmist  as  calling  for  compassion  and  tender 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  man.  Thus  a  Chro. 
xxviii,  9  ;  Job  xix.  21 ;  Isai.  liii.  4. 

talk  to  the  grief]    Or,  "  tell  of  the  grief ;" 


they  dwell  upon  every  detail,  recount  the 
marks  of  God's  anger  with  malignant  curi. 
osity;  cf.  Ps.  xli.  5 — 8.  This  passage  again 
is  far  more  suitable  to  David  than  to  Jere-i 
miah,  who  was  smitten  by  the  enemies  oi 
God,  and  bore  no  traces  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure. 

27.  Add  iniquity  unto  their  iniquity]  This 
rendering  is  perfectly  correct,  and  preferable  tc 
that  suggested  in  the  margin  of  our  A.V.,  viz. 
punishment  of  iniquity.  The  Psalmist  refers 
to  the  record  of  sins  in  God's  book,  which  is 
not  to  be  blotted  out,  but  to  be  accumulated 
unto  the  day  of  judgment.  This  of  course 
assumes  their  persistence  in  evil. 

come  into  thy  righteousnesj]  The  expression 
is  somewhat  peculiar.  To  come  into  God's 
righteousness  is  to  be  a  partaker  of  it,  whether 
by  communication  or  imputation;  to  be  an 
object  of  sanctifying  or  justifying  grace.  In 
■this  passage  the  latter  effect  is  undoubtedly 
that  which  the  Psalmist  contemplates.  He 
does  not  pray  that  they  should  remain  in  a 
state  of  unconversion,  not  becoming  righteous, 
but  that  being  unconverted  they  should  not 
be  dealt  with  as  righteous,  suffered^to  prosper 
and  to  escape  punishment. 

28.  book  of  the  iiving]]  See  'Exod.  xxxii. 
3a,  and  compare  Isai.  iv.  3 ;  Dan.  xii.  i;  Phil, 
iv.  3.  The  "  book  of  the  living  "  includes 
all  who  are  preserved  in  this  life  by  the  divine 
goodness,  who  not  only  live,  but  are  deemed 
worthy  to  live.  The  figure  may  be  taken  from 
the  register  in  which  the  names  of  all  citizens 
were  enrolled.     See  Ezek.  xiii.  9. 

with  the  righteous]  This  clause  provfs  that 
the  book  of  the  living  does  not  include  the 
names  of  those  who  are  not  the  objects  of 
God's  love.  Cf.  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  6 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  9, 
and  Luke  x.  20,  "  Your  names  are  written  in 
heaven." 

29.  But  /,  &€.]  This  verse  describes  the 
actual  condition  and  certain  hope  of  the 
Psalmist  in  contrast  to  his  enemies.  They 
are  proud  and  prosperous  but  will  be  brought 
low,  he  is  lowly  and  afHicted  but  will  be 
exalted. 
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30  I  will  praise  the  name  of  God 
with  a  song,  and  will  magnify  him 
with  thanksgiving. 

31  This  also  shall  please  the  Lord 
better  than  an  ox  or  bullock  that  hath 
horns  and  hoofs. 

\^lk  3^  ^^^  "humble  shall  see  ihis^  and 

be  glad :  and  your  heart  shall  live  that 
seek  God. 

33  For  the  Lord  heareth  the  poor, 
and  despiseth  not  his  prisoners. 

34  Let  the  heaven  and  earth  praise 
him,  the  seas,   and  every  thing  that 

tHeb.       ^moveth  therein. 

creepeth.  t^  r>      1         mi  r-r-  1 

35  l^or  Cjou  will  save  Zion,  and 
will  build  the  cities  of  Judah:  that 
they  may  dwell  there,  and  have  it  in 
possession. 

36  The  seed  also  of  his  servants 
shall  inherit  it:  and  they  that  love 
his  name  shall  dwell  therein. 

PSALM  LXX. 

David  soliciteth  God  to  the  speedy  destntction  of 
the  ivicked,  and  preservation  of  the  godly. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David,  to 
brincf  to  remembrance. 


JX/TAKE  haste,  «0  God,  to  deliver  «  Ps.  40. 
■^  ^^    me ;    make  haste  ^  to  help  me,  t  fefb!' 

0  Lord.  tomy'help. 

2  '^Let  them  be  ashamed  and  con-  *Ps.  35.4. 
founded  that  seek  after  my  soul :  let     ^^'  ^^' 
them  be  turned  backward,  and  put  to 
confusion,  that  desire  my  hurt. 

3  Let  them  be  turned  back  for  a  re- 
ward of  their  shame  that  say.  Aha,  aha. 

4  Let  all  those  that  seek  thee  re- 
joice and  be  glad  in  thee :  and  let  such 
as  love  thy  salvation  say  continually, 
Let  God  be  magnified. 

5  But  I  am  poor  and  needy:  make 
haste  unto  me,  O  God :  thou  art  my 
help  and  my  deliverer;  O  Lord, 
make  no  tarrying. 

PSALM  LXXL 

1  David,  in  co7ifidence  of  faith,  and  experience 
of  God''s  favour,  prayeth  both  for  himself 
and  against  the  enemies  of  his  sojd.  14  He 
promiseth  constajicy.  17  He  prayeth  for  per- 
severance. 19  He  praiscth  Gody  and  pro- 
miseth to  do  it  cheerfully. 

IN  ^thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  put  my '^^s-si- 1. 
trust:    let   me   never  be  put   to 
confusion. 


30.  magnify  him  nvith  thanksgiving]  Cf. 
Ps.  1.  14. 

31.  Or,  And  it  shall  please  the  Lord 
better  than  an  ox,  a  bullock  that  hath 
horns  and  hoofs.  The  horns  mark  the 
age  of  the  bullock,  not  under  three  years,  the 
hoofs  its  ceremonial  cleanness,  thus  together 
representing  the  most  perfect  offering  ordained 
by  the  law  ;  cf.  Lev.  xi..3. 

32.  The  verse  may  be  rendered,  The 
humble  have  seen  it,  and  they  will 
rejoice;  let  your  heart  live,  ye  who 
seek  the  Lord.     Cf.  Ps.  xxii.  26. 

33.  his  prisoners']  Those  who  suffer  im- 
prisonment, or  generally,  oppression  and  per- 
secution for  His  sake.  This  expression,  though 
suitable  to  Jeremiah,  is  too  general  to  affect 
the  question  of  authorship.     Cf.  Ps.  Ixviii.  6. 

35.  iy///  Jave  Zion]  The  natural  inference 
from  this  verse  'is  that  Zion  is  in  danger,  and 
that  the  cities  of  Judah  are  destroyed ;  a  com- 
bination which  points  to  the  time  of  Jeremiah, 
yet  is  unsuitable  in  the  mouth  of  that  prophet, 
who,  at  the  very  time  when  he  is  supposed  to 
have  written  this  psalm,  foretold  the  destruc- 
tion of  Zion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wish 
that  God  may  build  the  cities  of  Judah,  com- 
plete and  secure  them,  and  grant  them  for  a 
permanent  possession  to  His  people,  is  one 
which  befits  a  patriotic  king,  and  may  without 


incongruity  be  assigned  to  David.     Cf.  note 
on  Ps.  \l  18. 

Psalm  LXX. 
This  is  taken  with  little  variation  from 
Ps,  xl.,  13th  and  following  verses.  The  name 
Elohim  is  substituted  in  most  places,  but  not 
throughout,  for  Jehovah.  The  inscription 
describes  it  as  a  psalm  "to  bring  to  remem- 
brance," from  which  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred that  it  was  used  by  the  Psalmist  when 
he  brought  a  legal  meat-offering  to  the  altar. 
It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  this  psalm  was 
separated  from  the  context  and  arranged  for 
liturgical  use  by  David,  or  by  a  later  com- 
poser. 

Psalm  LXXL 
This  psalm  has  no  inscription,  but  in  the 
Septuagint  version  it  has  the  title,  "  A  psalm 
of  David,  of  the  sons  of  Jonadab,  and  of 
those  who  were  first  led  captive."  This  pro- 
bably means  that  it  was  composed  by  David, 
but  used  as  especially  suitable  to  their  own 
condition  by  the  Rechabites,  and  by  the  Jews 
of  the  captivity.  It  is  full  of  reminiscences, 
or  direct  quotations  of  other  psalms,  especially 
the  22nd,  35th,  and  40th,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  compilation  by  a  later  writer.  The 
date  and  authorship  are  wholly  uncertain.  It 
consists  of  two  parts.  In  the  first  (i — 11), 
the  author  prays  for  deliverance,  and  describes 
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[v.  2 — 19. 


2  Deliver  me  in  thy  righteousness, 

and  cause  me  to  escape :  incline  thine 

ear  unto  me,  and  save  me. 

♦  Heb.  o  tgg  i-^Qu  ffjy  strong;  habitation, 

me  for  a    whereunto  1  may  contmually  resort: 

Ih^biti'      thou    hast    given    commandment    to 

Hon.         save  me;  for  thou  art  my  rock  and 

my  fortress. 

4  Deliver  me,  O  my  God,  out 
cf  the  hand  of  the  wicked,  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  unrighteous  and  cruel 
man. 

5  For  thou  art  my  hope,  O  Lord 
God:  thou  art  my  trust  from  my 
youth. 

6  By  thee  have  I  been  holden  up 
from  the  womb:  thou  art  he  that 
took  me  out  of  my  mother's  bowels : 
my  praise  shall  be  continually  of 
thee. 

7  I  am  as  a  wonder  unto  many; 
but  thou  art  my  strong  refuge. 

8  Let  my  mouth  be  filled  with 
thy  praise  and  with  thy  honour  all 
the  day. 

9  Cast  me  not  ofF  in  the  time  of 
old  age;  forsake  me  not  when  my 
strength  faileth. 

10  For  mine  enemies  speak  against 
tiieb.  me;  and  they  that  Hay  wait  for  my 
^s^Je.  '  soul  take  counsel  together, 


1 1  Saying,  God  hath  forsaken  him : 
persecute  and  take  him;  for  there  is 
none  to  deliver  him. 

12  O  God,  be  not  far  from  me: 

0  my  God,  make  haste  for  my  help. 

13  Let  them  be  confounded  and 
consumed  that  are  adversaries  to  my 
soul;  let  them  be  covered  with  re- 
proach and  dishonour  that  seek  my 
hurt. 

14  But  I  will  hope  continually, 
and  will  yet  praise  thee  more  and 
more. 

15  My  mouth  shall  shew  forth  thy 
righteousness  and  thy  salvation  all  the 
day;  for  I  know  not  the  numbers 
thereof, 

16  I  will  go  in  the  strength  of 
the  Lord'  God  :  I  will  make  mention 
of  thy  righteousness,  even  of  thine 
only. 

17  O  God,  thou  hast  taught  me 
from  my  youth:    and  hitherto  have 

1  declared  thy  wondrous  works. 

18  Now  also  ^when  I  am  old  and  *^*^'  , 
greyheaded,  O  God,  forsake  me  not;  age  and 
until    I    have   shev/ed   *thy  strength  fH^b!"'^^' 
unto  this  generation,  and  thy  power  ^^^"^earm. 
to  every  one  that  is  to  come. 

19  Thy  righteousness  also,  O  God, 
is   very    high,  who  hast  done  great 


his  sufferings  and  his  hopes  grounded  on  past 
mercies;  in  the  second  (12 — 24),  he  promises 
thanksgiving  and  praise  for  the  triumph  over 
his  enemies  which  he  confidently  anticipates  as 
the  result  of  his  prayers. 

1 — 3.  Compare  these  verses  with  the  com- 
mencement of  Ps.  xxxi.,  I — 3. 

3.  my  strong  habitation]  Or,  as  marg., 
ft  rock  of  babltatlon,  i.e.  a  stronghold  on 
a  rock.  The  figure  is  common  in  the  Davidic 
psalms.     Cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  27. 

5.  my  hope"]  Compare  Jer.  xiv.  8,  xvii. 
13,  L  7,  and  i  Tim.  i.  i ;  Col.  i.  27. 

6.  have  I  been  holden  up]  Compare  Ps. 
xxii.  10.  There  the  Psalmist  represents  him- 
self as  cast  upon  God,  here  as  sustained  by 
Him  from  first  to  last. 

out  of  my  mot  her'' s  bonveh"]     Ps.  Xxii.  9. 

7.  a  twonder]  An  object  of  marvel,  a 
portent,  as  some  suppose,  because  he  had  been 
marvellously  protected  and  delivered  ;  but  as 
others,  more  in  accordance  with  the  context, 
explain  the  word,  a  marvellous  example  of 


God's  punishments.  Thus  Job  was  looked 
upon  by  his  friends.  See  also  Isai.  viii.  18; 
Zech.  ih.  8. 

9.  of  old  age]  This  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  Psalmist  was  growing  old.  See  too  nj.  18. 
The  latter  years  of  David's  life  were  prosper- 
ous, but  visited  by  an  affliction  severe  enough 
to  give  occasion,  to.  these  lamentations :  see 
a  S.  xxiv. 

12,  13.  These  verses  are  apparently  adap- 
tations from  other  psalms,  sc.  xxii.,  xxxv., 
xxxviii.  and  Ix. 

15.  thy  righteousness^  The  attribute  on 
which  all  hope  of  salvation  depends.  God's 
righteousness  is  the  pledge  not  only  of  His 
accepting  the  righteous,  but  of  His  adherence 
to  His  promises  of  mercy  and  forgiveness  to 
penitents. 

16.  of  thine  only]  As  the  only  ground  of 
justification. 

18.  nvhen  I  am  old  and  greyheadecC]  Or, 
near  to  old  age  and  grey  hairs.  The 
Psalmist  is  on  the  verge  of  old  age,  but  not 
yet  arrived  at  it. 


V.    20- 
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things:    O    God,    who  is   like    unto 
thee ! 

20  Thou^  which  hast  shewed  me 
great  and  sore  troubles,  shalt  quicken 
me  again,  and  shalt  bring  me  up  again 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth. 

21  Thou  shalt  increase  my  great- 
ness, and  comfort  me  on  every  side. 

tHeb.  22  I  will  also  praise  thee  ^with  the 

hlsiru-'    psaltery,  even  thy  truth,  O  my  God: 

%a/if4-     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^"^S  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^P' 
O  thou  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

23  My  lips  shall  greatly  rejcice 
when  I  sing  unto  thee ;  and  my  soul, 
which  thou  hast  redeemed. 

24  My  tongue  also  shall  talk  of 
thy  righteousness  all  the  day  long: 
for  they  are  confounded,  for  they  are 
brought  unto  shame,  that  seek  my 
hurt. 


PSALM  LXXII. 

I  David,  praying  for  Solomon^  shexveth  the 
goodness  and  glory  of  his,  in  type,  and  in 
truth,  of  Christ'' s  kingdom.  18  He  blesseth 
God. 

A  Psalm  Hfor  Solomon.  i 

GIVE   the    king  thy  judgments, 
O  God,  and  thy  righteousness 
unto  the  king's  son. 

2  He  shall  judge  thy  people  with 
righteousness,  and  thy  poor  with  judg- 
ment. 

3  The  mountains  shall  bring  peace 
to  the  people,  and  the  little  hills,  by 
righteousness. 

4  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the 
people,  he  shall  save  the  children  of 
the  needy,  and  shall  break  in  pieces 
the  oppressor. 

5  They  shall  fear  thee  as  long  as 


Or,  of. 


thy  strength']  Or,  "  Thy  arm,"  the  mani- 
festation oi  putting  forth  of  the  divine  power. 

19.  <who  is  like  unto  thee!']  The  motto  of 
the  Maccabees.  Compare  also  Ps.  Ixxxix.  6,  8. 

22.  ivith  the  psaltery]  Literally,  "  with 
an  instrument  of  a  lute,"  a  periphrasis  which 
may  perhaps  indicate  a  later  age  than  David's. 

Holy  One  of  Israel]  A  name  of  God  very 
often  used  by  Isaiah,  but  which  occurs  twice 
only  in  the  psalms.  Jeremiah  also  uses  it 
twice. 

Psalm  LXXII. 
This  psalm  is  attributed  in  the  inscription 
to  Solomon ;  and  it  bears  strong  indications  of 
his  authorship :  the  style  resembles  that  of  the 
Proverbs,  and  is  different  from  the  Davidic 
psalms:  the  allusions  to  distant  lands,  to  an 
extended  and  peaceful  dominion,  and  a  certain 
air  of  calm  and  cheerful  reflection,  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  son  of  David.  It  was  probably 
composed  early  in  the  king's  reign  for  liturgical 
recitation,  a  form  in  which  the  people  might 
give  expression  to  loyal  and  devout  aspirations, 
connected  with  the  head  of  the  Theocratic 
kingdom.  Hence  the  Messianic  tone  which 
pervades  the  whole:  the  author  felt  himself  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  ideal  and  future 
Messiah;  his  prayers  and  hopes  reach  far  be- 
yond his  own  sphere;  they  are  fulfilled  only 
in  Christ.  This  psalm  is  thus  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  that  portion  of  Messianic  pro- 
phecy which  sets  forth  the  kingly  office  of 
the  Saviour.  The  Hebrews  of  Solomon's 
age  may  possibly  not  have  distinguished  be- 
tween the  type  and  the  antitype,  and  may 
have  expected  a  realization  of  the  old  national 
hopes  in  the  person  of  one  so  richly  gifted 


as  their  young,  beautiful,  v/ise,  and  prosper- 
ous king :  but  the  Psalmist's  spirit  was  under 
the  control  of  a  Power,  which  prompted  utter- 
ances, in  which  the  Church  of  all  ages  has 
found  announcements  of  Christ. 

for  Solomon]  Or,  "  of  Solomon,"  literally, 
"to  Solomon;"  precisely  the  same  form  is 
used  here  as  in  the  inscriptions  of  psalms  as- 
signed to  David.  It  marks  authorship.  See 
Ps.  xlvi.,  inscription. 

1.  the  king]  The  Targum,  representing 
the  old  Hebrew  tradition,  renders  this  "  the 
King  Messiah." 

thy  righteousness]  The  righteousness,  w^hich 
belongs  to  the  kingly  office,  is  thus  repre- 
sented as  a  communication  of  the  divine  at- 
tribute. The  Psalmist  sees  in  the  king's  son 
the  recipient  and  channel  of  all  righteousness ; 
hence  the  application  to  Christ. 

the  king's  son]  Solomon  naturally  lays  stress 
on  this  point:  the  promises  made  to  David 
had  special  reference  to  his  son. 

2.  He  shall  Judge,  See]  Cf.  Isai.  xi.  3,  4, 
xxxii.  I. 

3.  The  mountains  and  hills  represent  the 
whole  land,  of  which  they  are  the  most  promi- 
nent objects.  The  whole  country  will  overflow 
Avith  the  peace  which  is  the  result  of  righte- 
ousness. 

4.  Compare  Job  xxix.  la — 17;  Isai.  xi.  4. 
children  of  the  needy]     Cf.  dvaTr]ua)v  nalBes, 

'II.'  $.  151,  a  common  idiom  in  Hebrew  and 
Hellenistic  Greek;  see  Cremer,  'Biblische 
Gracitat,'  s.  v.  vtos-. 

5.  fear  thee]  Thee,  that  is,  God.  True 
religion  will  be  the  great  and  permanent  re- 
sult of  righteous  government. 
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[v.  6—15. 


the  sun  and  moon  endure,  through- 
out all  generations. 

6  He  shall  come  down  like  rain 
upon  the  mown  grass :  as  showers 
that  water  the  earth. 

7  In  his  days  shall  the  righteous 
^^«^.       flourish;  and  abundance  of  peace  ^so 

////there     ,  ',  ,  ,       ^ 

be*w        long  as  the  moon  encluretn. 

tnoon.  g  y{q  shall  have  dominion  also  from 

sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto 

the  ends  of  the  earth. 

9  They  that  dwell  in  the  wilder- 
ness shall  bow  before  him;  and  his 
enemies  shall  lick  the  dust. 

10  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of 
the    isles   shall    bring    presents:    the 


kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  ofter 
gifts. 

11  Yea,  all  kings  shall  fall  down 
before  him:  all  nations  shall  serve 
him. 

12  For  he  shall  deliver  the  needy 
when  he  crieth;  the  poor  also,  and 
him  that  hath  no  helper. 

13  He  shall  spare  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  shall  save  the  souls  of  the 
needy. 

14  He  shall  redeem  their  soul  from 
deceit  and  violence :  and  precious 
shall  their  blood  be  in  his  sight. 

15  And  he  shall  live,  and  to  him^Heb. 
*shall  be  given  of  the  gold  of  Sheba:  ^IJ.  '^ 


as  long^  &c.]  Literally,  "with  the  sun 
and  before  the  moon,"  but  our  A.V.  gives 
the  true  sense.     Cf.  Luke  i.  t,^' 

6.  like  rain']  Solomon  undoubtedly  refers 
to,  and  adopts,  his  father's  description  of  the 
righteous  ruler.  See  z  S.  xxiii.  4.  Compare 
Hos,  vi.  3. 

mo^n  grass]  This  is  undoubtedly  correct ; 
cf,  Amos  vii.  i;  the  Prayer-book,  "fleece," 
follows  the  old  versions. 

7.  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth]  Lit.  as 
in  marg.  till  the  moon  be  no  more.  Cf. 
Job  xiv.  12.  This  passage  is  important  as 
shewing  that  the  idea  of  a  King  whose  reign 
should  last  to  the  end  of  time  was  distinctly 
present  to  the  Psalmist's  mind.  It  determines 
the  Messianic  character  of  the  whole  compo- 
sition.    Cf.  Isai.  ii.  4. 

8.  The  kingdom  was  to  *be  universal,  ex- 
tending to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  Israelitish  realm  under  David  and 
Solomon  was  sufficient  to  suggest  the  hope, 
and  might  be  regarded  by  the  Psalmist  as  a 
pledge  of  its  realization,  but  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  verses  this  declaration 
is  ftrictly  Messianic. 

from  the  river]  i.e.  the  Euphrates.  The 
sovereignty  of  Solomon  over  tributary  peoples 
extended  to  the  Euphrates;  but  that  limit 
was  but  the  commencement  of  the  dominion 
which  the  ideal  King  would  exercise  over  the 
whole  world.     Cf.  Ps.  ii.  8,  ex.  2. 

10.  Tarshish  and  the  isles  represent  the 
west,  of  which  vague  but  impressive  accounts 
were  brought  to  Palestine  by  the  Phoenicians, 
whose  commerce  at  that  time  extended  to  the 
south-west  of  England.  Sheba,  in  Arabia, 
and  Seba  {i.e.  Meroe,  according  to  Josephus, 
*Antt.'  II,  X.  2),  represent  the  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  Cf.  x  K.  x.  i,  and  note  on 
Gen.  X.  7. 


offer  gifts]  Not  merely  in  token  of  friend- 
ship, but  of  subjection:  all  powers  of  the 
earth  will  be  tributary  to  the  King. 

12.  For]  The  connection  of  thought  is 
observable.  The  extension  of  the  King's 
dominion  is  the  result  not  of  military  force, 
but  of  moral  influence;  all  nations  will  be 
won  by  the  righteousness  of  His  sway,  more 
especially  by  His  care  for  the  poor  and  af- 
flicted. See  Drcchsler  on  Isai.  ix.  7.  This 
is  important  as  shewing  how  completely  Jew- 
ish anticipations  of  the  Messianic  epoch  are 
opposed  to  the  plain  statements  of  Hebrew 
prophecy. 

<when  he  crieth]  sc.  for  help.  Job  xxix.  12, 
where  both  clauses  occur. 

the  poor  also^  and  him]  Or,  and  the  poor 
who  hath  no  helper.  Thus  LXX.,  Vulg., 
and  Jerome.  Job  I.e.  has  "the  orphan,  who 
hath  no  helper." 

13.  the  poiit  < and  needy]  Or,  the  "weak 
and  needy. 

14.  deceit]  Ps,  xxxvi.  3 ;  here  fraud  and 
extortion  are  specially  meant. 

precious  shall  their  blood,  &c.]  i  S.  xxvi. 
21 ;  2  K.  i.  13.  As  King  He  will  be  merciful 
and  just;  as  Saviour  He  will  redeem  them 
with  His  own  precious  blood. 

15.  he  shall  live]  It  is  questioned  who  is 
the  subject  of  this  and  the  following  clauses. 
The  words  rendered  literally  are,  "  And  he 
shall  live,  and  he  shall  give  to  Him  of  the 
gold  of  Saba,  and  he  shall  pray  for  Him  con- 
tinually, and  shall  bless  Him  every  day."  On 
the  whole  it  seems  most  natural  to  take  the 
man  who  has  Ix^n  delivered  by  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  King  as  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence. His  life  is  saved,  and  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  he  brings  costly  gifts  "of 
the  gold  of  Sheba,"  prays  for  the  King's  pro- 
sperity, and  blesses  His  name  unceasingly.  To 
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prayer  also  shall  be  made  for  him  con- 
tinually;  and  daily  shall  he  be  praised. 

16  There  shall  be  an  handful  of 
corn  in  the  earth  upon  the  top  of 
the  mountains ;  the  fruit  thereof  shall 
shake  like  Lebanon :  and  they  of  the 
city  shall  flourish  like  grass  of  the 
earth. 

17  His  name  ^  shall  endure  forever: 
kisfaiJur's\\)\%  name  shall  be  continued  as  Ions; 

iMmeJor  .  .  1     11    1        1  1  1 

ever,         as  the  sun :  and  men  shall  be  blessed 


f  Heb. 
shall  be. 
tHeb. 
shall  be  as 
a  son  to 
cofttinue 


in    him:    all  nations  shall  call  him 
blessed. 

18  Blessed  he  the  Lord  God,  the 
God  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth  won- 
drous things. 

19  And  blessed  he  his  glorious 
name  for  ever:  and  let  the  whole 
earth  be  filled  with  his  glory ;  Amen, 
and  Amen. 

20  The  prayers  of  David  the  son 
of  Jesse  are  ended. 


this  explanation,  which  Hupfeld  holds  to  be 
the  only  one  grammatically  admissible,  there 
is  the  obvious  objection  that  the  "  poor  man  " 
would  not  offer  gold  of  Sheba;  rich  offerings, 
however,  would  naturally  be  made  by  sub- 
jects saved  from  oppression.  Dr  Kay  renders, 
"and  He  shall  live:  and  one  shall  give  to  Him 
of  Sheba's  gold ;  and  He  shall  make  interces- 
sion continually  for  him,  all  day  long  shall  he 
bless  Him."  But  though  it  is  quite  possible 
that  different  subjects  may  be  supplied  for  the 
separate  clauses,  the  changes  in  this  rendering 
appear  somewhat  abrupt. 

16.  There  shall  be ^  Sec. 1  Or,  May  there 
be  abundance  of  corn  in  the  land,  on 
the  top  of  mountains.  "  Handful"  in  the 
A.V.  follows  a  Hebrew  tradition;  but  the 
meaning  "abundance"  given  by  the  Syriac, 
and  supported  by  Heb.,  Chald.,  and  Arabic 
usage,  is  accepted  by  modern  critics,  and  is 
better  adapted  to  the  context.  The  LXX. 
o-ryjpty/ia  is  not  easily  accounted  for.  Symm. 
'ixyo9  Tpocfirjs. 

mountains']  See  v.  3.  There  are  traces  of 
cultivation  extending  up  the  terraced  sides  to 
tlie  summit  of  the  mountains  of  Palestine — a 
well-known  evidence  of  former  prosperity. 
Cf.  2  S.  i.  21. 

the  fruit  thereof]  The  ripened  com  on  the 
heights  will  rustle  in  the  wind  like  the  foliage 
on  Lebanon.  "  Shake  "  or  "  rustle"  is  prefer- 
able to  "  wave;"  the  word  denotes  movement 
and  sound. 

Hkegrass'\  A  different  word  meaning  grass 
is  used  f.  6 ;  the  Hebrew  word  in  this  pas- 


sage includes  all  herbs.  Cf.  Job  v.  25.  On 
the  rapid  increase  of  a  regenerate  people  in 
Messianic  times,  see  Ps.  ex.  3 ;    Isai.   ix.  3, 

xlix.  20. 

17.  His  name  shall  endure]  Or,  "  May 
His  name  be  for  ever."  This  is  at  once  a 
prayer  and  a  prophecy.  Cf.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  15, 
Ixxxix.  36. 

his  name]  Or,  "  may  His  name  be  re- 
newed so  long  as  the  sun  shineth."  The  He- 
brew word  for  "renewed"  occurs  only  in 
this  passage,  but  the  meaning  is  not  disputed  ; 
His  name  will  produce  a  new  progeny,  will  be 
continued  by  every  renewed  race.  See  Note 
below. 

and  men  shall  he  blessed^  Cf.  Gen.  xxii.  18, 
xxvi.  4.  Lit.  shall  bless  themselves.  This  im- 
plies a  consciousness  and  recognition  of  the 
blessing.  It  is  more,  as  Dr  Kay  observes, 
than  "  be  blessed,"  in  Gen.  xii.  3,  xxvi.  4. 

all  nations]     Luke  i.  48. 

18, 19.     See  Ps.  xli.  13. 

18.  ^vho  only  doeth  (wondrous  things]  See 
Job  v.  9. 

20.  This  verse  marks  the  close  of  the 
collection,  which  contains  at  least  sixty  psalms 
ascribed  to  David,  and  probably  bore  as  a 
formal  designation,  "  The  Prayers  of  David." 
In  the  next  book  one  psalm  only  is  assigned 
to  David.  The  title  David  the  son  of  Jesse 
recalls  the  last  words  of  David,  2  S.  xxiii.  i ;  it 
was  evidently  here,  as  in  that  passage,  assumed 
by  the  king  himself,  both  in  memory  of  his 
comparatively  humble  origin,  and  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name  Jesse,  or  Yishai. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  lxxii. 


17. 


N.B.    The  Cethib  (i''j%  yanin)  is  preferable     by  Sepp, '  Leben  Jesu,' Vol.  vi.  p.  517.    They 
to  the  Keri  (|"I3\  yinnon).    It  is  noticeable  that     rightly  apprehended  the  meaning  of  regenera 


the  Rabbins  took  "Yinnon"  to  be  a  proper 
name.  "  Why  shall  Messiah  be  called  Yinnon  ? 
Because  He  shall  raise  those  who  sleep  in  the 
earth,"  see  'Midrash  Mishle/  f.  53,  3,  quoted 


tion  involved  in  the  word,  applying  it,  how- 
ever, not  to  the  creation  of  a  new  people,  but 
to  the  resurrection,  which  our  Lord  calls  "  the 
regeneration,"  TraXtyyeueo-ia,  Matt.  xix.  28. 
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I  Or, 

A  Psalm 


PSALM  LXXIII. 

The  prophet^  prn'ailing  in  a  temptation,  i 
shnoeth  the  occasion  thereof,  the  prosperity  of 
the  wicked.  13  The  wound  given  thereby, 
diffidence.  15  The  victory  over  it,  knoivledge 
of  God'' s  purpose,  in  destroying  of  the  wicked ^ 
and  sustaining  the  righteous. 

I A  Psalm  of  Asaph. 


•fo^Kr/!'  'n^RULY  God  U  good  to  Israel, 
t  Heb.  J^       even  to  such  as  arc  ^  of  a  clean 

heart. 


Heb.  I 

clean  of  -*• 

iucrt. 


1  But  as  for  me,  my  feet  were  al- 
most gone  J  my  steps  had  well  nigh 
slipped. 

3  '*For  I  was  envious  at  the  foolish,  pJ°^=^^'7 
w;/?^«Isawthe  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  jer.  12.  i. 

4  For  there  are  no  bands  in  their 
death:  but  their streno;th /^  ^ firm.        tHeb 


5  They  are  not  ^  in  trouble  as  other 


in  the 
trouble  of 

men;  neither  are  they  plagued  Uike  o^her '«'•«• 
other  men.  wm.' 


IlllKD  BOOK.     Psalms  LXXIII.— LXXXIX. 


The  psalms  in  this  book  differ  in  some 
important  points  from  the  preceding.  Eleven 
are  attributed  to  Asaph,  four  to  the  sons  of 
Korah,  one  to  Ethan,  and  one  only  to  David. 
Their  character  is  for  the  most  part  didactic, 
grave,  solemn,  and  sententious.  They  are 
pen'aded  by  a  deep  feeling  of  melancholy, 
relieved  however  by  flashes  of  spiritual  hope; 
containing  at  once  the  most  harrow^ing  de- 
scriptions of  national  calamities,  and  the  clearest 
anticipations  of  a  futurity  of  blessedness.  It 
is  observable  that  from  the  forty-second,  t^ 
the  pi(j\)ty-fniu-th  p«^lms  the  nnme  F.lnfiirri- 
^^n«^d  fllmftf^^  pvr]n<;ivp1y      This  is  COnclusivC 

against  the  assumption  that  such  an  usage 
indicates  an  early  date,  for  these  psalms, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  belong  to  the  post- 
Davidic  period,  and  are  even  assigned  in  part 
by  some  critics  to  a  far  later  age. 

Psalm  LXXIII. 
This  psalm  may  have  been  composed  by 
Asaph,  the  contemporary  of  David,  but  the 
name  appears  to  have  been  borne  by  some  of 
his  descendants.  The  indications  of  date  are 
uncertain.  The  progress  or  triumph  of  un- 
godliness is  a  feature  common  to  every  age, 
nor  are  the  complaints  stronger  than  those 
found  in  the  psalms  of  David.  The  apostasy 
of  which  the  Psalmist  speaks  is  rather  moral 
than  ceremonial ;  the  unbelief  rather  of  prac- 
tical atheism  than  of  heathenish  superstition. 
The  sanctuary  is  still  standing  (17),  the  Psalm- 
ist goes  there  for  instruction  and  comfort. 
The  belief  in  a  future  retribution  is  definite 
(24),  not  like  that  of  Job,  a  strong  aspiration, 
or  even  subjective  conviction,  but  based  on 
the  divine  promise.  The  language  is  archaic, 
and  the  style  somewhat  obscure,  resembling  to 
some  extent  the  book  of  Job,  with  which  the 
author  was  evidently  familiar.  Upon  the  whole 
it  appears  most  probable  that  we  have  here 
a  product  of  the  Solomonian  age,  written  at 
a  season  when  a  turbulent  and  corrupt  nobility 
had  the  upper  hand,  and  vicious  habits  were 
taking  deep  root  in  the  nation.  A  few  years 
Ix^fore  the  death  of  Solomon,  or  the  period 
immediately  following  the  accession  of  his  son, 
would  supply  abundant  materials  for  such  re- 
flections. 


A  Psalm  of  Asaph']  Literally,  "to  or  for 
Asaph,"  as  in  the  margin ;  but  the  word  gene- 
rally denotes  authorshijj.  See  note  ^mi  title 
ofPs.  Ixxii.  -' ,   ^      '  v^  .  .^-3^ 

1.  Truly]  Or,  Verily,  a&Tfiffi?i3.  The 
word  so  rendered  indiqates  the  result  of  a 
mental  struggle,  it  speaks  of  doubts  satisfied, 
and  obstinate  questionings  silenced.  Dr  Kay 
has  "only;"  but  scarcely  in  accordance  with 
English  usage. 

e-ven  to  such  as  are  of  a  clean  heart]  Or, 
to  the  pure  in  heart.  Thus  our  Lord, 
"  blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God."  God  reveals  His  goodness  on  this 
condition.  Sin  is  the  mist  which  intercepts 
the  light  and  warmth  of  His  presence.  Cf. 
Ps.  xxiv.  4. 

2.  ivell  nigh]  An  admirable  description 
of  the  eff"ects  of  evil  influence.  The  Psalmist 
is  like  a  man  standing  on  slippery  ground, 
and  scarcely  able  to  retain  his  footing  against 
a  rushing  stream :  all  but  borne  along  by  the 
current  of  popular  opinion. 

3.  envious]  The  cardinal  temptation.  Cf. 
Job  xxi.  7,  where  the  feeling  is  brought  out 
with  its  results. 

the  foolish]  The  word  implies  empty  boast- 
ing, fools  exulting  in  their  impiety.  See  note 
on  Ps.  v.  5.     Dr  Kay  has  "  boastful." 

the  prosperity]  Literally,  "  the  peace."  The 
great  trial  was  to  see  the  boastfulness  of  the 
wicked  apparently  justified  by  their  security 
and  success. 

4.  no  hands]  This  is  generally  imderstood 
to  mean,  the  wicked  go  through  no  severe 
struggles,  mental  or  bodily,  in  their  death; 
they  die  easily,  without  fear  or  pain.  Thus 
Job  xxi.  13,  "they  spend  their  days  in  wealth, 
and  in  a  moment  go  down  to  the  grave,"  and 
v.  23,  "  in  full  strength,  being  wholly  at  ease 
and  quiet."  The  word  occurs  elsewhere  only 
in  Isai.  Iviii.  6.  This  indeed  is  the  natural  and 
obvious  sense;  but  late  commentator  (De- 
litzsch,  Hupfeld,  &c.)  object  that  the  Psalmist 
would  hardly  begin  with  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  and  they  therefore  suggest  other  ren- 
derings, such  as,  the  wicked  have  no  pains  or 
afHiction  until  their  death,  or  not  such  as 
cause  death:  the  objection,  however,  seems  to 
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6  Therefore  pride  compasseth  them 
about  as  a  chain;  violence  covereth 
them  as  a  garment. 

7  Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fat- 
fHeb.  ness:  Hhey  have  more  than  heart 
Z'^""''   could  wish. 

^J/"!he^'        8  xhey  are  corrupt,  and  speak  wick- 
/leart.       edly  concerning  oppression :  they  speak 

loftily. 

9  They  set  their  mouth  against  the 

heavens,    and    their   tongue    walketh 

through  the  earth. 


10  Therefore  his  people  return 
hither:  and  waters  of  a  full  cup  are 
wrung  out  to  them. 

1 1  And  they  say,  How  doth  God 
know  ?  and  is  there  knowledge  in  the 
most  High? 

12  Behold,  these  are  the  ungodly, 
who  prosper  in  the  world;  they  in- 
crease in  riches. 

13  Verily  I  have  cleansed  my  heart 
in  vain,  and  washed  my  hands  in  in- 
nocency. 


have  little  weight ;  of  all  trials  to  the  ob- 
server that  of  a  peaceful,  fearless  death  ending 
a  life  of  wickedness  is  the  severest.  It  has 
probably  caused  more  fallings  away  than  any 
other,  and  would  naturally  present  itself  first 
to  the  Psalmist's  spirit.     See  Note  below. 

their  strength  is  Jirm\  Literally,  "  fat,"  as 
in  the  margin,  but  "firm"  expresses  the  real 
meaning;  their  body  is  sound,  unbroken  by 
disease  or  suffering  to  the  very  hour  of  death. 
We  have  "the  rich  man"  of  the  parable  faring 
sumptuously,  till  surprised  by  sudden  and 
painless  death.  The  word  rendered  ' '  strength  " 
occurs  only  in  this  passage.  Ges.  s.  v.  renders 
it  "body." 

5.  They  are  not  in  trouble^  &:c.]  Or,  They 
have  no  part  in  the  trouble  of  men, 
nor  are  they  plagued  with  other  men. 
Even  in  times  of  national  calamities  and  visit- 
ations they  seem  exempt;  famine  and  disease 
carry  off"  the  poor,  while  the  rich  oppressor  is 
living  in  luxury.  This  points  to  a  period  of 
general  suffering,  not  however  of  foreign  in- 
vasion, when  the  rich  are  the  chief  losers,  but 
rather  to  such  a  period  as  that  described  by 
Amos  vi.  I — 6,  and  Isai.  ii.  7 ;  such  as  pro- 
bably preceded  the  death  of  Solomoii.  >^j,ien'' 
the  people  were  well-nigh  exhausted  by^exac- 
tions,  which  brought  about  the  revolution 
after  his  death. 

6.  a  chain]  The  gold  chain,  indicating 
the  rank  of  the  noble,  and  symbolizing  his 
pride.  The  original  is  far  more  striking,  but 
quite  untranslateable.  Pride,  so  to  speak,  necks 
them,  covers  their  neck,  gives  it  stiffness,  clings 
to  it  as  a  chain  of  massive  gold. 

garment]  The  long  flowing  robe  bright 
with  gorgeous  colours  and  embroidery  is  an 
apt  symbol  of  the  luxurious  nobility  living 
on  the  spoils  of  an  oppressed  and  plundered 
people,     Cf.  Ps.  cix.  18. 

7.  stand  out  ^ith  fatness]  It  is  strange 
that  an  image  so  striking  and  so  true  should 
have  been  meddled  with — the  projecting  eye 
of  the  full-fed  oppressor  completes  the  picture. 
Cf.  Job  XV.  ay;  Ps.  xvii.  10. 

they  have  more  than  heart  could  ^ish]     Or, 


the  imaginations  of  their  heart  over- 
flow, i.  e.  all  their  words  express  without 
restraint  or  shame  the  inward  imaginings  of 
hearts  full  of  wickedness.  Thus  Hupfeld  and 
nearly  all  modern  critics.  The  word  rendered 
"imaginations"  is  used  of  figures  painted  or 
carved  on  walls,  especially  of  heathen  temples 
(cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  i;  Ezek.  viii.  la);  "idolatrous 
fancies"  would  express  the  true  sense. 

8.  This  verse  explains  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. It  may  be  rendered.  They  sneer, 
and  speak  wickedly  of  oppression; 
they  speak  haughtily,  lit.  "from  a 
height."  There  is  no  disguise,  no  hypocrisy, 
no  shame  or  fear ;  what  they  think  they  say, 
they  exult  in  their  crimes:  they  see  in  them 
proofs  of  nobility,  of  superiority  to  men. 

9.  The  boasting  has  two  objects ;  against 
heaven  it  takes  the  form  of  blasphemy,  against 
m.an  that  of  threatening  or  calumny:  "the 
walking  through  the  earth"  is  a  phrase  espe- 
cially used  of  calumny ;  the  wicked,  like  Satan 
(see  Job  i.  7),  go  to  and  fro  inventing  and 
propagating  slanc'ers,  Perowne  says,  ' '  not 
against  but  in  the  heavens,"  but  Hupfeld  shews 
that  the  rendering  "against,"  which  is  that  of 
all  ancient,  and  most  modern,  commentators, 
is  probably  correct. 

10.  Or,  Therefore  his  (or  my)  people 
turn  hither,  and  full  waters  are 
swallowed  hy  them.  The  meaning  of 
this  striking,  but  somewhat  obscure,  passage 
appears  to  be,  the  people,  corrupted  by  their 
example  and  boasts,  run  after  them  and 
imbibe  all  their  principles  without  hesitation. 
The  figure  of  drinking  iniquity  like  water  is 
found  in  Job  xv.  16.  Thus  we  read  of  drink- 
ing shame,  suffering,  and  death.  See  Note 
below. 

il.  The  result  is  open  and  avowed  dis- 
belief in  God's  providence.  The  success  of 
wickedness,  if  permanent  as  they  hold  it  to  be, 
is  incompatible  with  faith  in  His  knowledge 
and  power.     Cf.  Job  xxi.  13. 

12.  Behold]  This  verse  expresses  the  re- 
sult of  mere  outward  observation.  Behold 
these  are  wicked,  and  (yet)  prosperous 
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14  For  all  the  day  long  have  I  been 
plagued,  and  '  chastened  every  morning. 

15  If"  I  say,  I  will  speak  thus;  be- 
hold, I  should  offend  against  the  gene- 
ration of  thy  children. 

16  When  I  thought  to  know  this, 
t  Heb.       ^  it  was  too  painful  for  mc ; 

17  Until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary 
'y-  of  God ;  then  understood  I  their  end. 


tHeb. 
ttty  chas- 
tisement 
was. 


(/  was 
Libour  in 
mine 


18  Surely  thou  didst  set  them  in 
slippery  places:  thou  castedst  them 
down  into  destruction. 

19  How  are  they  brought  into  deso- 
lation, as  in  a  moment !  tliey  are  ut- 
terly consumed  with  terrors. 

20  As  a  dream  when  one  awaketh  ; 
so^  O  Lord,  when  thou  awakest,  thou 
shalt  despise  their  image. 


for  ever,  they  increase  in  strength. 
The  Psalmist  is  supposed  to  be  quoting  an- 
other's words;  but  he  is  evidently  expressing 
his  own  former  feelings,  and  presents  the 
problem  broadly,  without  reserve,  nearly  in 
the  same  words  as,  and  entirely  in  the  same 
spirit  which  breathes  in,  the  book  of  Job.  On 
the  one  side  a  godless  race  of  nobles,  rich, 
strong,  without  shame,  remorse,  or  misgiving, 
surrounded  by  abject  followers ;  on  the  other, 
innocence,  not  only  unrequited,  but  suffering 
affiictions,  such  as  throughout  the  Old  Test- 
ament are  especially  attributed  to  divine 
wrath. 

14.  plagued^    See  t.  5. 

15.  /  ivill  speak  thus]  Or,  *'  I  will  tell  it 
out  thus,"  openly  declare  that  such  is  the  real 
state  of  things  in  the  world.  There  are  two 
stages  of  indignation,  the  inner  feeling,  and 
the  outward  expression;  from  the  latter  the 
Psalmist  is  preserved  by  his  consciousness  of 
the  ill  effects  which  it  would  produce ;  it 
would  be  treachery  to.  G/ad's  people.  See 
Note  below. 

offend]  The  word,  if  taken  in  the  New 
Testament  sense  of  putting  a  stumblingblock 
or  temptation  in  the  way,  gives  the  substantial 
meaning  of  the  original,  which,  however,  may 
be  more  closely  rendered  "L  should  have  be- 
trayed," "dealt  unfaithfully  with." 

16.  myen  I  thought]  The  word  indicates 
a  process  of  meditation;  the  Psalmist  first 
tried  to  discover  a  rational  account  of  the 
anomalies  in  the  world's  government,  but  the 
attempt  resulted  in  nothing  but  confusion  and 
trouble.  Like  Job  and  his  friends,  he  could 
arrive  at  no  conclusion. 

too  painful]  Or,  "grievous,"  in  the  two- 
fold sense  of  painful  and  hurtful,  leading  to 
sinful  as  well  as  melancholy  thoughts,  such  for 
instance  as  were  entertained  by  Job,  and  not 
overcome  without  a  divine  revelation.  The 
word  is  rendered  "travail,"  and  "vanity,"  in 
Eccles.  iv.  4. 

17.  into  the  sanctuary  of  God]  The  trans- 
lation is  quite  correct,  though  in  the  original 
the  word  is  plural,  "the  sanctuaries  of  God." 
There  in  "the  calmness  of  the  sacred  courts" 
(Kay),  and  in  answer  to  prayer,  the  Psalmist 
found  the  solution  which  no  effort  of  thought 


could  attain :  he  evidently  speaks  of  an  inward, 
subjective  movement  of  consciousness,  but  one 
prompted  by  God's  Spirit. 

then  understood  I  their  end]  This  does  not 
exactly  mean  the  termination  of  their  life,  but, 
as  the  word  literally  signifies,  their  after  des- 
tiny, their  ultimate  portion.  Up  to  the  end 
of  their  life,  as  he  points  out  in  the  first  place 
(y.  4),  they  are  supposed  to  be  prosperous. 
Cf.  Prov.  xxiii.  17,  18.  The  retribution  must 
therefore  be  after  death,  or  not  at  all.  In  the 
three  following  verses  five  points  are  enu- 
merated, in  which  the  Psalmist  finds  a  proof 
of  divine  judgment. 

18.  slippery  places]  Their  position  is  ut- 
terly insecure,  "they  seem  to  stand,  but  have 
no  hold."     Cf.  Ps.  xxxv.  6. 

destruction]  ^Vhen  they  fall,  their  ruin  is  ab- 
solute, without  hope  of  recovery,  Ps.  Ixxiv.  3. 

19.  in  a  moment]  Their  ruin  is  sudden, 
comes  on  them  without  warning ;  this  touches 
the  complaint  that  "they  have  no  bands  in 
their  death." 

consumed  (with  terrors]  The  terrors  are 
not  mere  alarms,  with  the  horror  comes  de- 
struction. The  word  occurs  very  frequently 
in  Job,  sc.  xviii.  11,  xxiv.  17,  xxvii.  20,  xxx. 
15. 

20.  ivhen  thou  awakest]  Or,  arisest. 
This  translation  is  adopted  by  nearly  all 
critics  (see  Note  below) :  God's  arising  refers 
of  course  to  the  manifestation  of  His  justice; 
cf.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  6s- 

their  image]  A  fine  expression,  denoting 
the  unsubstantial  character  of  that  outward 
show  which  had  disturbed  the  Psalmist; 
the  word  is  especially  applied  to  idols,  and 
probably  means  a  shadowy  form. 

Strictly  speaking,  all  these  points  describe 
simply  the  destruction,  death  and  ruin  of  the 
guilty;  but  they  involve  the  thought  that  there 
is  an  absolute  difference  between  their  fate 
and  that  of  the  righteous ;  and  inasmuch  as 
that  difference  cannot  consist  merely  in  the 
termination  of  existence,  however  sudden  and 
terrible,  since  it  is  but  the  common  fate  of 
all,  and  in  evil  times  most  frequently  that 
of  the  patriot  and  martyr,  it  must  needs 
refer  to  the  state  after  death.  In  the  Old 
Testament  we  have  no  distinct  notice  of  a 
futurity  of  agony  appointed  to  the  wicked, 
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21    Thus  my  heart   was   grieved, 
and  I  was  pricked  in  my  reins. 
'Heb.  22  So  foolish  was  I,   and  h'gno- 

+  Heb!""' '  rant :     I    was    as    a    beast    ^  before 

withi/iee.    ^j^gg^ 

23  Nevertheless  I  ^/«  continually 
with  thee:  thou  hast  holden  me  by 
my  right  hand. 

24  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy 
counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me  to 
glory. 

25  Whom  have  I  in   heaven   but 


rock. 


thee?    and  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  I  desire  beside  thee. 

26  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth  : 
hut  God  /jthe  ^strength  of  my  heart,  tHeb. 
and  my  portion  for  ever. 

27  For,  lo,  they  that  are  far  from 
thee  shall  perish :  thou  hast  destroyed 
all  them  that  go  a  whoring  from  thee. 

28  But  it  is  good  for  me  to  drav/ 
near  to  God :  I  have  put  my  trust  in 
the  Lord  God,  that  I  may  declare  all 
thy  works. 


but  we  have  here  a  vision  of  hopelessness, 
horror,  and  contempt.  The  last  expression 
suggests  the  thought  afterwards  developed 
in  Dan.  xii.  2.  The  word  "image"  implies 
a  continued,  though  unsubstantial,  existence; 
the  form  of  the  man  will  remain,  though, 
divested  of  all  that  disguised  its  misery  and 
corruption,  it  will  be  an  object  of  "everlast- 
ing contempt."  A  future  judgment  with 
everlasting  issues,  if  not  declared,  is  implicitly 
contained,  in  this  passage. 

21,  22.  The  Psalmist  now  reviews  and 
condemns  his  hasty  thoughts ;  the  connection 
of  thought  is  rather  obscure  in  our  A.V. 
The  translation  should  run  thus:  When  my 
lieart  was  grieved  and  I  was  pricked 
in  my  reins,  then  I  was  foolish  and 
ignorant,  I  was  a  brute  before  Thee. 
The  word  "was  grieved"  is  very  forcible, 
was  in  a  state  of  ferment,  of  diseased  excite- 
ment, and  disturbance:  "  was  pricked,"  pierced 
as  with  the  sharp  fang  of  an  adder.  The  posi- 
tion is  not  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Job, 
for  the  Psalmist  gets  to  a  conclusion,  which 
substantially  clears  up  the  difliculty,  without 
an  outward  revelation. 

23.  The  state  of  the  righteous  in  its 
contrast.  He  is  with  God  continually,  and 
therefore  in  no  real  danger;  God  holds  him 
up,  so  that  he  cannot  slip ;  through  life  he  is 
guided  and  then  received  into  glory.  This 
last  expression  involves  far  more  than  tem- 
poral prosperity,  which  it  is  scarcely  proba- 
ble that  the  Psalmist  expected,  and  which 
certainly  would  be  no  adequate  compensation 
for  undeserved  affliction ;  the  glory  must  be 
the  manifestation  of  that  abiding  Presence, 
which  even  here  sustains,  preserves  and  guides 
the  faithful. 

24.  The  ground  of  hope  is  present  faith. 
The  Psalmist  has  but  one  object  in  heaven  or 


earth :  giving  his  heart  wholly  to  God,  he 
has  Him  wholly  as  his  portion.  The  beauty 
of  Watts's  paraphrase  is  remarked  by  De- 
litzsch,  "  Were  I  in  heaven  without  my  God, 
'T would  be  no  joy  to  me;  And  while  this 
earth  is  mine  abode,  I  long  for  none  but 
Thee."     See  note  on  Ps.  xvi.  2. 

26.  This  verse  contains  a  strong  assertion 
of  personal  immortahty;  given  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  flesh,  even  of  the  heart,  the  body 
with  aP.  its  powers,  the  heart  with  all  its  facul- 
ties and  endowments,  yet  the  destruction  is 
but  seeming,  at  the  most  temporary,  for  God 
will  preserve  or  restore  that  nature  in  which 
personality  and  perpetuity  of  consciousness 
consist,  and  He  will  be  the  portion  of  the  be- 
liever for  ever.  All  after-revelations  could 
but  confirm  and  justify  this  clear  anticipation. 
Annihilation  of  consciousness  was  a  thought 
inconceivable  to  him  who  held  it. 

28.  But  it  is  good  for  me\  Or,  as  Dr  Kay 
well  renders  it,  And  as  for  me,  nearness 
to  God  is  my  good.  "Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee,  nearer  to  Thee."  The  Vulg.,  following 
LXX.,  has  mihi  autem  adhaerere  Deo  bonum 
est. 

The  characteristic  of  the  wicked  is  separa- 
tion from  God,  which  can  have  but  one  re- 
sult, absolute  destruction ;  that  of  the  faithful 
is  union  with  Him,  which  secures  all  good  in 
time  and  eternity;  imposing  one  permanent 
duty,  that  of  declaring  His  works. 

The  sum-total  amounts  to  this;  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  wicked  may,  or  may  not,  last 
till  death,  but  it  is  a  mere  phantom,  ending 
here  in  nothingness,  and  followed  by  everlast- 
ing shame;  the  life  of  the  righteous  is  a 
journey  under  sure  guidance,  lighted  by  God's 
presence,  and  issuing  in  glory,  with  an  entire 
fruition  of  blessedness  for  ever. 


NOTES  on  Psalm  lxxiii.  4,  10,  15,  and  20. 


4.  tsniO*?  means  properly  "  at  their  death:" 
not  "until,"  as  some  would  render  it.  This 
Drechsler,  quoted  by  Perowne,  and  edit,, 
shews  to  be  the  true  sense  of  ?  in  reference 

PSAL. 


to  time.  The  word  nUVin  was  evidently 
not  understood  by  the  ancients.  LXX.  have 
amz/euo-iff,  sc.  escape,  which  perverts  the  sense, 
and  may  imply  a  different  reading,  perhaps 
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mNVin,  as  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  ai,  where  A.V. 
*' issues  from  death."  This  reading  might 
also  account  for  the  Syr.  ]'^rn  "end,"  sc.  exi- 
tus.  Jerome  and  Sym.  had  a  different  read- 
ing. Aquila,  however,  renders  it  dva-TrdOeiai. 
Our  A.V.  is  correct. 

10.  For  IDy,  the  LXX.  have  o  \a6s  fxov, 
and  ^Cy  is  probably  the  true  reading.  Thus 
Syr.,  Vulg.,  and  the  Arab.,  i^^^th.  and  Coptic 
translations  of  the  LXX.  *57D  *0  is  an  un- 
usual expression ;  Hupfeld  takes  N7O  to  be  an 
abstract  noun,  *^  fulness."  1VD"'  is  derived  not 
from  {<V0,  "to  find,"  but  from  nVD  =  r^'0, 
"to  swallow,"     Dr  Kay  adopts  the  Cethib 


n^:^*  instead  of  the  Keri  2)^'> ;  but  the  latter 
is  supported  by  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Syr. 

15.  Hupf.  objects  to  DS  before  "  I  said." 
Perowne  suggests,  "if  (said  I)  I  should  speak 
thus."  In  the  second  clause  1DD  appears,  as 
Hupfeld  thinks,  to  be  taken  as  an  adverb. 
LXX.,  Vulg.,  ouTO)?,  sic. 

20.  Second  clause  l^yn :  the  old  versions,  the 
Rabbins,  and  some  modern  critics  take  y]}  to 
mean  city;  but  the  word  evidently  corresponds 
to  ypT]  in  the  previous  clause;  differing  from 
it  perhaps  in  the  energy  of  action.  A  man 
wakes,  God  rouses  Himself,  i.e.  puts  forth 
His  power. 


I  Or. 

A  Psalm 
for  A  sap  k 
to  give 
instruc- 
tion. 


PSALM  LXXIV. 

I  The  prophet  cotnplaiueth  of  the  desolation  of 
the  sanctuary.  10  He  moveth  God  to  help  in 
consideration  of  his  poxver^  18  of  his  re- 
p7-mchfid  enemies^  vf  his  children,  end  of 
his  covenant. 

I  Maschil  of  Asaph. 


OGOD,  why  hast  thou  cast  us  ofF 
for  ever?  why  doth  thine  an- 
ger smoke  against  the  sheep  of  thy 
pasture  ? 

2     Remember    thy    congregation, 
which    thou  hast   purchased    of  old ; 


Psalm  LXXIV. 

This  psalm  is  closely  connected  with  the 
seventy-ninth,  and  appcai-s  to  have  been  com- 
posed at  the  same  time,  with  i-eference  to  the 
same  events.  The  external  circumstances  of 
the  nation  are  described  with  a  completeness 
which  might  seem  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  date.  Commentators,  however,  are 
at  issue,  some  assigning  it  to  the  period  of  the 
C  haldean  invasion,  others  to  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. An  examination  of  the  internal  evidence 
brings  out  considerable  difficulties  connected 
with  each  of  these  views;  more  especially  the 
latter.  A  third  supposition,  to  which  the  writer 
would  call  the  attention  of  readers,  seems  to 
be  less  open  to  objection,  and  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  the  exegesis.  The  invasion  of  Pa- 
lestine by  Shishak  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam 
is  described  very  briefly  in  i  K.  xiv.  25,  26, 
and  %  Chro.  xii.  2 — 9 ;  but  from  those  pas- 
sages we  learn  that  "  he  took  away  the  trea- 
sures of  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  the  trea- 
sures of  the  king's  house;  he  took  away  all." 
The  extent  of  that  invasion,  and  its  dura- 
tion, are  illustrated  by  the  inscription  on  tiie 
south  wall  of  the  temple  of  Karnak,  which 
Shishak  set  up  on  his  return.  The  king  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  dragging  by  the  hair 
a  band  of  captured  enemies  to  the  feet  of  A- 
mon  Ra,  the  tutelary  god,  to  whom  he  attri- 
butes his  victory.  In  his  right  hand  he  wields 
the  Egyptian  sword  or  battle-axe,  with  a 
menacing  gesture  as  though  he  would  destroy 
the  prisoners  with  a  blow.  The  names  of 
the  places,  amounting  to  133,  which  he  had 
captured,  are  inscribed  in  mural  rings.  Many 
of  these  are  identified  with  cities  in  Palestine, 
and  among  them  are  some  which  were  forti- 
f.ed  by  Rehoboam  (see  a  Chro.  xi.  5 — 10), 


e.g.  Shoco,  AduUam,  Adoraim,  Ajalon,  and 
several  Levitical  cities,  including  Gibeon, 
"  the  great  high  place,"  where  Solomon  had 
offered  up  a  thousand  burnt-offerings  on  the 
altar ;  where  also  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Solomon,  and  assured  him  of  the  fulfilment 
of  all  his  wishes;  see  i  K.  iii.  4,  5 — 15. 
That  such  an  invasion  should  not  be  noticed 
by  any  of  the  Psalmists  seems  improbable; 
and,  as  will  be  shewn,  the  expressions  used  in 
this  psalm  are  suitable  to  the  transactions 
which  must  have  accompanied  it.  Some  weight 
is  also  to  be  attached  to  the  position  of  the 
psalm  in  the  collection,  among  other  compo- 
sitions of  Asaph,  which  belong  to  the  period 
extending  from  the  latter  part  of  Solomon's 
reign  nearly  to  the  time  of  Asa.  It  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  its  introduction  here  on  the 
supposition  that  it  belongs  to  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  or  to  that  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. 

The  structure,  like  that  of  other  psalms  at- 
tributed to  the  elder  Asaph,  is  highly  artistic. 
It  begins  and  ends  with  strophes  of  one  verse 
each;  the  other  strophes  come  in  this  order; 
a,    4,     2,     3,     I,     3,     2,     4,     a 


the  middle  verse  10  stands  alone. 
Mascljil^    See  note  on  Ps.  xxxii. 

1.  fivhy..for  e^^er"}  Two  questions  are 
combined,  why  God  should  have  cast  off  His 
people?  whctiier  it  is  for  ever?  For  ever, 
see  v.  10.  The  Psalmist  fears,  but  does  not 
assert,  that  the  desolation  will  be  perpetual. 

//.'<?  J  beep  of  thy  pasture"]  An  expression 
common  in  the  psalms  of  Asaph ;  see  Ixxvii. 
20,  Ixxviii.  52,  Ixxix.  13.  The  "sure  mer- 
cies of  David,"  see  Ixxviii.  70 — 72,  seemed  to 
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the  '  rod  of  thine  inheritance,  which 
thou  hast  redeemed ;  this  mount  Zion, 
wherein  thou  hast  dwelt. 

3  Lift  up  thy  feet  unto  the  per- 
petual desolations;  even  all  that  the 
enemy  hath  done  wickedly  in  the 
sanctuary. 

4  Thine  enemies  roar  in  the  midst 
of  thy  congregations;  they  set  up 
their  ensigns  for  signs. 


5  A  man  was  famous  according  as  / 
he  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the  thick  J 
trees. 

6  But  now  they  break  down  the), 
carved  work  thereof  at  once  with ; 
iaxes  and  hammers. 

7  *They  have  cast  fire  into  thy  *  Heb. 
sanctuary,  they  have  defiled  by  casting  sentthy'"^ 
down  the  dwelling  place  of  thy  name  'SIH^'Z^ 
to  the  ground.  -^'^^* 


be  withdrawn.  There  may  be  a  reference  to 
the  time  when  God  led  His  people  like  sheep 
(out  of  Egypt)  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and 
Aaron. 

2.  Three  points  are  given  which  have  a 
special  suitableness  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian 
invasion :  the  purchase,  or  rather  the  acquisi- 
tion, of  the  congregation,  see  Exod.  xv.  16, 
where  the  same  word  is  used ;  the  special  re- 
demption of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix. 
8 — 10) ;  and  the  choice  of  Mount  Zion  for 
God's  dwelling ;  all  announced  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. It  is  evident  that  this  clause  could 
not  have  been  written  at  the  time  of  the  exile : 
the  Psalmist  speaks  as  an  eye-witness,  and  as 
an  inhabitant  of  Zion — this  mount  Zion. 

3.  Lift  up  thy  feet^  &c.]  The  meaning  of 
this  clause  would  seem  to  be  that  God  is  in- 
treated  to  stand  as  a  deliverer,  or  restorer, 
upon  the  ruins,  which  but  for  His  interposi- 
tion would  be  perpetual.  This  undoubtedly 
implies  that  buildings  connected  with  the 
temple  had  been  overthrown:  but  the  havoc, 
though  great,  did  not  amount  to  a  total  de- 
struction. The  terms  are  stronger  than  can 
be  justified  by  the  notices  of  damage  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  hardly  strong 
enough  for  the  total  destruction  of  the 
temple  by  the  Chaldees.  That  Shishak,  who 
both  as  belonging  to  a  family  of  priests  (see 
Brugsch,  'Histoire  d'Egypte,'p.  221),  and  as 
the  ally  of  Jeroboam  (see  i  K.  xi.  40),  would 
feel  a  special  enmity  to  the  sanctuary  of  Judah, 
and  have  committed  great  havoc  when  he 
plundered  the  temple,  is  highly  probable:  it 
accords  with  the  practice  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  mutilated  the  fanes  of  hostile  deities ; 
see  Chabas,  'Voyage  d'un  Egyptien,' p.  176. 

all  that,  &c.]  This  implies  that  the  sanc- 
tuary was  still  standing,  the  evil  was  done  in 
the  sanctuary :  see  too  the  next  verse. 

4.  thy  congregations']  Or,  Thy  place  of 
meeting;  it  means  specially  the  spot  in  which 
Jehovah  promises  to  meet  His  people ;  that 
is  the  Holy  Precinct  between  the  tabernacle 
and  the  altar:  see  note  on  Exod.  xxix,  43. 
The  reading  of  MSS.  varies  here  between  the 
singular  and  plural ;  the  former  has  best  au- 
thority, but  the  sense  is  substantially  unal- 
tered whichever  is  prefen-ed. 


their  ensigns  for  signs']  The  Hebrew  repeats  | 
the  same  word:  their  o^n  signs  for  signs; 
the  meaning  is  questioned:  but  the  word 
signs  undoubtedly  signifies  "standards"  in 
Num.  ii.  %  ff.,  and  is  probably  here  taken  in 
that  sense.  The  enemies  set  up  their  standards 
as  symbols  of  their  religion  ;  see  Ges.  '  Thes.' 
p.  40  s.v.  §  2.  This  might  of  course  be  ap- 
plied to  the  time  of  Antiochus,  see  i  Mace.  i. 
30 — 59,  or  to  the  Chaldees;  but  it  is  equally 
probable  in  the  case  of  Shishak. 

5.  A  man  ivas  famous]  The  verse  is 
obscure,  but  it  may  be  rendered,  as  by  Dr 
Kay,  "  Eadijnajn  wa§^een  as  if  plyin^^lnft 
hatchets  in  a  copse  ofwood."^  In  all  proba- 
bility it  denotes  the  wild,  fierce  gestures  of 
men  cutting  down  the  woodwork  of  the 
temple,  either  in  wanton  devastation,  or, 
more  probably,  in  order  to  carry  off  the 
golden  decorations. 

6.  But  now]  Or,  And  now  they  batter 
down  the  carvings  thereof  altogether 
with  hatchets  and  hammers.  So  total 
a  devastation  of  the  sanctuary  is  not  intimated 
in  connection  with  the  Syrians.  It  would 
scarcely  be  dwelt  upon  in  the  account  of  the 
conflagration  by  Chaldees.  The  thorough 
mutilation  of  figures,  inscriptions  and  deco- 
rations is  characteristic  of  Egyptians.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  word  rendered 
"hammers "occurs  in  old  Egyptian,  "karabu," 
or  "kalaphu,"  Heb.  "kalaph."  Brugsch 
('  D.  H.'  s.v.)  notices  the  identity  of  the  root, 
though  without  reference  to  this  passage. 

7.  They  have  cast  fire  into  thy  sanctuary] 
The  expression  in  the  Hebrew  is  peculiar,  see 
marg.  Had  a  total  destruction  by  fire  been 
meant  the  usual  form  would  be  "they  have 
burnt  with  fire."  It  certainly  denotes  the 
burning  either  of  a  part  of  the  sanctuary,  or 
of  consecrated  things.  The  word,  which  is 
plural,  may  mean  the  temple,  but  it  is  applied 
to  "  the  sanctuaries  of  Israel,"  Lev.  xxvi.  31; 
including  such  places  as  Gibeon,  see  i  K.  iii. 
5:  and  also  to  "holy  things,"  see  Num.  iv. 
19,  ao.  "They  have  cast  Thy  holy  things 
into  the  fire  on  the  ground,"  is  probably  the 
true  meaning  of  this  clause.  It  is  evidently 
spoken  by  an  eye-witness. 

they  ha've  defied,  &c.]  If  we  accept  the  Ma- 
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tHeb. 
break. 


8  They  said  In  their  hearts,  Let  us 
*  destroy  them  together:  they  have 
burned  up  all  the  synagogues  of  God 
in  the  land. 

9  We  see  not  our  signs:  there  is 
no  more  any  prophet :  neither  is  there 
among  us  any  that  knoweth  how  long. 


10  O  God,  how  long  shall  the  ad- 
versary reproach?  shall  the  enemy 
blaspheme  thy  name  for  ever  ? 

11  Why  withdrawest  thou  thy 
hand,  even  thy  right  hand?  pluck  it 
out  of  thy  bosom. 

12  For  God  is  my  King  of  old. 


soretic  punctuation  the  meaning  may  be  cor- 
rectly expressed  by  the  A.  V.  It  implies  that  the 
Holy  of  Holies  was  actually  overthrown.  This 
is  quite  incompatible  with  Syrian  proceedings : 
very  improbable  in  the  case  of  Egyptians, 
unless  indeed  it  were  understood  of  the  high 
place  at  Gibeon  which  they  captured.  But 
the  LXX.  connect  the  words  "  to  the  ground" 
with  the  preceding  clause ;  a  far  more  natural 
construction,  giving  the  result  that  the  holy 
things  were  cast  into  the  fire  upon  the  ground, 
of  course  in  the  courts  of  the  temple ;  thus 
causing  a  defilement  of  the  dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah. 

8.  The  great  difficulty  of  reconciling  this 
verse  either  with  the  Syrian  or  Chaldean  devas- 
tations is  felt  by  all  interpreters.  The  words 
seem  to  imply  an  intention,  not  an  actual  ful- 
filment, such  as  was  wrought  by  the  Chaldees. 
The  word  rendered  "synagogues"  is  the  same 
which  occurs  in  v.  4,  i.e.  places  of  meeting  the 
Lord.  No  notice  of  synagogues  in  or  out  of 
Jerusalem  is  found  before  the  captivity;  no 
certain  notice  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  "  holy  places,"  con- 
secrated by  ancient  associations,  and  not  con- 
demned by  God's  law  so  long  or  so  far  as 
they  were  used  aright,  existed  in  various  parts 
of  Palestine,  the  most  striking  instance  being 
that  of  Gibeon :  see  the  preceding  note.  That 
the  Egyptians  actually  besieged  and  captured 
more  than  one  of  these  places  is  testified  by 
the  contemporaneous  inscription  at  Thebes; 
that  they  burnt  or  devastated  them  is  more 
than  probable,  see  note  on  1;.  3.  This  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  fair  explanation  of 
the  passage.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  term 
there  used  would  certainly  not  have  been  ap- 
plied to  any  such  places  after  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  by  whom  they  were  altogether  abo- 
lished (z  K.  xviii.  4,  where  see  note),  partly 
doubtless  because  of  superstitious  practices 
which  had  grown  up  around  them,  partly 
because  they  interfered  with  the  supremacy  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  endangered  the 
spiritual  unity  of  the  nation.  Again  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  term  was  not  applied  at  any 
period  to  the  places  of  worship,  which  may 
have  been  established  under  the  Maccabees. 
The  word  synagogue  is  equivalent  to  the 
common  Hebrew  designation  belt  hak-keneseth 
(nD3Dn  n^a),  more  rarely  beit  'vaed  (nyil  n*3), 
both  meaning  place,  or  house,  of  assembly,  but 
not  of  a  covenanted  meeting  with  Jehovah. 


That  Asaph,  the  later  contemporary  of  Solo- 
mon, should  have  used  it  of  Gibeon,  or  other 
holy  places,  or  rather  should  have  put  it  into 
the  mouth  of  foreign  invaders,  is  natural  and 
probable.  Brugsch,  'Gesch.'  p.  660,  notices 
the  capture  of  Levitical  cities,  among  them 
Gibeon,  by  Shishak. 

9.  We  see  not  our  signs\  The  reference  to 
'V.  4  is  obvious.  Instead  of  their  own  signs, 
whether  standards  (as  in  Num.  ii.)  or  sacred 
emblems,  the  Israelites  see  those  of  triumphant 
enemies.  This  cannot  apply  to  the  period  of 
the  Maccabees,  whose  standards  were  raised 
at  the  beginning  of  their  revolt.  It  is  well 
suited  to  the  state  of  the  people  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  Chaldees  or  Egyptians. 

there  is  no  more  any  prophet^  &c.] 
The  complaint  may  imply  either  a  total 
cessation  of  prophets,  or,  according  to  a 
common  Hebrew  idiom,  the  withholding  of 
a  special  communication  declaring  "how 
long  "  the  infliction  should  last.  The  former 
alternative  seems  scarcely  admissible:  even 
under  the  Maccabees  the  coming  of  a  prophet 
was  regarded  as  by  no  means  improbable  (see 
I  Mace.  iv.  46,  a  passage  which  also  shews 
that  the  altar  was  profaned  by  Antiochus, 
but  '"'■pulled  doavn''''  by  the  pious  Israelites); 
at  the  time  of  the  Chaldean  invasion  at  least 
two  great  prophets,  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah, 
gave  distinct  warnings  both  of  the  course 
and  duration  of  the  affliction ;  see  Jer.  xxv. 
II,  12,  xxix.  10;  an  argument,  of  which  the 
full  force  is  not  removed  by  the  words  of 
Jeremiah  at  the  time  "  her  prophets  also  find 
no  vision  from  the  Lord,"  Lam.  ii.  9,  for 
his  distinct  prediction  of  the  length  and  end 
of  the  captivity  was  first  delivered  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim;  see  Jer.  xxv.  i.  The 
second  alternative  is  more  probable;  the 
withholding  for  a  season  of  the  knowledge. 
"  how  long  "  was  a  common  feature  of  severe 
visitations.  In  the  case  of  Judah  under  Reho- 
boam  it  was  specially  deserved,  "  because  they 
had  transgressed  against  the  Lord,"  i  K. 
xiv.  24,  25;  a  Chro.  xii.  2.  The  want  of 
knowledge  was  an  appropriate  chastisement 
for  a  king  who  had  rejected  wise  counsels 
at  the  outset  of  his  reign.  It  is  also  clear  from 
V.  8  in  Chronicles  that  the  servitude  was  to 
last  an  indefinite  time. 

11.  pluck  it  out  of  thy  bosom]  Lit.  "Out 
of  Thy  bosom,  make  an  end:"  put  forth 
Thy  right  hand  and  destroy  by  one  blow. 
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«  Exod.  14. 

21. 

i  Heb. 

break. 

I  Or, 

whales. 


*Exod.  17. 

5- 

Numb.  20. 

II. 

<■  Josh.  3, 

tHeb. 
rivers  of 
strength. 


working  salvation  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth. 

13  '^Thou  didst  Mivide  the  sea  by 
thy  strength :  thou  brakest  the  heads 
of  the  "dragons  in  the  waters. 

14  Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  le- 
viathan in  pieces,  and  gavest  him  to 
he  meat  to  the  people  inhabiting  the 
wilderness. 

15  '^Thou  didst  cleave  the  foun- 
tain and  the  flood:  <^thou  driedst  up 
'  mighty  rivers. 

16  The  day  Is  thine,  the  night  also 


is  thine :  thou  hast  prepared  the  light 
and  the  sun. 

17  Thou  hast  set  all  the   borders 

of  the  earth :    thou  hast  ^  made  sum-  ^  ^^y 

dinade 
Wmter.  them. 

18  Remember  this,  that  the  enemy 
hath  reproached,  O  Lord,  and  that 
the  foolish  people  have  blasphemed 
thy  name. 

19  O  deliver  not  the  soul  of  thy 
turtledove  unto  the  multitude  of  the 
wicked:  forget  not  the  congregation 
of  thy  poor  for  ever. 


12.  myKingofold]  Cf.  Ps.  xliv.  4.  The 
reference  to  ancient  mercies,  never  out  of 
place,  has  a  special  suitableness,  assuming  the 
Egyptian  invasion  to  be  meant.  It  intro- 
duces a  series  of  direct  allusions  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Pharaoh  in  the  Exodus. 

in  the  midst  of  the  earth']  Thus  Exod.  viii. 
22,  "to  the  end  thou  mayest  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  earth." 

13.  Thou  didst  divide'^  Or,  Thou  didst 
cleave;  lit.  break;  a  violent  action  is  de- 
scribed. Cf.  Exod.  xiv.  21,  where  a  different 
word  is  used.  The  Psalmist  is  specially  con- 
cerned with  the  suddenness  and  vehemence 
of  the  act. 

dragons']  Or,  sea-monsters;  the  well-known 
symbols  of  Egypt:  see  note  on  Exod.  vii.  9, 
where  the  ivord  is  shewn  to  have  been  used 
by  the  Egyptians.  The  reference  is  evidently 
to  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in 
the  Red  Sea. 

14.  le-viathan]  That  is,  the  crocodile;  see 
Job  xli.  I.  The  symbolical  meaning  is  not 
questioned;  as  in  Isai.  xxvii.  i,  it  represents 
the  Egyptian  host,  which  was  crushed  by  the 
divine  power,  and  cast  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea.  It  is  however  to  be  observed  that 
this  application  to  Egypt  is  not  found  in  the 
book  of  Job,  where  the  leviathan  symbolizes 
more  generally  the  antagonistic  powers  of 
darkness,  see  note  on  Job  iii.  8.  There  would 
be  a  peculiar  suitableness  in  the  application, 
if  it  were  first  made  on  the  occasion  of  an 
Egyptian  occupation  of  Jerusalem. 

him]  them;  i.e.  the  heads  of  Egypt, 
Pharaoh  and  his  captains. 

to  the  people  inhabiting  the  Wilderness]  On 
the  construction,  see  Note  below.  The  A.V. 
follows  the  old  interpretation,  which  refers 
this  to  the  Israelites;  but  in  that  case  the  ex- 
pression "meat"  is  scarcely  intelligible.  Later 
commentators  suppose  dwellers  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  mean  wild  beasts,  jackals,  hyaenas, 
&c.,  which  devoured  the  carcases. 


15.  Thou  didst  cleave,  Sec]  Gf.  Exod. 
xvii,  6;  Num.  xx.  11. 

thou  driedst  up]     Josh.  iii.  13,  &c. 

The  Psalmist  thus  rapidly  goes  through  the 
whole  history  of  the  great  deliverance,  which 
he  prays  may  be  now  repeated. 

16.  From  the  recapitulation  of  past  mer- 
cies Asaph  turns  to  the  contemplation  of 
God's  power  as  Creator;  and  as  such  at  once 
opposed  to,  and  Lord  over,  all  the  agencies 
which  the  heathens,  more  especially  the 
Egyptians,  personified  and  worshipped. 

the  light  and  the  sun]  The  first  word  means 
literally,  as  in  Gen.  i.  14,  light-bearer;  the 
word  sun  follows  as  the  principal  luminary. 
There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  worship 
of  the  sun,  which  is  thus  declared  to  be  a 
creature  of  God.  In  the  '  Egyptian  Ritual,' 
ch,  XVII.,  Turn,  the  Sun-God,  declares  him- 
self to  be  self-existent.  The  Targum  takes 
the  light-bearer  to  be  the  moon;  thus  too 
Hitzig.  The  LXX.  have  "the  sun  and  the 
moon,"  which  may  indicate  a  different  read- 
ing :  but  Sym.  and  Aq.  have  cjjc^o-Tfjpa  koX 
rfkiov. 

18.  the  foolish  people]  The  word  is  used 
specially  of  corrupt  and  ungodly  sinners; 
see  note  on  Job  ii.  10. 

19.  thy  turtledove]  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  14. 
The  figure  has  a  special  suitableness  in  the 
mouth  of  one  trained  under  Solomon.  It 
favours  the  mystical  or  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion of  that  passage. 

the  multitude]     In  the  next  clause  the  same 
word  is  rendered   "congregation."     It  may 
have  the  latter  meaning,  as  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  10. 
But  two  renderings,  each  requiring  a  slight 
change,  are  proposed.     Hupfeld  (transposing 
the  prep,  to),  "  Give  not  up  to  violenceJLbi?  4 
life  of  ThyturtJe^ve:  lorg.et  not  ioEeYej;  I 
fh^'MeofT!^  poor."     Dr  Kay,  "  Give_aoU 
ov^erThy  turtle-dove  to  the  heid^pf  wild  I 
wttt*'    This  needs  only  a  change  of  punctua-  * 
tion.     See  Note  below. 
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20  Have  respect  unto  the  cove- 
nant :  for  the  dark  places  of  the  earth 
are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty. 

21  O  let  not  the  oppressed  return 
ashamed:  let  the  poor  and  needy- 
praise  thy  name. 


22  Arise,  O  God,  plead  thine  own 
cause :  remember  how  the  foolish  man 
reproacheth  thee  daily. 

23  Forget  not  the  voice  of  thine 
enemies  :  the  tumult  of  those  that  rise  ^ 

up  against  thee  ♦  increaseth  continually,  asuitketh. 


20.  unto  the  covenant']  See  Gen.  xvii.  7, 
8 ;  the  reference,  suitable  at  all  times  of  afflic- 
tion, is  peculiarly  so  when  the  Psalmist  ap- 
prehends captivity,  or  loss  of  the  possession 
of  Canaan,  given  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  for 
an  everlasting  possession. 

the  dark  places']    The    word  is    specially 

I  used  of  Sheol,  or  Hell :  cf.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  6 ; 

I  Lam.  iii.  6 ;  compare  Job  x.  21.  In  this  pas- 
sage it  must  mean  the  heathen  land  where  the 
Israelites  had  been,  or  feared  to  be,  in  bondage. 


The  reference  to  Egypt,  the  iron  furnace,  the') 
house  of  spiritual  darkness  and  physical  misery,! 
is  obvious. 

habitations  of  cruelty]  Dr  Kay,  "home- 
steads of  violence;"  the  latter  word  means 
specially  "unjust  violence,"  such  as  that  of 
the  Egyptian  oppressors. 

23.  increaseth  continually]  ascendeth, 
as  in  marg. ;  it  goes  up  to  heaven  calling  for 
punishment.  Cf.  Gen.  iv.  10,  xviii.  so,  and 
Exod.  iii.  7 — 9. 


14.  Q^^^7  Dy?.  The  construction  is  im- 
grammatical.  Dr  Kay  renders,  "  for  a  people 
among  the  desert  tribes,"  meaning  thereby 
a  prey  for  the  jackals  and  hyaenas,  who  claim 
the  desert  as  their  own.  The  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  XaoT?  ToU  Aldioylfi,  populis  ^thiopum, 
which  implies  a  different,  but  certainly  cor- 
rupt, reading.  Syr.  has  "to  a  strong  peo- 
ple," which  points  to  a  different  reading,  sc. 


NOTES  on  Psalm  lxxiv.  14,  19. 


19.  It  may  be  assumed  as  certain  (i)  that 
HTI  is  stat.  const.,  and  must  therefore  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  noun ;  (a)  that  it  must  have  the 
same  meaning  in  both  clauses.  Hence  we  have 
no  alternative  but  either  to  read  with  Hupf. 
Tim  DTI,  "the  life  of  Thy  turtle-dove," 
placing  ■)  before  tJ'DJ,  sc.  to  greed,  or  blood- 
thirstiness  ;  or,  with  Dr  Kay,  to  take  ti'D:  n^H 
together;  "  a  tribe  of  greediness."  1  he  latter 
requires  less  change,  and  avoids  the  difficulty 
of  taking  C'QJ  apart  in  the  sense  of  greed. 


I  Or, 

Destroy 

not. 

I  Or, 

forAsnpk. 


PSALM  LXXV. 

1  The  prophet  praiseth  God.  1  He promiseth  to 
judge  uprightly.  4  He  rebuketh  the  proud  by 
consideration  of  God's  providence.  9  He 
praiseth  Gody  and  promiseth  to  execute  justice. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  'Al-taschith,  A  Psalm 
or  Song  I  of  Asaph. 

UNTO  thee,  O  God,  do  w^e  give 
thanks,  unto  thee  do  we  give 


thanks:  for  that  thy   name  is   near 
thy  wondrous  works  declare. 


2  '  When  I  shall  receive  the  con-  'f^J;„  j^ 
gregation  I  will  judge  uprightly.  shall ta^-e 

3  The  earth  and  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are  dissolved :  I  bear  up  the 
pillars  of  it.    Selah. 

4  I  said  unto  the  fools,  Deal  not 


Psalm  LXXV. 

The  Psalmist  describes  the  manifestation  of 
God's  righteousness  in  a  time  of  great  afflic- 
tion. The  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably 
belongs  to  the  same  age  as  the  other  psalms 
attributed  to  Asaph  in  this  part  of  the  collec- 
tion. The  style  is  archaic,  abrupt,  and  rather 
obscure,  but  full  of  energy  and  grandeur. 

The  structure  is  graceful,  one  introductory 
verse,  then  four  strophes,  each  of  two  verses 
(a — 8,  the  8th  has  two  metres),  and  a  close 
which  recapitulates  the  leading  thoughts  in 
nrv.  I  and  4. 

Al-taschith]  i.e.  Destroy  not  See  note  on 
Ps.  Ivii. 

1.  for  that,  Sec]  Or,  and  Thy  name 
is  near,  Thy  wondrous  works  have 
declared  It,    This  is  on  the  whole  the  most 


probable  translation.  Thus  Hupfeld.  By  the 
nearness  of  God's  name  the  Psalmist  means 
the  manifestation  of  God's  attributes.  God 
hath  shewn  Himself,  and  past  wonders  have 
declared  His  power  and  justice.  See,  how- 
ever, Note  below. 

2.  IVhen  I  shall  receive]  The  marg.  When  I 
shall  take  a  set  time  is  preferable.  The 
speaker  is  God,  the  "set  time"  is  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  judgment,  "  the  day  of  the  Lord." 
The  application  to  Christ  is  obvious,  but  the 
Psalmist  contemplated  an  immediate  inter- 
position and  with  reference  to  then  existing 
evils :  see  notes  on  the  preceding  psalm. 

3.  dissolved]  i.e.  with  terror,  as  before 
the  last  judgment,  "men's  hearts  failing  them 
for  fear." 

/  bear  up]  Or,  "  I  have  established."    The 


I 


V.  5—4.] 
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tHeb. 
desert. 


foolishly :  and  to  the  wicked,  Lift  not 
up  the  horn : 

5  Lift  not  up  your  horn  on  high : 
speak  not  with  a  stiff  neck. 

6  For  promotion  cometh  neither 
from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor 
from  the  ^ south. 

7  But  God  is  the  judge:  he  putteth 
down  one,  and  setteth  up  another. 

8  For   in  the  hand  of  the  Lord 


there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine  is  red  j  it 
is  full  of  mixture;  and  he  poureth 
out  of  the  same :  but  the  dregs  there- 
of, all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall 
wring  them  out,  and  drink  them. 

9  But  I  will  declare  for  ever;  I 
will  sing  praises  to  the  God  of  Jacob. 

10  All  the  horns  of  the  wicked  also 
will  I  cut  off;  hut  the  horns  of  the 
righteous  shall  be  exalted. 


same  Almighty  power  which  at  the  creation 
set  fast  the  foundations  of  the  earth  will  main- 
tain fixed  order  in  the  midst  of  all  convul- 
sions. The  expression  "pillars"  may,  how- 
ever, be  metaphorical,  meaning  "rulers,"  as  in 
I  S.  ii.  8,  and  as  "foundations^"  Ps.  xi.  3^ 
Ixxxii.  5. 

4.  foohl  Here  in  the  sense  of  empty 
foolish  boasters,  as  in  Ps.  v.  5,  and  Ixxiii.  3,  to 
which  there  is  an  obvious  reference. 

Lifi  not  up  the  horn]  The  word  "lift  up" 
occurs  four  times  in  two  verses;  it;  marks 
the  leading  thought,  the  pride  and  seVf-con- 
fidence  of  God's  enemies;  the  best  illustra- 
tion is  found  in  the  speech  of  Rabshakeh,  to 
which  it  seems  probable  that  the  Psalmist 
directly  alludes. 

6.  promotion']  Or,  "  lifting  up."  This  ren- 
dering is  much  contested,  but  it  is  adopted  by 


Hupfeld,  and  appears  to  accord  better  with 
the  context  than  any  which  has  been  proposed 
in  its  place.  The  meaning  of  the  verse  is  that 
power  comes  from  no-  earthly  quarter.  The 
"  north"  is  not  mentioned,  either  because  the 
Psalmist  passes  rapidly  to  the  assertion  of 
God's  power,  or  because  the  people  of  Judaea 
did  not  expect  deliverance  from  that  quarter : 
the  Assyrians  themselves  came  from  the  north. 
from  the  south]  Literally,  "desert," but  the 
A.  V.  gives  the  meaning. 

7.  setteth  up]  Or,  lifteth  up;  see  note 
above  on  'v.  5-. 

8.  th£  ivine  Is  red]  and  it  (the  cup) 
foams  -with  wine,  full  of  mixture,  i.e. 
strong  spiced  wine.  A  well-known  and  com- 
mon figure  of  divine  wrath.  See  Jer.  xxv.  15, 
xlix.  12,  \u  7;  Isai.  li.  17;.  Ezek.  xxiii.  32, 
S3  ;  Hab.  ii.  16. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  lxxv.  i. 

The  LXX.  followed-  by  Vulg.  and  Syr.  had  mSDJ  I'Oiyi.     The  change  is  very  slight.     It 

a  different  and  easier  reading,  koX  iTriKokea-o-  has  the  advantage  of  accounting  for  the  Ma. 

aeda  to  ovo^d  (tov-  dtrjyja-uuai  (Vulg.  narra-  soretic  reading  nnp. 
bimus)    TrduTU   to    QcuvisAcnd  a-ov'    i.e.    X"lp3 


I  Or, 
/orAsaph. 


PSALM  LXXVL. 

I  A  declaration  of  God's  viajesty  in.  the  cJmrcJL 
II  An  exJwrtation  to  serve  him  reverently. 

To  the  chief  Musician  on  Neginoth,  A  Psalm 
or  Song  U  of  Asaph. 


I 


N  Judah  is  God  known :  his  name 
is  great  in  Israel. 


2  In  Salem  also  is  his'  tabernacle,, 
and  his  dwelling  place  in  Zion. 

3  There  brake  he  the  arrows  of  the 
bow,  the  shield,  and  the  sword,  and 
the  battle.     Selah. 

4  Thou  art  more  glorious  and  ex- 
cellent than  the  mountains  of  prey. 


Psalm  LXXVI. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  psalm 
refers  to  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army.. 
Such  is  the  opinion  both  of  the  ancient  and 
of  most  modern  commentators.  It  is  closely 
connected  with  the  preceding  psalm,  written 
before  the  judgment  which  is  here  represented 
as  consummated. 

The  structure  is  regular,  four  strophes,  each 
of  three  verses ;  the  first  and  third  marked  by 
Sclah. 


1-.  is  God  known]  i.e.  by  the  manifestation 
of  His  power,  both  in  former  times  and  now 
by  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  invading 
army,  cf.  Ps.  xlviii. 

2.  Salem]  The  ancient  name  of  Jerusalem, 
see  Gen.  xiv.  18  ;  Heb.  vii.  i,  2. 

his  tabernacle]  This  alludes  to  the  first 
establishment  of  the  tabernacle  in  David's 
time;  instead  of  "is"  read  "was,"  i.e.  was 
set  up. 

3.  tf:>e  arrows  of  the  bow]  Literally,  the 
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[v.5- 


■12. 


5  The  stouthearted  are  spoiled, 
they  have  slept  their  sleep:  and  none 
of  the  men  of  might  have  found  their 
hands. 

6  At  thy  rebuke,  O  God  of  Jacob, 
both  the  chariot  and  horse  are  cast  in- 
to a  dead  sleep. 

7  Thou,  even  thou,  art  to  be  feared : 
and  who  may  stand  in  thy  sight  when 
once  thou  art  angry? 

8  Thou  didst  cause  judgment  to 
be  heard  from  heaven  j  the  earth 
feared,  and  was  still, 

9  When  God  arose  to  judgment, 
to  save  all  the  meek  of  the  earth. 
Selah. 


10  Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall 
praise  thee :  the  remainder  of  wrath 
shalt  thou  restrain. 

1 1  Vow,  and  pay  unto  the  Lord 
your  God :  let  all  that  be  round  about 
him    bring   presents   ^  unto  him  that  \^f^y^ 
ought  to  be  feared. 

12  He  shall  cut  off  the   spirit  of 
princes : 
the  earth 

PSALM  LXXVIL 

I  The  psalmist  shrdoeth  what  fierce  combat  he 
had  with  diffidence.  lo  The  victory  which  he 
had  by  consideration  of  God's  great  and  gra- 
cious zvorks. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  to  Jeduthun,  i  Or, 

A  Psalm  II  of  Asaph.  for  Asaph. 


he  is  terrible  to  the  kings  of 


lightnings  of  the  bow,  a  graphic  figure, 
which  might  have  been  preserved  in  the  trans- 
lation :  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  48,  the  word  is  rendered 
"hot  thunder-bolts,"  dn  Dcut.  xxxii.  24, 
*' burning  heat." 

4.  T/jou  art  more  glorious']  Or,  Thou  art 
glorious,  majestic  from  the  moun- 
tains of  spoil.  (Thus  LXX.,  Aq.,  Sym., 
Theod.)  The  comparison  with  the  moun- 
tains of  prey,  i.e.  the  strongholds  of  the  in- 
vaders, which  is  adopted  by  most  commenta- 
tors, and  is  expressed  in  our  A.  V.,  is  hardly 
satisfactory.  By  the  "mountains  of  spoil" 
Hupfeld  understands  Jerusalem.  God  is  thus 
said  to  manifest  His  glory  and  majesty  from 
the  stronghold  where  the  spoils  of  the  invaders 
are  divided.  The  Song  of  Sol.  iv.  4  may  be 
compared,  if,  as  a  friend  suggests,  the  shields 
which  adorned  the  towers  of  Jerusalem  were 
spoils  of  the  mighty  slain.  The  verse  might  be 
paraphrased,  "Thou,  O  God,  art  arrayed  in 
light.  Thou  hast  displayed  Thy  majesty  on 
Mount  Zion,  where  the  spoils  of  Thy  ene- 
mies are  distributed  to  Thy  people." 

5.  jlept  their  sleep]  The  sleep  of  death :  a 
figure  which  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army  in  the  dead 
of  night. 

none... have  found  their  hands]  This  phrase 
is  remarkable;  it  seems  to  represent  a  death 
which  comes  suddenly,  yet  with  a  momentary 
internal  of  consciousness ;  the  sleeper,  awak- 
ened by  a  sudden  pang,  endeavours  in  vain 
to  put  out  his  hands  and  grasp  his  weapons, 
but  falls  back  overwhelmed  by  the  deep  sleep, 
which  in  the  next  verse  is  said  to  fall  on 
chariot  and  horse,  ke,  the  whole  army  of  the 
invaders. 

7 — 9.  The  description  of  the  effect  of 
God's  judgments  upon  the  people  is  very 
striking;  the  tones  are  grave,  solemn,  speaking 
rather  of  awe  than  exultation  ;  the  only  grace 
which  the  Psalmist  claims  for  his  people  is 


meekness,  a  consciousness  of  weakness,  and 
dependence  on  God's  power. 

10.  The  meaning  of  the  first  clause  ap- 
pears to  be  that  all  the  wrath  and  violence  of 
man  do  but  serve  to  bring  out  the  attributes 
of  God,  and  so  display  His  glory ;  the  second 
clause  is  more  doubtful ;  our  version  gives  a 
fair  sense,  God  will  put  an  end  to  all  other 
outbursts  of  fury  on  the  part  of  His  enemies. 
This  interpretation  is  defended  by  Calvin, 
Venema,  Doederlein,  and  Dathe  (who  follow 
Kimchi),  and  it  is  supported  by  an  analogous 
use  of  the  original  word  in  Arabic,  Syriac,  and 
in  the  Mishna.  The  interpretation  suggested 
by  modern  commentators  seems  forced  and 
unnatural,  "  Thou  wilt  gird  Thyself  with  the 
remainder  of  wrath,"  i.e.  God  will  take  the 
fury  of  His  enemies  and  adorn  Himself  with 
it  as  a  robe  of  triumph.  Delitzsch  proposes 
"with  a  remainder  of  wrath  wilt  Thou  gird 
Thyself,"  i.e.  should  the  enemies'  rage  be  re- 
newed, God  will  arm  Himself  with  fresh 
wrath,  a  reserve,  so  to  speak,  of  vengeance, 
in  order  to  subdue  it ;  such  too  is  the  expla- 
nation of  a  second  Targumist. 

11.  unto  him  that  ought  to  be  feared]  This 
translation  is  correct,  but  less  forcible  than  the 
single  word  in  the  original,  the  terrible, 
the  awful  and  terrible  God.  The  same  word 
is  used  by  Isaiah,  viii.  13. 

12.  cut  off]  The  original  word  is  used 
especially  of  cutting  grapes  in  the  vintage,  and 
refers  to  the  terrible  consummation  of  judg- 
ments so  often  described  by  the  prophets ;  see 
Joel  i.  13;  Rev.  xiv.  18;  and  cf.  Isai.  xviii.  3. 

Psalm  LXXVII. 
The  Psalmist  in  great  distress,  of  what  kind 
we  cannot  say,  but  in  common,  probably  (as 
the  deliverances  related  are  national),  with  his 
people,  earnestly  entreats  God  for  succour, 
and,  at  first,  seems  to  despair  of  it ;  the  recol- 
lection of  former  prosperities,  and  of  mercies 
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I 


CRIED  unto  God  with  my  voice, 
even  unto  God  with  my  voice  j 
and  he  gave  ear  unto  me. 

2  In  the  day  of  my  trouble  I  sought 
» Heb.  the  Lord :  ♦  my  sore  ran  in  the  night, 
iiiy  hand.  ^^^  J  ceased  not :  my  soul  refused  to  be 

comforted. 

3  I  remembered  God,  and  was 
troubled  :  I  complained,  and  my  spirit 
v/as  overwhelmed.     Selah. 

4  Thou  boldest  mine  eyes  waking : 
I  am  so  troubled  that  I  cannot  speak. 

5  I  have  considered  the  days  of  old, 
the  years  of  ancient  times. 


6  I  call  to  remembrance  my  song 
in  the  night :  I  commune  with  mine 
own  heart :  and  my  spirit  made  dili- 
gent search. 

7  Will  the  Lord  cast  ofF  for  ever  ? 
and  will  he  be  favourable  no  more  ? 

8  Is  his  mercy  clean  gone  for  ever? 
doth  his  promise  fail  *for  evermore?     fHeb. 


9  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gra- 


to  genera- 
tion and 


cious?  hath  he  in  anger  shut  up  hisg^^J*' 
tender  mercies  ?     Selah. 

10  And  I  said,  This  is  my  infir- 
mity: but  I  will  remember  the  years 
of  the  right  hand  of  the  most  Fligh. 


vouchsafed  in  times  past,  being  only  painful 
{'w.  4 — 9).  At  last,  the  Spirit  of  God  sug- 
gests the  thought,  that  as  He  was,  so  He  is ; 
and  that  His  power  manifested  so  often  in 
deliverances  of  His  people  would  quickly  be 
manifested  again.  The  miraculous  deliverance 
which  at  the  instant  vividly  impresses  the 
imagination  of  the  Psalmist  and  turns  his 
despair  into  hope,  is  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea:  in  a  description  of  which  he  rests,  dwell- 
ing upon  its  circumstances  v/ith  a  sublime 
power. 

The  3rd  chapter  of  Habakkuk  should  be 
read  with  this  psalm,  to  which  it  contains  fre- 
quent allusions,  and  of  which  it  is  in  some 
sense  a  continuation.  The  psalm  can  scarcely 
be  an  imitation.  Its  purpose  and  unity  forbid 
such  a  supposition :  but  its  spirit,  and  some 
phrases  in  it,  may  have  so  impressed  them- 
selves upon  the  national  memory,  as  to  be 
repeated  in  later  prophecy.  The  expressions 
in  Habakkuk,  which  seem  imitations  of  the 
psalm,  are  fuller.  We  may  conclude  with 
some  certainty  that  it  is  earlier  than  the  reigns 
of  Josiah  or  Manasseh,  the  age  of  Habakkuk; 
but  beyond  this,  it  is  hard  to  decide  anything 
as  to  its  date.  Hengs-t.  and  others  argue 
(chiefly  from  -w.  16  and  2  compared  with 
Gen.  xxxvii.  zs)  that  the  psalm  is  a  lament 
for  the  carrying  away  of  the  Ten  Tribes: 
but  the  contents  do  not  specially  suit  such 
occasion. 

1.  I  cried  unto  God^  &c,]  Lit.  "My  voice  (is) 
unto  God,  and  I  cry  aloud:  my  voice  (is)  unto 
God,  (and  I  say)  Oh  hearken  unto  me!" 
or,  "  May  He  hearken  to  me."  The  rendering 
of  A. v.,  and  He  gave  ear  unto  me,  does  not 
suit  the  idea  of  the  psalm.  Hope  does  not 
spring  up  till  n).  10. 

2.  my  sore  ran,  &c.]  ^larg.,  my  hand. 
The  meaning  is,  My  hand  is  stretched  out  (in 
prayer  and  supplication)  all  night ;  and  ceases 
not  (to  be  outspread).     See  Note  below. 

•w.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5 — 9  contain  a  description  of 
the  Psalmist  during  his  agony  of  doubt  which 


is  at  its  climax,  almost  of  despair,  in  'v.  7, 
The  tenses  in  the  original  are  sometimes  pre- 
sent, sometimes  past,  but  the  purport  seems 
always  present. 

3.  /  complained]  Rather,  "I  muse"  or 
"  meditate." 

4.  Thou  boldest  mine,  &c.]  "  I  sleep  not 
through  the  night,  for  Thou  boldest  mine  eyes 
fast,  that  they  watch  (as  if  on  sentry)  all  night. 
I  speak  not,  for  Thou  tiest  fast  my  tongue,  so 
that  I  cannot  relieve  myself  through  speaking.' 
There  is  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  one 
word,  '/watches"  or  "wakings"  of  the  eyes 
(Tixyov)),  which  some  authorities  (Gesen., 
Moll,  belitzsch,  Bunsen,  &c.)  render  "eye- 
lids." "Thou  boldest  fast  mine  eyelids  that 
I  cannot  close  them,"  &c.  The  general  sense 
is  the  same,  with  this  rendering,  as  that  given 
before. 

5.  6.  /  kanje  considered,  &c.]  "  I  consider 
the  long  series  of  past  years  and  prosperity : 
I  remember  the  songs  which  I  have  often 
poured  forth  in  the  night  for  mercies  received 
(see  Job  xxxv.  10),  and  my  spirit  anxiously 
asks,  Will  the  Lord,"  &c.  Cf.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  i. 
At  the  end  of  f.  9  there  is  a  pause,  and  a  ray 
of  comfort  is  suggested  in  'v.  10. 

8.  promise]  See  Ps.  cxix.  38,  Stahlish  Thy 
word,  or  promise,  unto  Thy  servant:  see  too 
Ps.  Ivi.  4. 

9.  hath  he  in  anger  shut  up,  &c.]  "As  a 
man  shuts  his  hand  upon  a  gift  which  he  re- 
fuses to  bestow,  does  God  shut  up  His 
tender  mercies  within  His  breast  ? "  (see  Deut. 
XV.  7). — Selah,  see  Ps.  Ixviii.  7  :  the  import 
here  is  the  same  as  in  that  place :  the  accom- 
paniments of  music  and  voices  are  raised  to 
indicate  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  Psalmist, 
and  a  consolation  suggested  by  God  Himself. 
Below,  1;.  15,  the  import  is  to  add  force  to 
the  description  of  the  awfiil  passage. 

10.  Jnd  I  said.  This  is  my,  &c.]  Or,"  Then 
I  said,  It  is  mine  own  infirmity."    See  Deut. 
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Ill  will  remember  the  works  of 
the  Lord:  surely  I  will  remember 
thy  wonders  of  old, 

12  I  will  meditate  also  of  all  thy 
work,  and  talk  of  thy  doings. 

13  Thy  way,  O  God,  is  in  the 
sanctuary:  who  is  so  great  a  God  as 
cur  God? 

14  Thou  art  the  God  that  doest 
wonders:  thou  hast  declared  thy 
strength  among  the  people. 

15  Thou  hast  with  thine  arm  re- 


deemed thy  people,  the  sons  of  Jacob 
and  Joseph.     Selah. 

16  The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God, 
the  waters  saw  thee ;  they  were  afraid : 
the  depths  also  were  troubled. 

17  ^The  clouds  poured  out  water:  ^Heb. 
the   skies   sent   out   a   sound :    thine  Lr//XJ 
arrows  also  went  abroad.  wi{a'^^'' 

18  The  voice  of  thy  thunder  was  '^'^i^r. 
in  the  heaven:    the  lightnings  light- 
ened the  world:   the  earth  trembled 

and  shook. 


xxix.  22;  the  Hebrew  word  "sicknesses"  is 
similar  to  "infirmity"  in  the  text. 

the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  most  High"] 
"My  despair  is  mine  own  weakness :  (remem- 
ber) the  years  in  which  the  right  hand  of  the 
Most  High  has  helped  us."  The  thought 
suggested  to  the  despairing  Psalmist  is  rather 
hinted  at,  than  expressed,  in  three  words, 
"years,"  "right  hand,"  and  "Most  High" 
(in  the  original).  They  convey  the  notion  of 
rapid  thought,  like  lightning,  passing  through 
his  mind.  The  words  "  but  I  will  remember" 
are  not  in  the  original.  Others  (De  Wette, 
Delitzsch,  Hupfeld,  Bunsen)  explain  different- 
ly, "I  said,  It  is  mine  appointed  lot  and  trial 
( Jer.  X.  19 ;  i  Pet.  v.  6) :  years  (these  arc)  which 
the  mighty  hand  of  God  has  laid  upon  me." 
Or,  "  It  is  mine  appointed  lot  and  trial,  that 
the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High  has  turned 
against  me."  So  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Chald. 
The  interpretation  given  first  is  the  most  ex- 
pressive ;  and  seems  best  to  suit  the  context, 
and  the  words  which  follow^  v.  11,  &c. 

11.  /  ivill  remember]  Or,  make  mention 
of:  the  fvoorks  of  the  Lord^  or,  of  J  AH. 
There  is  force  in  the  mention  of  God  by  this 
Name.  The  eternal  unchangeable  Jehovah  will 
act  towards  His  people,  always,  as  of  old: 
Ps.  Ixviii.  4. 

12.  /  twiii  Meditate,  &C.,  and  talk,  &c,] 
Saying,  v.  13,  Thy  <uiay,  &c.  The  word  ren- 
dered talk  should  rather  be  "muse "as  m  1;.  3, 

13.  in  the  sanctuary]  Rather,  "  in  holiness," 
or,  "encompassed  with  holiness;"  i.e.  "most 
holy:"  as  the  Prayer-Book  Version,  "Thy 
way,  O  God !  is  holy."  Holiness  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  way  of  Jehovah  above  all 
gods !  See  Ps.  Ixviii.  24,  They  have  seen  Thy 
goings.. An  the  sanctuary,  or,  "in  holiness." 
The  allusion  is  to  Exod.  xv.  11.  See  also 
Exod.  XV.  13 — 16,  at  V.  15  of  this  psalm. 

14.  thou  hast  declared,  &c.]  "  Thou  hast 
manifested  Thy  might  among  the  nations." 

15.  the  sons  of  Jacob  and  foseph]  Com- 
mentators refine  too  much  upon  this  descrip- 


tion, when  they  say  that  Joseph  is  mentioned 
as  in  a  sense  the  first-bom  of  Jacob  (i  Chro. 
V.  i),  and  having  a  double  inheritance  (Gen. 
xlviii.  5,  6).  The  deeds  and  deservings  of 
Joseph  fully  explain  the  selection  of  his  name 
before  that  of  any  other  son  of  Jacob.  See  Pss. 
Ixxviii.  67,  Ixxx.  I,  Ixxxi.  4,  5. 

16.  The  (waters,  &c.]  Cf.  Pss.  xcvii., 
cxiv.  "The  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  saw 
God,  trembled,  and  made  way  for  His  people 
to  pass!"  The  consequence  is  not  added  in 
the  text :  only  the  fact  noticed,  that  "  the  wa- 
ters saw  God."  The  accompaniments  of  the 
passage  follow,  -v-v.  18,  19,  i.e.  rain,  thunder, 
lightning,  and,  perhaps,  a  horrible  whirlwind. 

17.  The  clouds,  &c.]  The  marg.  is  better: 
"  The  clouds  were  poured  forth  with  water." 
The  skies  sent  out  a  sound,  or,  the  heavens  ut- 
tered a  voice  (in  thunder) :  Thine  arrows  went 
abroad,  hither,  thither,  and  everywhere. 

18.  The  voice  of  thy  thunder,^  &c.]  Hebr. 
"  The  voice  of  Thy  thunder  was  in  the  wheel." 
So  the  LXX.,  Vulg.  and  others.  "Wheel," 
some  think, is  put  for  "chariot,"  and  indicates 
the  "chariot  of  God,"  in  which  (see  Hab. 
iii.  8,  15)  He  troubled  the  Egyptians.  But 
the  "  chariot"  is  not  mentioned  in  the  psalm, 
and  the  ellipsis  is  violent.  Most  interpreters 
render  the  word,  above  translated  "  wheel  "  and 
in  the  A.V.  "the  heaven,"  by  " whirlwind." 
The  transition  from  "wheel"  to  "whirlwind" 
is  easy.  In  Isai.  xvii.  13  the  word  in  ques- 
tion seems  to  mean  "thistledown,"  or,  "a 
light  thing  whirling  before  the  wind."  In 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  13,  it  is  parallel  to  "stubble."  In 
the  first  of  these  places  the  A.V.  renders  it  "a 
rolling  thing,"  in  the  latter  "a  wheel."  A 
whirlwind  is  not  the  necessary  accompaniment 
of  thunder,  and  its  abrupt  curt  mention  with 
the  thunder  is  harsh.  Grotius  conceives  that 
"wheel"  is  put  for  "the  air"  or  "aether," 
which  common  opinion  regards  as  whirling 
round  about  us.  This  idea  led  probably 
to  the  rendering  of  the  A.V.  "the  heaven," 
and  of  the  Prayer-Book  Version  "  round 
about." 
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19  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  thy         20  ''Thou  leddest  thy  people  like  « Exod.  14. 
path  in  the  great  waters,  and  thy  foot-    a   flock  by  the  hand  of"  Moses  and  ^* 
steps  are  not  known.  Aaron. 


20.  After  the  preparation  detailed  above, 
God  made  a  way  for  His  people  through  the 
s.^a,  and  they  followed  Him :  but  Himself  is 
unseen,  and  His  miracles  only  indicate  His 
presence.  So  too  in  nature,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  man,  His  presence,  says  Del.,  is  not 
seen ;  it  is  only  inferred  from  the  deeds  which 
He  has  done  and  the  traces  which  He  has 
left. 

Abp.  Seeker  (notes  on  the  Psalms  in  Mey- 
rick's  translation,   p.  166)  remarks   on   this 


psalm,  that  something  is  wanting,  and  that  it 
ends  abruptly:  similarly  Thol.,  Rosen.,  Olsh., 
&c.  But  its  abruptness  is  expressive.  In  the 
joy  and  exultation  of  the  miracle  recorded, 
the  occasion  of  the  psalm  is  forgotten:  and 
the  Psalmist,  casting  off  the  burden  that  op- 
pressed him  at  its  commencement,  reposes  in 
full  confidence  on  his  Almighty  protector. 
"The  minstrel"  (says  Vaihinger)  "lets  his 
harp  drop,  and  reclines  in  fulness  of  faith  on 
God's  love." 


NOTE  on  Psalm  lxxvii.  2. 


The  Hebrew  word  (n"133)  explained  above 
*' stretched  out,"  is  of  doubtful  import:  it 
means  rather  "poured  out"  like  water  (lue 
are  as  <water  spilt  on  the  ground^  i  S.  xiv. 
14);  as  if  the  hand  were  thrown  out  in  sup- 
plication, and  stretched  out,  so  as  scarcely  to 
be  drawn  back.  Or  it  may  be  that  a  word 
properly  applied  to  a  flood  of  tears  that  ceases 
not  is  boldly  applied  to  the  hand, which  ceases 
not  to  be  extended  and  to  supplicate.     A 


somewhat  similar  expression  Lam.  iii.  49, 
Mine  eye  trickkth  donvn  (Heb.  is  poured  out 
or  spilled,  &c.)  and  ceaseth  not,  ivithout  any 
intermission.  The  Targum,  to  avoid  the  dif- 
ficulty, renders  "  By  night  mine  eye  distilled 
in  tears:"  as  if  the  word  translated  "hand" 
or  "sore"  meant  "eye."  The  Rabbins  in- 
terpret the  same  word  "my  wound;"  hence 
no  doubt  the  A.Y. 


tOr, 
A  Psalm 
for  Asaph 
to  give  in- 
struction. 


PSALM  LXXVIII. 

An  exJioriation  both  to  learn  and  to  preach 
the  law  of  God.  9  The  story  of  God's  wrath 
against  the  incredulous  and  disobedient.  67 
The  Israelites  being  rejected^  God  chose  Judah^ 
Zion,  and  David. 

"  Maschil  of  Asaph. 


GIVE  ear,  O  my  people,  to  my 
law:    incline  your  ears   to  the 
words  of  my  mouth. 

2  '^I  will  open    my   mouth    in   a^^^-^9-4. 
parable:  I  will  utter  dark  sayings  of 35.*    '^^ 


Psalm  LXXVHI. 
The  history  of  Israel,  from  the  Exodus  to 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  David, 
is  reviewed  by  the  Psalmist  in  this  the  longest, 
and  probably  the  earliest,  of  the  historical 
psalms,  intended  for  public  recitation  in  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary.  Those  services 
were  organized  by  David,  and  the  chief  place 
among  the  superintendents  was  assigned  to 
Asaph  (see  notes  on  Ps.  1.),  to  whom  this 
psalm  is  attributed  by  the  inscription.  The 
principal  object  of  the  writer  is  to  draw 
lessons  of  warning  and  admonition  from  the 
records  of  national  sins  and  punishments. 
Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  wrong- 
doings of  one  tribe,  that  of  Ephraim ;  partly, 
it  may  be,  as  having  from  the  time  of  Joshua 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Judges  held 
the  post  of  leader  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  as  such  being  in  some  sense  its  repre- 
sentative; partly,  however,  with  reference  to 
the  transfer  of  the  national  sanctuary  from 
Shiloh  to  Mount  Zion  (see  w.  67,  68).  It 
seems    strange   that   the    appropriateness    of 


this  subject  to  the  age  of  David  should  be 
questioned.  When  the  large  band  of  singers 
in  the  temple  were  appointed,  chosen  doubt- 
less with  reference  to  their  spiritual  and 
mental  qualifications,  one  main  duty  must 
have  been  to  inculcate  the  lessons  derived 
from  the  events  of  national  history ;  and  no 
events  could  present  stronger  claims  than 
those  described  in  this  psalm.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  the  transfer  of  the  sanctuary  should 
not  have  been  celebrated,  most  improbable 
that  the  circumstances  which  preceded  and 
occasioned  the  transfer  should  have  been 
passed  over  in  silence.  Those  circumstances 
are  not  described  in  terms  calculated  to  give 
reasonable  ground  of  offence  to  the  powerful 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  nor  in  such  as  indicate  a 
settled  feeling  of  animosity :  the  guilt  is  de- 
scribed as  national,  nor  is  any  exemption 
from  it  claimed  for  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It 
is  indeed  certain  that  the  rivaliy  between 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  of  which  traces  may 
be  pointed  out  in  earlier  times,  burst  out 
into  an  open  quarrel  at  the  time  of  David's 
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3  Which  we  have  heard  and  known, 
and  our  fathers  have  told  us. 

4  We  will  not  hide  thc'm  from  their 
children,  shewing  to  the  generation  to 
come  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
strength,  and  his  wonderful  works  that 
he  hath  done. 

5  For  he  established  a  testimony 
in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a  law  in 
Israel,    which    he    commanded    our 

^Deut.  4.  fathers,  ^that  they  should  make  them 
^       ^'   known  to  their  children : 

6  That   the   generation    to   come 


might  know  them,  even  the  children 
which  should  be  born;  who  should 
arise  and  declare  them  to  their  chil- 
dren: 

7  That  they  might  set  their  hope 
in  God,  and  not  forget  the  works  of 
God,  but  keep  his  commandments: 

8  And  might  not  be  as  their  fathers, 
a  stubborn  and  rebellious  generation ; 

a  generation  Uhat  set  not  their  heart  tHeb. 
aright,  and  whose  spirit  was  not  sted-  fared'Zt 
fast  with  God. 


9  The  children  of  Ephraim,  being 


tlicir 
heart. 


restoration  to  the  kingdom,  see  a  S.  xix. 
41 — 43,  when  "the  words  of  the  men  of 
judah  were  fiercer  than  the  words  of  the  men 
of  Israel;"  and  such  feelings  may  have  given 
a  certain  tone  to  the  utterances  of  the  Psalm- 
ist. David  might  have  been  more  careful  in  his 
own  compositions  to  spare  the  susceptibilities 
of  so  considerable  a  portion  of  his  subjects, 
but  it  would  scarcely  occur  to  him  to  sup- 
press statements  at  once  true,  important  in 
their  spiritual  bearings,  and  delivered  under 
the  guidance  of  God.  The  psalm,  however, 
may  have  been  composed  some  few  years 
after  the  accession  of  Solomon,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  allusion  in  'v.  69  implies 
the  existence  of  the  temple. 

Had  the  work  been  written  after  the  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes,  some  reference  to  that  event, 
and  to  their  relapse  into  idolatry,  might  have 
been  looked  for:  nor  would  a  writer,  after 
the  exile,  have  failed  to  point  out  the  far 
more  terrible  warnings  suggested  by  the 
captivity  of  Judah  and  destruction  of  the 
temple. 

The  style  of  the  whole  psalm  accords  with 
the  date  and  authorship  thus  assigned  to  it. 
It  has  the  characteristics  of  Asaph,  gravity, 
force,  "a  lofty  judicial  tone,  with  awful 
warnings  and  admonitions:"  there  are  also 
special  points  of  resemblance  with  other 
psalms  which  belong  to  him  or  to  the  Korah- 
ites;  see  notes  on  'w.  i,  2,  7,  12,  17,  &c. 

The  structure  of  the  psalm  is  thoroughly 
symmetrical;  it  is  divided  at  the  end  of  t.  31 
into  two  parts,  each  consisting  of  seven 
strophes:  in  the  first  part  five,  each  with  four 
verses,  then  two  with  five  and  six  verses  seve- 
rally: in  the  second  part  five  strophes  with 
six  verses  each,  wound  up,  like  the  first  por- 
tion, with  two  of  five  and  six:  thus  presenting 
the  schema : 

4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  5,  6; 
6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  5,  6. 

1.  Give  ear.,  O  my  people]  This  exordium 
befits  the  position  and  character  of  Asaph, 
and  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  style. 
In  the  fiftieth  psalm  he  speaks  as  a  prophet 


calling  the  people  to  listen  to  the  words  of  the 
Lord ;  here  he  speaks  in  the  name  of  God  as 
a  public  teacher,  commissioned  to  proclaim 
and  explain  the  law.  Cf.  Isai.  li.  4,  and 
xlix.  I.  Compare  "  my  law"  with  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
30;  "my  people,"  1.  7,  Ixxvii,  15,  20. 

2.  /  f:u/7/  open  my  month']  See  marg.  refer- 
ences, and  note  on  Job  iii.  r. 

a  parable]  Here  in  the  widest  sense,  in 
sententious  sayings,  drawing  out  the  hidden 
meaning  of  ancient  records. 

utter]  The  word  implies  a  strong  impulse; 
the  words  are  forced  out  by  an  inward  move- 
ment.    Sym.  ai/a/SXucro)  Trpo^Xj^juara  apx^iia. 

(lark  sayings]  Sayings  which  contain  deeper 
truths  than  lie  on  the  surface.  In  Arabic  the 
word  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  simile  or  allegory. 
Cf.  Prov.  i.  6;  Judg.  xiv.  12.  The  expres- 
sions in  this  verse  belong  specially  to  the  age 
of  Solomon.  Kbstcr  supposes  a  reference  to 
the  artistic  structure:  which  seems  far  less 
probable. 

sayings  of  old]     Cf.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  5,  11. 

4.  IVe  will  not  hide^  &c.]  Asaph  dwells  upon 
the  thought  that  in  discharging  this  duty  of 
a  teacher  he  is  obeying  the  ancient  injunction 
of  the  law;  cf.  Deut.  iv.  9,  vi.  7,  xi.  19;  see 
also  Job  XV.  18.  Points  of  resemblance  with 
Job  are  numerous  in  all  the  songs  of  Asaph. 

6.  the  children  fivhich  should  be  born]  See 
Ps.  xxii.  31. 

7.  Kvorks  of  God]     See  Ps.  Ixxvii.  12. 

8.  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  generation] 
Asaph  here  strikes  tlie  key-note  of  his  exhor- 
tation. It  is  peculiar  to  the  prophets  and 
teachers  of  Israel  to  urge  without  sparing  the 
warnings  derived  from  the  sins  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Cf.  Deut.  ix.  7,  24,  xxi.  18,  20, 
xxxi.  27;  Jcr.  v.  23.  In  the  whole  of  tlie 
following  section  to  nj.  54,  Asaph  dwells 
upon  the  scenes  in  the  wilderness. 

set  not  their  heart  aright]  Or,  "establish- 
ed," directed  it  aright.     See  Job  xi.  13. 

9.  The  children  of  Ephraim]  The  mention 
of  Ephraim  in  this  passage  is  undoubtedly 
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fHeb.       armed,   and  ^carrying   bows,    turned 
j^'X"^   back  in  the  day  of  battle. 

10  They  kept  not  the  covenant 
of  God,  and  refused  to  walk  in  his 
law; 

11  And  forgat  his  works,  and  his 
wonders  that  he  had  shewed  them. 

12  Marvellous  things  did  he  in  the 
sight  of  their  fathers,  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  field  of  Zoan. 

<^Exod.  14.       13  '^He  divided  the  sea,  and  caused 
^^*  them  to  pass  through;  and  he  made 

the  waters  to  stand  as  an  heap. 
rfExod.  13.       i^  ^In    the    daytime    also    he  led 
24!  ^  '■*■    them  with  a  cloud,  and  all  the  night 

with  a  light  of  fire. 
^Exod.  17.       j^  eiiQ  clave  the  rocks  in  the  wil- 
Numb.  20.  derness,  and  gave  them  drink  as  out  of 
Ps.  103.     the  great  depths. 

16  He  brought  streams  also  out  of 

o 

the  rock,  and  caused  waters  to  run 
down  like  rivers. 

1 7  And  they  sinned  yet  more  against 
him  by  provoking  the  most  High  in 
the  wilderness. 


41. 

z  Cor.  10.4. 


18  And  they  tempted  God  in  their 
heart  by  asking  meat  for  their  lust. 

19  -^Yea,  they  spake  against  God;-^^""^^- 
they  said,  Can  God  ^furnish  a  table  tHeb. 
in  the  wilderness?  '"''^''^ 

20  ^Behold,   he    smote   the   rock,  J ^^°'^- ^7- 
that  the  waters  gushed  out,  and  the  Numb.  20. 
streams    overflowed ;    can     he    give "' 
bread  also.?   can  he  provide  flesh  for 

his  people.? 

21  Therefore  the  Lord  heard  this^ 
and  was  wroth :  so  a  fire  was  kindled 
against  Jacob,  and  anger  also  came 
up  against  Israel; 

22  Because  they  believed  not  in 
God,  and  trusted  not  in  his  salva- 
tion: 

23  Though  he  had  commanded  the 
clouds  from  above,  and  opened  the 
doors  of  heaven,  ,  r^    ^  , 

/All!         •        11  '»Lxod.i6. 

24  '^And  had  rained  down  manna  14- 
upon  them  to  eat,  and  had  given  them  /o"^'  ^^' 
of  the  corn  of  heaven.  didZr" 

2 "5  "Man  did  eat  ang-els' food :   he '''^'^ ^''^^'^ 

1  1        r   11  of  the 

sent  them  meat  to  the  full.  mighty. 


perplexing.  The  reference  must  certainly  be 
to  an  event  in  the  early  history  of  Israel.  A 
double  charge  is  brought  against  the  Ephraim- 
ites,  cowardice  in  battle,  and  disobedience  to 
God.  The  former  charge  cannot  refer  to  a 
defeat  by  Judah,  but  by  some  heathen  nation, 
probably  to  the  transactions  recorded  in 
Judges  ii.  10 — 16.  Peculiar  responsibility 
may  have  attached  to  Ephraim,  as  inheriting 
the  hegemony  from  Joshua.  See  too  the  note 
on  Josh.  xvii.  14.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
national  guilt  of  idolatry  was  specially  con- 
nected with  the  tribe  of  Ephraim;  cf.  Hos. 
iii.  3.  Still  in  all  other  passages  both  charges 
are  brought  against  the  nation  as  such,  and 
might  be  expected  to  be  urged  by  Asaph,  who 
addressed  these  words  in  the  first  place  to 
the  people  of  Judah.  Conjectural  emenda- 
tions are  always  unsatisfactory,  but  it  is 
perhaps  allowable  in  this  passage  to  assume 
that  the  name  of  Ephraim  may  have  been 
substituted  by  a  transcriber  for  that  of  Israel : 
cf.  v.  57. 

12.  Zoan\  From  Num.  xiii.  a  a  we  learn 
that  Zoan  was  built  seven  years  after  Hebron. 
Zoan  or  Tanis,  now  San,  was  a  city  of 
great  importance,  and  the  chief  residence  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  i8th  and  19th  dynasties  on 
the  North-western  frontier.  See  note  on  Exod. 
V,  I.  The  mention  of  the  name  in  this  passage 
may  either  be  attributed  to  an  ancient  tradition 
independent  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  to  the  know- 
ledge of   Egypt  which  was  a  result  of  the 


friendly  intercourse  of  David  and  the  marriage 
of  Solomon  with  an  Egyptian  princess.  It 
has,  therefore,  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the 
mouth  of  the  elder  Asaph.  In  the  Egyptian 
'  Zeitschrift '  for  1872,  p.  16,  an  account  is 
given  by  Brugsch  of  an  inscription  in  which 
the  hieroglyphic  name  of  Zoan,  exactly  cor- 
responding with  the  Hebrew,  is  for  the  first 
time  discovered,  with  the  further  peculiarity 
of  expression,  Sochet  Zoan,  i.e.  "the  field  of 
Zoan."  In  the  same  article  Brugsch  shews 
that  Zoan  is  not,  as  he  formerly  supposed, 
identical  with  Avaris,  but  with  Rameses,  the 
city  from  which  the  Israelites  started  on  their 
march  out  of  Egypt :  two  points  of  great  im- 
portance in  reference  to  this  psalm,  and  to 
Exodus. 
13.     as  an  heap]     Exod.  xv.  8. 

16.  the  rock']  Or,  "cliff;"  cf.  Num.  xx. 
8,  10,  II. 

17.  the  most  High]  Cf.  Z5^  3  6,  and  Ixxvii. 
10. 

18.  they  tempted]  Sc.  by  inwardly  ques- 
tioning His  goodness  and  power.  Exod.  xvi. ; 
I  Cor.  x.  9. 

21.     ivas  nvroth]     Deut.  iii.  26. 

23.     the  doors  of  hea'ven]     Gen.  vii.  ir. 

25.  ange/s' food]  Lit.  "bread  of  mighty 
ones;"  but  the  interpretation  of  the  A.y., 
which  follows  the  old  versions  (see  also  Wisd. 
xvi.  20,  xix.  20),  and  is  defended  by  modern 
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PSALMS.    LXXVIIT, 


[v.  26—45. 


tiieb.  26  He   caused   an   east   wind    *to 

*^^'''        blow  in  the  heaven :  and  by  his  power 

he  brought  in  the  south  wind. 

27  He  rained  flesh  also  upon  them 
tHeb.  as  dust,  and  *  feathered  fowls  like  as 
wing,       the  sand  of  the  sea : 

28  And  he  let  it  fall  in  the  midst 
of  their  camp,  round  about  their  habi- 
tations. 

29  So  they  did  eat,  and  were  well 
filled:  for  he  gave  them  their  own 
desire ; 

30  They  were  not  estranged  from 
ciumb.ii.  their  lust.  But  *  while  their  meat 
^^           %vas  yet  in  their  mouths, 

31  The  wrath  of  God  came  upon 
them,  and  slew  the  fattest  of  them, 

tHeb.       and  ^ smote  down  the  'chosen  men  of 

made  to       -j  . 

bow.         Israel. 

y?ung  32  For  all  this  they  sinned  still,  and 

vuu.         believed  not  for  his  wondrous  works. 

33  Therefore  their  days  did  he 
consume  in  vanity,  and  their  years 
in  trouble. 

34  When  he  slew  them,  then  they 
sought  him:  and  they  returned  and 
inquired  early  after  God. 

35  And  they  remembered  that  God 
was  their  rock,  and  the  high  God  their 
redeemer. 

36  Nevertheless    they    did    flatter 


him  with  their  mouth,  and  they  lied 
unto  him  with  their  tongues. 

37  For  their  heart  was  not  right 
with  him,  neither  were  they  stedfast 
in  his  covenant. 

38  But  he,  being  full  of  compassion, 
forgave  their  iniquity,  and  destroyed 
them  not:  yea,  many  a  time  turned 
he  his  anger  away,  and  did  not  stir 
up  all  his  wrath. 

39  For  he  remembered  that  they 
were  but  flesh;  a  wind  that  passeth 
away,  and  cometh  not  again. 

40  How  oft  did  they  "  provoke  him  "  Or,  rebel 
in    the   wilderness,   and   grieve   him  "nm!^ 
in  the  desert! 

41  Yea,  they  turned  back  and 
tempted  God,  and  limited  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel. 

42  They  remembered  not  his  hand, 
nor  the  day  when  he  delivered  them 
"from  the  enemy.  lOr, 
\''4.3  How  he  had  *  wrought  his  signs  ;^v?LX^ 
in    Egypt,  and   his  wonders    in   the  ^  ^'^^-  *'*| 
field  of  Zoan : 

44  '^And  had   turned  their  rivers  *Exod.  7. 
into  blood;  and  their #oods,  that  they 
could  not  drink. 

45  ^He   sent  divers  sorts  of  flies 'Exod.s. 
among  them,  which  devoured  them ;  '  ''^' 
and  frogs,  which  destroyed  them. 


critics  (Hupfeld,  Delitzsch,  &c.),  is  probably 
correct ;  not,  however,  in  the  sense  "  food  such 
as  angels  have,"  but  "supplied  by  angelic  minis- 
trations," equivalent  to  "the  com  of  heaven" 
in  the  preceding  clause.  The  symbolism  of 
manna  is  recognized  by  all  Christian  divines, 
and  rests  upon  the  authority  of  our  Lord, 
from  whose  words,  however,  it  is  clear  that 
manna  was  a  product  of  earth,  supplied  by 
heavenly  power,  and  but  a  figure  of  the  true 
bread  "which  cometh  down  from  heaven," 
Joh.  vi.  49— ii' 

30.  ^ey  <ivere  not  estranged  from  their 
lust"]  /.  e.  they  had  not  as  yet  satiated  their 
appetite;  or,  "had  not  yet  repented  of  their 
desire ;"  thus  Syr.,  Hitz.,  Stier. 

31.  the  fattest  of  theni]     See  xxii.  29, 

33.  in  'vanity]  The  Hcbrc^v  word  is  used 
specially  of  short  and  insecure  life,  as  in  Gen. 
iv.  2,  the  name  Abel,  or  Hebel.  The  whole 
generation  died  out  prematurely. 

34.  inquired  earljl  Or,  "earnestly."  See 
Hole  on  Ixiii.  i. 


35.     ih/ir  rock]     See  Deut.  xxxii.  4. 
their  redeemer]     See  Ixxiv.  2;  Isa.  xli.  14, 
xliii.  14,  &c. 

37.  stedfast]  Or,  "faithful."  The  same 
word  is  used  in  «:;.  8. 

38.  full  of  compassion]  See  Exod.  xxxiv.  6. 

39.  he  remembered^  Ps.  ciii.  14,  16;  Job 
vii.  7,  X.  9;  and  cf.  Gen.  vi.  3. 

a  <wind]     Job  vii.  7. 

40.  griet'e]      Cf.  Eph,  iv.  30. 

41.  limited]  In  their  minds  set  limits  to 
His  power.  The  Hebrew  word  is  rare,  and 
the  meaning  disputed;  the  A.V.  is  defended 
by  Stier,  Hengst.,  Del.  Others  follow  the 
LXX.  -rrapui^vvau^  "provoked;"  thus  Luther, 
Hupfeld:  the  meaning  in  that  case  would  be 
drawn  from  the  Syriac. 

43.    Zoan]     See  -v.  12. 

45.  di'vers  sorts]  See  note  on  Exod.  viii. 
17,  21 ;  where,  however,  the  words  "a  species 
of  beetle"  are  not  strictly  correct,  since,  as 
a  naturalist  informs  the  writer,  the  blatta 
oricntalis  is  a  sort  of  cockroach.  In  this 
passage  Sym.  has  Kwofxviav, 
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PSALMS.   LXXVIII. 


»"Exod.io. 
13- 


♦*  Exod.  9. 

23- 

tHeb. 
killed. 
BOr, 

great  hail- 
stones. 
tHeb. 
He  shut 
up. 
tOr, 
light- 
nings. 


t  Heb. 
He  weigh- 
ed a  path. 

«0r, 
their 
beasts  to 
the  mur- 
rain, 

Exod.  g.  3. 
"Exod-g-s. 
&  12.  29. 


/  Exod.  14. 
27.  &  15. 


f  Heb. 
covered. 


46  "^He  gave  also  their  increase 
unto  the  caterpiller,  and  their  labour 
unto  the  locust. 

47  «He  destroyed  their  vines  w^ith 
hail,  and  their  sycomore  trees  with 
"frost. 

48  ^  He  gave  up  their  cattle  also  to 
the  hail,  and  their  flocks  to  "hot 
thunderbolts. 

49  He  cast  upon  them  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  anger,  wrath,  and  indigna- 
tion, and  trouble,  by  sending  evil  an- 
gels among  them, 

50  ^He  made  a  way  to  his  anger; 
he  spared  not  their  soul  from  death, 
but  gave  "their  life  over  to  the  pes- 
tilence J 

51  ''And  smote  all  the  firstborn  in 
Egypt ;  the  chief  of  their  strength  in 
the  tabernacles  of  Ham : 

52  But  made  his  own  people  to  go 
forth  like  sheep,  and  guided  them  in 
the  wilderness  like  a  flock. 

53  And  he  led  them  on  safely,  so 
that  they  feared  not:  but  the  sea 
■^f  overwhelmed  their  enemies. 


54  And  he  brought  them  to  the 
border  of  his  sanctuary,  even  to  this 
mountain,  which  his  right  hand  had 
purchased. 

55  He  cast  out  the  heathen  also 
before  them,  and  ^divided  them  an  in-  ?  Josh.  13 
heritance  by  line,  and  made  the  tribes  ^' 

of  Israel  to  dwell  in  their  tents. 

56  Yet  they  tempted  and  provoked 
the  most  high  God,  and  kept  not  his 
testimonies: 

^']  But  turned  back,  and  dealt  un- 
faithfully like  their  fathers :  they  were 
turned  aside  like  a  deceitful  bow. 

58  ''For  they  provoked  him  to  an-  ''Deut 
ger  with  their  high  places,  and  moved 
him   to  jealousy   with   their   graven 


59  When  God  heard  th'is^  he  was 
wroth,  and  greatly  abhorred  Israel : 

60  *So  that  he  forsook  the  taber- -^i  Sam.  4- 
nacle    of  Shiloh,   the  tent  which   he  "* 
placed  among  men ; 

61  And  delivered  his  strength  into 
captivity,  and  his  glory  into  the  ene- 
my's hand. 


32. 


46.  the  caterpiller]  Asaph  uses  a  more 
specific  word  than  is  given  in  Ex.  x.  i — 20. 
It  occurs  in  Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25. 

47.  their  'vines']  On  the  vineyards  of 
Egypt  see  note  on  Gen.  xl.  9. 

49.  by  sending  evil  angels  among  them] 
Or,  a  mission  of  angels  of  woe;  thus 
Kay.  The  evil  is  not  necessarily  in  the  nature 
of  the  angels,  but  in  the  penalties  vi'hich  they 
are  commissioned  to  inflict ;  see,  however. 
Job  i.  and  Introduction,  p.  16.  Natural 
agencies  may  possibly  be  included.  See  Ps. 
civ.  4. 

51.  Ham]  The  father  of  Mizraim  :  Chem, 
or  Ham  (black),  is  the  Egyptian  name  of  the 
whole  country,  derived,  however,  as  Egypt- 
ologers hold,  from  the  black  soil  of  the 
Nile. 

52.  like  sheep]     See  Ixxvii.  20. 

54.  e'ven  to  this  mountain]  Thus  Ex.  xv. 
17,  sec  note,  and  cf.  'v,  13.  "This  moun- 
tain" is  probably  the  mountain  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, Moriah ;  though  even  here  Dr  Kay 
and  others  hold  that  it  may  apply  to  the  whole 
of  Canaan,  referring  to  Exodus,  above  quoted, 
and  to  Deut.  xi,  11;  Isai.  xi.  9,  Ivii.  13:  thus 
too  Hupfeld.  Ewald  stands  alone  in  referring 
the  word  to  Shiloh. 

57.  like  a  deceitful  bow]  See  Hos.  vii. 
16  ;  and  note  on  1;.  9.    The  apostasy  is  here 


distinctly  represented  as  the  sin  of  the  whole 
nation,  not  of  one  tribe. 

58.  to  jealousy]     Cf.  Num.  xxv.  11. 

59.  Israel]  This  is  supposed  by  many 
critics  to  apply  specially  or  exclusively  to 
Ephraim,  on  account  of  the  reference  to 
Shiloh  and  to  Judah  in  'w.  60,  68:  but  the 
guilt  which  brought  on  the  punishment  was 
national,  and  visited  on  the  whole  people. 

60.  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh]  See  the  ac- 
count of  the  establishment  of  the  tabernacle 
by  "the  whole  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel,"  Josh,  xviii.  i.  It  was  the  national 
sanctuary  throughout  the  period  of  the  Judges ; 
the  forsaking  here  spoken  of  was  accomplished 
or  testified  by  the  capture  of  the  ark.  The 
tabernacle  itself  appears  to  have  been  removed 
first  to  Nob,  I  S.  xxi.  i,  and  then  to  Gibeon  ; 
see  I  K.  iii.  4.  From  Jeremiah  vii.  12,  we 
learn  that  the  sanctuary  had  been  deserted,  if 
not  destroyed,  whether  by  foreign  enemies  or 
otherwise,  probably  long  before  the  prophet's 
time.  This  passage  is  quoted  in  the  '  Chris- 
tian Obsei-ver,'  1872,  p.  261,  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  tabernacle  at 
Shiloh. 

61.  his  strength]  The  ark  of  the  covenant ; 
see  note  on  Ps.  Ixiii.  2.  Thus  too  "glory" 
is  associated  with  the  ark;  hence  the  name 
Ichabod,  "the  glory  is  departed  from  Israel, 
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PSALMS.    LXXVIII. 


[v.  62 — 7; 


tHrb. 
fraised. 


62  He  gave  his  people  over  also 
unto  the  sword ;  and  was  wroth  with 
his  inheritance. 

63  The  fire  consumed  their  young 
men;  and  their  maidens  were  not 
*  given  to  marriage. 

64  Their  priests  fell  by  the  sword; 
and  their  widows  made  no  lamenta- 
tion. 

65  Then  the  Lord  awaked  as 
one  out  of  sleep,  and  like  a  mighty 
man  that  shouteth  by  reason  of 
wine. 

66  And  he  smote  his  enemies  in 
the  hinder  parts:  he  put  them  to  a 
perpetual  reproach. 

67  Moreover  he  refused  the  taber- 


nacle of  Joseph,  and  chose  not  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim : 

68  But  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  mount  Zion  which  he  loved. 

69  And  he  built  his  sanctuary  like 
high  palaces^  like  the  earth  which  he 
hath  ^  established  for  ever.  ^  Heb. 

70  'He  chose  David  also  his  ser-^Tsam.' 
vant,  and  took  him  from  the  sheep-  ^  s^iJ'  7 1 
folds: 

71  *"From    following  ^he    ewes^^^eb. 
great  with  young  he  brought  him  to  after. 
feed  Jacob  his  people,  and  Israel  his  \'^^^'^' 
inheritance.  ^  chrou. 

72  So  he  fed  them  according  to  the 
integrity  of  his  heart;  and  guided 
them  bv  the  skilfulness  of  his  hands. 


because  the  ark  of  God  was  taken,"  i  S.  iv. 
21.  There  is  no  indication  here  of  a  special 
visitation  on  Ephraim.  God  was  "  wroth 
with  his  inheritance,"  t.  62,  and  the  whole 
people  were  reduced  to  subjection  under  the 
Philistines. 

62.  unto  the  sivord]  First  in  the  terrible 
overthrow,  when  30,000  Israehtes  perished. 
I  S.  iv.  10. 

63.  The  fre]  This  is  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  the  fire  of  war,  or  the  sword, 
as  in  Num.  xxi.  28;  Isai.  xxvi.  11;  Jer.  xlviii. 
45.  The  fire  of  divine  wrath  may  be  meant. 
See  Ixxix.  5,  Ixxxix.  46. 

given  to  marriage]  The  expression  "prais- 
ed," as  in  the  marg.,  refers  to  bridal  songs, 
and  such  encomiums  as  we  read  in  Ps.  xlv. 
and  in  Song  Sol.  iv. 

64.  and  their  (luidofivs,  &c.]  Cf.  Job  xxvii. 
15.  The  widow's  heart  broke,  i  S.  iv.  22.  The 
neglect  of  funeral  rites  marks  the  extremity 
of  desolation. 

65.  Then  the  Lord  a^ivaked]  See  Pss.  vii.  6, 
XXXV.  23,  Ixxiii.  20.  The  awakening  marks 
the  manifestation  of  divine  power,  sudden, 
unexpected,  irresistible.     See  i  S.  xiv. 

that  shouteth'j  Cf.  Isai.  xlii.  13,  14.  The 
cry  of  the  warrior,  after  a  long  cessation  from 
fighting,  full  of  strength  and  fury,  is  thus 
vividly  designated.  The  reader  will  remember 
the  shout  of  Achilles,  the  turning  point  of  the 
lUad. 

66.  in  the  hinder  parts]  This  is  an  un- 
happy rendering:  the  Hebrew  means  smote 
his  enemies,  driving  them  backward;  thus 
Ps.  xl,  14,  and  in  every  passage  where  the  word 
occurs  in  descriptions  of  a  defeat.  The  A .  V. 
seems  to  countenance  the  Rabbinical  tradition 
alluding  to  the  plague  of  the  Philistines. 


67.  Moreover  . . .  Joseph]  One  result  cf 
the  long  series  of  victories  by  which  God 
delivered  His  people  from  their  oppressors 
was  the  final  transfer  of  the  sanctuary  to 
Zion.  The  hegemony  was  transferred  to 
Judah;  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  that  is  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  ceased  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  national  religion.  If  this  psalm  was 
composed,  as  the  Inscription  states,  by  Asaph, 
and  doubtless  for  recitation  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Zion,  it  is  impossible  that  such  an  event 
should  have  been  unnoticed,  nor,  although  the 
record  must  have  been  painful  to  the  Ephraim- 
ites,  is  there  any  expression  calculated  to 
cause  needless  offence. 

68.  (which  he  loved]  See  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2,  and 
cf.  Ps.  ii.  6.  The  proof  of  that  love  was  the 
transfer  of  the  ark  to  Zion.  See  2  S.  vi. 
12 — 18,  vii.  27 — 29. 

69.  like  high  palaces]  Rather,  ''like  the 
heights,"  sc.  of  heaven;  thus  Hupfeld,  who 
compares  Job  xxi.  22,  xxii.  12.  The  com- 
parison with  heaven  seems  far  more  appro- 
priate than  with  earthly  palaces,  and  is  applic- 
able to  the  tabernacle  as  the  abode  of  the 
Lord.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  outward  majesty  of  the  temple,  or  to 
its  stability,  but  to  the  promise  of  God  made 
to  David,  2  S.  vii. 

70.  He  chose  David]  See  i  S.  xvi.  it,  12. 
In  this  great  liturgical  psalm  the  call  of  David 
necessarily  takes  its  place  as  the  climax  of  all 
blessings.  During  the  king's  life  the  record 
of  his  humble  estate  and  calling  has  a  special 
propriety.  The  abrupt  conclusion  is  admitted 
by  rationalists  to  imply  that  the  psalm  was 
written  in  David's  time:  see  the  note  in  the 
'  Christian  Observer,'  quoted  above  on  v.  60. 

71.  to  feed  Jacob]     See  2  S.  vii.  7,  8. 
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'  Or, 

for  Asaph, 


PSALM  LXXIX. 

J  The  psahnist  coniplaindh  of  the  desolation  of 
JtTtisalem.  ^  8  He  prayeth  for  deliverance^ 
13  and promiseth  thankfidness. 

A  Psalm  "  of  Asaph. 

OGOD,  the  heathen  are  come 
into  thine  inheritance ;  thy  holy 
temple  have  they  defiled;  they  have 
laid  Jerusalem  on  heaps. 

2  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  servants 
have  they  given  to  he  meat  unto,  the 
fovi^ls  of  the  heaven,  the  flesh  o£  thy 
saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the  earths. 


3  Their  blood  have  they  shed  like 
w^ater  round  about  Jerusalem;  and 
there  was  none  to  bury  them. 

4  «We  are  become  a  reproach  to '*Ps.44.i3. 
our  neighbours,  a  scorn  and  derision 

to  them  that  are  round  about  us. 

5  ^How  long,  Lord?  v^^ilt  thou  be*Ps.89.46. 
angry   for   ever.?    shall    thy  jealousy 

burn  like  fire? 

6  '^Pour  out  thy  w^rath  upon  the  ^Jer  10.25. 
heathen  that  have  not  knovv^n  thee, 

and  upon  the  kingdoms  that  have  not 
called  upon  thy  name. 


Psalm  LXXIX. 

This  psalm,  which  bears  a  near  resemblance 
to  the  seventy-fourth,  represents  the  temple 
desecrated,  the  city  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins,  the  people  around  Jerusalem  massacred 
in  numbers  and  unburied,  multitudes  led  into 
captivity,  and  reserved  for  a  cruel  death. 
These  indications  do  not  exactly  coincide 
with  either  of  the  two  dates  usually  assumed 
by  commentators.  In  the  Chaldean  invasion 
the  temple  was  not  merely  desecrated,  but 
burnt  down,  and  utterly  destroyed;  in  the 
Maccabean  period  the  city  was  not  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  stones.  Both  psalms  may  have 
been  composed  immediately  after  the  plunder- 
ing of  the  temple  by  Shishak,  when  the 
Psalmist  would  have  before  him  the  scenes  so 
graphically  described.  We  have  no  notice  of 
destruction  of  buildings  in  Jerusalem  at  that 
time,  but  the  Egyptian  conquerors  were  not 
likely  to  leave  the  city  without  such  marks  of 
their  presence.  That  many  Hebrews  were  led 
into  captivity  on  that  special  occasion  is  a 
fact  attested  by  the  monuments  of  Karnak; 
see  note  on  Ps.  Ixxiv. 

There  are  four  strophes,  the  first  (i — 4), 
with  four  verses,  the  remainder  of  three  each. 
The  verses  are  somewhat  longer  than  usual, 
with  unequal  members,  a  form  well  adapted 
to  elegiac  poetry. 

1.  the  heathen  . .  .  inheritance']  Cf.  Ixxiv. 
a;  Lam.  i.  10. 

defiled]  The  word  implies  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy  in  the  temple,  but  not  its 
destruction;  cf.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  7.  In  the  5th  year 
of  Rehoboam  Shishak  took  away  the  treasures 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  See  i  K.  xiv.  25, 
26,  and  a  Chro.  xii.  % — 10.  This  description 
so  far  is  equally  applicable  to  the  profanation 
of  the  temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

laid  Jerusalem  on  heaps]  Or,  "in  ruins." 
The  full  records  of  the  Syrian  period  leave 
no  place  for  this  destruction.  From  the  very 
brief  notices  of  Shishak's  invasion,  it  is  clear 
that  the  city  was  spared,  but  apparently  after 
a  siege,  during  which  a  considerable  portion 
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may  have  been  laid  in  heaps  by  the  formidable 
engines  of  the  Egyptians ;  see  Wilkinson,  Vol. 
I.  p.  390.  The  historical  period,  which  so  far 
agrees  most  fully  with  this  description,  is 
that  of  the  Chaldeans.  Cf.  the  prophecy  in 
Mic.  iii.  I  a. 

2.  The  dead  bodies]  The  passage  is  quoted, 
evidently  as  an  old  prophecy  fulfilled  in  his 
own  time,  by  the  author  of  the  Maccabees, 
I  Mace.  vii.  17 ;  see  note  at  end.  The  circum- 
stance in  itself  supplies  no  indication  of  date:  it 
was  common  to  every  foreign  invasion.  See 
Deut.  xxviii.  26;  Jer.  vii.  2,:;)-i  xv.  3. 

thy  ser'vants]  Or  "  saints  ;"  see  note  on  Ps. 
xvi.  10  ;  the  term  is  generic,  but  implies  per- 
sonal piety. 

3.  round  about  Jerusalem]  This  seems  to 
imply  that  the  slaughter  ceased  when  Jerusa- 
lem itself  was  occupied ;  a  circumstance  which 
does  not  suit  the  Chaldean  invasion.  The 
immense  army  of  Shishak  does  not  appear  to 
have  encountered  any  resistance  when  it  en- 
tered the  city ;  a  fact  which  seems  necessarily 
implied  in  tlie  plundering  of  the  temple,  and 
in  the  servitude  of  the  nation;  see  a  Chro. 
xii.  7—9. 

4.  our  neighbours]  The  word  implies 
actual  dwellers  in  and  about  the  territory, 
such  for  instance  as  the  descendants  of  the 
old  inhabitants  who  had  been  reduced  to 
subjection  by  David,  and  were  employed, 
doubtless  with  little  consideration,  in  the 
works  of  Solomon's  reign.  Their  exultation 
at  the  humiliation  of  his  successor  is  just  what 
might  be  expected. 

round  about  us]  This  applies  to  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  and  nations,  Syrians,  Ammon- 
ites, Moabites,  and  Edomites  whose  prince 
Hadad  was  closely  allied  with  the  Egyptians, 
see  I  K.  xi.  14 — a3. 

5—7.  Appeal  to  God,  implying  a  long 
continuance  of  the  calamity.  The  nation  was 
in  subjection  to  Shishak  for  some  time ;  see 
a  Chro.  xii.  8. 
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7  For  they  have  devoured  Jacob, 
and  laid  waste  his  dwelling  place. 
"1881.64.9.      8    <^0    remember   not    against    us 
*  9''.  .    .  '  former  iniquities  :  let  thy  tender  mer- 

the  tntqut-      .  ,.,*  '      ^ 

tieso/Ouvt  cies  speedily  prevent  us :  for  we  are 
'^l;^::.    brought  very  low. 

9  Help  us,  O  God  of  our  salva- 
tion, for  the  glory  of  thy  name  :  and 
deliver  us,  and  purge  away  our  sins, 
for  thy  name's  sake. 

10  Wherefore  should  the  heathen 
say.  Where  is  their  God }  let  him  be 
known   among   the    heathen    in   our 

tHeb.       sight  by  the  ^revenging  of  the  blood 
v€H££atue.  ^^  ^^^  servants  which  is  shed. 

1 1  Let  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner 
come  before  thee;  according  to  the 


greatness    of    ^thy    power    ^  presei  ve  ^^l?^]*^ 
thou  those  that  are  appointed  to  die ;   t  Heb. 

12  And    render   unto   our  neigh- ^S/S^'«^ 
hours  sevenfold  into  their  bosom  their  *^'*^'^*- 
reproach,    wherewith    they   have  re- 
proached thee,  O  Lord. 

13  So  we  thy  people  and  sheep  of 
thy  pasture  will  give  thee  thanks  for 
ever:  we  will  shew  forth  thy  praise 
*to  all  generations. 


tHeb. 
ioge7ier(f 
tion  and 
genera' 
tion. 


PSALM  LXXX. 

I  The  psalmist  in  his  prayer  coniplaineth  of  the 
miseries  of  the  chtirch.  8  God^s  former  Ja- 
voiirs  are  turned  into  judgments,  14  He 
prayethfor  deliverance. 

To  the  chief  Musician  upon  Shoshannim-Eduth,  11  Or, 

A  Psalm  'of  Asaph.  for  Asaph. 


7.  his  dwelling  place"]  The  word  properly- 
mean  s  a  habitation  of  shepherds,  caula;  it 
is  used  of  the  Sanctuary,  Exod.  xv.  13; 
0.  S.  XV.  25 ;  but  in  this  and  most  other 
passages  it  is  understood  by  nearly  all  critics 
to  denote  "pasture,"  the  pastoral  district; 
thus  Rosen,,  Hengst.,  Hupfeld,  Perowne. 

8.  for  eive  are  brought  very  /oxy]  These 
words,  though  strong,  are  not  strong  enough 
for  the  destruction  of  the  nation :  the  writer 
was  evidently  in  his  own  land,  then  in  lowly 
estate,  as  it  would  be  under  Shishak. 

10.  Where  is  their  Godf]  The  triumph 
over  a  nation  was  always  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  the  weakness,  or  absence,  of  its  God :  hence 
the  force  of  the  following  appeal,  the  blood 
shed  by  the  invader  was  that  of  Jehovah's 
servants, 

11.  of  the  prisonerl  The  monuments  of 
Kamak  shew  that  Shishak  led  numbers  of 
the  Jewish  nobility  into  captivity,  and  that 
many  were  reserved  for  death  as  offerings  to 
his  god.  The  prisoners  who  were  sent  to 
Babylon  were  not  massacred,  Nebuchadnezzar 
slew  his  victims  on  the  spot.  It  is  observable 
that  in  no  part  of  the  psalm  do  we  find  a 
prayer  for  the  general  restoration  of  the  nation, 
such  as  characterize  all  the  productions  of  the 
later  period. 

appointed  to  die]  Literally,  *'  children  of 
death,"  Cf,  i  S,  xx.  31.  Our  version  gives 
the  meaning,  though  it  loses  the  force  of  the 
original.  The  Hebrew  idiom  is  best  explained 
by  Cremer,  'Biblische  GrUcitUt,'  p,  56Z. 

12.  reproach]  Ps.  Ixxiv.  10,  18,  22. 

13.  thy  people]  Ps.  Ixxiv.  i. 

The  careful  examination  of  this  psalm  by 
Himpcl,  •  Quartalschrift,'  1870,  p,  432  ff., 
establishes  the  following  points,  i.  There  is 
a  close  connection  between  this  and  the  74th 


psalm:  thus  Ps.  Ixxix.  5,  "How  long,  Lord? 
wilt  thou  be  angry  for  ever?"  Cf.  Ixxiv.  i,  10. 
Ixxix.  a  describes  the  evil  which  is  feared  in 
Ixxiv.  19 ;  compare  also  Ixxix.  13,  and  Ixxiv.  i. 
The  lamentations  refer  to  the  slaughter  of 
the  people,  the  desecration  or  overthrow  of 
the  temple.  2.  Both  psalms  are  closely  con- 
nected with  Jeremiah  (ch.  x.  25),  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  passages  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  prophet  adopted  the  Psalmist's  words, 
a  point  open  to  dispute,  but  well  supported 
by  H impel.  3.  The  application  of  the  psalms 
to  the  period  of  the  Maccabees  is  not  ques- 
tioned, but  the  quotation  of  this  psalm  in 
I  Mace.  vii.  16,  "according  to  the  word  which 
he  wrote,"  clearly  assumes  its  previous  ac- 
ceptance as  a  portion  of  Holy  Writ;  since 
the  word  "  he  "  cannot  refer  to  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  clause,  viz.  Alcimus  the 
murderer;  Eusebius  supplies  "  Asaph,"  and 
the  Syriac  version  "the  prophet;"  and  it  is 
certain  that  one  or  the  other  word  was  either 
expressed  or  understood  by  the  author  of  that 
book. 

Psalm  LXXX. 
The  prayers  in  this  psalm  apply  specially 
to  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
There  is  no  special  mention  of  Judah.  It  is 
evidently  written  while  the  temple  is  standing 
(note  on  v.  i),  and  the  people  to  which  the 
Psalmist  belongs  occupy  their  native  land. 
The  devastation  is  terrible,  the  vineyard  is  laid 
waste,  the  branches  cut  down  and  burnt,  but 
the  Psalmist  relics  on  the  continued  favour  of 
God  to  the  man  of  His  right  hand,  and  anti- 
cipates a  final  deliverance.  All  these  circum- 
stances point  either  to  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  or  to 
the  interval  between  that  event  and  the  Chal- 
dean invasion,  or  shortly  before  that  former 
e^•ent,  Himpel,  p.  461.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  it  was  composed  with  refer- 
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GIVE  ear,  O  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
thou  that  leadest  Joseph  like  a 
flock ;  thou  that  dwellest  between  the 
cherubims,  shine  forth. 

2  Before  Ephraim  and  Benjamin 

and  Manasseh  stir  up  thy  strength, 

^  Heb.       and  ^come  and  save  us, 

salvation       3    Tum  US    again,    O    God,    and 

^^  "^*        cause  thy  face  to  shine  3  and  we  shall 

be  saved. 

4  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  how  long 
^wiif^iho  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^g^y  against  the  prayer 
smoke?     of  thy  people? 

5  Thou   feedest    them   with   the 


bread  of  tears ;  and  givest  them  tears 
to  drink  in  great  measure. 

6  Thou  makest  us  a  strife  unto  our 
neighbours:  and  our  enemies  laugh 
among  themselves. 

7  Turn  us  again,  O  God  of  hosts, 
and  cause  thy  face  to  shine;  and  we 
shall  be  saved. 

8  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of 
Egypt:  thou  hast  cast  out  the  hea- 
then, and  planted  it. 

9  Thou  preparedst  room  before  it, 
and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root, 
and  it  filled  the  land. 


ence  to  the  same  events  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  74th  and  79th  psalms.  The  extreme 
beauty  of  the  imagery,  the  grace  and  dignity 
of  the  style,  remind  the  reader  of  the  noblest 
productions  of  Asaph's  school. 

Kbster  observes  that  "the  structure  of  this 
elegiac  psalm  has  something  quite  peculiar. 
'w.  3,  7,  19  are  a  refrain,  in  which  the  predi- 
cates of  God,  which  are  concentrated  in  -v.  4 
(cf,  Ps.  lix.  5),  increase  gradually:  and  thus  the 
strophes  enclosed  within  the  refrain  are  longer 
by  degrees,  consisting  severally  of  three,  four, 
and  two  of  six  verses.  The  two  last  verses 
form  a  distinct  portion  with  the  allegory  of 
the  vine,  for  which  reason  probably  they  are 
not  separated  by  a  refrain."  This  structure 
seems  characteristic ;  see  remarks  on  Ps.  Ixxviii. 

Shoshannwi]  Ps.  xlv. 

1.  The  Psalmist  grounds  the  appeal  to 
God  on  His  old  relation  to  Israel,  with 
express  reference  to  the  last  blessing  of  Jacob, 
Gen,  xlviii.  15,  and  on  His  continued  presence 
in  the  Temple  between  the  Cherubim.  The 
prayer  is  for  all  Israel,  but  apparently  with 
special  regard  to  the  ten  tribes. 

2.  Ephraim,  Benjamin  and  Manasseh  are 
named  together  probably  as  children  of  Rachel 
(see  Num.  ii.  18 — 24,  and  x.  iz — 24);  the 
Psalmist  prays  that  God's  power  may  be  spe- 
cially manifested  in  the  salvation  of  those 
three  tribes.  This  combination  presents  some 
difficulty,  since  Benjamin  was  united  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah:  but  a  large  portion,  in- 
cluding the  cities  Bethel,  Gilgal  and  Jericho, 
belonged  to  the  northeni  kingdom,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  district  was  overrun,  and 
the  inhabitants  led  into  captivity,  by  Shal- 
maneser.  Shishak  also  captured  several  cities 
in  the  same  district.  This  passage  is  conclu- 
sive against  the  Maccabean  hypothesis. 

3.  Turn  us  again]  This  seemingly  points 
to  a  restoration  from  captivity,  but  the  ex- 
pression is  frequently  used  of  a  deliverance 
from  any  great  calamity;    see  note  on  Job 


xlii.  10.  In  this  first  refrain  we  have  the 
name  Elohim,  God;  in  verse  7,  Elohim,  God 
of  hosts;  in  the  4th  and  last  verses,  O  Lord 
God  of  hosts,  a  striking  combination,  which 
shews  how  much  the  Psalmist  was  guided  by 
subjective  feeling  in  the  choice  of  the  divine 
names,  and  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  chronological  assumptions  based  on  such 
usage. 

4.  O  Lord  God  of  hosts]  A  form  not 
common  in  the  psalms,  but  occurring  in  lix.  j, 
Ixxxiv.  8. 

ivilt  thou  be  angry]  Literally,  "  hast  Thou 
smoked,"  a  common  metaphor  forwrath^  see 
Pss.  xviii.  8,  Ixxiv.  i.  The  Psalmist  uses  the 
past  tense  because  the  wrath  has  already  been 
long  manifested;  the  A.V.  gives  the  sub- 
stantial meaning. 

against  the  prayer]  Lit.  "with  (i.e.  not- 
ivitbstanding')  the  prayer;"  the  anger  con- 
tinues, not  excited,  but  as  yet  not  appeased 
by  prayer:  thus  Hupfeld. 

5.  feedest  them]  See  Ps,  xlii.  3. 

in  great  measure]  Literally,  "  a  goblet ;" 
the  A.V.  gives  the  sense.     Gf.  xlii.  3. 

6.  our  neighbours]  Here,  as  in  Ixxix.  4, 
the  Psalmist  probably  alludes  to  the  remnants 
of  Gentile  races  scattered  through  Palestine 
ever  ready  to  take  part  with  Israel's  enemies. 

7.  0  God  of  hosts]  The  addition  of  "hosts" 
is  equivalent  to  an  expression  of  confidence  in 
God's  power. 

8.  a  -vine  out  of  Egypt]  This  passage 
draws  out  all  the  force  and  beauty  of  the 
figure  first  applied  to  Joseph  in  the  blessing 
of  Jacob,  to  which  the  Psalmist  evidently 
refers,  "Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,"  &c. 
(Gen.  xlix.  22).  Compare  I sai.  v.  i — 7,  xxvii. 

a — 6;  Jer.  ii.  21,  xii.  10;  Ezek.  xv.  6,  xvii.  5.  , 

planted  it]  The  expression  first  occurs  in 
its  figurative  meaning  in  Exod.  xv.  17,  to 
which  the  Psalmist  probably  refers.  Cf.  Ps. 
xliv.  2. 

14—2 
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[v.  10- 


fHeb. 
the  cedars 
e/God, 


10  The  hills  were  covered  with  the 
shadow  of  it,  and  the  boughs  thereof 
were  like  ^the  goodly  cedars. 

1 1  She  sent  out  her  boughs  unto  the 
sea,  and  her  branches  unto  the  river. 

12  Why  hast  thou  then  broken 
down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  they 
which  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  her? 

13  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth 
waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the 
field  doth  devour  it.. 

14  Return,  we  beseech  thee,  O 
God  of  hosts :  look  down  from  heaven, 
and  behold,  and  visit  this  vine ; 

15  And  the  vineyard  which  thy 


right  hand  hath  planted,  and  the 
branch  that  thou  madest  strong  for 
thyself. 

16  //  is  burned  with  fire,  it  is  cut 
down:  they  perish  at  the  rebuke  of 
thy  countenance. 

17  Let  thy  hand  be  upon  the  man 
of  thy  right  hand,  upon  the  son  of  maa 
whom  thou  madest  strong  for  thyself.. 

18  So  will  not  we  go  back  from 
thei^  quicken  us,  and  we  v/ill  call 
upon  thy  name. 

19^  Turn  us  again,  O-  Lord  God 
of  hosts,  cause  thy  face  to  shine  y  and 
we  shall  be  saved. 


10.  goodly  cedars']  Lit.  "  cedars  of  God," 
Objection  is  taken  to  the  figure  as  hyper- 
bolical, but  the  object  of  the  Psalmist  is  to 
shew  the  more  than  natural  growth  of  the 
nation.    For  the  idiom  cf.  Gen.  xxiii.  6. 

11.  the  riverl  The  Euphrates,  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom  in  its  ideal 
extent,  nearly  realized  under  Solomon. 

12.  Compare  Lsai.  v.  5. 

13.  The  boar  ...the  nvild  beast"]  A  general 
description  of  the  invaders,  not  necessarily,  or 
probably,  of  an  individual.     Cf.  Jer.  v.  6. 

14.  Return^  nve  beseech  thee]  See  Vi  3. 

15.  Two  words  in  this  verse  are  doubtful,, 
"vineyard"  and  "branch;"  the  former  may 
be  rendered  "the  plant,"  (see,  however,  Note 
below),  but  the  latter  in  the  original  is  "  son," 
which  may  be  equivalent  to  branch  (as  in 
Gen.  xlix.  aa,  "  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough, 
lit.  Jo«,  P,  whose  mJ3,  lit.  daughters^  i.e.. 
branches  run  over  the  wall "),  but  more  pro- 
bably it  is  to  be  understood  literally;  the 
Psalmist  leaves  the  metaphor,  and  points  out  its 
meaning.  The  vine  which  God  plants  is  Israel 
His  adopted  child;  thus  "and  have  called  my 
son  out  of  Egypt,"  Hos.  xi,  i.  See  also  Exod. 
iv.  az. 


16.  //  is  cut  donvn]  The  word  is  used 
specially  of  thorns  cut  down,  and  used  as 
fuel ;  thus  lsai.  xxxiii.  la.  Compare  our  Lord's 
words  of  fruitless  branches  of  the  vine,  John 
XV.  6. 

17.  the  man  of  thy  right  hand]  i,  e.  the 
people  of  Israel,  so  called  as  delivered  by 
God's  power  and  strengthened  for  His  special 
service :  or  there  may  be  a  reference  to.  David, 
see  Ps.  Ixxxix.  ai..  The  application,  to  the- 
Messiah,  which  the  Jewish  interpreters  recog- 
nized, rests  upon  the  fact  that  He  is  the  ideal 
and  representative  of  the  nation.  What  is. 
partially  true  of  the  nation,  is. absolutely  true 
of  Him.    See  Luke  i.  66. 

18.  quicken  us]  i.  e.  restore  UB-  to  life,  give- 
us  renewed  life,  Ps.  Ixxi.  20.  The  spiritual 
application  of  this  psalm  reaches  the  central, 
and  most  vital  truths  of  religion,  the  redemp* 
tion  of  God's  people  by  the  Son  of  man,  and 
their  renovation  by  His  Spirit. 

19.  0  Lord  God  of  hosts],  The  name  of 
Jehovah,  which  recurs  at  the  close  of  the 
psalm,  as  though  the  Psalmist  felt  that  his 
prayer  was  accepted  in  virtue  of  the  covenant, 
which  that  word  represents.. 


NOTE  on-  Psalm  lxxx.  15. 


The  word  HSD,  here  rendered  "vineyard," 
without  authority,  is  generally  taken  to.  mean 
a  plant,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  LXX. 
KarapTKrai,  Vulg.  perfice,  "establish,"  is  a- 
dopted  by  Michaelis,  with  a  slight  modifica- 
tion, sc.  "protect,"  from  the  Arabic  kanna; 


thus  too  Hupfeld,  who  shews  that  an  impera- 
tive is  required,  and  that  this  verb  explains 
the  construction.  The  verse  would  then  be 
rendered,  "and  protect  what  Thy  hand  plant- 
ed, and  the  branch  which  Thou  hast  strength- 
ened for  thyself." 


PSALM   LXXXL 

1  An  exhortation  to  a  solemn  praising  of  God. 
4  God  challaigeth  that  duty  by  reason  of  his 
benefits.  8  God,  exhorting  to  obedience,  com- 
flaineth  of  their  disobedience,  which  proveth 
tluir  own  hurt. 


To  the  cliicf  Musician  upon  GiUith, 
A  Psalm  I  of  Asaph. 


ING  aloud  unto  God  our  strength : 
make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  God 


s 

of  Jacob 


fOr, 
JorAsapli. 


V.   2- 


14.] 
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2  Take  a  psalm,  and  bring  hither 
the  timbrel,  the  pleasant  harp  with 
the  psaltery. 

3  Blow  up  the  trumpet  in  the  new 
moon,  in  the  time  appointed,  on  our 
solemn  feast  day. 

4  For  this  was  a  statute  for  Israel, 
and  a  law  of  the  God  of  Jacob. 

5  This  he  ordained  in  Joseph  for 
a    testimony,    when    he    went    out 

»0r,         "through  the  land  of  Egypt:  wJ^re  I 
agatrtst.     j^^^j.^  ^  language   that  I   undeStood 

not. 

6  I  removed  his  shoulder  from  the 
fHeb        burden:    his   hands   ^were   delivered 

passed 

away.       from  the  pots. 

7  Thou  calledst  in  trouble,  and  I 
^^  ,  delivered  thee;  I  answered  thee  in 
6.  the  secret  place  of  thunder:  1  ''proved 
\?H/e.       thee  at  the  waters  of  "Meribah.    Selah. 


8  Hear,  O  my  people,  and  I  will 
testify  unto  thee :  O  Israel,  if  thou 
wilt  hearken  unto  me; 

9  There  shall  no  strange  god  be  in 
^:hee;  neither  shalt  thou  worship  any 
strange  god. 

10  1  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt : 
open  thy  mouth  wide,  and  I  will  fill 
it. 

11  But  my  people  would  not 
hearken  to  my  voice;  and  Israel 
would  none  of  me. 

^12  ^So  I  gave  them  up  "unto  their  *  Acts  14. 
own  hearts*  lust :  and  they  walked  in  « 6r, 
their  own  counsels. 

13  Oh  that  my  people  "had  heark- ^£^^^''^^ 
ened  unto  me,  and  Israel  had  walked  imagma- 

I  tions, 

m  my  ways ! 

14  I    should   soon   have   subdued 


to  the 
hardness 


Psalm  LXXXI. 

A  psalm  for  public  recitation  at  a  festival, 
and,  as  the  special  mention  of  trumpets  in- 
dicates, at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  on  the  ist 
of  Tisri.  The  rapid  alternation  of  interlocu- 
tors, and  the  style,  grave  and  energetic,  are 
characteristic  of  Asaph. 

Four  strophes  seem  to  be  distinctly  marked, 
•w.  I — 3,  4 — 7,  8 — 10,  II  and  12,  13 — 16; 
presenting  a  scheme  less  symmetrical  than  is 
usual  in  Asaphic  psalms,  3,  4,  3,  z,  4. 

1.  Sing  aloud]  Deut.  xxxii.  43,  where 
A.V.  has  "rejoice." 

make  a  joyful  noise]  The  word  is  specially 
used  of  the  blare  of  trumpets,  Lev.  xxiii.  24-, 
Num.  xxix.  I ;  see  Ps.  xlvii.  i. 

2.  the  timbrel]     Exod.  xv.  ao. 

3.  in  the  nenv  moon]  Every  new  "moon 
was  celebrated  both  with  sacrifices  i(Num. 
xxviii.  11)  and  with  sound  of  trumpets,  but 
the  new  moon  of  the  seventh  month,  the  sab- 
batic month,  in  which  the  great  festival  of 
Tabernacles  was  observed,  was  especially 
solemnized  by  blowing  of  trumpets  (Num. 
xxix.  i);  ancient  and  most  modern  commen*- 
tators  agree  that  this  psalm  was  composed  for 
recitation  upon  that  day,  which  is  called  in 
Lev.  xxiii.  24  "a  sabbath,  a  memorial  -of 
blowing  of  trumpets,  a  holy  convocation." 

our  solemn  feast  day]  The  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles was  especially  remarkable  for  its  festive 
character,  so  that  it  was  frequently  called  "the 
feast"  absolutely.  There  was  an  interval  of 
fifteen  days  between  the  new  moon  and  its  cele- 
bration, and  this  psalm  may  have  been  recited 
on  both  occasions. 

5.  IV here  I  heard  a  language  that  I  under- 
stood not]  Rather,  omitting  "  where,"  I  heard 


a  language  I  knew  not.  This  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  mean  a  foreign,  barbarous  language, 
and  the  interpretation  is  borne  out  by  many 
similar  passages  (Ps.  cxiv.  i ;  Deut.  xxviii.  49 ; 
Isai.  xxxiii.  19) ;  but  there  appears  good  reason 
to  adopt  the  sense  pointed  out  by  Hupfeld, 
"there  'I  heard  for  the  first  time  the  voice  of 
God,  which  i  knew  tiot,  speaking  on  Sinai." 
The  reference  to  that  great  manifestation  seems 
better  suited  to  the  context,  and  introduces  the 
following  address ctf  the  Deity.  Kay,  "The 
lip  of  one  I  had  not  known  then  heard  I,"  re- 
ferring, as  Delitzsch  does,  to  the  unknown 
significance  of  the  name  Jehovah. 

6.  from  the  pots]  Or,  the  basket,  sc. 
in  which  Egyptian  bricklayers  bore  the  clay 
for  bricks  (thus  the  LXX.):  but  the  word 
means  also  earthen  vessels,  as  in  Job  xli.  31. 

'7.  in  the  secret  place  of  thunder]  The 
cloud  by  which  the  Almighty  at  once  mani- 
fested and  veiled  His  presence,  before,  during, 
and  after  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea. 
Exod.  xiii.  21,  xiv.  19,  24. 

nvaters  of  Meribah]  i.e.  "of  strife,"  but 
the  word  is  used  as  a  proper  name.  See 
Exod.  xvii.  6,  7. 

10.  open  thy  mouth  <ivide]  See  Ps.  xxxvii.  4 ; 
Eph.  iii.  20.  The  promise  may  include  all 
wants  spiritual  and  temporal,  though  it  refers 
primarily  to  bodily  sustenance. 

1-2.  their  oivn  hearts'  lust]  Or,  "  to  the 
stubbornness  of  their  hearts,"  Deut.  xxix.  19. 

counsels]  The  word  is  generally  taken  in 
the  bad  sense  of  human  counsels  apart  from 
and  opposed  to  the  divine.     Mic.  vi.  16. 

14.  soon]  Or,  "in  a  little;"  that  would 
have  been  a  sure,  natural,  and  easy  result. 
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their  enemies,  and  turned  my  hand 
against  their  adversaries. 

15  The  haters  of  the  Lord  should 
I  Or,         have    I  ^submitted     themselves    unto 

^fi^'tfd     him :  but  their  time  should  have  en- 
tHefe.  «i"red  for  ever. 

16  He  should  have  fed  them  also 
*with  the  finest  of  the  wheat:    and 


tHeb. 

fat  of       with  honey  out  of  the  rock  should  I 
have  satisfied  thee. 


wfuat. 


PSALM  LXXXII. 

I   7%^  palmist,   having  exhorted  the  judges^ 
5  aitd  reproved  tlieir  negligence^    8  prayeth 
God  to  judge. 
I  Or,  A  Psalm  I  of  Asaph. 

*  /^"^  OD  standeth  in  the  congrega- 
V_T  tion  of  the  mighty ;  he  judgeth 
among  the  gods. 


2  How  long  will  ye  judge  unjustly, 

and  "^  accept  the  persons  of  the  wick-  *  Dcul  t. 
ed?     Selah.  '^• 

3  ^  Defend  the  poor  and  fatherless :  y^J;. 
do  justice  to  the  afllicted  and  needy. 

4  ^Deliver  the  poor  and  needy:  rid  ''^^''^'  ""^ 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked. 

5  They  know  not,  neither  will 
they  understand;  they  walk  on  in 
darkness :  all  the  foundations  of  the 
eartj^are  ^out  of  course.  LSr^J/ 

6  '^  I  have  said,  Ye  are  gods ;  and  ^  John'io. 
all  of  you  are  children  of  the  most  ^^ 
High. 

7  But  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and 
fall  like  one  of  the  princes. 

8  Arise,  O  God,  judge  the  earth: 
for  thou  shalt  inherit  all  nations. 


15.  ha've  submitted]  See  marg.,  and  note 
on  Ps.  xviii.  44. 

16.  Comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  13,  14;  Job 
xxix.  6. 

Psalm  LXXXII. 

Asaph  denounces  the  injustice,  corruption, 
and  ignorance  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  and 
threatens  them  with  destruction.  In  the  first 
verse  he  represents  the  Almighty  as  sitting  in 
judgment,  in  the  last  he  calls  on  Him  to  judge 
the  earth.  The  psalm  has  bold  and  remark- 
able expressions,  and  the  style  is  pure,  com- 
pact, and  vigorous,  but  there  are  no  certain 
indications  of  date.  It  may  have  been  written 
imder  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  either  by 
the  elder  Asaph  at  a  period  of  general  corrup- 
tion, as  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam;  or  by  a 
descendant  bearing  the  same  name,  on  the  eve 
of  a  vigorous  reformation,  such  as  that  usher- 
ed in  by  Asa,  and  accomplished  by  Jehosha- 
phat;  see  a  Chro.  xv.  8 — 19,  xix.  4 — 11. 

The  division  into  two  parts,  each  of  four 
verses,  is  distinctly  marked ;  but  the  strophes 
are  irregular  and  somewhat  abrupt,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  tone  of  the  psalm. 

1.  In  the  congregation  of  the  mighty]  Rather, 
In  the  assembly  of  El,  i.e.  of  the  Al- 
mighty, not^  as  our  A.V.  implies,  in  the  con- 
gregation of  the  princes  of  the  earth.  By 
** assembly  of  El"  must  be  understood  the 
assembly  called  by  the  supreme  God ;  it  con- 
sists of  beings  called  here,  as  elsewhere,  Elohim 
in  a  subordinate  sense,  as  partakers  of  a  divine 
nature. 

he  judgeth  among  the  gods]  A  name  which 
here  seems  to  designate  the  angels;  see  i  K. 
xxii.  19;  a  Chro.  xviii.  18,  and  Job  i.  6; 
Dan.  vii,  9,  10.  Two  explanations  are  gene- 
rally given;  each  open  to  grave  objections 
doctrinal  and  exegetical.  The  one  assumes  that 


the  mighty  and  "  the  gods"  are  earthly  judges 
(see  Jehoshaphat's  charge,  2  Chro.  xix);  the 
other  that  the  address  which  follows  is  spoken 
by  God  Himself,  and  directed  against  the 
angels  put  in  charge  of  the  earth.  The  scrip- 
tural and  most  rational  account  appears  to  be 
that  in  this  first  verse  the  Psalmist  represents 
God  as  holding  a  court  of  judgment  in  heaven 
surrounded  by  the  divine  ministers  who  will 
execute  His  behests;  see  i  K.  xxii.  19 ;  Job  i.  6. 
This  is  a  more  lively  and  poetical  introduc- 
tion than  an  appeal  to  the  God  of  judgment, 
though  equivalent  to  such  an  appeal  in  prac- 
tical significance. 

2.  This  and  the  rest  of  the  psalm  is  ad- 
dressed by  Asaph,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
judgment,  to  the  unrighteous  judges  of  Israel. 
The  evils  are  those  denounced  by  all  the  pro- 
phets. "  Accept  the  persons,"  a  common  ex- 
pression for  undue  partiality;  see  Ex.  xxiii.  a; 
Lev.  xix.  15;  Deut.  i.  17;  James  ii.  i. 

3.  Defend]  Or,  "judge,"  as  in  the  marg.; 
cf.  Ps.  X.  14 ;  Job  xxix.  iz. 

4.  rid]  Or,  "  deliver,"  as  in  Pro  v.  xxiv. 
II,  la. 

5.  They  know  not,  neither  ivill  they  under- 
stand]    Ps.  xiv.  4,  liii.  4;  cf.  Mic.  iii.  i. 

they  (walk  on  in  darkness]    Prov.  ii.  13. 

The  last  clause  should  be  rendered,  "All 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  are  shaken;" 
a  similar  expression  in  Ps.  xi.  3  refers  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  administration  of  justice  rests. 

6.  /  have  said]  The  meaning  appears  to 
be,  "I,"  i.e.  the  Psalmist,  "  I,  for  my  part, 
said.  Ye  are  Gods,  and  sons  of  the  Almighty, 
all  of  you,"  representatives  of  God,  sharing  in 
a  peculiar  sense  His  very  attributes.  The 
hame  of  God  in  this  sense  is  certainly  attri- 
buted to  earthly  judges  (Ex.  xxi.  6;  i  Sam.  ii. 
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PSALM  LXXXIIL 

I  A  complaint  to  God  of  the  enemies'  conspira- 
cies. 9  A  prayer  against  them  that  oppress 
the  church. 

D  Or,  A  Song  or  Psalm  "  of  Asaph. 

fcrAsapk.  j^EEp  ^^^  ^j.^^  sA^wz^,  O  God : 
J^^  hold  not  thv  peace,  and  be  not 
still,  O  God. 

2  For,  lo,  thine  enemies  make  a 
tumult :  and  they  that  hate  thee  have 
lifted  up  the  head. 

3  They  have  taken  crafty  counsel 


against  thy  people,  and  consulted  a- 
gainst  thy  hidden  ones. 

4  They  have  said,  Come,  and  let 
us  cut  them  off  from  being  a  nation ; 
that  the  name  of  Israel  may  be  no 
more  in  remembrance. 

5  For  they  have  consulted  together 
with  one  ^consent:  they  are  confede- t  ^^^• 

.      ^     .  ■'  heart, 

rate  agamst  thee : 

6  T.'he  tabernacles  of  Edom,  and 
the  Ishmaelites;  of  Moab,  and  the 
Hagarenes ; 


25),  and  it  is  so  used  by  our  Lord  (see  ref.), 
who  quotes  the  passage  to  prove  that  the  usage 
is  not  blasphemous.  Hupfeld,  who  disregards 
that  authority,  supposes  that  God  is  thus  ad- 
dressing the  angels,  and  threatening  them  with 
death  (privation  of  immortality)  in  the  follow- 
ing verse.  The  Psalmist  expresses  the  profound 
reverence  entertained  by  Israelites,  and  justified 
by  the  divine  law,  towards  the  vicegerents  and 
representatives  of  God  on  earth. 

children  of  the  most  High']    See  Ps.  Ixxxix.  2  7. 

7.  Hie  men']  Literally,  like  Adam, 
which  may  either  mean  share  the  common  lot 
of  mortality,  or,  with  a  more  pointed  reference, 
like  Adam  when  he  violated  the  conditions  on 
which  he  held  life;  cf.  Job  xxxi.  2)2) '■>  Hos. 
vi.  7. 

of  the  princes']  The  princes  who  had  been 
cut  off  as  enemies  of  God,  probably  with 
special  allusion  (as  in  the  following  psalm, 
*v.  11)  to  the  Midianitish  princes:  two  ex- 
amples are  thus  held  up — the  one  of  Adam, 
the  son  of  God  in  a  special  sense  by  creation, 
who  died  for  disobedience,  and  the  other  of 
sinners  cut  off  in  their  antagonism  to  God. 

8.  shalt  inherit]  Or,  "  art  Lord."  The 
word  means  that  all  nations  are  actually  the 
heritage  of  the  God  of  Israel,  He  is  the  Lord 
and  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  (thus  Luther, 
quoted  by  Hupfeld,  bist  Erbherr) ;  hence  the 
force  of  the  appeal,  as  in  Gen.  xviii.  25.  This 
verse,  however,  may  with  perfect  propriety  be 
understood  to  refer  to  the  personal  manifesta- 
tion of  God  in  Christ. 

Psalm  LXXXIII. 
This  psalm  describes  a  powerful  confederation 
against  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  principal  lead- 
ers are  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  certain  Arabian 
tribes,  supported  by  the  Philistines,  Tyrians, 
and  Assyrians.  The  mention  of  Amalek  proves 
that  the  psalm  belongs  to  the  period  before  the 
captivity,  since  the  Amalekites  were  destroyed 
by  the  Simeonites  before  that  time.  Nearly 
all  ancient  and  many  modern  commentators 
(Tholuck,  De  Wette,  Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch, 
Himpel,  Kay)  hold  that  the  confederacy  of 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  and  others,  de- 


scribed in  2  Chro.  xx.  5 — 12,  gave  occasion 
to  the  psalm.  The  great  terror  of  Jehosha- 
phat  and  the  people,  the  express  mention  of 
Mount  Seir,  and  the  result  brought  about  by 
a  division  between  the  incongruous  elements, 
confirm  this  view;  nor  is  it  at  all  impossible 
that  the  psalm  may  have  been  written  by 
Jahaziel,  *^a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph," 
who  was  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
promise  a  complete  deliverance,  2  Chro.  xx. 
14 — 17.  The  mention  of  the  Assyrians,  not 
as  leaders,  but  as  encouragers,  of  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Philistines  and  Tyrians,  will 
be  considered  in  the  notes.  We  find  the 
Edomites,  Philistines,  and  Arabians  active  in 
hostility  in  the  reign  of  J^hoshaphat's  suc- 
cessor. 

The  division  is  marked'  by  Selah :  the  stro- 
phes have  each  four  verses,  except  the  last, 
which  has  six,  expanding  the  leading  thought. 

2.  lifted  up  the  head]  See  Judg.  viii.28.  The 
expression  in  both  passages  denotes  a  revolt; 
see  the  next  note. 

3.  crafty  counsef]  The  word  implies  se- 
crecy. The  movement  originated  among  peo- 
ple partially  or  wholly  subject  to  Judah. 

4.  let  us  cut  them  off  from  being  a  nation] 
Cf  2  Chro.  XX.  II,  and  comp.  Jer.  xxxi.  36  ; 
John  xi.  48. 

6.  The  tabernacles  of  Edom]  The  nomad 
tribes  of  Edom :  they  are  named  as  leaders  in 
the  passage  of  Chronicles,  quoted  in  the  pre- 
ceding note,  under  the  designation  of  Mount 
Seir,  v.  10.  The  Ishmaelites  occupied,  ac- 
cording to  Gen.  XXV.  18,  the  districts  between 
Yemen  and  Assyria.  They  are  not  mentioned 
expressly  by  the  Chronicler,  who  speaks  ('v.  i) 
in  general  terms  of  "  others  beside  the  Am- 
monites." 

Hagarenes]  "They  dwell  in  their  tents 
throughout  all  the  land  from  east  of  Gilead  " 
to  the  Persian  Gulf;  see  i  Chro.  v.  10,  and 
•w.  18 — 22.  That  account  explains  the  reason 
both  of  the  enmity  of  the  Hagarenes  (who  had 
been  expelled  by 'the  Reubenites  in  the  time 
of  Saul),  and  of  the  subordinate  position  as- 
signed to  them  in  this  passage. 
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7  Gebal,  and  Ammon,  and  Ama- 
lek ;  the  Philistines  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tyre ; 

8  Assur  also  is  joined  with  them : 
tHeK       ♦they   have   holpen    the   children   of 

vuy  have    -r  c    i    l 

been  an        L»Ot.        Oelah. 

SSi^     9  Do  unto  them  as  unto  the  '^Mi- 

■^f'-         dianites;  as  to  ^Sisera,  as  /o  Jabin,  at 
«Judges7.    .      y        \       cv 

22.  the  brook  ot  Kison : 

i/Xf  •       10  Which  perished  at  En-dor :  they 

became  as  dung  for  the  earth. 
'Judges 7.       II  Make  their  nobles  like  <^Oreb, 
^^'     '^'"  and  like  Zeeb:  yea,  all  their  princes 

as  Zebah,  and  as  Zalmunna: 

12  Who  said.  Let  us  take  to  our- 
selves the  houses  of  God  in  possession. 

13  O  my  God,  make  them  like  a 
wheel;  as  the  stubble  before  the  wind. 

14  As  the  fire  burneth  a  wood, 
and  as  the  flame  setteth  the  moun- 
tains on  fire ; 


15  So  persecute  them  with  thy 
tempest,  and  make  them  afraid  with 
thy  storm. 

16  Fill  their  faces  with  shame; 
that  they  may  seek  thy  name,  O 
Lord. 

17  Let  them  be  confounded  and 
troubled  for  ever;  yea,  let  them  be 
put  to  shame,  and  perish : 

18  That  men  may  know  that  thou, 
whose  name  alone  is  JEHOVAH, 
art  the  most  high  over  all  the  earth. 

PSALM   LXXXIV. 

1  The  prophet,  longing  for  the  communion  of  the 
sanctuary,  4  sheweth  how  blessed  they  are 
that  d-iuell  therein.  8  He  prayeth  to  be  re- 
stored  nnto  it. 

To  the  chief  Musician  upon  Gittith,  A  Psahn 

I  for  the  sons  of  Korah.  "  O"",  of. 


H 


OW   amiable    are   thv    taber- 
nacles, O  Lord  of  hosts! 


7.  GebaT\  A  tract  of  Edom  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea.     See  Josh.  xiii.  5  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  9. 

Philistines  and  Tyrians  are  named  by  Amos, 
i.  6,  9,  as  allies  of  Edom  in  wars  against  Israel. 
The  hostility  of  the  latter  people  was  felt  as 
peculiarly  cruel,  on  account  of  the  old  "  bro- 
therly covenant"  with  the  house  of  David. 
It  is  probable  that  on  this  occasiwi  they  sent 
reinforcements. 

8.  Assur'\  Assur  is  mentioned  as  supporting 
the  confederacy,  not  as  taking  a  leading  posi- 
tion ;  their  support  of  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites is  evidently  regarded  by  the  Psalmist 
as  a  remarkable  event.  It  is  the  first  indica- 
tion of  any  movement  of  the  Assyrian  power 
in  that  direction.  The  incidental  notice  shews 
that  as  yet  that  great  nation  had  not  attracted 
the  special  attention  of  the  Israelites.  The 
mention  of  Assur  is  conclusive  against  the 
hypothesis  of  the  Maccabean  date. 

they  have  holpen"]  Lit.  ''  been  an  arm,"  im- 
plies that  they  were  auxiliaries,  not  leaders,  on 
this  occasion. 

9.  The  allusion  to  the  Midianites  has  a 
peculiar  fitness  in  reference  to  an  expected  in- 
vasion by  vast  hordes  of  nomad  tribes:  for 
the  history  see  Judg.  iv.  v.  and  vii. 

11.  Make  tlxir  nobles]  Oreb  and  Zeeb  were 
princes,  i.e.  nobles,  or  military  commanders; 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  kings  or  sheikhs  of  Mi- 
dianitish  nations;  see  note  on  Judg,  viii.  12. 

12.  the  houses  of  God]  Or,  "the  dwell- 
ings of  God,"  (as  in  Ps.  xxiii.  a,  pastures,  or 
homesteads)  ;  the  districts  which  are  the  spe- 
cial heritage  of  God's  people.  The  war  had 
not,  as  our  A.V.  would  imply,  any  special 
religious  character. 


13.  ivheet]  The  translation  is  literal,  but 
the  word  means  -whirlwind,  or,  rather,  the 
sand  caught  up  and  hurled  along  by  the  whirl- 
wind; thus  Isai.  xvii.  13;  an  admirable  figure 
of  the  flight  of  a  panic-stricken  army. 

stubble]  Ps.  i.  4 ;  Job  xiii.  aj  ;  Isai.  v.  24. 

14.  Or,  As  fire  consumetli  a  forest, 
and  as  flame  burneth  mountains:  the 
last  words  represent  the  rapid  progress  of  flame 
through  the  brushwood  on  mountain-sides ;  cf. 
Deut.  xxxii.  22,  and  the  two  expressions  rpo' 
Xos  and  v\ri  in  James  iii.  5,  6. 

15.  persecute... tempest]  Job  ix.  27,  xxi.  i3. 

16.  nvith  shame]  The  ignominy  of  a 
frustrated  attempt.  Job  x.  15. 

that  they  may  seek  thy  name]  This  is  a 
feeling  altogether  peculiar  to  God's  people. 
The  object  of  all  the  judgments  which  the 
true  prophet  desires  is  to  bring  all  nations  into 
subjection  to  God.  Their  calamities  will  be 
converted  into  blessings,  unless  they  persist  in 
rebellion :  in  that  case  the  curses  denounced  in 
the  last  verse  must  be  accomplished.  Their 
knowledge  will  but  seal  their  condemnation  ; 
cf.  Pss.  lix.  13,  Ixxxvi.  10,  and  the  close  of  xviii. 

18.  the  most  high]  Comp.  the  prayer  of 
Jehoshaphat,  2  Chro.  xx.  6. 

Psalm  LXXXIV. 
This  introduces  another  set  of  psalms  by 
the  sons  of  Korah,  all  of  them  closely  resem- 
bling those  in  the  preceding  book,  which  are 
attributed  to  the  same  authors.  Like  them  (see 
especially  xiii.)  it  describes  the  longing  of  the 
Psalmist  for  the  solemnities  of  the  temple-ser- 
vice; but  it  is  fuller  of  hope,  and  appears  to 
liave  been  written  when  he  contemplated  a 
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2  My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even 
fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord  : 
my  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for 
the  living  God. 

3  Yea,  the  sparrow  hath  found  an 
house,  and  the  sw^allow  a  nest  for 
herself,  vi^here  she  may  lay  her  young, 
even  thine  altars,  O  Lord  of  hosts, 
my  King,  and  my  God. 

4  Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in 
thy  house :  they  will  be  still  praising 
thee.     Selah. 

5  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength 
is  in  thee;  in  whose  heart  are  the 
ways  of  them. 


6  IVho  passing  through  the  valley 
'  of  Baca  make  it  a  well ;  the  rain  also 
^filleth  the  pools. 

7  They  go  "from  strength  to 
strength,  every  one  of  them  in  Zion 
appeareth  before  God. 

8  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  hear  my 
prayer :  give  ear,  O  God  of  Jacob. 
Selah. 

9  Behold,  O  God  our  shield,  and 
look  upon  the  face  of  thine  anoint- 
ed. 

10  For  a  day  in  thy  courts  is  bet- 
ter than  a  thousand.  ^I  had  rather 
be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  my 


I  Or,  of 

mulbert-y 
trees  ntaki 
him  a 
well,  &c 
tHeb. 
covereth. 

II  Or, 

from  conim 
pany  to 
company. 


tHeb. 
/  would 
choose 
rather  to 
sit  at  the 
threshold. 


speedy  restoration  to  his  old  avocations.  It 
may  belong  to  the  period  immediately  after 
the  suppression  of  Absalom's  rebellion ;  or, 
possibly,  to  some  other  period  under  the  kings 
of  Judah  ;  certainly  before  the  captivity,  since 
the  national  sanctuary  was  standing. 

The  division  of  the  psalm  into  three  equal 
parts,  each  of  four  lines,  is  distinctly  marked 
by  Selah,  'w.  4,  8. 

1.  thy  tabernacles]  Or,  "  Thy  dw^ellings  ;" 
/.  e.  the  sanctuary,  whether  tabernacle  or  tem- 
ple; probably  the  former;  see  note  on  Ps.  xliii. 
3,  and  cf.  cxxxii.  7. 

2.  My  soul  longeth']  Cf.  Pss.  xlii.  i,  2,  Ixiii. 
I.  Dr  Kay  observes,  The  LXX.  have  imirned., 
the  word  used  by  St  Paul  of  the  spirit's  long- 
ing for  "the  house  from  heaven,"  2  Cor.  v.  2. 

fainteth']  Job  xix.  37,  where  A.V.  has  "be 
consumed;"  Ps.  Ixxiii.  26,  "faileth:"  the  same 
word  is  used  of  the  intense  longing  of  David 
to  see  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xiii.  39. 

H'ving  God]  See  Ps.  xlii.  2-;  that  was  the 
real  object  of  the  longing,  the  realization  of 
God's  presence. 

3.  the  sparromi]  The  Psalmist  feels  like  a 
wandering  bird, homeless,  until  he  finds arefuge 
in  God's  house.  The  latter  half  of  the  verse 
"even  Thine  altars,"  may  be  taken,  as  by  our 
A. v.,  in  apposition  to  "  house;"  but  it  appears 
rather  to  be  an  exclamation,  as  though  the 
Psalmist  would  say  "The  birds  have  their 
houses ;  my  refuge  and  home,  the  place  in 
which  my  heart  finds  all  its  comfort,  is  the 
altar  of  God." 

my  King]  Ps.  v.  2,  where  see  note. 

5.  The  latter  clause  is  rather  obscure,  lite- 
rally "ways  in  their  heart,"  but  the  meaning 
appears  to  be,  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength 
is  in  Thee,  in  whose  heart  are  the  ways  to 
Jerusalem,  blessed  are  they  whose  hearts  are 
full  of  one  thought,  that  they  are  drawing 
nearer  to  God's  house.  This  verse  suggested 
Herder's  view,  that  the  psalm  was  specially 
composed  for  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City ;  but 


it  is  most  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  a  Levite 
on  his  way  to  the  temple. 

6.  The  general  meaning  is  clear;  "They 
whose  strength  is  God,  and  whose  heart  is 
fixed  on  their  journey  to  His  house,  passing 
through  the  dreariest  valley  find  wells  of  spiri- 
tual comfort;"  but  the  construction  is  difficult. 
The  valley  of  Baca  is  either  a  proper  name 
(Baca  having  an  ambiguous  sense,  "mulberry- 
tree,"  or  "balsam,"  or  "weeping"),  or  more 
probably  it  means  that  any  valley  through 
which  they  pass,  however  dreary  and  desolate, 
naturally  a  very  vale  of  bitter  weeping,  becomes 
to  them  a  sweet  fountain.  The  verse  may  be 
rendered  "  Passing  through  the  valley  of  weep- 
ing they  make  it  a  fountain,  the  rain  also  fills 
it  with  blessing."  They  have  an  inward  spring 
of  joy  which  makes  it  a  place  of  refreshment, 
for  the  favour  of  God  falls  on  it  like  the 
early  rain,  i.e.  the  autumnal  rain  of  seed- 
time. In  favour  of  the  rendering  "  mulberry- 
tree,"  or  "balsam,"  for  each  of  which  there 
is  good  authority,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
they  grow  in  dry  places.  Thus  Ew.,  Kbster, 
and  Hupfeld. 

the  rain  also  filet h  the  pools]  Or,  the 
early  rain  clothes  it  with  blessings: 
thus  nearly  all  commentators.  Dr  Kay  refers 
to  Ezek.  xxxiv.  26 ;  and  observes  that  in 
2  Chro.  XX.  26,  Jehoshaphat  and  the  people 
praised  God  in  the  vaWey  of  Berachah,  or  "bless- 
ing." 

7.  They  go  from  strength  to  strength]  The 
journey  instead  of  exhausting  increases  their 
powers. 

9.  our  shield]  An  expression  appropriate 
to  David  (cf.  Pss.  iii.  3,  xxviii.  7,  lix.  11).  See 
also  Gen.  xv.  j. 

thine  anointed]  i.e.  The  king,  on  whose 
prosperity  depends  that  of  the  people:  this  is 
equally  appropriate  to  David  and  to  his  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne :  it  has  its  highest  mean- 
ing in  the  mouth  of  the  Christian,  who  cares 
only  to  be  seen  and  known  in  Christ. 
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God,  than  to  dwell   in   the  tents  of 

wickedness. 

1 1  For  the  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and 

shield :  the  Lord  will  give  grace  and 
«Ps. 34.    glory:  *»no  good  thing  will  he  with- 
^  '°"        hold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly. 
*Ps.  2. 12.      12    O  Lord  of  hosts,  ^blessed  is 

the  man  that  trusteth  in  thee. 

PSALM  LXXXV. 

1  Thf  psalmist,  out  of  the  experience  of  former 
mercies,  prayeth  for  the  continnauce  thereof. 
8  He  promiseth  to  7uait  thereon,  out  of  confi- 
dence of  Goffs  goodness. 

I  Or,  of.      To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  'for  the  sons 
of  Korah. 

lOr, «v//  tORD,  thou   hast  been  'favour- 

pieased.         J^    ^^j^    ^^^^    ^^^    j^^^ .    ^^^^    ^^^^ 

brought  back  the  captivity  of  Jacob. 
«  Ps.  32. 1.      2  ''Thou  hast  forgiven  the  iniquity 


of  thy  people,  thou  hast  covered  all 
their  sin.     Selah. 

3  Thou  hast  taken  away  all  thy 
wrath:  "thou  hast  turned  thyself  hom  "P^, 

^x        r  r    1   •  •'J  thou  hast 

the  nerceness  or  thme  anger.  turned 

4  Turn  us,  O  God  of  our  salva-  '^r 
tion,  and  cause  thine  anger  toward  us -g'"^"^''-'^* 
to  cease. 

5  Wilt  thou  be  angry  with  us  for 
ever?  wilt  thou  draw  out  thine  anger  j 
to  all  generations?  i 

6  Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again:! 
that  thy  people  may  rejoice  in  thee?    * 

7  Shew  us  thy  mercy,  O  Lord, 
and  grant  us  thy  salvation. 

8  I  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord 
will  speak:  for  he  will  speak  peace 
unto  his  people,  and  to  his  saints:  but 
let  them  not  turn  again  to  folly. 


10.  a  thousand]  i.e.  any  number  else- 
where. 

a  doorkeeper']  Or,  "He  on  the  threshold," 
i.e.  as  a  servant  of  the  lowest  order,  but  still 
ministering  to  the  temple:  the  Korahites  were 
doorkeepers  in  the  temple,  i  Chro.  xxvi.  1.3 
—19. 

11.  a  sun]  The  only  passage  where  God 
is  directly  so  called,  but  the  thought  is  fre- 
quently suggested,  as  in  Isai.  Ix.  19 ;  Mai.  iv.  a.; 
Rev.  xxi.  23  ;  see  also  Ps.  xxvii.  i. 

Psalm  LXXXV. 

The  psalm  begins  with  thanksgiving  for  de- 
liverance and  forgiveness  of  sin  (i — 5),  and 
then  suddenly  turns  to  prayer  for  mercy  and 
salvation  (4 — 7):  the  concluding  portion  con- 
tains the  divine  promise  of  all  spiritual  and 
temporal  blessings.  The  rapid  alternations  of 
thought  and  feeling  are  best  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  the  psalm  was  composed 
for  public  recitation  shortly  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  people  from  captivity,  when  grati- 
tude for  that  blessing  was  blended  with  a 
strong  sense  of  their  actual  wants  and  suf- 
ferings, feelings  which  are  then  absorbed  by  a 
sure  hope  of  the  future  accomplishment  of  all 
God's  purposes  for  the  redemption  and  sal- 
vation of  Israel :  the  character  of  the  con- 
cluding portion  is  essentially  Messianic.  Like 
other  psalms  attributed  to  the  sons  of  Korah, 
this  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  latter 
portion  of  Isaiah. 

It  may  however  be  observed  that  the  psalm 
would  be  perfectly  suitable  to  a  period  of  de- 
liverance, and  very  specially  to  the  cessation  of 
the  servitude  to  Egypt,  when  Rehoboam  hum- 
bled himself  before  God.     a  Chro.  xii.  iz. 

The  structure  is  peculiar,  two  strophes  of 
ax  lines,  with  an  intervening  ejaculation,  -v.  7. 


1.  brought  back  the  captivity]  This  expres- 
sion does  not  prove  that  the  psalm  was  written 
after  the  captivity,  for  it  is  used  in  many  pas- 
sages which  describe  deliverance  from  cala- 
mity (see  note  on  Job  xlii.  10) ;  but  it  applies 
naturally  to  that  period. 

3.  all  thy  ivrath]  Cf.  a  Chro.  xii.  7. 

turned  thyself]  This  is  nearer  to  the  ori- 
ginal than  the  marginal  version,  and  expresses 
the  exact  meaning. 

4.  Turn  us^  &c.]  The  rapid  and  even  abrupt 
change  of  thought  seems  to  indicate  a  respon- 
sive or  alternate  recitation ;  while  one  half  of 
the  singers,  representing  the  people,  dwell 
wholly  on  the  indications  of  grace  and  pardon, 
the  other  directs  the  thought  to  the  need  of  a 
deep  spiritual  change  in  the  recipients,  which 
alone  can  secure  the  continuance  and  com- 
pletion of  God's  gracious  purposes.  Such 
alternations  are  far  from  uncommon  in  the 
psalms.  This  portion  of  the  psalm  implies 
that  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  great  distress 
and  weakness,  such  as  is  described  in  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  and  must  have  followed  the 
Egyptian  invasion  under  Rehoboam.  The 
whole  tone  of  this  address  is  specially  suitable 
to  that  time;  compare  'vv.  5,  6  with  Pss. 
Ixxiv.  I,  and  Ixxix.  5. 

8.  /  ivill  hear]  The  Psalmist,  as  is  usual 
in  prophetic  writings  (see  Habakkuk  ii.  i), 
represents  himself  as  waiting  for  a  divine  an- 
swer to  the  prayers  just  offered:  he  then  gives 
the  purport  of  the  answer  as  it  is  apprehended 
by  his  spirit. 

unto  his  people,  and  to  his  saints]  Compare 
the  whole  tenour  of  the  pleading  in  Ps.  Ixxxix. 

15—17. 

to  folly]  such  as  that  which  brought 
on  the  visitation.     The  expression  specially 
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9  Surely  his  salvation  is  nigh  them 
that  fear  him;  that  glory  may  dwell 
in  our  land. 

10  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  to- 
gether; righteousness  and  peace  have 
kissed  each  other. 

11  Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the 
earth;  and  righteousness  shall  look 
down  from  heaven. 

12  Yea,  the  Lord  shall  give  that 
which  is  good;  and  our  land  shall 
yield  her  increase. 

13  Righteousness  shall  go  before 
him;  and  shall  set  us  in  the  way  of 
his  steps. 

PSALM  LXXXVL 

I  David  strengtheneth  his  prayer  by  the  con- 

science  of  his  religion,  5  by  the  goodness  and 

power  of  God.     1 1  He  desireth  the  continuatice 

J  Or,  of  former  grace.      14   Complaining  of  the 

hJr^sL^^'     P'^"^i  he  craveth  some  tokeji  of  God^s  good- 

David.  HA  Prayer  of  David. 


BOW  down  thine  ear,  O  Lord, 
hear   me:    for  I  am  poor   and 
needy. 

2  Preserve    my    soul ;    for    I    am 

"  holy :    O   thou    my  God,   save  thy  '  Or, 
servant  that  trusteth  in  thee.  X«7lr 

3  Be  merciful  unto  me,  O  Lord :  ^''«''^^^- 
for  I  cry  unto  thee  "daily.  11  or, 

4  Rejoice  the  soul  of  thy  servant :  ''^^^^^y- 
for  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  lift  up 

my  soul. 

5  ^For  thou,  Lord,  art  good,  and  "Joeiaia- 
ready   to    forgive;    and    plenteous    in 
mercy  unto  all   them  that  call  upon 

thee. 

6  Give  ear,  O  Lord,  unto  my 
prayer ;  and  attend  to  the  voice  of  my 
supplications. 

7  In  the  day  of  my  trouble  I  will 
call  upon  thee:  for  thou  wilt  answer 
me. 

8  Among  the   gods   there  is  none 


denotes  presumptuous  folly,  that  which  is  the 
result  of  prosperity  and  luxury ;  see  the  ac- 
count of  Rehoboam  and  the  princes,  in  a 
Ghro.  xi.  23,  and  xii.  i. 

10.  Mercy  and  truth]  See  Ixxxix.  14.  The 
adaptation  of  this  promise  to  the  work  of 
Christ  is  obvious ;  all  such  promises  have  an 
ideal  or  a  Messianic  character,  partly  appre- 
hended by  the  prophetic  spirit,  and  distinctly 
explained  by  the  event.  In  the  enumeration  of 
graces  the  inner  and  eternal  harmony  of  divine 
attributes,  which  in  their  partial  manifestation 
appear,  if  not  opposed,  yet  diverse,  is  repre- 
sented as  perfectly  developed ;  a  consummation 
which  appertains  entirely  to  the  manifestation 
of  God  in  Christ. 

11.  Truth']  The  meaning  appears  to  be, 
the  result  of  God's  faithfulness  to  his  cove-^ 
nant  of  grace  will  be  abundance  of  the  fruits 
of  righteousness ;  in  the  outward  sense,  tem- 
poral prosperity,  in  the  inner  sense  (which  if 
not  present  to  the  Psalmist's  mind,  is  involved 
in  the  divine  promise),  the  spiritual  gifts  and 
graces  which  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

righteousness  shall  look  down  from  heaven] 
Compare  Isai.  xlv.  8. 

13.  Righteousness  shall  go  before  him]  Isai. 
Iviii.  8. 

and  shall  set  us  in  the  ivay  of  his  steps]  Lit. 
" and  shall  make  His  steps  a  way:"  the  mean- 
ing appears  to  be  that  righteousness,  preparing 
the  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  Lord's 
favour,  will  guide  the  people  in  the  way  mark- 
ed out  by  His  footsteps,  the  indications  of  His 
will.    The  personification  of  the  attributes  of 


God,  Mercy,  Truth  and  Righteousness,  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  89th  psalm ;  see  'w.  8,  14. 

Psalm  LXXXVI. 

This  is  called  a  psalm  of  David  in  the  in- 
scription, but  the  expression  does  not  always 
mean  authorship,  and  in  this  instance  critics 
of  very  different  schools  (Delitzsch,  Hupfeld 
and  Hengstenberg)  generally  agree  that  we 
have  the  production  of  another  author,  pro- 
bably an  adaptation  of  the  Davidic  psalmody 
to  liturgical  usage.  There  is,  however,  no 
certain  indication  of  a  later  period  either  in 
the  subject-matter  or  the  style ;  Dr  Kay  ac- 
cepts it  as  a  psalm  of  David,  and  Kbster  admits 
this  to  be  very  probable. 

The  structure  resembles  that  of  the  preced- 
ing Korahite  psalm ;  two  strophes  each  of 
seven  verses,  with  an  intervening  strophe  (8 — ■ 
10)  of  three  unequal  verses. 

1.  Bow  down,  &c.]  Common  expressions 
in  Davidic  psalms ;  see  Pss.  xvii.  6,  xxxi.  2, 
&c. 

/  am  poor  and  needy]  Pss.  xl.  17,  Ixx.  5 ;  see 
also  xxxv.  10,  xxxvii.  14. 

2.  I  am  holy]  The  Hebrew  word  is  equi- 
valent to  "saint"  in  the  New  Testament  (see 
note  on  Ps.  1.  5) ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  ayios  in  the  New  Testament  is  never 
used  of  one  individual  Christian;  here  it 
simply  expresses  the  Psalmist's  conviction  that 
he  is  one  of  God's  people,  a  child  of  grace. 

4.     lift  up  my  soul]  Ps.  xxv.  i. 
8.     Jmong  the  gods]     The  expression   is 
taken  from  Exod.  xv.  11,  and  is  frequently 
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[V.  9—2. 


*  Dcut.  3.  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord ;  ^neither  are 
^■^  there  any  works  like  unto  thy  works. 

9  All  nations  whom  thou  hast 
made  shall  come  and  worship  before 
thee,  O  Lord  J  and  shall  glorify  thy 
name. 

10  For  thou  art  great,  and  doest 
cDeut. 6.  wondrous  things:  *^thou  art  God 
isai.37'.i6!"  alone. 

M^ki2.        ^i  '^Teach  me  thy  way,  O  Lord; 
29-  I  will  walk  in  thy  truth:  unite  my 

I  Cor.  8. 4.  ,  r  \ 

Ephes.4.6.  heart  to  fear  thy  name. 

&xil%t       ^^  ^  ^^^^  praise  thee,  O  Lord  my 

God,  with  all  my  heart:  and  I  will 

glorify  thy  name  for  evermore. 

13  For  great  is  thy  mercy  toward 

me :  and  thou  hast  delivered  my  soul 
<0r,         from  the  lowest  "hell. 
^'^^''  14    O   God,  the    proud  are  risen 

against   me,    and    the    assemblies   of 

*  Heb        t  violent  men  have  sought  after  my  soul; 

and  have  not  set  thee  before  them. 


15  'But  thou,  O  Lord,  art  a  God'Exod.34- 
full  of  compassion,  and  gracious,  long-  Numb.  14. 
suffering,  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  p^-  ^^^  g 
truth.  &  i3o%- 

16  O    turn    unto   me,   and   have     ^'^^* 
mercy  upon  me;   give  thy   strength 
unto  thy  servant,  and  save  the  son  of 
thine  handmaid. 

17  Shew  me  a  token  for  good; 
that  they  which  hate  me  may  see  //, 
and  be  ashamed :  because  thou,  Lord, 
hast  holpen  me,  and  comforted  me. 

PSALM  LXXXVIL 

I  T/i^  nature  and  glory  of  the  church.  4  The 
increase,  honour^  and  comfort  of  the  members 
thereof 

A  Psalm  or  Song  1  for  the  sons  of  Korah.       '  Or>  of- 

HI  S    foundation  is   in  the  holy 
mountains. 
2    The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of 
Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of 
Jacob. 


repeated  or  imitated  in  the  psalms,  e.g'  Ixxxix. 
6,  Ixxi.  19,  Ixxvii.  13,  xcv.  3. 

9.  All  nations']  See  note  on  Ps.  xxii.  3'i. 
The  Psalmist's  belief  in  the  future  conversion 
of  the  heathen  rests  on  two  grounds,  the  crea- 
tion of  man  by  God,  and  the  manifestations 
of  His  power. 

11.  unite  my  heatt^  A  beautiful  prayer 
which  includes  singleness  of  heart,  a  heart 
having  no  object  but  God,  and  a  complete 
unison  in  all  its  powers  and  aspirations. 
Compare  Jer.  xxxii.  39,  and  Deut.  vi.  5,  x. 
12. 

13.  from  the  loiuest  heir\  Or,  from  hell 
toeneath,  the  original  "Sheol"  means  here 
as  elsewhere  the  abode  of  the  departed,  which 
is  always  represented  as  subterranean,  doubts- 
less  with  special  reference  to  the  buried  body, 
though  the  word  is  not  (as  our  marg.  makes 
it)  equivalent  to  the  grave.  The  thanksgiving 
refers  to  deliverance  from  some  great  danger. 
See  note  on  Ps.  xvi.  10. 

14.  the  proud 'violent]  Better  than  "the 

terrible  "  in  the  margin. 

15.  The  Psalmist  appeals  to  God's  own 
declaration  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  6.  Compare  Num. 
xiv.  18,  Joel  ii.  13,  also  Jonah  iv.  a. 

16.  the  son  of  thine  handmaid]  The  expression 
doubtless  implies  that  the  Psalmist,  like  Timo- 
thy, owed  his  first  religious  impressions  and 
training  to  his  mother's  care;  it  may  also  shew 
that  the  ground  of  his  hope  is  that  from  child- 
hood he  has  belonged  to  God's  own  family. 
His  servant  by  birth. 


17.  a  token]  A  proof  of  divme  favour, 
not  necessarily,  or  indeed  probably,  a  miracu- 
lous intervention,  but  help  and  comfort. 

Psalm  LXXXVII. 

The  Messianic  character  of  this  beautiful 
psalm,  which  declares  the  nature  and  glory  of 
the  Church,  and  the  increase,  honour,  and 
<Gomfort  of  the  members  thereof,  is  recognized 
by  all  modern  commentators.  It  bears  a  close 
•resemblance  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  which 
describe  the  future  conversion  of  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Zion.  See  ch.  ii.  a — 4,  xi.  10,  xviii. 
xix.  %2>—'^Si  XX.  and  xxiii.  Hence  it  has  been 
referred,  with  great  probabiHty,  to  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  but  the  date  is  uncertain ;  it  can 
scarcely  have  been  written  after  the  return 
from  Babylon.    See  notes  on  t.  i. 

The  division  into  two  strophes  is  marked 
•by  Selah,  'w,  3,  6;  with  an  epiphonema,  or 
ejaculatory  verse  at  the  close. 

1.  The  glory  of  -Zion  is  that  God  hath 
founded  it,  and  sanctified  the  mountains  on 
which  it  is  built  by  His  presence.  Hupfeld 
alters  the  construction  slightly,  and  reads, 
"  Jehovah  loveth  His  foundation  on  the  holy 
mountains." 

the  holy  mountains]  This  applies  to  the 
whole  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  built  on 
several  distinct  heights. 

2.  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  diuelU 
ings  of  Jacob]  This  clause  evidently  implies 
a  comparison  between  Zion  and  other  places, 
where  God  had  specially  manifested  Himself, 
or  where  the  ark  had  rested,  and  it  seems 
consequently  to   belong  to  an  early   period, 
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3  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of 
thee,  O  city  of  God.     Selah. 

4  I  will  make  mention  of  Rahab 
and  Babylon  to  them  that  know  me  : 
behold  Philistia,  and  Tyre,  with  Ethi- 
opia; this  man  was  born  there. 

5  And  of  Zion  it  shall  be  said.  This 
and  that  man  was  born  in  her:  and 
the  highest  himself  shall  establish  her. 

6  The  Lord  shall  count,  when  he 
writeth  up  the  people,  that  this  man 
was  born  there.     Selah. 


7  As  well  the  singers  as  the  play- 
ers on  instruments  shall  be  there:  all 
my  springs  are  in  thee. 

PSALM  LXXXVIII. 

A  prayer  containing  a  grievous  complaint. 

A  Song  or  Psalm  Ofor  the  sons  of  Korah,  to  the  '  Or,  of. 
chief  Musician  upon  Mahalath   Leannoth, 
llMaschil  of  Heman  the  Ezrahite.  \^X'  ,      . 


LORD  God  of  my  salvation,  ^'"'''" 


I  have  cried  day  and  night  be-  i/^'P^"^£ 

r  1  JO  instruc- 

rore  thee :  tion. 


befbue  the  overthrow  of  Israel,  and  the  old 
sanctuaries  of  Shiloh  and  Bethel.  See  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  60,  67. 

3.  Glorious  things']  The  Psalmist  refers 
either  to  the  old  promises  and  predictions  ofi 
the  eternal  duration  and  futuue  glory  of  the 
Holy  City,  or  more  probably  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Almighty  in  the  following  verses. 

4.  These  are  the  words  of  the  Almighty 
speaking  by  the  Psalmist.  Our  A.  V.  ob- 
scures the  meaning.  The  passage  should  be 
rendered : 

I  will  name  Kahab  and  Babyloni  a- 
mottg  them  that  know  me. 

Behold  Philistia  and  Tyre,  with.  Cush: 

This  man  was  born  there. 
That  is,  God  will  bring  about  the  entire 
conversion  of  the  oldest  and  most  bitter  ene- 
mies of  Israeli,  and  count  them  among  His 
own  peopkj  who  know  Him,  and  are  known 
of  Him:  of  each  converted  individual,  de- 
scendant though  he  be  of  the  accursed  Ham, 
God  will  say,  "this  man  is  born  in  Z'ion, 
admitted  to.  all  the  privileges  of  the  children 
of  Israel."  This  declaration  is  one  of  the 
strongest  found  in  the  prophetical  writings. 
It  does  not  speak  of  the  subjugation,  much 
less  of  the  overthrow,  of  the  enemies  of  Zion, 
but  of  their  free  admission  to  every  blessing 
upon  their  conversion.  It  is  satisfactoiy  that 
this  interpretation  is  given  by  Hupfeld,  Ra^- 
hab,  as  usual,  is  equivalent  to  Egypt,  The 
mention  of  Babylon  may  point  to  a  time  after 
the  exile ;  but  that  city  must  previously  have 
been  well  known  to  the  Psalmist  as  the  strong- 
hold of  idolatry;  and  the  captivity  of  Judah 
was  predicted  by  Isaiah,  ch.  xxxix.  6,  and  by 
Micah,  iv.  10. 

5.  And  of  Zion]    Or,  And  to  Zion.    The 

Psalmist  represents  the  Almighty  as  presenting 
every  convert  to  the  holy  city,  and  saying, 
"This  and  this,  one  and  all,  belong  to  thee, 
every  one  is  thy  own  child."  Such,  in  fact, 
is  the  exact  language  of  God  to  the  Church, 
the  true  Zion,  in  which  alone  promises  and 
predictions  have  an  adequate  and  perfect 
fulfilment. 


shall  establish  her]  This  promise  secures 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Church  after  it  has 
become  the  home  or  mother  of  the  converted 
Gentiles. 

6.  ivhen  he  'writeth'  up]'  Gf.  Exod.  xxxii. 
3a;  Ps.  Ixix.  28;  Phil.  iv.  3.  This  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  preceding  promise:  it  would  seem 
to  be  needed  to  remove  all  shadow  of  doubt. 
God  is  represented  as  holding  a  general  census 
of  the  Gentile  world,  and  declaring  of  each 
individual,  who  is  admitted  into  covenant, 
"  This  man  is  a  true  child  of  Zion,  the  birth- 
right is  become  his." 

7.  This  verse  seems  to  express  the  joy  of 
the  converted  Gentiles,  who  are  represented 
as  coming  in  a  procession  with  singing  and 
choral  dancing  unto  Zion,  and  there  one  and 
all  exclaiming  "All  my  fresh  springs,  i.e.  all 
sources  of  life  and  joy,  are  in  thee." 

the  players  on  instruments]  Or,"  dan  cers ; ' ' 
the  words  may  be  rendered,  "And  singers 
with  dancers  (will  say),  All  my  springs  are  in 
thee." 

Psalm  LXXXVIII. 

The  Bible  has  no  poem  which  represents 
personal  anguish  in  language  more  utterly 
desponding  than  this  psalm,  attributed  in  the 
inscription  to  Heman  the  Ezrahite.  There  is 
one  word  of  trust,  inseparable  from  inward 
hopefulness,  in  the  beginning ;  the  Psalmist 
knows  that  the  Lord  is  the  God  of  his  sal- 
vation; but  that  word  occurs  but  once,  and 
finds  no  echo  in  the  succeeding  strains.  Death 
is  nigh  at  hand  (3),  all  strength  exhausted  (4) ; 
as  one  already  occupying  the  grave  (5)  the  suf- 
ferer lies  in  darkness,  overwhelmed  by  God's 
wrath  (6) ;  forsaken  of  all  friends,  an  object 
of  loathing  to  them,  shut  up  in  prison  (8),  he 
is  still  praying,  urgently  and  without  ceasing 
(9  and  13),  yet  finds  no  response;  from  his 
youth  ever  on  the  point  of  death,  distracted 
by  the  terrors  ofj^'d^,  crushed  by  His  fierce 
wrath,  he  lies  n6w  without  lover  or  friend, 
with  but  one  acquaintance  left,  even  the  dark- 
ness of  Sheol.  ^^^'^ 

It  has  been  supposed  (by  Kimphi  and 
RosenmuUer)  that  the  sufferings  of  the  nation 
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2  Let  my  prayer  come  before  thee : 
incline  thine  ear  unto  my  cry; 

3  For  my  soul  is  full  of  troubles: 
and  my  life  draweth  nigh  unto  the 
grave. 

■4  I  am  counted  with  them  that  go 


[v-  2—5- 


as  a  man 


down  into  the  pit:   I  am 
that  hath  no  strength  : 

5  Free  among  the  dead,   like  the 
slain  that  lie  in  the  grave,  whom  thou 
rememberest  no  more  :  and  they  are  '  Or, 
cut  off  "  from  thy  hand.  /wf 


in  exile  are  represented ;  but  the  traits  are 
strictly  personal ;  hence  some  have  suggested 
that  Uzziah,  smitten  with  leprosy  (see  note 
on  i;.  5),  or  Hezekiah  in  his  mortal  sickness, 
may  have  been  the  author ;  but  some  expres- 
sions (see  f.  15)  are  not  applicable  to  either 
of  these  princes,  or  to  Jeremiah,  whose  name 
has  also  been  suggested.  We  have  the  por- 
traiture of  an  individual,  highly  gifted,  but 
subjected  to  every  affliction  which  can  try 
a  faithful  servant  of  God. 

Heman  is  mentioned  in  i  K.  iv.  31,  as  a 
contemporary  of  Solomon,  remarkable  for  wis- 
dom, in  conjunction  with  Ethan  the  Ezrahite. 
Both  names  are  borne  also  by  Levites,  who, 
together  with  Asaph,  were  "  set  over  the  ser- 
vice of  song"  in  the  sanctuary  by  David, 
I  Chro.  vi.  2^ — 44:  whether  Heman,  a  Ko- 
hathite,  and  Ethan,  a  Merarite,  could  also  be 
called  Ezrahites,  is  questioned,  but  Levites  in 
some  instances,  as  in  that  of  Elkanah  (i  S.  i.  i), 
from  whom  Heman  was  descended,  took  the 
name  of  the  district  in  which  they  settled, 
probably  also  of  the  family  into  which  they 
were  adopted,  and  the  assumption  of  such  a 
change  of  designation  in  the  case  of  Heman 
and  Ethan  seems  far  more  probable  than  that 
both  should  have  borne  the  same  names  with 
distinguished  contemporaries. 

The  supposition  that  this  psalm  was  written 
within  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon 
is  in  itself  probable,  and  accepted  by  many 
critics,  e.g.  Kay,  Delitzsch,  Moll.  It  was  a 
jieriod  of  severe  trial  to  the  sons  of  Korah  ;  the 
disruption  of  the  kingdom,  the  faithlessness  of 
Rehoboam  (2  Chro.  xii.  i),  followed  by  the 
invasion  of  Shishak,  and  the  total,  though 
temporary,  subjection  of  all  Judaea  (Chro.  1.  c. 
T.  8),  might  well  give  intensity  to  anguish 
connected,  as  it  would  seem,  with  personal 
and  long-continued  affliction.  The  familiarity, 
moreover,  of  the  writer  with  the  book  of  Job, 
(so  striking  that  Delitzsch  would  even  suggest 
that  he  may  have  been  its  true  author,)  though 
shared  by  other  Psalmists,  is  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Solomonian  period.  Some 
critics  hold  that  this  and  the  following  psalm 
were  written  at  the  same  time,  which  is  very 
probable,  and  also  that  they  were  intended  to 
be  recited  in  succession ;  a  supposition  which 
appears  untenable,  considering  the  difference 
not  merely  of  tone  but  of  subject-matter,  the 
one  dealing  with  national  events,  the  other 
with  strictly  personal  misery. 

The  structure  of  the  psalm  is  irregular, 
without  the  relief  of  distinct  strophic  change, 


a  slow  unbroken  wail,  the  monotony  of  woe. 
The  divisions,  marked  by  Selah,  w.  7  and  1  o, 
are  unequal. 

for  the  sons  of  Korah"]  The  double  inscrip- 
tion may  possibly  be  refeired  to  a  tradition  of 
doubtful  authority.  If  correct,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  sons  of  Korah  were  en- 
trusted with  the  recitation  of  the  psalm. 

Mahalatb  Leannoth]  On  Machalath,  see 
Ps.  liii. 

Leannoth']  i.  e,  "for  singing,"  or  "for 
humbling."  The  probable  meaning  is,  a  psalm 
of  deep  affliction  to  be  recited  with  a  fitting 
accompaniment. 

1.  O  Lord  God  of  my  sali'atlon]  An  ex- 
pression of  absolute  trust ;  whatever  may 
betide,  that  remains  unshaken  ;  cf.  Ps.  xxvii.  9. 

/  hanje  cried  day  and  night']  The  construc- 
tion is  broken.  Lit.  "  day  I  have  cried,  by 
night  before  Thee;"  expressive,  as  Dr  Kay 
rightly  suggests,  of  the  Psalmist's  trouble, 
gasping,  so  to  speak,  for  utterance. 

3.  is  full  of  troubles]  Full  ....  to  satiety; 
thus  Job  X.  ij,  where  the  same  word  is 
used. 

unto  the  grave]  *'to  Sheol,"  as  in  Ps.  xvi. 
10. 

4.  go  down  into  the  pit]     See  Ps.  xxviii.  j. 

no  strength]  The  Hebrew  word,  which  is 
somewhat  peculiar,  implies  utter  failure  of 
bodily  power,  the  man  is  become  a  mere 
shadow. 

5.  Free  among  the  dead]  This  interpret;?- 
tion  follows  the  old  versions,  and  is  probably 
correct.  The  meaning  is,  free  from  all  earthly 
duties,  as  a  hireling  from  his  master.  Job  iii. 
19,  cf  vii.  I,  Exod.  xxi.  2  ;  thus  too  Rom. 
vi.  7.  To  this  it  is  objected,  though  some- 
what unfairly,  that  the  word  is  elsewhere 
taken  in  a  good  sense  only,  and  modern  critics 
generally  prefer  the  rendering  "dismissed," 
from  human  society,  a  sense  quite  justified  by 
the  etymology,  confirmed  by  the  following 
clause,  and  above  all  by  the  expression  2  K. 
XV. 5,  "  in  a  several  house,"  i.e.  a  lazar-house, 
in  which  Uzziah  passed  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  The  Hebrew  word  is  the  same  in  both 
passages.  A  meaning  quite  different  from 
this  is  suggested  by  the  Arabic,  "  prostrate," 
and  many  critics  would  render  the  passage, 
"  my  couch  is  among  the  dead,"  with  special 
reference  to  Job  xvii.  13,  a  passage  which  was 
undoubtedly  present  to  the  Psalmist's  mind; 
see  note  on  the  last  word  in  the  psalm. 
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6  Thou  hast  laid  me  in  the  lowest 
pit,  in  darkness,  in  the  deeps. 

7  Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me, 
and  thou  hast  afflicted  me  with  all  thy 
waves.     Selah. 

8  Thou  hast  put  away  mine  ac- 
quaintance far  from  me;  thou  hast 
made  me  an  abomination  unto  them : 
/  am  shut  up,  and  I  cannot  come 
forth. 

9  Mine  eye  mourneth  by  reason  of 
affliction :  Lord,  I  have  called  daily 
upon  thee,  I  have  stretched  out  my 
hands  unto  thee. 

10  Wilt  thou  shew  wonders  to  the 
dead  ?  shall  the  dead  arise  and  praise 
thee  ?     Selah. 


1 1  Shall  thy  lovingkindness  be  de- 
clared in  the  grave?  or  thy  faithful- 
ness in  destruction? 

12  Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in 
the  dark  ?  and  thy  righteousness  in  the 
land  of  forgetfulness  ? 

13  But  unto  thee  have  I  cried,  O 
Lord;  and  in  the  morning  shall  my 
prayer  prevent  thee. 

14  Lord,  why  castest  thou  off  my 
soul?  why  hidest  thou  thy  face  from 
me? 

1^  1  am  afflicted  and  ready  to  die 
from  my  youth  up :  while  I  suffer  thy 
terrors  I  am  distracted. 

16  Thy  fierce  wrath  goeth  over 
me ;  thy  terrors  have  cut  me  off. 


<whom  thou  rememberest  no  more]  In  other 
psalms,  vi.  5,  xxx.  9,  the  suspension  of  man's 
power  to  praise  God  is  dwelt  on ;  but  this 
points  to  a  far  deeper  affliction,  the  suspension 
of  God's  care  and  remembrance  of  the  dead 
in  Sheol,  "the  land  of  forgetfulness,"  'v.  12. 
See  notes  on  Job  x.  21,  22. 

cut  off  from  thy  hand]  Gf.  Job  xii.  10;  Isai. 
liii.  8;  and  Ps.  xxxi.  22. 

6.  Each  expression  in  this  verse  is  applied 
in  other  passages  to  the  grave,  or  to  Sheol; 
see  especially  the  note  on  Job  x.  21. 

in  the  deeps]  As  in  Ps.  Ixix.  15,  the  abyss  is 
meant,  equivalent  to  "  Abaddon  "  in  t;.  11. 

7.  Thy  nvrath  lieth  hard  upon  me]  Other 
sufferings  are  represented  in  figurative  terms ; 
the  one  great  cause  is  the  pressure  of  God's 
wrath :  cf.  xxxii.  4. 

allthywa'ves]  See  Ps.  xlii.  7.  (The  construc- 
tion is  peculiar ;  LXX.  have  eVT/yayey,  and  all 
the  ancient  versions  appear  to  have  had  a 
word  with  the  meaning  "  brought  on.") 

8.  Thou  hast  put  away^  &c.]  Compare 
Ps.  xxx.  11;  Job  xix.  13,  14. 

an  abomination]  Job  xxx.  10. 

I  am  shut  up]  Cf.  Job  iii.  23,  xiii.  27,  xix. 
8,  and  elsewhere;  the  expressions  in  this  verse 
are  all  specially  applicable  to  a  leper,  but  miay 
be,  and  probably  ought  to  be,  understood 
figuratively ;  the  imprisonment,  and  the  inability 
to  go  out,  imply  utter  prostration,  but  (as  in 
the  case  of  Job,  xxxi.  34)  not  necessarily 
external  restraint. 

9.  Mine  eye  mourneth]  Ps.  vi.  7;  Job 
xvii.  7. 

10.  (wonders]  Cf.  Exod.  xv.  11. 

shall  the  dead  arise]  Isai.  xxvi.  14.  The 
Hebrew  word  rephaim  is  used  by  Job  in  a 
passage  to  which  the  Psalmist  seems  to  refer, 
xxvi.  5;  where  see  note.  It  denotes  wan, 
shadowy,  forms  of  the  once  mighty  dead ;  cf. 


Isai.  xiv.  9,  10.  The  question  applies  not  to  a 
future  resurrection,  but  to  the  possibility  of 
their  rising  up  in  that  state  to  praise  God. 

11.  Shall  thy  lovmgkindness]  The  plea  for 
prolonged  life  thus  rests  upon  a  deep  feeling  of 
God's  love ;  the  answer  however  was  reserved 
for  a  future  revelation.  The  accumulation 
of  expressions  is  noticeable,  "the  grave"  or 
sepulchre ;  "  destruction  "  or  "  Abaddon," 
as  in  Job  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  22  (the  word  occurs 
elsewhere  only  in  Job,  and  in  Prov.  xv.  11); 
"the  dark,"  as  in  Job  x.  21 ;  "the  land  of  for- 
getfulness," in  the  twofold  sense,  where  the 
dead  have  no  remembrance,  and  where  they 
are  wholly  forgotten;  see  note  on  1;.  5,  and 
cf  xxxi.  12,  and  Eccles.  ix.  5. 

13.  The  word  "  I  "  is  strongly  empha- 
sized in  the  Hebrew,  marking  a  sudden  turn 
of  thought,  "  and  yet  I  have  cried,"  &c.;  it 
represents  an  earnest  expostulation. 

pre'vent]  A  beautiful  and  true  rendering; 
the  morning-prayer  would  still  be  offered,  as 
it  were  to  anticipate  the  grace  which  it  could 
not  fail  to  win. 

14.  ivhy  hidest  thou,  &c.]  Thus  Job  xiii. 
24,  "Wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face?"  cf. 
Ps.  xiii.  I. 

15.  ready  to  die  from  my  youth  up]  Or, 
"  dying  from  my  youth."  The  word  "  dying" 
implies  in  a  dying  state,  perishing,  not  merely 
with  reference  to  the  common  destiny  of  man, 
but  as  one  afflicted  with  a  life-long  malady. 
Such  may  have  been  the  personal  experience 
of  the  Psalmist;  it  is  difficult  to  understand  it 
as  used  of  Israel  (Dr  Kay),  and  it  is  certainly 
not  applicable  to  Hezekiah,  or  to  Jeremiah. 

^hile  I  suffer,  &c.]  Rather,  "  I  have  borne 
Thy  terrors;  I  am  distracted:"  see  Job  vi.  4, 
ix.  34,  xiii.  21.  The  exact  meaning  of  the 
last  word,  which  occurs  here  only,  is  disputed. 
It  evidently  denotes  the  effects  of  long-con- 
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17  They  came    round   about  me 
JOr,         *  daily  like  water ;  they  compassed  me 

'^■^*  about  together. 

18  Lover  and  friend  hast  thou  put 
far  from  me,  and  mine  acquaintance 
into  darkness. 

PSALM   LXXXIX. 

I  The  psalmist  praiseth  God  for  his  covenant, 
5  for  his  wonderful  power ^  i^for  the  care  of 
A  P*  1  ■'^  chttrch^  19  for  his  favour  to  the  kingdom 
/or  Ethan  of  David.  38  Then  complaining  of  contrary 
iiuEz-  eventsy  46  he  expostulateth^  prayeth^  and  bless- 
rciJliU,  to  gi/i  God. 
give  in- 
struct icn.  'Maschil  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite. 


I  WILL  sing  of  the  mercies  of  the 
Lord  for  ever:  vv^ith  my  mouth 
will  I  make  known  thy  faithfulness 
^  to  all  generations.  t  Heb. 

2  For  I  have  said,  Mercy  shall  be  S3' 
built  up  for  ever :  thy  faithfulness  shalt  f^^*^**" 
thou  establish  in  the  very  heavens. 

3  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  my 
chosen,  I  have  **  sworn   unto  David  **  =  f^""- " 

'  II,  ccc. 

my  servant, 

4  Thy  seed  will  I  establish  for  ever,  ^f^l'J' 
and  build  up  thy  throne  ^  to  all  genera-  ^^^'^  '""^ 
tions.     belah. 


genera' 
tion. 


tinued  mental  anguish,  most  probably  utter 
exhaustion  and  confusion  of  spirit.  The  LXX. 
have  €^T}7ropi]ST]v.  An  Arabic  etymology  is 
suggested,  but  is  doubtful.  The  grammatical 
form  of  the  word  indicates  a  giving  way  of 
the  will. 

16.  Thy  fierce  nurath']  Lit.  "  ^^Taths ; "  the 
expression  represents  the  overflowing  of  burn- 
ing streams. 

thy  terrors  have  cut  me  ^^  Both  words, 
"terrors"  and  "  cut  me  ofV'  belong  in  He- 
brew to  the  style  of  Job ;  the  former  occurs 
vi.  4,  and  there  only;  the  latter,  though  in  a 
different  form  (here  a  very  peculiar  one),  in 
Job  vi.  17,  xxiii.  17. 

17.  Ttoey  came  round  about  me'\  Sc.  the 
floods  of  wrath,  i;.  16. 

they  compassed  me']   Cf.  Ps.  xviii.  4. 

18.  Lover  and  friend]  See  v.  8,  and  cf. 
Ps.  xxxviii.  II, 

and  mine  acquaintance  into  darkness]  Or, 
mine  intimates — darkness.  The  only 
companion  he  has  to  count  upon  is  the  dark- 
ness of  the  grave;  thus  Job  xvii.  14,  "  I  have 
said  to  corruption.  Thou  art  my  father :  to  the 
worm.  Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister." 
This  forcible  and  affecting  figure  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage 
by  modern  critics.  In  connection  with  the 
preceding  verses,  from  13  onwards,  it  repre- 
sents the  two  gieat  characteristics  of  the 
psalm,  utter  hopelessness  of  deliverance,  and 
mtensity  of  faith  finding  expression  to  the  last 
in  prayer. 

Psalm  LXXXIX. 

The  inscription  assigns  this  psalm  to  Ethan 
the  Ezrahite,  the  colleague  of  Asaph  and  He- 
man.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  composed 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  some  few  years 
after  the  death  of  Solomon,  every  portion  of 
the  psalm  finds  a  perfect  explanation  in  the 
circumstances  of  that  period. 

It  is  written  not  by  the  king,  but  by  one 
closely  connected  with  him ;  by  a  man  spe- 
cially conversant  with  the  divine  promises  and 
terms  of  the  covenant  with  the  family  of 


David.  The  king  had  been  subjected  to 
severest  chastisement,  an  object  of  God's 
wrath,  I'.  38 ;  his  crown  had  been  dishonoured, 
39;  the  frontiers  of  his  territory  had  been 
broken  down,  his  strongholds  ruined,  his 
adversaries  had  prevailed  and  triumphed  over 
him,  his  attempts  at  resistance  had  failed  at 
once  and  ignominiously,  his  glory  had  passed 
away,  his  throne  was  cast  down,  old  age  has 
come  on  him  in  early  manhood,  he  is  covered 
with  shame.  Each  of  these  points  tallies 
exactly  with  the  facts  recorded  of  the  invasion 
of  Shishak,  whose  enormous  army  overran 
the  whole  country,  destroyed  the  strongholds 
which  had  been  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  and 
who  reduced  the  kingdom  for  a  time  to  a 
state  of  vassalage,  which  is  expressly  stated 
to  have  been  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of 
the  princes,  and  to  have  effected  its  object; 
for  when  the  king  "  humbled  himself,  th? 
wrath  of  the  Lord  turned  from  him;"  for 
"yet  in  Judah  there  were  good  things;"  sea 
a  Chro.  xii.  i — 12;  especially  w.  4,  5,  8, 
and  12,  marg.  The  tone  of  hopefulness,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  terrible  suffering,  pervades 
the  psalm,  is  thus  accounted  for,  and  is  strik- 
ingly unlike  the  forebodings  of  the  prophets 
who  were  commissioned  to  announce  the  ruin 
of  the  descendants  of  Josiah,  especially  of  Je- 
hoiachin,  of  whom  it  was  expressly  said,  no 
more  of  his  seed  should  "  prosper,  sitting  on 
the  throne  of  David."    See  Jer.  xxii.  24 — 30. 

The  date  here  assigned  is  admirably  defend- 
ed by  Waterland,  Vol.  iv.  p.  316  ff.,  and  ac- 
cepted by  Bishop  Wordsworth  and  Dclitzsch; 
it  accords  with  the  interpretation  of  other 
psalms,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.,  which  are  referred  to  the 
same  events  in  these  notes. 

The  metrical  system  is  highly  artistic,  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  leader  of  ths 
Lcvitical  choirs  in  his  advanced  age.  At  the 
b(>ginning  and  the  end  we  have  severally  one 
division  (i — 19,  38 — 51),  each  with  three 
subdivisions.  In  the  middle  the  promises  ot 
David  occupy  two  parts,  19 — 37,  divided  at 
i>.  29.  The  movement  throughout  is  solemn 
and  majestic 
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5  And  the  heavens  shall  praise  thy 
wonders,  O  Lord:  thy  faithfulness 
also  in  the  congregation  of  the  saints. 

6  For  who  in  the  heaven  can  be 
compared  unto  the  Lord  ?  who  among 
the  sons  of  the  mighty  can  be  likened 
unto  the  Lord  ? 

7  God  is  greatly  to  be  feared  in 
the  assembly  of  the  saints,  and  to  be 
had  in  reverence  of  all  them  that  are 
about  him. 

8  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  who  is  a 
strong  Lord  like  unto  thee?  or  to  thy 
faithfulness  round  about  thee? 

9  Thou  rulest  the  raging  of  the 
sea:  when  the  waves  thereof  arise, 
thou  stillest  them. 


10  Thou  hast  broken  "Rahab  in 
pieces,  as  one  that  is  slain ;  thou  hast 
scattered  thine  enemies  ^with  thy 
strong  arm. 

11  ^The  heavens  are  thine,  the 
earth  also  is  thine :  as  for  the  world 
and  the  fulness  thereof,  thou  hast 
founded  them. 

12  The  north  and  the  south  thou 
hast  created  them:  Tabor  and  Her- 
mon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name. 

13  Thou  hast  ^a  mighty  arm : 
strong  is  thy  hand,  and  high  is  thy 
right  hand. 

14  Justice  and  judgment  are  the 
'  habitation  of  thy  throne :  mercy  and 
truth  shall  go  before  thy  face. 


I  Or, 

Egypt. 


tHeb. 
with  the 
arm  of  thy 
strength. 
*Gen.  I.  I. 
Ps.  24.  I. 
&  50.  13. 


tHeb. 
an  arm 
xvith 
might. 


II  Or, 

establish- 
ment. 


1.  mercies']  The  two  words  "  mercies  " 
and  "faithfulness"  are  the  refrain  of  the 
psalm ;  all  the  hope  of  the  people  rests  on  the 
''sure  mercies  of  David,"  Isai.  Iv.  3,  and 
"the  faithfulness"  of  God,  in  adhering  to 
His  covenant ;  the  latter  word  recurs  in  w. 
2,  5,  8,  24,  33,  see  also  v.  37,  note. 

2.  shall  be  built  up]  Notwithstanding  the 
overthrow  of  the  king's  throne,  v.  44,  it  shall 
be  built  up  and  established,  -z;.  4,  by  God's 
mercy  and  faithfulness,  which  by  a  fine 
metonymy  are  thus  represented  as  themselves 
maintained. 

in  the  'very  hea'vens]  i.e.  conspicuous  as  the 
sun,  and  the  moon,  see  'v.  37. 

3.  chosen]  Thus  i  K.  viii.  16,  "I  chose 
David  to  be  over  my  people  Israel." 

/  ha've  sworn]  Fv.  3Si  49  j  see  a  S.  vii. 
8—16. 

5.  the  congregation  of  the  saints]  This 
refers  to  the  assembly  of  angels,  as  in  Job 
v.  I,  XV.  15.  In  this  and  the  two  following 
verses  the  Psalmist  refers,  with  unusual  ful- 
ness of  expression,  to  the  dwellers  in  heaven. 
The  object  is  evidently,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  and  of  the  princes,  to  declare  a  formal 
renunciation  of  the  superstitions  into  which 
they  had  fallen.  No  mention  is  here  made  of 
false  gods,  but  it  is  declared  that  the  one  office 
of  the  heavens  and  all  their  hosts  is  to  proclaim 
the  wonders  of  the  Lord,  and  to  acknowledge 
in  reverence  and  fear  His  "greatness  beyond 
compare  and  power  divine." 

6.  sons  of  the  mighty]    Thus  Ps.  xxix.  i. 

7.  the  assembly  of  the  saints]  i.e.  "the 
council  of  the  angels:"  the  two  words  "con- 
gregation" and  "council "  differ  in  so  far  as 
the  one  only  describes  the  act,  the  other  the 
purpose,  of  their  assembling,  -.vhen  "the  sons 
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of  God  came  to  present  themselves  before  the 
Lord."   Job  1.  6. 

that  are  about  him]  Another  designation  of 
the  angels ;   cf.  Ps.  ciii.  20,  21. 

8.  O  Lord  God  of  hosts]  An  appellation 
used  here  with  special  reference  to  the  preced- 
ing verses. 

like  unto  thee'y  Cf.  Exod.  xv.  11,  to  which 
there  is  an  evident  reference  in  this  passage; 
thus  for  "Lord "the  Hebrew  has  "  Jah,"  as 
in  Exod.  xv.  2. 

9.  the  raging  of  the  sea]  Here,  as  in  nu- 
merous passages,  representing  the  wild  uproar 
of  invading  hosts,  Pss.  xlvi.  3,  Ixv.  7.  Cf.  Job 
xxvi.  12,  xxxviii.  10,  11. 

10.  Rahab]  See  notes  on  Job  ix.  13, 
xxvi.  12.  The  application  to  Egypt  is  indis- 
putable in  other  passages,  e.g.  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4, 
Isai.  li.  9.  May  not  this  mystical  name  have 
been  first  used  in  this  passage,  suggesting  the 
sure  overthrow  of  the  invaders  of  the  land, 
and  plunderers  of  the  sanctuary  ?  Hence  the 
special  fitness  of  the  words  thine  enemies. 

12.  The  mention  of  Tabor  and  Hermon 
may  refer  to  the  occupation  of  the  land  of 
which  they  are  no  unfitting  representatives, 
as  its  most  conspicuous  and  commanding  ob- 
jects; they  will  yet  rejoice  in  a  perfect  deliver- 
ance. Considering,  however,  that  the  north 
and  south  have  been  named,  they  may  severally 
designate  the  east  and  west  of  Palestine. 

14.  the  habitation]  Or,  foundation; 
Ps.  xcvii.  2. 

go  before  thy  face]  Not  in  the  sense  of  pre- 
ceding, but  of  standing  in  the  presence  of 
God;  the  two  great  attributes  of  the  Lord 
God  are,  so  to  speak,  personified,  thus  adum- 
brating the  doctrine  to  be  revealed,  Mercy  in- 
carnate in  tlie  Son,  Truth  disclosed  in  the 
Spirit,  that  "leadeth  into  all  truth."  May 
not  this  explain  Zech.  iv.  14? 

15 
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[v.  IS— -7 


t  Numb. 
la  6. 


I  Or,  our 

shield  is 
of  the 

Lord, 
and  our 
king  is  of 
the  Holy 
One  of 
Israel. 

'  X  Sam. 
16.  12. 


15  Blessed  h  the  people  that  know 
the  <^  joyful  sound  :  they  shall  walk,  O 
Lord,  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance. 

16  In  thy  name  shall  they  rejoice 
all  the  day :  and  in  thy  righteousness 
shall  they  be  exalted. 

17  For  thou  art  the  glory  of  their 
strength :  and  in  thy  favour  our  horn 
shall  be  exalted. 

18  For  'the  Lord  U  our  defence; 
and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  U  our  king. 

19  Then  thou  spakest  in  vision  to 
thy  holy  one,  and  saidst,  I  have  laid 
help  upon  one  that  is  mighty;  I  have 
exalted  one  chosen  aut  of  the  people. 

20  ^l  have  found  David  my  ser- 
vant; with  my  holy  oil  have  I  an- 
ointed him : 


21  With  whom  my  hand  shall  be 
established :  mine  arm  also  shall 
strengthen  him. 

22  The  enemy  shall  not  exact 
upon  him ;  nor  the  son  of  wickedness 
afflict  him. 

23  And  I  will  beat  down  his  foes 
before  his  face,  and  plague  them  that 
hate  him. 

24.  But  my  faithfulness  and  my 
mercy  shall  be  with  him :  and  in  my 
jiame  shall  his  horn  be  exalted. 

25  I  will  set  his  hand  also  in  the 
sea,  and  his  right  hand  in  the  rivers. 

26  He  shall  cry  unto  me,  Thou 
art  my  father,  my  God,  and  the  rock 
of  my  salvation, 

27  Also  I  will  make  him  my  first- 


15.  that  know  the  joyful  sound]  The  expres- 
sion is  specific,  teruah,  the  sound  of  "  the  blow- 
ing of  trumpets,"  Lev.  xxiii.  24,  xxv.  9.  See 
note  on  Ps.  bcxxi.  i.  The  Psalmist  refers 
to  the  peculiar  privileges  of  Judah,  which  re- 
tained the  full  Levitical  services  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, under  the  personal  superintendence  of 
himself  and  his  two  colleagues,  Asaph  and 
Heman.  This  continuous  celebration  was  a 
pledge  of  blessing ;  so  long  as  it  was  retained 
the  covenant  was  valid.  Thus-  in  Ps.  xxvii.  6, 
David  declares  that  he  will  offer  "sacrifices 
of  joy  "  (teruah),  accompanied  by  the  sound 
of  sacred  instruments. 

thej  shall  (ivalk]  As  a  result  of  their  de- 
votion they  will  have  the  light  of  God's 
countenance  shining  on  them ;  with  an  evi- 
dent reference  to  the  priestly  blessing,  Num. 
vi.  24—26.    Cf.  Ps.  iv.  6. 

17.  the  glory  of  their  strength"]  With 
reference,  probably,  to  His  presence  over  the 
Ark,  with  which  the  word  strength  is  specially 
connected.     See  note  on  Ps.  xcvi.  6. 

oitr  horn]     Thus  a;.  24  ;  see  i  S.  ii.  i. 

18.  For  the  Lord  is  our  defence^  &c.]  Or, 
For  our  shield  belongeth  to  Jehovali; 
and  our  king  to  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  The  "shield"  is  the  king  himself, 
who  holds  his  office,  with  its  powers,  as  servant 
of  the  Lord :  see  Ps.  xlvii.  9.  This  interpreta- 
tion, which  is  adopted  by  nearly  all  critics 
(Hupf,  Hitz.,  Del.,  Kay,  Perowne),  ought 
to  settle  points  of  great  importance,  (i)  that 
the  psalm  was  not  written  by  the  king  him- 
self; (2)  that  the  kingdom  was  in  existence, 
therefore  that  the  psalm  could  not  belong  to 
the  time  during  or  after  the  exile;  and  (3) 
that  the  king  was  still  in  Jerusalem,  not  in 
captivity,  a  description  which  is  specially  ap- 
plicable to  Rehoboam.  The  reference  to  the 
shield  may  possibly  have  been  suggested  by 


the  fact  that  Shishak  "took  away  all  th3 
shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had  made," 
I  K.  xiv.  26.  "Our  shield  belongs  to  the 
Lord,"  is  the  reflection  of  the  Psalmist. 

-19.  Then  thou  spakest]  This  introduces 
another  division  of  the  psalm ;  from  general 
grounds  of  confidence  it  passes  to  direct 
pledges.  The  vision  is  that  recorded  in 
I  Chro.  xvii.  3 — 15.  The  holy  one  is  pro- 
bably David  himself  (cf.  xvi.  10),  to  whom 
the  vision  was  communicated :  but  the  read- 
ing "Thy  holy  ones"  has  the  authority  of 
many  MSS.,  and  all  the  ancient  versions 
(LXX.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Targ.).  Thus  Jerome, 
"quod  omnes  toT?  ocrt'oiy  crou,  id  est  Sanctis 
tuis,  transtulerunt."  '  Ep.  ad  Lun.  et  Fret.'  5  7. 
Delitzsch  understands  it  to  refer  both  to 
Nathan  and  David.  The  second  clause  in 
V.  22  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Nathan's 
vision,  2  S.  vii.  10. 

/  have  laid  help]  Thus  Ps.  xxi.  5,  "  honour 
and  majesty  hast  Thou  laid  upon  him :"  "help" 
is  here  chosen  with  reference  to  the  present 
need,  and  to  the  expression  "  shield"  in  -r.  18. 

mighty]  A  word  applied  to  David,  2  S. 
xvii.  10. 

chosen]     See  t.  3;  i  K.  xi.  34. 

20.  I  have  founds  &c.]  Acts  xili.  22; 
I  S.  xvi.  12,  13. 

21.  shall  be  established^     Ps.  Ixxx.  17. 

22.  exact  upon  him]  Come  upon  him  as 
an  exacting  creditor.  May  this  refer  to  claims 
asserted  by  Shishak,  founded  on  Solomons 
obligations  to  his  predecessors?  Sec  e.g.  1  K. 
ix.  16. 

25.  Cf.  Ps.  Ixxii.  8 :  a  promise  claimed  wi'Ji 
special  propriety  on  behalf  of  the  son  of 
Solomon. 

26.  my  father]     a  S.  vii.  14. 

the  rock  of  my  salvation]  Ps.  xvili.  46; 
%  S.  xxii.  47. 
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born,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the 
earth. 

28  My  mercy  will  I  keep  for  him 
for  evermore,  and  my  covenant  shall 
stand  fast  with  him. 

29  His  seed  also  will  1  make  to 
endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the 
days  of  heaven. 

30  If  his  children  forsake  my  law, 
and  walk  not  in  my  judgments ; 

tHeb./w-      31   If  they  ^  break  my  Statutes,  and 
statutes,    keep  not  my  commandments ; 

32  Then  will  I  visit  their  trans- 
gression with  the  rod,  and  their  ini- 
quity with  stripes. 

33  Nevertheless    my    lovingkind- 
f  Heb.       ness  ^  will  I  not  utterly  take  from  him, 
iZkevoL  nor  suffer  my  faithfulness  ^to  fail. 
{^ueh"'''       34  My  covenant  will  I  not  break, 
to  lie.'       nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of 

my  lips. 

35  Once  have  I  sworn  by  my  holi- 
t//i/e.      ness  ^that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David. 


36  ^His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever,  '2Sam.  7. 
and  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  me.     Lukei.33. 

37  It  shall  be  established  for  ever  J°^^  "• 
as  the  moon,  and  as  a  faithful  witness 

in  heaven.     Selah. 

38  But  thou  hast  cast  off  and  ab- 
horred, thou  hast  been  wroth  with 
thine  anointed. 

39  Thou  hast  made  void  the  cove- 
nant of  thy  servant:  thou  hast  pro- 
faned his  crown  hy  casting  it  to  the 
ground. 

40  Thou  hast  broken  down  all  his 
hedges;  thou  hast  brought  his  strong 
holds  to  ruin. 

41  All  that  pass  by  the  way  spoil 
him:  he  is  a  reproach  to  his  neighbours. 

42  Thou  hast  set  up  the  right 
hand  of  his  adversaries;  thou  hast 
made  all  his  enemies  to  rejoice. 

43  Thou  hast  also  turned  the  edge 
of  his  sword,  and  hast  not  made  him 
to  stand  in  the  battle. 


27.  my  jirstboni\  The  expression  is  ap- 
plied to  Israel,  Ex.  iv.  22,  and  then  in  a  special 
sense  to  David,  as  representing  Messiah. 
Ps.  ii.  7;  cf.  Heb.  i.  5,  6. 

higher  than  the  kings ^  &c.]  Or,  most 
high  over  the  kings  of  the  earth.  This 
very  strong  term  is  used  in  Deut.  xxviii.  i, 
"The  Lord  thy  God  will  set  thee  on  high 
above  all  nations  of  the  earth."  It  implies 
supremacy  and  dominion  approaching  the 
divine.     Cf.  Num.  xxiv.  7. 

30.  If  his  children  forsake  my  laiv]  Re- 
hoboam  '■'■forsook  the  la^  of  the  Lord,  and 
all  Israel  with  him,"  a  Ghro.  xii.  i. 

31.  break  my  statutes']  Or,  profane,  as 
in  marg. 

32.  ivith  the  rod]  a  S.  vii.  14,  "with 
the  rod  of  men,"  sc.  with  chastisements  not 
too  heavy  for  human  infirmity.  In  Job  xxi.  9, 
"  the  rod  of  God"  denotes  terrible  judgments. 

33.  my  faithfulness  to  fail]  Lit.  * '  to  lie :" 
a  very  strong  expression,  but  see  Heb.  vi.  18. 

34.  break]  profane,  as  t.  31. 

35.  by  my  holiness]     Ps.  Ix.  6. 

37.  and  as  a  faithful  witness  in  hea'veri] 
Rather,  and  the  Witness  in  heaven  is 
faithful.  By  "the  Witness,"  Delitzsch  holds 
that  God  Himself  is  meant,  comparing  Job 
xvi.  19.  (Thus  Sym.  o  dianaprvpoixevos,  LXX. 
o  fxdpTvs.)  The  objection,  that  God  Who 
makes  the  promise  cannot  represent  Himself 
as  the  witness,  is  futile:  what  God  decrees  He 
attests.    Some  would  explain  it  to  mean  the 


moon  (Hupf.,  Perowne),  on  the  singular 
ground  that  "in  all  countries  she  has  been 
the  arbiter  of  festivals."  This,  however,  is  the 
climax  of  the  whole  argument  of  the  Psalmist ; 
he  rests  wholly  on  the  faithfulness  of  God  (see 
note  on  'v.  i),  and  his  last  word  is  "faithful." 

38.  But  thou  hast  cast  off]  In  contrast 
to  all  that  is  promised  comes  the  description 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  king:  the  object 
being,  not  to  upbraid  the  Faithful  and  True, 
Whose  praise  will  be  ever  in  the  Psalmist's 
mouth  (see  'v.  i),  but  to  shew  that  the  chas- 
tisement is  complete;  it  has  done  its  work. 
See  a  Ghro.  xii.  12,  quoted  above. 

39.  Thou  hast  made  I'oid]  The  Hebrew 
word  occurs  elsewhere  in  Lam.  ii.  7  only: 
Jeremiah,  as  is  his  wont,  adopts  the  language 
of  earlier  seers. 

his  crown]  See  Job  xix.  9;  Lam.  v.  16. 
In  this  passage,  however,  the  word  refers  un- 
doubtedly to  the  king:  his  crown  was  pro- 
faned when  he  was  reduced  to  vassalage, 
a  Ghro.  xii.  8. 

40.  his  hedges]  Shishak  "  took  the  fenced 
cities  which  pertained  to  Judah,"  1.  c.  'v.  4. 
Strongholds  fortified  by  Rehoboam  are  named 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Kamak. 

41.  j^ll  that  pass  by,  &c.]  See  Ps.  Ixxx.  12. 
"The  people  were  without  number — Lubims, 
Sukkiims,  and  Ethiopians,"  2  Ghro.  xii.  3. 

43.  the  edge  of  his  sauord]  The  expres- 
sions in  this  verse  imply  that  no  resistance  was 
made  in  the  open  field.  Such  was  evidently 
the  case  in  the  Egyptian  invasion.  The  phrase 
does  not  mean    "blunted  the  edge  of   his 
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tHeb.  44  Thou  hast  made  his  ^ glory  to 

^  "'"■  cease,  and  cast  his  throne  down  to 
the  ground. 

45  The  days  of  his  youth  hast 
thou  shortened:  thou  hast  covered 
him  with  shame.     Selah. 

46  How  long,  Lord?  wilt  thou 
hide  thyself  for  ever?  shall  thy  wrath 
burn  like  fire? 

47  Remember  how  short  my  time 
is :  wherefore  hast  thou  made  all  men 
in  vain? 

48  What  man  is  he  that  liveth, 
and  shall  not  see  death?  shall  he  de- 
liver his  soul  from  the  hand  of  the 
grave  ?     Selah. 

49  Lord,  where  are  thy  former  lov- 
^2  Sam.  7.  ingkindnesses,  which  thou  -^^swarest 
'^'           unto  David  in  thy  truth? 


50  Remember,  Lord,  the  reproach 
of  thy  servants ;  how  I  do  bear  in  my 
bosom  the  reproach  of  all  the  mighty 
people ; 

51  Wherewith  thine  enemies  have 
reproached,  O  Lord;  wherewith  they 
have  reproached  the  footsteps  of  thine 
anointed. 

52  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  ever- 
more.    Amen,  and  Amen. 

PSALM   XC. 

I  Moses ^  setting  forth  God'' s  providence,  3  com- 
plaineth  of  htcvian  fragility,   1  divine  chastise- 
ments, 10  and  brevity  of  life.      12  He  prayeth  0  Or  A 
for  the  knoavledge  and  sensible  expeiicnce  of  Prayer, 

God's  good  providence.  k*'"&  *  , 

'^        -^  Psalm  of 

'A  Prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of  God.  Moses. 

10RD,  thou  hast  been  our  dwell- i-enerktion 
_^  ing  place  ^in  all  generations.        ^tifi"^' 


sword,"  as  in  our  usage,  but  "turned  back 
his  attack." 

44.  bis  glory"]  Lit.  "Thou  hast  made 
him  to  cease  from  his  purity."  The  expres- 
sion is  peculiar:  it  implies  that  the  king  had 
contracted  defilement,  been  subjected  to  treat- 
ment which  degraded  him;  an  account  true 
of  Jechoniah,  but  not  less  so  of  Rehoboam. 

cast  bis  throne']     See  note  on  'v.  39. 

45.  The  days  of  his  youth]  Or,  "Thou 
hast  cut  short  the  days  of  his  youth :"  /.  e.  of 
his  youthful  vigour,  as  in  Job  xxix.  4,  xxxiii. 
25.  Rehoboam  was  forty-six  years  old,  still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  when  the  ruin  fell  upon 
him.  He  survived  it  twelve  years.  See 
%  Chro.  xii.  13. 

cohered  him]  Clothed  him  with  shame,  as 
a  mantle.    Thus  Pss.  Ixxi.  13,  cix.  29. 

46.  Ho(w  long,  Lord?]     See  Ps.  Ixxiv.  10. 
hide  thyself]     Ps.  xiii.  i. 

hurn  Ukefre]     Ps.  Ixxix.  5. 

47.  ho<w  short  my  time  is]  Ps.  xvii.  14, 
xxxix.  5;  the  word  rendered  "time"  is  used 
properly  of  the  brief,  frail  life  of  man :  hence 
Dr  Kay,  "how  fleeting."  The  Psalmist  speaks 
in  his  own  person,  but  probably  as  represent- 
ing the  race  of  man. 

<ivherefore . ...  in  vain]  Thus  the  old  in- 
terpreters, but  modem  critics  generally  give, 
"for  what  vanity  hast  Thou  created  all  men?" 

49.  lonjingkindnesses]  The  word  rendered 
"mercies"  in  t.  i.  The  Psalmist  recurs  to 
his  original  plea. 

in  thy  truth]  Rather,  "in  Thy  faithfulness," 


as  in  t;.  I ;  the  refrain  of  the  Psalmist's  expos- 
tulation. 

50.  ho<w  I  do  bear.,  Sec]  "  I  do  bear  in 
my  bosom  all  the  reproach  of  many  peoples." 
The  expression  is  obscure.  The  general  mean- 
ing of  "  bearing  in  the  bosom,"  spoken  of  a 
chief  or  teacher,  is  fostering  with  tender  care; 
thus  of  Moses,  Num.  xi,  12 ;  but  the  following 
clause  evidently  points  to  the  word  "reproach" 
inserted  in  the  A.  V.  The  Psalmist  bore  the 
revilings  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  as  a  heavy 
load  upon  his  heart. 

51.  the  footsteps  of  thine  anointed]  This 
is  generally  understood  to  mean  "all  the  move- 
ments of  the  king;"  as  Perovvne  suggests, 
"every  step  he  takes;"  so  Ps.  Ivi.  6;  but  the 
word,  which  means  "heels,"  may  imply  the 
traces,  the  retreating  movements,  the  back- 
ward steps  of  the  king;  see  note  on  v.  43. 
Thus  Gen.  xlix.  19,  "agmen  extremum."  The 
Targum  has  "they  revile  the  tardiness  of  the 
footsteps  of  Thy  Christ." 

The  psalm  is  not  directly  Messianic;  the 
whole  tone  of  expostulation  and  prayer  belongs 
to  local  and  temporary  circumstances;  but 
the  anticipations  are  grounded  on  promises 
which  have  their  true  fulfilment  in  Christ. 
It  is  a  noble  ode,  and  forms  a  fitting  close  to 
the  book  which  contains  the  deep  teaching  of 
seers  trained  in  the  school  of  David.  The 
concluding  words,  though  added  to  mark  the 
completion  of  this  division,  seem  to  have  a 
special  connection  with  the  beginning  of  the 
psalm,  and  express  the  innermost  and  per- 
manent conviction  of  the  composer. 


I 


FOURTH  BOOK.    Psalms  XC— CVI. 
^  Psalm  XC.  Moses.    There  is  nothing  in  the  psalm  incon- 

The  deepest  interest  attaches  to  this  solemn     sistent  with  such  authorship :  and  its  general 
hymn,  through  its  title,  which  ascribes  it  to     contents,  many  particular  phrases,  its  rcsem- 
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2  Before  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst 
formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou 
art  God. 

3  Thou  turnest  man  to  destruc- 
«  2  Pet  3.  tion ;  and  sayest,  Return,  ye  children 

hehaik         ^    ^Yor  a  thousand  years  m  thy 
theS.        sight  are  but  as  yesterday  "when  it 


is    past,   and    as    a    watch    in    the 
night. 

5  Thou  earnest  them  away  as  with 
a  flood;  they  are  as  a  sleep:  in  the 
morning  they  are  like  grass  which 
"  groweth  up. 

6  In  the  morning  it  flourisheth, 
and  groweth  up;  in  the  evening  it 
is  cut  down,  and  withereth. 

7  For  we  are  consumed  by  thine 


I  Or,  is 
changed. 


blance  throughout  to  the  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, but  especially  to  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy, its  earnestness,  trust,  realization 
of  God's  nearness,  and  a  melancholy  which 
seems  natural  in  a  man  of  such  astonish- 
ing experiences  and  mighty  disappointments, 
fall  in  with  the  supposition  which  general 
opinion  confirms.  Many  passages,  as  'w. 
7,8,  assume  a  singular  significance,  as  coming 
from  him  at  the  end  of  his  wanderings  in  the 
desert;  but  are  pointless  in  comparison,  if 
written  by  any  other.  Moses  is  styled,  as 
here,  Deut.  xxxiii.  i,  Josh.  xiv.  6,  Ezra  iii.  2, 
the  man  of  God. 

1.  dwelling  place"]  Or,  *'home;"  see  Deut. 
xxxiii.  27;  Ps.  Ixxi.  3,  and  xci.  9.  The  word 
seems  specially  significant,  if  written  by  Moses, 
who  had  no  fixed  dwelling-place  for  forty 
years. 

in  all  generations']     Cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  27. 

2.  Before  the  mountains^  &c.]  (i)  "Before 
the  mountains,  which  are  the  emblems  of 
eternity  and  strength  (Deut.  xxxiii.  15 ;  Gen. 
xlix.  26;  Prov.  viii.  25),  were  brought  forth 
and  born  (Job  xxxviii.  8,  a8) ;  (a)  before  the 
earth,  and  the  world  in  which  we  live  and 
move,  were  born  (see  Gen.  ii.  4);  and  (3) 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  Thou  art  God." 
The  Hebrew  word,  which  is  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  Thou  hadst  formed^  is  probably  the  third 
person  fem.,  and  the  rendering  should  be  as 
above,  "before  the  earth  and  the  world  were 
born,"  &c.  A  slight  change  of  punctuation 
in  the  Hebrew  is  required  for  this  rendering. 
The  reference  is  to  Gen.  i.  9. 

3.  TJoou  turnest,  &c.]  Either  referrrng  to 
Gen.  iii.  19,  in  which  case  the  meaning  is, 
"Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction  {i.e.  to 
dust  and  corruption),  and  sayest.  Return  to 
dust,  ye  children  of  dust;"  or,  "Thou  turnest 
man  to  dust,  and  sayest  to  another  generation, 
Return  to  life,  and  occupy  for  a  time."  The 
second  exposition  (see  Eccles.  i.  4)  sets  in  the 
most  conspicuous  light  the  contrast  between 
the  eternity  of  God  and  man's  changing  exist- 
ence: but  the  first  seems  best,  as  the  words 
of  the  place  in  Gen.  seem  to  be  quoted.  See 
also  Eccles.  xii.  7.^ 


4.  For  a  thousand,  &c.]  Rather,  "For  a 
thousand  years  in  Thy  sight  are  but  as  yester- 
day, for  it  passes,  or,  as  it  passes,  and 
(as)  a  watch  in  the  night;"  i.e.  "so  dost  Thou 
create,  destroy,  and  re-create  successive  gene- 
rations of  men;  for  a  thousand  years  pass 
away  to  Thee  as  one  day:  for  it  passes,  or,  as 
it  passes  (so  to  say),  in  an  instant;  as  a  watch 
in  the  night  passes  momentarily  in  sleep." 
The  words  in  the  original  express  rapidity. 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  "as  yesterday 
when  it  is  past,"  is  approved  by  good  au- 
thorities (Zunz,  &c.),  yet  seems,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  Hebrew  will  bear  it,  less 
spirited  and  poetical  than  the  other. 

a  watch  in  the  night]  A  space  of  time 
shorter  than  the  day  or  night  (see  Exod.  xiv. 
24).  The  night,  commencing  at  6  o'clock, 
was  divided  in  early  times  into  three,  after- 
wards into  four,  watches.  Judg.  vii.  19 ; 
Mark  xiii.  35. 

'5.  Thou  carriest,  &c.]  Images  introduced 
to  mark  man's  frail  nature.  "The  men  (that 
were)  Thou  hast  carried  them  away  as  with 
a  flood :  they  are  as  a  sleep:  as  grass  which 
flourishes  in  the  morning  and  is  cut  down  in 
the  evening,  are  they,"  &c.  There  is  ob- 
scurity in  some  of  the  expressions  of  this 
verse;  and  many  commentators  conceive  that 
an  alteration  in  the  text,  or  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  some  words  in  it,  is  needful.  As  it 
stands  (and  is  exhibited  in  the  A.  V.),  it 
presents  a  sense  sufficiently  plain.  The  com- 
parison of  mane's  .life  and  weakness  to  grass 
is  not  fully  drawn  out. — Lit.  "  in  the  morn- 
ing as  the  grass  grows  up:  in  the  morning 
it  grows  up:  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down 
(strictly,  man  cuts  it  down) ,  and  withers :  so" — 
'wemust  supply— "the  fife  of  man."  In  the 
first  two  images  (t.  5^)  no  comparison  is  ex- 
pressed-, -man  is  swept  away  with  a  flood:  he 
is  a  sleep.  A  single  word  expresses  the  first  of 
these  similitudes.  The  phrase  (1;.  5)  which  in 
the  P.  B.  V.  is  interpreted  "  fade  away,"  is  ren- 
dered in  our  version  groweth  up,  but  in  the 
margin  "is  changed."  It  can  scarcely  (as  in 
the  P.  B.  V.)  have  two  different  meanings,  i.e. 
"fade  away"  {-v.  j),  and  "groweth  up"  {y. 
6),  in  consecutive  verses.  In  the  origmal  there 
is  nothing  answering  to  "dried  up"  of  the 
P.  B.  V  :  it  is  inserted,  we  may  suppose,  partly 
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anger,  and  by  thy  wrath  are  we  trou- 
bled. 

8  Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities 
before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the 
light  of  thy  countenance. 

9  For  all  our  days  are  ^passed 
away  in  thy  wrath :  we  spend  our 
years  '  as  a  tale  that  is  told, 

10  ^The  days  of  our   years  are 


threescore  years  and  ten  ;  and  if  by 
reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore 
years,  yet  is  their  strength  labour  and 
sorrow ;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we 
fly  away. 

11  Who  knoweth  the  power  of 
thine  anger?,  even  according  to  thy 
fear,  so  is  thy  wrath. 

12  So   teach    us   to   number   our 


on  account  of  the  rhythm,  and  partly  as  an 
amplification. 

7.  For  five  are  consumed^  &c.]  From  the 
general  subject  of  man's  weakness,  the  Psalmist 
turns  to  speak  particularly  of  the  weakness 
and  sin  of  himself  and  his  people,  and.  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  of  which  sin  was  the  cause.  The 
complaint  is  suitable  to  any  period  of  Israel's 
history  in  which  suffering  followed  sin  as  its 
meed,  but  seems  specially  suited  to  the  expe- 
rience of  Moses.  He  and  his  people,  on 
account  of  their  sin,  were  consumed  in  the 
wildeiTiess,  and  troubled  through  His  wrath; 
for  all  of  them,  except  Caleb  and  Joshua, 
perished  before  their  time,  and  lost  the  inr 
heritance  promised  to  their  fathers.  See 
Deut.  i.  35—38. 

God's  anger  and  nurath  (the  same  expres- 
sions, Heb.,  as  in  the  psalm)  are  constantly 
coupled  in  Deut.  ix.  19,  xxix..23,  a8,  &c. 

8.  Thou  hast  set.,  &c.]  "Thou  hast  set  our 
iniquities  before  Thee,  so  as  to  mark  each  one 
individually,  and  recollect  it:  our  secret  sins 
(lit.  secrets),  which  we  would  gladly  conceal 
from  ourselves.  Thou  hasb  put  in  the  splendour 
which  surrounds  Thy  countenance;  so  that 
Thou  Thyself,  and  all  creation,  may  note 
each  and  every  one  of  them."  Wherever  God 
in  mercy  turns  His  face,  a  bright  benignant 
radiance  shines.  Num.  vi.  25 ;  Ps.  xxxvi.  9. 
In  the  midst  of  this  blaze  of  light,  which 
encompasses  Him  and  uncovers  all  things 
everywhere.  He  has  placed  the  sins  of  the 
Psalmist  and  of  His  people :— words,  which 
have  a  singular  force  if  written  by  Moses, 
who  saw  the  splendour  of  God,  and  carried 
away  from  His  person  (Exod.  xxxiv.  29)  its 
manifest  tokens. 

9.  For  all  our  days ^  &c.]  *' For  all  our 
days  pass  away  (quickly)  in  Thine  anger;  we 
spend  our  years  as  a  tale,  or,  as  a  meditation, 
that  has  come  to  an  end;. or, as  a  word  that 
is  spoken,  and  thought  of  no  more."  The 
complaint  is  of  the  shortness  and  misery  of 
life  through  God's  wrath ;  a  complaint  which 
has  a  singular  propriety  if  uttered  by  Moses, 
who  saw  a  generation  of  men  perish  before 
their  time  in  a  few  years,  and  multitudes 
perish  in  a  moment  by  special  interposition  of 
God.    The  word    rendered  "  passed  away  " 


means  (see  the  marg.)  "  have  turned  "  as  the 
day  turns  at  evening.  Jer.  vi.  4,  "  Woe  unto 
us!  for  the  day  turneth  (in  our  version^ 
goeth  away).,  for  the  shadows  of  the  evening 
are  stretched  out.*'  A  quick,  unexpected, 
invisible  passing  is  imaged.  The  comparison 
which  follows  of  the  years  of  life  to  a  tale 
that  is  told,  or  a  word,  whispo",  sigh,  or 
thought,  which  is  spoken,  heard,  or  imagined; 
for  a  moment,  and  leaves  no  trace,  is  of 
similar  import:  Job  xxxvii.  2,  "the  sound 
that  goeth  out  of  his  mouth  "^  (Heb.  as  in 
the  ps.),  favours  the  interpretation,  a  sound 
or  <ivord.  Note,  tlie  poetical  form  of  the 
vford  years.,  in  the  next  verse,  occurs  Deut. 
xxxii.  7. 

10.  The  days  of  our  years,  &c.]  Lit.  (as 
in  the  marg.)  "  As  for  the  days  of  our  years, 
in  them  (are)  seventy  years."  But  the  spirit 
and  manner  of  the  original  are  better  exhibited, 
if  the  distinct  versicles  are  marked. 

"  All  the  days  of  our  years — seventy  years 

are  they ; 
Or  if   strength   be  great,  seventy   and 

ten  years : 
And  their  pride  rs  labour  and  sorrow  ; 
For  soon  it  has  passed  away — and  we  too 

must  fly  away!" 

By  their  pride,  their  strength  in  our 
version,  is  meant  that  which  is  best  in  each, 
i.e.  youth,  beauty,  strength  or.  glory,  as  in 
each  case  may  happen. 

This  lament  over  the  shortness  of  life,  and 
its  limitation  to  seventy  or  eighty  years, 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that 
Moses  wrote  the  psalm.  Moses  lived  120 
years,  Aaron  123  years,  Miriam  longer.  We 
can  only  guess  what  was  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life  in  that  generation  with  which 
Moses  lived  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  cer- 
tainly much  lower  than  that  of  any  one  of 
those  named;  and  probably  lower  than  that 
specified  in  the  psalm.  But  the  Psalmist  is 
not  speaking  of  an  exceptional  average,  as  that 
of  the  people  whose  lives  were  miraculously 
shortened,  but  of  the  general  lot  of  man,  and 
of  his  average  life  as  shortened  by  divine 
ordinance.  The  latter  may  not  improbably 
have  been  communicated  to  Moses  by  God, 
before  the  sentence  was  fully  carried  out. 
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tHeb.       days,  that  we  may  ^  apply  our  hearts 
ZmV'^     unto  wisdom. 

13  Return,  O  Lord,  how  long? 
and  let  it  repent  thee  concerning  thy 
servants. 

14  O  satisfy  us  early  with  thy 
mercy;  that  we  may  rejoice  and  be 
glad  all  our  days. 

1 5  Make  us  glad  according  to  the 
days   wherein  thou  hast    afflicted  us. 


and  the  years  wherein  we  have  seen 
evil. 

16  Let  thy  work  appear  unto  thy 
servants,  and  thy  glory  unto  their 
children. 

17  And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord 
our  God  be  upon  us:  and  establish 
thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us; 
yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish 
thou  it. 


11.  Who  knozveth,^Scc.']  0r,Wbo  knoiueth  the 
porjuer  of  Thine  anger ^  and  according  to 
Thy  fear^  (who  understands)  Thy  nvrathf 
ue.  "Who  understands,  practically  and  for 
life's  guidance,  what  Thine  anger  is?  Who 
understands  the  terror  of  Thy  wrath,  in 
a  way  that  a  just  fear  of  Thee,  a  fear  suit- 
able to  Thy  majesty  and'  holiness,  should 
impart  ?" 

12.  So  teach  us^  &c.]  Rather,  "Teach  us 
so  to  number  our  days;  and  we  shall  ob- 
tain a  heart  of  wisdom!"  "So,"  i.e. 
rightly,  in  accordance  with  a  just  fear  of 
Thee,  and  appreciation  of  Thy  displeasure; 
to  be  connected  with  the  preceding  verse, 
not  with  what  follows,  as  in  i  S.  xxiii.  17  : 
or,  in  accordance  with- the  accents,  "To  num- 
ber our  days,  O  teach  us  thus  to  under- 
stand! and  we  shall  obtain,"  &c.  "  We  shall 
obtain,"  an  image  taken  from  the  "gathering 
in  "  and  "  bringing  home  "  of  a  plentiful  hai^ 
vest  (a  S.  ix.  10 ;  Hag.  i.  6,  &c.). 

13.  Return^  O  Lord,  &c.]  Rather,  Turn, 
0  Lord!  i.e.  from  Thy  fierce  anger:  re- 
pent (0/  this  e-vil,  Exod.  xxxii.  laXor,  shew 
compassion  towards  Thy  servants.  ' ' How 
long  will  it  be  ere  Thou  dost  turn  ? " 

thy  servants']  See  Deut.  ix.  27,  xxxii.  36, 
&c. 

14.  early"]  Or,  in  the  morning,  of  a  new 
day  of  mercy  and  hope. 

15.  Make  us  glad,  &c.]  "  Make  us  to 
rejoice  according  to  the  days,  for  a  time,  that 
is,  bearing  some  proportion  to  the  days 
wherein  Thou  hast  afflicted  us,  to  the  long 
years  in  which  we  saw  calamity." 

The  poetical  form  of  the  word  (niD^) 
signifying  "days,"  occurs  only  here  and 
Deut.  xxxii.  7.  The  poetical  form  of  the 
word  (niJC')  signifying  "years,"  occurs  here 
again  (see  above,  t.  10).  Also  comp.  Deut. 
viii.  2,  "And  thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee  these  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  to  humble  thee.''''  In 
the  Heb.  "to  afflict  thee,"  as  in  the  psalm. 

16.  Let  thy  cujork,  &c.]  See  Pss.  xcii.  4, 
xliv.  z,  Ixxvii.  I  a,  &c.  "  Let  Thy  power  and 
majesty  be  seen,  as  oftentimes,  and  exerted 
for  the  deliverance  of  T4iy  people ! "     If  M oses 


be  the  Psalmist,  Jehovah's  work,  Deut.  xxxii. 
4,  is  the  performance  of  His  promise  to  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  the  establishment 
of  His  people  in  Canaan.  This  latter  work 
was  to  be  accomplished  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  men,  therefore  the  Psalmist  adds, 
"  Prosper  thou  the  ivork  of  our  hands  upon 
us :"  a  phrase  common  in  Deut.,  see  ch.  ii.  7, 
iv.  28,  xiv.  29,  xvi.  15,  &c. 

17.  beauty,  &c.]  "  May  the  grace  and 
favour  and  loveliness  of  God :  may  all  that  in 
Him  is  beautiful,  endearing,  and  engaging, 
be  shewn  to  us,  who  have  experienced  His 
severity  and  justice ! " 

The  cloud  which  hung  over  the  psalm  in 
its  opening  portion  is  partially  removed  to- 
wards its  close.  That  intense  confidence  in 
God  which  is  characteristic  of  Moses  the 
servant  of  God  through  his  varied  history, 
breaks  forth,  if  he  be  indeed  the  Psalmist,  at 
the  last.  The  phrases  employed,  and  change 
of  rhythm  in  'w.  14,  15,  16,  &c.,  mark  the 
transition  from  dark  despondency  under  the 
sense  of  God's  wrath,  to  a  hope  of  the  mercy 
so  often  experienced.  It  has  been  remarked 
(Perowne,  '  Pref.'  p.  xvii.)  that  this  psalm  is 
like  the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud,  which  led  the 
march  of  Israel:  it  is  dark  and  bright:  it  is 
dark  as  it  looks  in  sorrowful  retrospect  upon 
man ;  it  is  bright  as  it  is  turned  in  hope  and 
confidence  to  God.  In  its  grand  purport,  as 
well  as  in  many  particulars  which  have  been 
mentioned,  in  loftiness  of  tone,  solemnity, 
acquaintance  with  God,  close  approximation 
to  Him,  and  a  magic  power  of  swaying  the 
thoughts  and  moving  them  to  their  depths,  it 
reminds  us  of  the  acknowledged  composi- 
tions of  Moses:  and  it  is  strange  that  eminent 
critics  should  imagine  such  a  psalm,  worthy 
(all  allow),  of  Moses  the  man  of  God,  to 
have  been  written  late,  and  attributed  to  a 
mighty  name.  Grotius  says  "(Psalmus)  non 
ab  ipso  Mose  factus  sed  ejus  rebus  animoque 
conveniens."  Hupfeld  says,  "  Tke  contents  of 
the  psalm,  its  profound  earnestness,  and  solemn 
treatment  of  the  theme  of  man's  weakness  and 
misery  through  sin,  are  worthy  of  Moses,  and 
suitable  to  the  close  of  his  life  in  the  desert." 
Ewald  says,  "  There  is  something  in  the  psalm 
that  is  wonderfully  striking  and  solemn,  ac- 
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PSALM  XCL 

I  The  state  of  the  godly.  3  Their  safety.  9 
Their  habitation.  11  Their  servants.  14 
Their  ftiend ;  ivith  the  effects  cfthem  all. 

HE  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret 
place  of  the  most  High  shall 


^  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Al-  f  Heb. 
mighty.    ^  ^  '"'''' 

2  I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  He  is 
my  refuge  and  my  fortress :  my  God  j 
in  him  will  I  trust. 

3  Surely  he  shall  deliver  thee  from 


quainting  us  with  the  profoundest  depths  of 
the  Divine  Nature.  These  awful  thoughts 
may  well  have  occurred  to  Moses  at  the  close 
of  his  wanderings:  and  the  author,  whoever 
he  may  be,  is  plainly  a  man  grown  grey  with 
a  vast  experience,  here  taking  his  stand  at  the 
end  of  his  earthly  course." 

Psalm  XCI. 

This  psalm  has  been  called  the  Invocwvlt 
psalm  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  Talmud 
('  Tal.  Hierosol.  Sab.'  vi.  2)  "  a  song  of  acci- 
dents," i.e.  a  protective  or  talismanic  song  in 
times  of  danger.  Like  most  of  those  contain- 
ed in  the  fourth  book,  it  bears  no  inscription 
in  the  Hebrew.  In  common  with  Pss.  xcii. 
and  xciii.  it  seems  to  have  been  designed  for 
liturgical  use.  The  ancient  Rabbins  and  some 
modem  commentators  assign  it  to  Moses,  but 
on  no  stronger  grounds,  apparently,  than  its 
place  in  the  Psalter  in  connection  with  Ps.  xc, 
and  its  verbal  coincidences  with  Deut.  xxxii. 
and  xxxiii.  It  has  many  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions resembling  those  which  occur  in  the 
psalms  of  David,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  in  the 
LXX.,  but  as  regards  its  peculiar  phraseology 
it  has  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  book  of  Job. 
Professor  PlumptreC  Biblical  Studies,' p.  184) 
characterizes  it  as  "an  echo,  verse  by  verse 
almost,  of  the  words  in  which  Eliphaz  the 
Temanite  describes  the  good  man's  life."  Job 
V.  17—23.  The  supposition  that  it  was  com- 
posed with  special  reference  to  the  pestilence 
recorded  in  a  S.  xxiv.  and  i  Chro.  xxi., 
appears  to  be  groundless;  for  (i)  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  is  any  direct  allusion  to  such 
a  calamity  in  v.  3 ;  and  (2)  it  seems  impossible 
to  reconcile  the  language  of  1;.  8  with  that  of 
David  in  i  Chro.  xxi.  17. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  psalm  is 
the  security,  at  all  times,  of  the  man  who 
makes  God  his  refuge,  and  who  has  the 
Most  High  as  his  defence.  It  is  equally 
applicable  to  seasons  of  national  visitation, 
whether  of  pestilence  or  other  calamity,  and 
to  the  occunences  of  daily  life.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  fitly  described  as  an  expansion 
of  the  idea  expressed  by  S.  Paul,  "If  God 
be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?"  The  diffi- 
culties arising  out  of  the  repeated  changes 
of  person  have  been  unduly  magnified. 
Though  more  than  ordinarily  numerous  and 
abrupt,  they  are  by  no  means  without  parallel 
in  other  psalms  (see  e.  g.  Pss.  xviii.  24 — 28, 
XX.  throughout,  xli.  4 — 9,  cix.  5,  6,  and  cxxi. 
throughout).    The  simplest  and  most  natural 


explanation  of  these  changes,  and  one  which 
involves  no  arbitrary  alteration  of  the  text, 
seems  to  be  that  the  psalm  was  composed  as 
a  pilgrim  song,  and  that  it  consists  of  the 
alternate  responses  of  two  voices,  thus:  ist 
voice,  v.  1 :  2nd  voice,  a;.  2.  1st  voice,  'w. 
3 — 8:  and  voice,  v.  <)a.  ist  voice,  w.  9  A 
— 13.  The  oracle,  or  divine  response,  con- 
tained in  'w.  14 — 16,  forms  the  fitting  con- 
clusion. Its  principal  division  into  two  parts 
is  clearly  marked  by  the  refrain  of  t.  9,  and 
also  by  the  recurrence  in  'w.  9  and  10  of  the 
theme  or  ground-thought  of  the  psalm,  as 
enunciated  in  w.  i,  2. 

Although  the  psalm  has  numerous  refer- 
ences to  earlier  compositions,  it  is,  as  Delitzsch 
has  observed,  one  of  the  most  original  and 
beautiful  in  the  Psalter,  and,  in  common  with 
many  of  the  psalms  contained  in  this  book,  it 
resembles  in  style  the  second  part  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah. 

1.  He  that  diveUeth,  &:c.]  Or,  He  tliat 
dwelleth  in  the  covert  of  the  Most 
High — (that)  abldeth  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty.  Both  clauses  of  the 
verse  may  be  regarded  as  describing,  in  ac- 
cordance with  one  of  the  most  common 
forms  of  Hebrew  parallelism,  the  character 
of  the  man  who  is  the  object  of  the  divine 
protection.  The  omission  of  the  relative  pro- 
noun before  "abideth"  ini;.  i  has  three  paral- 
lels in  ^v.  5  and  6,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  A.  V., 
where  "that"  occurs  three  times  in  italics. 
It  is  probable,  from  'v.  4,  that  the  allusion 
in  'w.  I  and  2  is  to  the  overshadowing  wings 
of  the  cherubim  in  the  most  holy  place,  rather 
than  to  the  shelter  from  heat  and  storm  af- 
forded to  the  traveller  by  the  rock-hewn  caves 
of  Palestine;  [cf.  Pss.  xvii.  8,  Ivii.  i,  Ixiii.  7  ; 
in  which  passages  the  words  translated  "sha- 
dow" (1;.  i),  and  "wings"  (y.  4),  are  com- 
bined;] or,  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  both, 
as  in  Ps.  Ixi.  2 — 4.  Cf.  Pss.  xxvii.  5,  xxxi. 
ao,  xxxii.  7,  cxix.  114;  Isai.  xvi.  4,  xxxii.  2. 

abide"]  Lit.,  passes  the  night.  Cf.  Gen. 
xix.  a;  Job  xxxix.  9,  28. 

2.  /  ivill  say  of  the  Lord]  The  key-note 
of  the  psalm  being  struck  in  t.  i,  the  response 
of  the  second  voice,  in  n).  2,  "I  will  say,"  &c. 
involves  no  serious  difficulty,  and  necessitates 
no  conjectural  change  of  reading  or  punctua- 
tion. According  to  the  accentuation  the  trans- 
lation should  be,  "  I  say.  To  Jehovah  belongs," 
&c.,  or,  "In  Jehovah  is,"  &c.,  but  (see  'v.  9, 
where  the  addiess  is  direct)  the  words  mr./ 
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the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and  from  the 
noisome  pestilence. 

4  He  shall  cover  thee  with  his 
feathers,  and  under  his  wings  shalt 
thou  trust:  his  truth  shall  be  thy 
shield  and  buckler. 

5  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the 
terror  by  night;  nor  for  the  arrow 
that  flieth  by  day; 

6  Nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walk- 


eth  in  darkness ;  nor  for  the  destruc- 
tion that  wasteth  at  noonday. 

7  A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side, 
and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand; 
but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee. 

8  Only  with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou 
behold  and  see  the  reward  of  the  wicked. 

9  Because  thou  hast  made  the 
Lord,  which  is  my  refuge,  even  the 
most  High,  thy  habitation ; 


be  rendered  "I  say  to  Jehovah,  My  refuge 
and  my  fortress,"  i.e.  I  habitually  invoke  Him 
as  such.  To  those  who  thus  trust  in  Him 
God  reveals  Himself  not  only  as  El  Elyon 
and  El  Shaddai  (1;,  i),  but  as  Jehovah,  the 
covenant  God  of  His  believing  people  (Exod. 
vi.  3,  where  see  note). 
fortress']     See  Note  at  end. 

3.  Surely  he  shall  deli-ver  thee]  Rather, 
For  He  shall  deliver  thee,  or,  "For  He, 
even  He,  delivers  thee,"  These  words  begin 
the  response  of  the  first  voice,  assigning  the 
ground  of  the  confidence  just  expressed.  The 
pronoun  is  emphatic. 

from  the  snare  of  thefonvler]  Cf.  Ps.  cxxiv.  7 
(a  psalm  of  degrees),  where  the  same  figure 
occurs  with  reference  to  the  men  who  rose  up 
against  Israel :  also  Pss.  xviii.  5,  cxli.  9 ;  Eccles. 
ix.  12;  Hos.  ix.  8.  Spiritually,  the  promise  of 
deliverance  applies  to  "the  snare  of  the  devil." 
Cf.  2  Tim.  ii.  26. 

from  the  noisome  pestilence']  Rather,  from 
the  pestilence  of  malignity.  The  se- 
cond noun  is  in  the  plural,  which  gives  it  an 
emphatic  and  comprehensive  meaning.  See 
note  on  Ps.  v.  9.     Cf.  Ps.  Ivii.  i. 

4.  He  shall  cover  thee  ewith  his  feathers] 
Or,  "  There  shall  be  a  covering  for  thee  under 
His  pinion."  The  verb  here  used  occurs  with 
reference  to  the  ark  as  concealed  by  the  vail 
(Ex.  xl.  3, 2T),and  to  the  cherubim  as  covering 
the  mercy-seat  with  their  wings  (i  K.  viii.  7). 
(Cf.  Ezek.  xxviii.  14,  16;  S.  Matt,  xxiii.  37.) 

shalt  thou  trust]  Rather,  "thou  shalt  take 
refuge."     Cf.  Ps.  Ivii.  i. 

his  truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler] 
Or,  "shield  and  buckler  is  His  truth."  The 
word  rendered  shield  denotes  the  large  shield 
which  protected  the  whole  body,  the  Bvpf^o^-, 
scutum^  as  distinguished  from  the  ao-7ris,  cly- 
peus.    Cf.  Ps.  V.  12  ;  Eph.  vi.  16. 

5.  terror  by  night]  The  perils  to  which 
Eastern  travellers  are  exposed  by  night,  from 
robbers  and  beasts  of  prey,  are  very  numerous. 
Cf.  Job  xxxvi.  20.  Night  attacks,  like  that  of 
Gideon,  were  also  common  in  Eastern  war- 
fare. 

the  arro^v]  The  continuity  of  thought  and  of 
metaphor  is  still  preserved.  The  arrow  may 
be  God's  arrow  (see  Deut.xxxii.  23, 24),  as  e.g. 


the  pestilence,  or  any  noxious  influence,  such 
as  the  Simoom,  or  Sirocco,  which  is  said 
to  prevail  most  commonly  in  the  day-time 
(see  Ritter's  '  Compar.  Geog.  of  Palestine,' 
I.  249,  and  'The  Negeb,'  pp.  37,  38,  for 
a  description  of  it) ;  or  it  may  be  the  arrow 
of  the  enemy,  i.  e.  any  hostile  assault.  The 
sixth  verse  may  be  regarded  as  explanatory, 
on  the  principle  of  parallelism,  of  the  fifth,  or 
as  illustrative  of  its  meaning. 

7.  ^  thousand  shall  fall,  Sec]  Lit.  "There 
shall  fall  on  thy  side  (i.e.  thy  left  hand)  a 
thousand,  and  ten  thousand  on  thy  right 
hand;  to  thee  it  shall  not  come  nigh."  The 
omitted  particle  may  be  supplied  in  the  first 
clause  of  the  verse  thus:  "J/  a  thousand 
should  fall,"  &c.;  cf.  Ps.  xxxix.  11:  or, 
more  correctly,  in  the  second,  as  in  the  A.V.; 
^\but  it  shall  not,"  &c.  Cf.  Ps.  cxix.  23,  51, 
61;  Hos.  viii.  12.  The  singular  number 
("/V  shall  not  come  nigh")  is  expressive  of 
the  security  of  the  righteous  man  from  each 
and  every  form  of  the  dangers  and  evils  enu- 
merated. The  promise  has  its  spiritual  fulfil- 
ment, whether  the  temporal  danger  be  averted, 
or  whether  grace  and  strength  sufficient  for 
the  day  be  vouchsafed.  The  same  rod  which 
destroys  the  wicked  comforts  the  righteous, 
even  in  the  passage  through  the  dark  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  The  man  who  keeps 
Christ's  saying  never  sees  death,  because  for 
him  the  sting  of  death  is  extracted.  Cf. 
Joh.  viii.  5^1  52 '1  I  Cor.  xv.  55—57- 

8.  Only  (with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold] 
It  was  thus  with  the  Israelites  when,  having 
passed  safely  through  the  Red  Sea,  they  "  saw 
the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea-shore," 
Exod.  xiv.  30.  Cf.  also  Exod.  xii.  29,  30; 
2  Chro.  XX.  17. 

reward]  Or,  "  recompence."  The  same 
form  of  the  word  is  not  found  elsewhere. 
Cf.  Isai.  xxxiv.  8,  where  a  plural  masculine 
form  occurs. 

9.  Because  thou  hast  made]  Rather,  For 
Thou,  0  Jehovah,  art  my  refuge:  thou 
(see  Intr.)  hast  made  the  Most  High  thy 
habitation.  The  first  clause  refers  to  i;.  2, 
and  seems  to  be  the  refrain  of  the  second 
voice,  in  which  case  the  second  clause  of  th^ 
verse  will  be  the  response  of  the  first  voice. 
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[v.  10—15. 


10  There  shall  no  evil  befall  thee, 

neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh 

thy  dwelling. 

«Matth.4.       II   <»For  he  shall  give  his  angels 

Luke4. 10.  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all 

thy  ways. 

12  They  shall  bear  thee  up  in 
their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone. 


13  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion 

and  "  adder :   the  young  lion  and  the  1 0r,  as^, 
dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under  feet. 

14  Because  he  hath  set  his  love 
upon  me,  therefore  will  I  deliver  him : 
I  will  set  him  on  high,  because  he 
hath  known  my  name. 

15  He  shall  call  upon  me,  and  I 
will  answer  him :  I  will  be  with  him 


The  word  which  is  rendered  "habitation"  is 
the  same  which  is  used  in  Ps.  xc.  i. 

10.  There  shall  no  evil,  &c.]  The  promise 
of  exemption  from  calamity  is  here  expressed 
yet  more  strongly.  The  word  rendered  "evil" 
denotes  any  calamity,  whatever  its  origin,  or 
its  nature.  The  word  rendered  "plague"  is 
one  which  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the 
stroke  of  God's  hand,  as  the  leprosy,  pesti- 
lence, &c. 

thj>  d'lvelUng']  Lit.  thy  tent.  The  word 
comports  well  with  the  general  complexion  of 
the  psalm  as  a  pilgrim  psalm. 

11.  his  angels']  The  promise  of  angelic 
guardianship  is  here  (as  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  7)  given 
to  all  who  trust  in  the  Lord.  The  words 
neither  assert  nor  deny  the  appointment  of 
specific  guardian  angels  to  individuals.  Cf. 
Gen.  xxiv.  7;  Exod.  xxiii.  ao;  Dan.  iii.  28* 

over  thee]  Or,  "with  respect  to,"  or  "-on 
account  of  thee,"  i.e.  for  thy  benefit.  The 
angels  are  said  to  be  "sent  forth  for  ministry 
on  behalf  of  those  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salva- 
tion."    Heb.  i.  14. 

in  all  thy  ivays]  The  oflSce  of  the  angel  whom 
God  promised  to  send  before  the  Israelites  is 
described  in  the  words  "to  keep  thee  (the  same 
word  here  used)  in  the  way."  (Exod.  xxiii.  20.) 
When  Satan  applied  this  verse  of  the  psalm 
to  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness,  he  omitted  the 
words  "in  all  thy  ways,"  as  not  suitable  to 
his  purpose.  "  Non  est  via  haec,  sed  ruina; 
ct  si  via  tua  est,  non  illius.  Frustra  in  tenta- 
tionem  Capitis  intorsisti,  quod  scriptum  est 
ad  corporis  consolationem."  D.  Bernard. 
*Serm.  xiv.  in  Ps.  xc'  (Heb.  xci.). 

12.  in  their  hands']  upon  their  hands. 
LXX.  «7rl  xfipoiv.  The  same  figure  which 
pervades  the  psalm  appears  here  under  another 
form.  As  the  eagle  is  represented  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  II,  bearing  its  young  "on  her  wings," 
so  the  angels,  the  flying  ones  (cf.  Isai.  vi.  6 ; 
Dan.  ix.  21 ;  Rev.  viii.  13,  xiv.  6),  are  here 
described  as  lifting  up  the  righteous  "  upon 
their  hands,"  or  pinions. 

lest  thou  dash  thy  foot,  &c.]  There  is  pro- 
bably a  reference  here  to  Prov.  iii.  23,  as  in 
w.  5,  6  to  Prov,  iii.  25,  26.  The  stone  is 
in  entire  harmony  with  the  view  taken  of  this 
psalm  as  a  journeying  psalm. 


13.  Thou  shalt  tread,  Sec.]"  Although  the 
verbs  rendered  "tread"  and  ''trample  under 
foot"  have  primary  reference  to  the  second  of 
the  two  nouns  in  each  clause  of  the  verse, 
nevertheless,  in  the  narrow  mountain-passes  of 
the  East,  obstacles  can  often  be  overcome  in 
no  other  manner  than  by  walking  over  them. 
Figuratively,  the  assaults  of  open  violence  are 
fitly  represented-'by  the  fury  of  the  lion,  whilst 
those  of  secret  malice  are  as  fitly  represented  by 
the  venomous  bite  of  the  serpent.  Cf.S.  Mark 
xvi.  18,  "they  shall  take  up  serpents;"  S.  Luke 
X.  19,  "Behold  I  give  unto  you  power  to  tread 
on  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the 
power  of  the  enemy;"  Rom.  xvi.  20,  "The 
God  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your 
feet  shortly;"  also  Judg.  xiv.  6;  i  S.  xvii.  34, 
2y,  Dan.  vi.  23  ;  Acts  xxviii.  3,  6  ;  and  more 
especially  S.  Matt.  iv.  i — 11.  "  Sed  manifeste 
etiam  leonem  te  conculcabit  Leo  de  tribu  luda.''' 
D.  Bernard.,  ut  supra. 

14.  set  his  love  upon  me]  The  word  which 
is  rendered  "set  his  love,"  and  which  is  more 
literally  rendered  "to  take  pleasure  in  one," 
is  used  in  Deut.  vii.  7,  and  x.  15,  to  denote 
God's  delight  in  His  people.  Here,  the  de- 
light of  God's  people  in  Him  is  represented 
as  drawing  forth  the  fulfilment  of  His  pro- 
mises to  them. 

deliver  him]  i.e.  "set  him  free,"  or  "enable 
him  to  escape."     Cf  Ps.  xviii.  48,  cxliv.  2. 

/  nvill  set  him  on  high]  The  promise  be- 
comes brighter  and  fuller,  but  the  same  figure 
is  preserved  which  is  used  in  1;.  12. 

he  hath  known  my, name] t  i.  e.  My  covenant 
name,  Jehovah.     See  note  on  v.  2. 

15.  /  ivill  be  (with  him  in  trouble]  God 
is  described  in  Ps.  xlvi.  i,  as  the  "  very  present 
help"  of  His  people  in  "troubles,"  the  plural 
of  the  same  word  used  in  this  verse. 

I  (will  deliver  him]  Or,  "rescue  him,"  a  dif- 
ferent verb  from  that  employed  in  v.  14.  Cf 
Ps.  I  15,  of  which  the  promise  contained  in 
this  verse  is  an  echo. 

and  honour  him]  Because  he  honours  God 
by  reposing  all  his  confidence  in  him.  Cf. 
I  S.  ii.  30. 

16.  IVith  long  life]  length  of  days. 
See  note  on  Ps.  xxi.  4.  A  long  Vfe  in  the 
land  of  promise  was  the  reward  of  obedience 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Cf  Ex. 
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in   trouble;    I  will  deliver  him,  and         16  With  Mong  life  will  I   satisfy tHeb. 
honour  him.  him,  and  shew  him  my  salvation.  dajs^""^ 


XX.  12  (where  see  note) ;  Deut.  v.  16.  But  the 
words  here,  as  in  Ps.  xxiii.  6,  and  elsewhere, 
require  a  larger  and  a  spiritual  interpretation, 
as  looking  forward  to  that  eternal  life  of  which 
a  long  life  in  the  land  of  Canaan  was  the  type 
and  the  pledge. 

and  sbeiv  him  my  sal'vat'ton]    i.  e,  cause  him 
to  behold  it  with,  complete  satisfaction ;    an 


echo  of  Ps.  1.  23.  Cf.  also  Pss.  liv.  7,  lix.  10, 
cvi.  5,  cxii.  8,  cxviii.  7,  cxxviii.  5 ;  and  see  note 
on  Psalm  xxii.  17.  "  To  live  to  see  the  final 
glory,"  says  Delitzsch  in  loc,  "was  the  rap- 
turous thought  of  the  Old  Testament  hope, 
and,  in  the  apostolic  age,  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment hope  also."  Gf.  Gen.  xlix.  18;  Ps. 
cxviii.  14,  21,;  Ijsai..xii..2;  Heb.  ix.  28. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  xci.  2. 


The  word  miVD  is  rightly  rendered  "for- 
tress" or  "defence"  in  this  place.-.  But  it 
also  means  a  net  (Ps.  Ixvi.  11 ;  Ezek.  xii.  13); 
and  if,  as  is  possible,  the  Psalmist  had  this 
signification  also  in  his  mind,  we  are  able  to 


trace  a  continuity  of  thought  in  the  following 
verse:  "He  shall  deliver  thee  from  the  snare 
of  the  fowler;"  and  also  in  v.  4,  where  the 
figure  of  the  bird  is  again  introduced. 


PSALM  XCIL 

I-  The  prophet  exhorteth  to  praise  Godf  \  for  his 
great  works,  6  for  his  judgments  on  the 
wicked^  10  and  for  his  goodness  to  the  godly. 

A  Psalm  or  Song  for  the  sabbath  day. 

/T  Is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord,  and  to  sing  praises 
unto  thy  name,  O  most  High : 

2  To  shew  forth  thy  lovingkind- 


ness  in  the  morningj  and  thy  faith- 
fulness *  every  night,  t  Heb.  /« 


3    Upon    an    instrument    of   ten 


tJu  nights. 

Strings,  and  upon  the  psaltery ;  "  upon  \Z\tmn 
the  harp  with  ■  a  solemn  sound.  ^o^nd 

4  For  thou.  Lord,  hast  made  me  harp.  ^ 
glad    through  thy  work:   I  will  txi-^mfgaion. 
umph  in.  the  works  of  thy  hands. 

5.  O,  Lord,   how   great   are   thy 


Psalm    XCII. 

The  title  of  this  psalm  seems  to  imply  that 
it  was  used  in  the  temple-services  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day. It  was  sung,  we  are  told,  in  the 
morning  at  the  time  of  the  drink-offering  of  the 
first  lamb,  and  also  on  the  second  day  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (see '  M iddoth, '  n .  5  ) .  It 
is  a  disputed  question,  however,  in  the  Talmud 
whether  the  psalm  refers  to  the  Sabbath  of 
Creation,  or  to  the  final  Sabbath  of  the  world's 
history;  and  it  is  described  in  one  place  as 
"  A  Psalm  or  Song  for  the  future  age,  all  of 
which  will  be  Sabbath."  S.  Athanasius  de- 
scribes its  subject  as  the  rest  which  remains  for 
the  faithful;  oXvfi  cKeivrjv  rf^v  yevrjaoixevrjv  dvd- 
iravaiv.  The  Sabbath  number  is  preserved  in 
this  psalm  in  the  sevenfold  recurrence  of  the 
word  Jehovah.  The  theme  is  the  faithfulness 
and  truth  of  God  as  displayed  in  His  righte- 
ous administration  of  the  univei-se,  and  as 
vindicated  by  the  ultimate  destiny  both  of  the 
righteous  and  of  the  wicked.  The  chief  points 
of  difference  between  this  and  other  psalms  in 
which  the  same  subject  is  treated  are  (1),  that 
whereas  they,  for  the  most  part  (cf.  Pss.  i., 
xxxvii.,  Ixxiii.),  teach  the  equity  of  God's  pro- 
vidential government  dogmatically,  this  pro- 
claims it  in  a  song  of  thanksgiving ;  and 
(2),  whereas  elsewhere,  especially  in  Psalm 
Ixxiii.,  the  inequality  in  the  present  administra- 


tion of  God's  providence  is  a  source  of  per- 
plexity, this  psalm  seems  to  have  its  standing- 
point  in  a  dispensation  in  which  we  shall  no 
longer  "see  through  a,  glass  darkly,"  and 
in  which  the  promise,  "What  I  do  thou 
knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  here- 
after," shall  have  received  its  fulfilment.  In 
this  psalm,  as  in  the  preceding,  God  is  spoken 
of  as  Elyon,  "Most  High."  Both  psalms 
employ  the  sacred  name  Jehovah,  and  the  sen- 
timent expressed  in  xcii.  11  corresponds  with 
that  of  xci.  8. 

•  L  to  sing  praises']  The  word  means  either 
to  "sing "  or  " play  upon  an  instrument."  It 
is  used  also  to  denote  the  accompaniment  of 
the  song  with  instrumental  music.  The  noun 
mi%mor,  i.e.  "psalm,"  is  derived  from  it. 

3.  Upon  an  instrument  of  ten  strings,  &c.] 
It  is  probable  that  two  instruments  only  are 
named  in  this  verse,  and  that  it  should  be 
rendered  thus:  "With  a  ten-stringed  instru- 
ment, even  with  the  lute,  with  a  solemn  (or 
gentle)  sound  upon  the  harp."  LXX.^  iv 
deKaxopbto  ■^dkTtjpico  fxer  (odrjs  iv  KiOdpa. 
See  critical  Note  at  end. 

4.  tbrougb  thy  ^vork]  Or,  "through  Thy 
works,"  as  it  is  in  many  MSS.  The  words 
translated  in  the  A.  V.  "work"  and  "works" 
are  different  in  the  Heb.  The  former  is  fre- 
quently used  of  God's  works  or  dispensations 
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[v.  6- 


•10, 


works  !    and  thy   thoughts  are   very- 
deep. 

6  A  brutish   man  knoweth  not ; 
neither  doth  a  fool  understand  this. 

7  When  the  wicked  spring  as  the 


grass, 


and  when  all  the  workers  of 


iniquity  do  flourish;    //  is  that  they 
shall  be  destroyed  for  ever : 


8  But  thou,  Lord,  art  most  high 
for  evermore. 

9  For,  lo,  thine  enemies,  O  Lord, 
for,  lo,  thine  enemies  shall  perish;  all  the 
workers  of  iniquity  shall  be  scattered. 

10  But  my  horn  shalt  thou  exalt 
like  the  horn  of  an  unicorn:  I  shall 
be  anointed  with  fresh  oil. 


in  providence  (cf.  Pss.  xliv.  i,  xc.  i6).  The 
latter  is  a  more  common  word,  and  includes 
the  works  of  creation.  (Cf.  Ps.  viii.  6  ;  also 
cxliii.  J,  where  both  words  are  found,  and 
apparently  in  the  senses  respectively  assigned 
to  them  here.)  The  unfolding  of  the  psalm 
begins  wdth  this  verse. 

6.  A  brutish  wan]  i.  e.  man  in  'his  rude, 
uncultivated  state,  as  by  nature '(cf.  Ps.  Ixxiii. 

22). 

a  fool]  Literally,  "one  fat  or  fleshy."  This 
word,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  is 
found  only  in  two  other  places  in  the  Psalms, 
viz.  xlix.  ID,  which  probably  belongs  to  the 
same  period  as  this  series  of  psalms  (see  introd. 
to  that  psalm),  and  xciv.  8.  Jn  both  cases  it 
is  found  in  conjunction  with  the  word  ren- 
dered "  brutish."  Both  words  are  opposed 
to  the  truly  wise,  i.e.  righteous  man,  who 
rightly  considers  God's  works.  The  Psalms 
frequently  refer  to  the  elevating  influences 
of  spiritual  intuition  as  constituting  the  true 
distinction  between  the  natural  man  Q^vxi-kos) 
and  the  spiritual  man  (jrvev^arLKos)- 

7.  When  the  <wicked  spring  as  the  grass"] 
The  same  verb  is  applied  to  the  righteous  in 
•y.  12,  and  translated  "flourish."  ^  In  eastern 
countries  the  grass,  beneath  the  influence  of 
heavy  rains  and  a  hot  sun ,  soon  attains  ma- 
turity, and  is  as  quickly  scorched  and  withered. 
(Cf.  Ps.  xxxvii.  zSi  36,  where  the  coincidence 
of  thought  is  striking,  but  the  phraseology  is 
different.)  There  seems  to  be  a  reference  to 
this  verse  in  i  Mace.  ix.  23,  where  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  LXX.  version  of  it  is 
very  close. 

//  is  that  they  shall  be  destroyed]  Lit.  *'  for, 
or  with  reference  to,  their  being  destroyed ;" 
/.  e.  that  they  are  fast  ripening  for  destruction. 
Cf.  Ps.  Ixii.  9.  (Cf.  also  Job  xxvii.  14,  where, 
however,  the  construction  is  different.) 

for  ever]  A  peculiar  expression.  It  is  found 
only  in  two  other  psalms,  viz.  Ixxxiii.  17,  and 
cxxxii.  iz,  14,  and  twice  in  Isaiah.  See  Note 
at  end. 

8.  art  most  high]  Or,  "art  (throned)  on 
high,"  Cf  Ps.  xciii.  4.  This  verse,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  psalm,  contains  the  central 
truth  which  is  enforced  throughout  it.  The 
assurance  that  "the  Lord  sitteth  above  the 


water-floods"  is  the  prop  of  the  righteous 
man's  faith,  however  the  people  may  rage, 
and  however  vehemently  the  water-floods  may 
beat. 

9.  For^  loy  thine  enemies]  The  word  ren- 
dered "lo"  seems  to  point  with  a  finger  of 
scorn  to  the  workers  of  iniquity  and  to  their 
end.  Cf.  "those  mine  enemies,"  S.  Luke 
xix.  27.  The  iteration  tends  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  force  of  the  passage. 

shall  be  scattered]  The  word  may  mean 
simply  dispersed  (cf.  Job  iv.  1 1),  or  it  may  mean 
,(so  the  Chaldee)  separated,  i.e.  separated  from 
the  congregation  of  the  righteous,  as  the  chaff 
is  separated  by  winnowing  from  the  wheat 
(S.  Matt.  xiii.  30),  and  as  the  sheep  are  divided 
from  the  goats  (S.  Matt.  xxv.  32).  Cf  Job 
xli.  1 7.  Although  the  world-powers  now  seem 
great  and  compact,  they  are  destined  to  be 
smitten  by  the  stone  "cut  out  without  hands;" 
and  then  "the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the 
silver  and  the  gold"  must  be  "broken  to  pieces 
together,  and  become  like  the  chaff  of  the  sum- 
mer threshing- floors  "  (Dan.  ii.  i^). 

10.  But  my  horn,  &c.]  Rather,  "But 
my  horn  hast  thou  exalted  as  that  of  the  oryx 
(or  wild  ox)."  See  notes  on  Num.  xxiii.  22; 
Job  xxxix.  9;  Ps.  xxii.  ai.  The  height  of  the 
horn  was  the  measure  of  the  real  or  imaginary 
greatness  of  the  wearer.  As  God  is  "en- 
throned on  high"  (cf  -v.  8,  where  the  root  is 
the  same  as  in  the  word  "exalted"),  and  is 
the  Most  High  {y.  i),  so  He  lifts  up  and  sets 
on  high  His  people. 

I  shall  he  fl«o/«/^^i]  Rather,  "  I  am  anointed 
•with  fresh  oil,"  cf.  Ps.  xxiii.  5.  The  expres- 
sion "I  am  anointed  \\\\)^  fresh  oil"  denotes 
ease,  refreshment,  and  health.  The  importance 
of  extracting  the  oil  before  the  berry  becomes 
black,  and  conse(]uently  of  gathering  the  fruit 
at  the  proper  time,  is  well  known.  It  is 
thought  best  to  carry  the  fruit  to  the  press 
as  soon  as  it  is  gathered  and  cleaned.  See 
Smith's  'Diet.'  art.  Oli've.  "Si  in  terr^  vel 
tabulato  oleum  nimium  diu  erit,  putrescet . . . 
ex  quovis  oleo  oleum  -viridius  vel  bonum  fieri 
potest,  si  tempori  facias:^  M.  Cato,  '  De 
rebus  rusticis.'  The  word  rendered  "fresh," 
which  is  commonly  used  of  the  tree  and 
translated  "green,"  is,  in  this  place  only,  used 
of  its  oil.    See  Note  at  end  of  Psalm. 


«  Hos.  14. 


V.   II- 
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1 1  Mine  eye  also  shall  see  my  de- 
sire on  mine  enemies,  and  mine  ears 
shall  hear  my  desire  of  the  wicked  that 
rise  up  against  me. 

12  '^The  righteous  shall  flourish 
like  the  palm  tree :  he  shall  grow  like 
a  cedar  in  Lebanon. 

13  Those   that  be  planted  in  the 
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house  of  the  Lord  shall  flourish 
the  courts  of  our  God. 

14  They  shall  still  bring  forth  fruit 
in   old    age  J    they    shall    be    fat   and 

^  flourishing ;  ^  h^^- 

15  To  shew  that  the  Lord  is  up- 
right :  he  is  my  rock,  and  there  is  no 
unrighteousness  in  him. 


11.  shall  see  my  desire  ....  shall  hear  my 
desire"]  Or,  "has  seen  my  desire."  Although 
the  words  "  my  desire  "  are  rightly  printed  in 
italics,  their  verbal  equivalents  being  w^anting, 
the  Hebrew  idiom  in  both  clauses  implies  the 
meaning  expressed  in  the  A.V.  (see  'v.  7  and 
note).  This  is  the  only  case  of  the  occur- 
rence of  this  idiom  after  a  verb  of  hearing. 

mine  enemies']  Rather,  "those  who  lie  in  wait 
for  me."  This  form  of  the  word  does  not 
occur  elsewhere. 

of  the  kicked  that  rise  up  against  me]  Ra- 
ther, "  of  those  who  rise  up  against  me  (as)) 
evilndoers  (or  acting  maliciously)." 

12.  like  the  palm  tree]  The  palm-tree  of 
the  Oasis  is  remarkable  for  its  erect  growth, 
notwithstanding  the  weight  of  its  produce 
("  nititur  in  pondus  palma"),  its  perpetual  ver- 
dure, its  power  of  putting  forth  young  shoots 
even  in  old  age,  the  quantity  of  the  fruit 
which  it  bears,  and  the  distance  of  its  foliage 
from  the  earth.  Growing,  as  it  does,  in  places 
where  no  other  tree  is  found,  it  is  an  image  of 
life  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  death.  (See 
Delitzsch  in  loc,  and  note  on  Ps.  i.  3.), 

he  shall  groav  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon]  Aa 
the  date-palm  of  the  desert  is  remarkable  for 
its  vital  energy,  so  is  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  for 
its  stately  and  gigantic  growth.  The  cedar 
is  a  lofty,  long-lived,  wide-spreading,  and 
deeply-rooted  tree.  Its  wood  is  fragrant  and 
almost  imperishable.  Twelve  of  the  cedars  of 
mount  Lebanon  still  remain,  and  young  trees 
in  the  East  are  as  rare  as  ruins  in  the  West. 
(See  Tristram's  *  Land  of  Israel,'  p.  17.)  Some 
of  the  properties  belonging  both  to  the  palm- 
tree  and  the  cedar  seem  to  be  alluded  to  in 
Isai.  Ixv.  zz  and  Song  Sol.  ii.  3. 

13.  Those  that  be  planted]  Rather,  "They 
are  planted  (or,  being  planted)  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  they  shall  blossom,"  &c.  (cf.  Job  xiv. 
9).  Dean  Stanley  and  others  are  of  opinion  that 
certain  trees  were  planted  in  the  courts  of  the 
temple.  The  prohibition  of  Deut.  xvi.  21  (see 
note  in  loc.)  seems  to  refer  solely  to  idolatrous 
images.  It  appears  also  not  improbable,  con- 
sidering the  heat  of  the  climate,  that  the  court 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  the  courts  of 
the  temple,  were  partially  shaded  by  the  foli- 


age of  trees.  Nor  are  there  wanting  passages 
which  seem  to  support  this  idea,  as  Josh.  xxiv. 
26,  which  speaks  of  the  oak,  or  terebinth,  by 
(or  in)  "  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  "  (C'npD  = 
tepw),  and  Ps.  lii.  8,  where  the  Psalmist  com- 
pares himself  to  "a  green  olive-tree  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord."  The  righteous  are  like 
trees  planted  in  a  good  soil.  (Cf.  "trees  of 
righteousness,  the  planting  of  Jehovah,"  Isai. 
Ixi.  3.)  The  LXX.  render  shethuUm  by  7rf(^u- 
revneuoi ;  the  other  Greek  versions  render  it 
by  ixeracfivTevdevTes,  transplanted.  So  Jerome, 
transplantati.  The  wicked  man,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  compared  to  a  tree  growing  in  its 
own  soil.  He  is  indigenous.  See  notes  on 
Pss.  i.  3  and  xxxvii.  2)S- 

in  the  courts  of  our  God]  The  word 
"courts,"  in  the  plural,  appears  to  be  used 
only  of  the  temple,  not  of  the  tabernacle 
with  its  one  court. 

14.  bring  forth  fruit]  Or,"  shall  be  vigor- 
ous," or  "  in  full  vital  energy." 

in  old  age]  This  seems  to  look  back  to 
Ps.  xd.  16,  "With  long  life  will  I  satisfy 
him."  The  allusion  to  the  cedar  and  the 
date-palm  is  still  sustained;,  both  being  re- 
markable for  longevity. 

fat  and  flourishing]  i.e.  "full  of  sap  and 
rich  in  verdure"  (the  same  word  as  in  -v.  10, 
which  is  there  translated  "fresh"),  in  allusion 
probably  to  the  vital  energy  and  productive- 
ness of  the  date-palm,  and  to  the  perpetual 
verdure  both  of  that  tree,  and  also  of  the  cedar. 
The  corresponding  Aramaic  word  is  used  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  iv.  4,  and  rendered 
"flourishing." 

15.  To  shenv^  &c.]  This  verse  looks  back 
to  'V.  2.  The  verb  rendered  in  1;.  2  "to 
shew  forth,"  and  here  "  to  shew,"  is  the  same. 
The  "no  unrighteousness"  of  v.  15  is  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  "  faithfulness  "  of  1^.  2 ; 
the  two  words  being  the  direct  opposites  of 
each  other.  Cf.  "a  God  of  truth,  and  with- 
out iniquity,"  Deut.  xxxii.  4,  where  the  word 
rendered  "  truth  "  is  the  same  as  that  which  is 
rendered  "faithfulness"  in  v.  2,  and  the  word 
rendered  "iniquity"  differs  only  in  form  firom 
that  which  is  rendered  "unrighteousness"  in 
this  verse. 
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NOTES  on  Tsalm 
3.  Some  think  that  four  musical  instruments 
are  denoted  in  this  verse.  In  this  case  it  may- 
be rendered  thus;  "To  (or  upon)  the  ten- 
stringed  instrument,  and  to  the  lute ;  to  the 
higgaion,  with  (J.e.  with  the  accompaniment 
of)  the  harp."  But  (i)  in  the  two  other 
places  in  which  the  word  "l"lE>'y  occurs,  viz. 
Ps.  xxxiii.  2  (where  see  note),  and  Ps.  cxliv.  9, 
it  is  preceded  by  the  word  ?33  and  one  instru- 
ment, viz.  the  ten-stringed  lute,  is  denoted ; 
(2)  the  word  }V5n  does  not  denote  any  musical 
instrument  in  Ps.  xix.  14,  or  Lam.  iii.  62, 
or  in  the  only  other  place,  besides  the  present, 
in  which  it  occurs,  viz.  Ps.  ix.  16,  where  see 
note.  Moreover,  had  two  musical  instruments 
been  mentioned  in  the  second  clause  of  the 
verse  the  parallelism  would  have  led  us  to  ex- 
pect "1133  hv"^  instead  of  11331.  This,  how- 
e\'er,  appears  to  be  the  only  place  in  which 
the  prep.  7y  or  vj?  is  used  instead  of  1  in 
connection  with  musical  instruments. 


xcii.  3,  7,  and  10. 

7.  The  former  of  the  two  words  'T^'nj? 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  prep.,  as  in  Ps.  civ.' 
23,  after  the  form  ""Sy.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  it  is  here  the  const,  form  of  the 
noun,  and  that  the  rendering  should  be  "for 
ever  and  ever,"  or  lit.  ' '  (for)  duration  of  dura- 
tion ; "  the  prep,  ly  being  omitted  for  the  sake 
of  euphony,  as  in  the  titles  of  Pss.  Ivii.  and  Iviii. 

bV  is  omitted  before  ^K.     Cf.  ^V  ^»^W  "l^ 
Isai.  xlv.  17. 

10.  Two  other  words  corresponding  in 
form  with  *n?3,  "  I  am  anointed,"  are  used 
intransitively,  viz.  ^HIDn,  Isai.  xliv.  16,  and 
Til?!,  Ps.  cxvi.  6.  Saul  and  Jehu  were 
anointed  with  the  Jlask^  ]13,  (f)dKos  (i  S. 
X.  i;  2  K.  ix.  i);  David  with  the  born,  pp, 
the  word  -used  in  this  place  (i  S.  xvi. 
13). 


PSALM  XCIIL 

T/ie  majesty^  power,  and  holiness  of  Christ^t 
kingdom, 

HE  Lord  reigneth,  he  is  cloth- 
ed with  majesty;  the  Lord  is 


T 


clothed  with  strength,  wherewith  he 
hath  girded  himself:  the  world  also 
is  stablished,  that  it  cannot  be  moved. 

2    Thy   throne   is   established   toffHeb. 
old :  thou  art  from  everlasting.  tiuH. 


Psalm  XCIII. 

This  psalm  has  no  superscription  in  the 
Hebrew.  In  the  LXX.  the  title  is  "For  the 
day  preceding  the  Sabbath,  when  the  world 
had  been  peopled  or  established  {ore  Kara' 
Kiarai,  al.  KaTioKiaTo,  7/  y^).  A  song  of  praise 
by  David."  *The  fomier  part  of  the  title 
agrees  with  the  Talmudic  tradition,  which  re- 
gards this  as  the  Friday's  psalm,  because  God 
on  the  6th  day  had  finished  His  work,  and 
had  begun  to  reign  over  His  creatures.  (See 
*  Rosh  hash-shanah,'3ifl,  quoted  by  Delitzsch.) 
Hitzig  and  others  have  observed  the  con- 
nection of  this  psalm  with  v.  8  of  Ps.  xcii. 
"Whatever  historical  allusions  may  be  coi>- 
taincd  in  t.  3  to  the  past  or  present  assaults 
of  the  world-powers  upon  Israel,  this  psalm, 
the  first  of  a  remarkable  series  of  theocratic 
psalms,  anticipates  the  period  of  Jehovah's 
personal  manifestation  of  Himself  as  the  King 
of  the  whole  earth.  Cf.  Apoc.  xi.  15,  17, 
and  xix.  6. 

1.  Tbf  Lord  reigneth']  Rather,  "  Jehovah 
is  King,"  i.e.  He  now  reigns;  His  kingdom 
is  visibly  established.  His  foes  being  made  His 
footstool.  LXX.  'O  KYPI02  t^aaiktvirfv: 
Prayer-Book  Version,  "The  Lord  is  King." 
The  verb  in  the  same  tense  is  commonly  ustd 
to  denote  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign.  Cf. 
I  K.  i.  18,  "  Adonijah  reigneth."  Cf.  also  1  K. 
xxii.  41 ;  2  K.  iii.  i,  xv.  13 ;  2  Chro.  xxix.  i ; 


in  all  of  which  places  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"began  to  reign."  The  Theocracy,  as  has 
been  observed  by  Delitzsch  in  his  introduction 
to  this  psalm,  had  its  first  manifestation  when 
Jehovah  became  the  King  of  Israel  (Excd.  xv. 
18),  and  it  will  receive  its  completion  when 
the  King  of  Israel  becomes  the  King  of  a  whole 
world  subdued,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly, 
to  Himself.  The  verb  which  is  here  rendered 
"is  (or  has  become)  King,"  or,  as  Delitzsch 
renders  it,  "  is  now  King,"  is  here  used  in  re- 
ference to  the  inauguration  of  the  Theocracy 
in  its  final  and  complete  manifestation.  This 
is  the  watchword  of  the  theocratic  psalms  (cf. 
Pss.  xcvi.  10,  xcvii.  i,  xcix.  i). 

the  Lord  is  clothed  nvith  strength,  &c.] 
Rather,  "Jehovah  is  clothed,  He  is  girded  with 
strength;"  the  noun  being  understood  in  the 
former  case,  and  expressed  only  in  the  latter. 
Cf.  Isai.  lix.  17,  "  He  put  on  righteousness  as 
a  breastplate;"  also  Isai.  li.  9,  "Put  on  strength, 
O  arm  of  Jehovah;"  also  Isai.  Ixiii.  i.  TI:e 
verb  translated,  "  He  hath  girded  Himself,"  is 
a  military  term;  cf.  Isai.  viii.  9. 

the  Ivor  Id  also  is  stablished]  Or,  "therefoie, 
the  world  is  firmly  established ; "  cf.  Ps.  xcvi.  10. 
The  word  rendered  "  world  "  ('pnn  tebel,  de- 
rived probably  from  the  unused  verb  73n,  or 
7l\  in  the  sense  of  "to  grow,"  "to  be  fruit- 
ful") corresponds  to  r)  oiVov/xfi/r;,  S.  Luke 
U.  I ;  Heb.  i.  6,  and  has  special  reference  to 
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3  The  floods  have  lifted  up,  O 
Lord,  the  floods  have  lifted  up 
their  voice  j  the  floods  lift  up  their 
waves. 

4  The  Lord  on  high  is  mightier 


than   the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea^ 
than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea. 

5  Thy  testimonies  are  very  sure: 
holiness    becometh    thine    house,    O  t  Heb. 
Lord,  ^  for  ever.  ^;£yf 


the  world  as  inhabited.  The  prophecy  points 
to  a  time  when  the  shaking  of  the  earth  and 
the  troubling  of  its  inhabitants  foretold  in  Pss. 
Ixxv.  3,xcvii.4,xcix.  i(cf.  Isai.  xxiv.  19,  liv.  10), 
shall  have  subsided,  when  the  things  which  can 
be  shaken  (Heb.  xii.  %  7)  shall  have  been  removed, 
and  the  things  which  "  cannot  be  shaken  " 
shall  be  finally  established.  Having  become 
the  seat  of  Jehovah's  kingdom,  the  world  can 
no  longer  be  shaken  by  the  combined  opposi- 
tion of  earth  and  hell.  It  is  worth  notice,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  danger  of  bringing  scrip- 
ture to  bear  on  scientific  questions,  that  so 
able  an  expositor  as  Calvin  appealed  to  this 
passage  as  a  proof  that  the  earth  is  motionless. 
(See  Calvin  in  loc.) 

2.  Thy  throne  is  established  of  old]  The 
transition  is  abrupt,  and  brings  into  fuller 
view  the  predictive  import  of  this  series  of 
psalms  as  referring  to  some  future  and  signal 
manifestation  of  the  sovereignty  of  Jehovah. 
(Cf  Pss.  xxii.  a8,  xlv.  6;  Zech.  xiv.  9.)  The 
clause  may  be  interpreted,  however,  as  de- 
noting the  certainty  of  Messiah's  reign  over  a 
subjugated  earth  (cf.  2  S.  vii.  16,  where  the 
words  are  almost  identical,  and  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
29,  36,  37),  as  determined  by  God's  eternal 
and  unchanging  counsels. 

3.  The  floods  hwve  lifted  up]  The  word  ren- 
dered "floods"  commonly  denotes  the  "rivers," 
but  it  is  sometimes  used  of  the  sea  in  parallel- 
ism (cf.  Ps.  xxiv.  2  ;  Jonah  ii.  3),  which,  with 
its  foaming  and  dashing  waves,  is  also  a  fitting 
emblem  of  the  powers  of  the  world  as  arrayed 
in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
three  great  world-powers  by  which  the  Israelites 
were  successively  oppressed  are  typically  de- 
noted by  the  three  great  rivers,  the  Nile,  the 
Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates.  Thus  e.g.  in  Isai. 
viii.  7,  "  Now  therefore  behold  the  Lordbring- 
eth  up  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  river,  strong 
and  mighty  (the  same  word  as  in  t.  4),  even 
the  king  of  Assyria,"  &c.  Both  the  Nile  and 
the  Euphrates  are  designated  by  the  word 
Nahar.,  without  the  article  (Isai.  xix.  5, 
vii.  20).      In  the  dual  the  word  is  used  to 


denote  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  (Gen. 
xxiv.  10,  &c,).     Cf  also  Jer.  xlvi.  7,  8. 

the  floods  lift  up  their  lvalues']  Or,  "roaring." 
The  noun  here  employed,  which  occurs  in  no 
other  place,  seems  to  denote  primarily  "  col- 
lision," "dashing,"  and  hence  the  din  or  noise 
produced  by  the  breakers.  The  change  of 
tense  is  significant,  as  denoting  the  continuance 
of  the  threatened  dangers.  Such  a  transition 
is  natural  if  the  psalm  was  composed  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah.  (See  Excursus  on  Pss.  xci. 
— c.) 

4.  The  Lord  on  high,  &c.]  The  construc- 
tion of  this  verse  is  involved  in  considerable 
difficulty,  but  the  general  meaning  is  clear. 
It  may  be  rendered  thus:  "More  mighty 
than  the  voices  of  many  waters,  mighty  (or, 
glorious)  waters,  the  breakers  of  the  sea,  is 
Jehovah  (throned)  on  high."  Cf.  Ps.  Ixxvi.  4  ; 
Isai.  xxxiii.  21  ;  also  Ex.  xv.  10,  where  the 
adjective  rendered  "mighty"  in  the  A.  V.  is 
used  of  the  waters  in  which  the  Egyptians 
sank.     See  Note  at  end. 

5.  Thj  testimonies  are  very  sure,  &c.]  Cf 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  28,  37.  The  abruptness  of  the 
transition  causes  a  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
connection  of  thought.  The  meaning  probably 
is  that  the  glory  of  Jehovah  which  is  now 
manifested  in  the  vindication  of  His  attributes 
of  truth  and  holiness  will  be  more  fully  re- 
vealed hereafter  when  He  shall  take  to  Him- 
self His  great  power,  and  reign  over  a  world 
reduced  outwardly  and  inwardly  into  submis- 
sion to  His  sceptre.  S.  John,  in  like  man- 
ner, having  foretold  in  Apoc.  xxi.  i  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth, 
records  in  "v.  5  the  divine  command  given  to 
him  to  "write:  for  these  words  are  true  and 
faithful."  Cf.  also  Apoc.  xxii.  3,  4,  6.  It 
should  be  noticed,  however,  that  there  is  a 
similar  transition  in  Ps.  xix.  7  from  God's 
works  to  His  word,  and  a  striking  verbal  co- 
incidence between  that  verse  and  v.  5  of  this 
psalm. 

for  et'er]  Lit.  "  for  length  of  days,"  as  in 
Ps.  xxiii.  6. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  xciii.  4. 
The  rhythm  of  the  verse,  especially  when     in  the  foot-note,  viz.:  "  IVIore  glorious  than 
compared  with  the  similar  structure  of  the     the  voices  of  many  waters,  than  the  glorious 
preceding  and  following  verses,  and  the  accen-     breakers  of  the  sea,  is  Jehovah  (throned)  on 
tuation  of  most  MSS.  point  to  a  somewhat     high." 
different  rendering  from  that  which  is  given 
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tHeb. 

Cod  of 
revenges. 

fHeb. 
shine 
forth. 


PSALM  XCIV. 

I  77ie  prophet^  calling  for  justice,  complaineth 
cf  tyranny  andimpicty.  ^  He  teacheth  God's 
providence,  i  %  He  s/ieiueth  the  blessedness  of 
affliction.  1 6  God  is  the  defender  of  the 
afflicted. 

OLORD  ^God,  to  whom  ven- 
geance belongeth  ;  O  God,  to 
whom  vengeance  belongeth,  *  shew 
thyself. 

2  Lift  up  thyself,  thou  judge  of 
the  earth :  render  a  reward  to  the 
proud. 

3  Lord,  how  long  shall  the  wicked, 
how  long  shall  the  wicked  triumph  r 


4  How  long  shall  they  utter  and 
speak  hard  things  ?  and  all  the  workers 
of  iniquity  boast  themselves  ? 

5  They  break  in  pieces  thy  people, 
O  Lord,  and  afflict  thine  heritage. 

6  They  slay  the  widow  and  the 
stranger,  and  murder  the  fatherless. 

7  '^Yet  they  say,  The  Lord  shall 
not  see,  neither  shall  the  God  of  Ja- 
cob regard  it, 

8  Understand,  ye  brutish  among 
the  people:  and  ye  fools,  when  will 
ye  be  wise  ? 

9  ^He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall 


«  Ps.  lO. 
"i  13- 


*  Exod.  4. 
II. 
Prov.  20. 


Psalm  XCIV. 
This  psalm  also  is  without  title  in  the  Heb. 
The  inscription  in  the  LXX.  is  "A  lyric 
psalm  of  David,  for  the  4th  day  of  the  week." 
It  is  said  to  have  been  the  Wednesday  song  in 
the  temple  liturgy.  It  was  also  used  by  the 
Jews  on  the  4th  and  5th  days  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  The  connection  with  the  preced- 
ing psalm  is  probably  as  follows.  The  pre- 
diction of  Messiah's  reign  suggests  (cf.  Rev. 
vi.  10)  the  earnest  prayer  for  the  hastening  of 
His  coming,  for  the  purpose  of  "rendering 
vengeance  to  His  enemies,"  and  "avenging 
the  blood  of  His  servants"  (Deut.  xxxii.  o^k,^ 
41,  43).  The  verbal  points  of  coincidence 
with  Pss.  xcii.  and  xciii.  are  numerous  and 
striking.  The  supposition  that  it  has  refer- 
ence to  the  oppression  of  foreign  foes,  which 
has  led  Delitzsch  to  regard  it  as  a  very  late 
psalm,  seems  to  be  without  foundation  (see 
notes  on  in;.  4,  6,  7,  8,  20).  The  exactions 
and  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression  of  which 
the  Psalmist  speaks,  appear  to  be  those  of  the 
nobles  or  chief  men  amongst  the  people,  not 
of  foreign  invaders;  and  the  whole  character 
of  the  psalm  corresponds  with  the  state  of 
things  described  in  the  early  chapters  of  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah.     Cf.  i.  23,  x.  2. 

1.  O  Lord  God,  to  ivbom  -vengeance  belong- 
eth] Lit.  "O  God  of  vengeances,  Jehovah." 
The  intensive  plural  denotes  the  completeness  of 
the  recompence,  as  Jer.  li.  56  (cf.  Deut  xxxii. 
ZS  ;  Isai.  xxxv.  4). 

sheiv  thyself]  Some  render,  "hath  shone 
forth,"  as  Deut.  xxxii.  2,  and  Ps.  1.  2.  But 
the  next  verse  is  a  prayer,  and  therefore  -v.  1 
may  be  so  regarded,  the  final  letter  of  the 
verb  (viz.  T\)  being  omitted  before  the  same 
letter  which  begins  the  next  word.  So  Hitzig 
and  Olshausen,  J. 

2.  Lift  up  thyself]  Cf.  Isai.  xxxiii.  10. 
render  a  re<iuard,  &c.]   Cf.  Jer.  li.  56;  Isai. 

xxxv.  4.  There  is  probably  an  allusion,  by 
way  of  contrast,  to  Ps.  xciii.  i,  where  the 
word  rendered  "  majesty"  is  cognate  with  that 
here  rendered  "proud." 


3.  Lord,  how  long,  &c.]  We  may  com- 
pare with  this  inquiry  the  cry  of  the  souls 
under  the  altar,  "  How  long,  O  Lord  holy  and 
true,"  &c.,  Apoc.  vi.  10. 

4.  Hoiv  long  shall  they  utter,  &c.]  Rather, 
"They  pour  forth  {i.e.  cause  to  gush  out  like 
a  stream),  they  speak  wantonness  (or  de- 
fiance)." 

all  the  <workers  of  iniquity  boast  themselves] 
The  verb  (IIDXri"')  may  mean,  "they  exalt 
themselves  like  princes,"  ut  Emiri  se  gerunt 
(Schultens);  (cf.  Isai.  Ixi.  6;)  or,  more  pro- 
bably, it  means  simply,  "they  carry  themselves 
high,"  i.e.  act  proudly.  Cf.  Isai.  xvii.  9, 
where  the  cognate  noun  denotes  the  top,  or 
highest  branch,  of  a  tree.  The  twice-repeated 
"workers  of  iniquity"  (here  and  in  i-.  16) 
looks  back  to  the  same  twice-repeated  phrase 
in  Ps.  xcii.  7,  9. 

5.  They  break  in  pieces]  i.e.  "crush"  or  "op- 
press," probably  in  reference  to  xciii.  3,  where 
the  adverse  powers  are  represented  as  lifting  up 
their  roaring,  a  fonri  of  the  same  root.  The 
verb  is  used  Isai.  iii.  15,  and  Prov.  xxii.  22, 
where  it  manifestly  refers  to  the  acts  of  do- 
mestic oppressors,  not  of  foreign  invaders. 

6.  They  slay  the  ividozu  and  the  stranger^ 
&c.]  Neither  the  acts  nor  the  words  recorded 
in  this  and  the  following  verse  are  those  of 
foreign  oppressors.  They  would  have  had  no 
special  motive  for  the  murder  of  the  stranger 
and  the  fatherless ;  and  "Jah,"  and  "the  God 
of  Jacob,"  are  not  the  words  which  would  have 
been  familiar  to  them. 

8.  Understand,  ye  brutish  among  the  people ^ 
Sec]  Or,  "ye  most  foolish  of  the  people"  (the 
prep.  1  being  one  of  the  modes  of  expressing 
the  superlative  de'gree  in  Heb.  Cf.  Song  of  Sol. 
i.  8;  Lam.  i.  i).  The  words  rendered  "brutish" 
and  "fools"  are  the  same  which  occur  xcii.  6 
(where  see  note).  The  words  "among  the 
people"  (cf.  Ps.  Ixviii.  2S)  afford  additional 
proof  that  the  reference  is  not  to  foreign  op- 
pressors, but  to  Israel. 


V.  10— ly. 
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he  not  hear  ?  he  that  formed  the  eye, 
shall  he  not  see  ? 

10  He  that  chastiseth  the  hea- 
then, shall  not  he  correct  ?  he  that 
teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he 
know  f 
^  1  Cor.  3.  11^  The  Lord  knoweth  the 
thoughts  of  man,  that  they  are 
vanity. 

12  Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thou 
chastenest,  O  Lord,  and  teachest 
him  out  of  thy  law ; 

13  That  thou  mayest  give  him  rest 


from  the  days  of  adversity,  until  the 
pit  be  digged  for  the  wicked. 

14  For  the  Lord  will  not  cast  ofF 
his  people,  neither  will  he  forsake  his 
inheritance. 

15  But  judgment  shall  return  unto 
righteousness:  and  all  the  upright  in 
heart  ^  shall  follow  it.  t  Heb. 

16  Who  will  rise  up  for  me  ^-^rt 
gainst  the  evildoers  ?  or  who  will  stand 

up   for  me    against   the   workers   of 
iniquity  ? 

17  Unless  the  Lord  had  been  my 


9.  shall  he  not  hearf\  In  allusion,  as  it 
seems,  to  the  perverse  words  to  which  re- 
ference is  made  in  i».  4. 

shall  he  not  seef]  i.e.  the  deeds  of  violence 
and  wrong  recorded  in  w.  5,  6.  Everything 
which  is  good  and  excellent  in  the  creature 
must  be  possessed  in  absolute  perfection  by 
the  Creator. 

10.  He  that  chastiseth']  Or,  that  "  chasten- 
eth  (as  in  'v.  12)  the  nations;"  i.e.  shall  not 
He  who  does  not  suffer  even  the  heathen  to  go 
unpunished  visit  the  oppression  of  His  own 
people  by  their  brethren  ?  Cf.  Gen.  xviii.  25  ; 
Job  xii.  23,  for  similar  allusions  to  God's 
providential  and  judicial  administration  of  the 
heathen  world. 

he  that  teacheth  man  knowledge^  shall  not  he 
kno^v'?']  Rather,  "(even)  He  that  teacheth 
man  knowledge."  The  words  in  italics  in 
the  A.V.  are  needless.  The  argument  is  de- 
rived from  God's  moral  government,  as  be- 
fore from  man's  physical  constitution. 

11.  the  thoughts  of  man.,  &c.]  See  Note  at 
end. 

12.  This  verse  affords  no  valid  argument 
in  favour  of  a  late  date,  inasmuch  as  the  puri- 
fying results  of  afHiction,  though  more  clearly 
brought  to  light  in  the  later  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  are  distinctly  recognized  in 
the  Pentateuch  (of.  Deut.  viii.  5) ;  in  many  of 
the  psalms  of  David;  in  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs (as  e.g.  Prov.  iii.  la) ;  and  in  a  yet  more 
striking  manner  in  the  book  of  Job.  Cf.  v. 
17,  &c. 

and  teachest  him  out  of  thy  la^iv]  This  psalm 
must  have  been  written  at  a  time  when  the  law 
of  God  was  in  the  hands  of  the  writer.  The 
law  was  known  to  Hezekiah,  who  "  kept  the 
commandments  which  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses"  (2  K.  xviii.  6).  Cf.  Isai.  xxxiv.  16  ; 
3  Tim.  iii.  16. 

13.  That  thou  mayest  gi've  him  rest.,  &c.] 
Lit.  "To  give  (or  afford)  him  rest  from  the 
days  of  evil;"  i.e.  "so  that  he  shall  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  days  of  evil."  So  Dr  Kay. 
LXX.  ToO  TrpaiJvai  avra  a<^'  ijucpcip  Troinjpcov. 
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until  the  pit  be  digged  for  the  ^Micked']  Cf. 
Pss.  ix.  15,  xxxv.  7,8;  Prov.  xxviii,  10.  The 
word  rendered  "until"  denotes  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  the  doom  reserved  for  the  wicked, 
though  "sentence  against  his  evil  work"  is  not 
always  "executed  speedily."  Eccles.  viii.  11. 
It  may,  however,  have  the  meaning  of  ojuhilst, 
as  m  Job  i.  18.     So  Hitzig  and  Zunz. 

14.  For  the  Lord^  &c.]  The  certainty  of  the 
final  issue  is  confirmed  by  the  "for"  of  this 
verse.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  inquiry  con- 
tained in  1}.  3.  This  verse  should  be  com- 
pared with  Jer.  xii.  7,  "  I  haxe  forsaken  mine 
house ;  I  have  left  mine  heritage  "  (where  the 
same  verbs  occur  in  the  Heb.  as  here,  only  in 
inverted  order,  and  the  noun  rendered  heritage 
is  the  same  as  that  here  rendered  inheritance)^ 
and  also  with  i  S,  xii.  22.  S.  Paul  (Rom. 
xi.  2)  argues  the  point  nationally  as  regards 
the  Jews,  and  affirms  that  "  God  hath  not 
cast  away  His  people  whom  He  foreknew." 
The  words  "His  people"  and  "His  inherit- 
ance" pomt  back  to  n).  5.  Both  words  occur 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  9. 

15.  But  judgment  shall  return  unto  righte- 
ousness., &c.]  Or,  "For  judgment  must  return 
to  {i.e.  finally  issue  in  and  be  found  in  con- 
formity with)  right."  The  meaning  seems  to 
be  that  righteousness  must  eventually  triumph 
over  present  injustice,  and  then  all  honest- 
hearted  men  shall  rejoice  in  the  attainment  of 
that  which  has  been  long  yearned  after.  The 
ways  of  God  must  be  finally  vindicated,  and 
all  the  upright  in  heart  shall  see  and  acknow- 
ledge that  there  is  "  a  reward  for  the  right- 
eous," and  "a  God  who  judges  (righteously) 
in  the  earth"  (Ps.  Iviii.  11).  Cf.  Isai.  xlii.  3, 
"  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto  truth." 

16.  Who  civill  rise  up  for  me.^  &c.]  The 
Psalmist  sees  no  refuge  in  man,  and  turns  only 
to  God.  Cf.  Ps.  xcii.  11.  The  verse  may  be 
understood  also  prophetically  of  the  tirne  of 
the  final  vindication  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse.  For 
the  construction  cf.  Exod.  xiv.  25  ;  Judg.  vi. 
31 ;  Ps.  Iv.  19  ;  and  2  Chro.  xx.  6  ;  and  for 
the  fuller  construction,  2  K.  xlii.  12. 
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[v.  i8- 


-2. 


help,  my  soul  had  'almost  dwelt  in 
silence. 

1 8  When  I  said,  My  foot  slippeth; 
thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  held  me  up. 

19  In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts 
within  me  thy  comforts  delight  my 
soul. 

20  Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity 
have  fellowship  with  thee,  which 
frameth  mischief  by  a  law  } 


21  They  gather  themselves  toge- 
ther against  the  soul  of  the  righteous, 
and  condemn  the  innocent  blood. 

22  But  the  Lord  is  my  defence; 
and  my  God  is  the  rock  of  my  refuge. 

23  And  he  shall  bring  upon  them 
their  own  iniquity,  and  shall  cut 
them  off  in  their  own  wickedness ; 
yea.^  the  Lord  our  God  shall  cut 
them  ofF. 


17.  had  almost  dwelt  in  silence]  Or,  "had 
almost  inhabited  silence"  (cf.  Ps.  xxxvii.  3, 
for  the  construction),  i.e.  the  silence  of  the 
grave  (cf.  Ps.  cxv.  17). 

18.  IVhen  I  said]  Or,  "Though  I  have  said," 
i.e.  if  in  time  of  danger  and  apparent  deser- 
tion I  have  said,  "My  foot  tottereth"  (as  S. 
Peter  afterwards  said,  "  I  perish"),  the  com- 
passion of  Jehovah  has  sustained  me. 

19.  my  thoughts]  "My  cares"  or  "anxie- 
ties" or  "distractions;"  cf.  Ps.  cxxxix.  23  (the 
only  other  place  in  which  this  word  occurs). 

20.  Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity^  &C.]  i.e. 
the  judgment-seat  of  unrighteousness  or 
wickedness.  There  can  be  no  fellowship  be- 
tween Jehovah's  throne  of  righteousness  (xciii. 
a)  and  the  holiness  which  becomes  His  house 
(xciii.  5,  cf.  also  a  Cor.  vi.  14),  and  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  unrighteousness,  or  malignity,  and 
the  oppression  described  in  this  psalm  as  exe- 
cuted "by  a  law,"  or  by  statute,  i.e.  under 
the  semblance  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
This  and  the  following  verse  afford  further 
indication  that  it  is  internal  and  not  external 
oppression  to  which  the  Psalmist  refers. 

21.  They  gather  themselves  together  against] 
The  verb  thus  rendered  may  mean,  "they 


decide  upon  the  life  of  the  righteous"  (so 
Fuerst),  or,  "they  press  in  upon,"  i.e.  "assail 
the  righteous-'  (so  Delitzsch). 

the  righteous,  &C.J  The  word  "righteous" 
is  in  the  singular.  Whether  these  words  be 
distinctly  Messianic  or  not,  they  received  their 
literal  accomplishment  when  the  false  witnesses 
rose  up  against  our  Lord,  and  when  Pilate, 
whilst  protesting  his  innocence  of  the  "blood 
of  this  righteous  man,"  gave  sentence  as  His 
enemies  required.  The  LXX.  has  alfxa  cidaov. 
The  words  of  Pilate  were  dd(p6s  et/xt  otto  tov 
aifiaros  tovtov  (or  rov  ^ikulov  tovtqv)^  S. 
Matt,  xxvii.  24. 

22.  the  rock  of  my  refuge]  Cf.  Ps.  xviii.  2. 
The  word  rendered  "  defence  "  in  this  verse  is 
there  rendered  "  high  tower." 

23.  And  he  shall  bring,  &c.]  Rather, 
"  And  He  turns  back,"  or,  "He  has  turned 
back  upon  them,"  denoting  the  certainty  of 
the  righteous  retribution. 

in  their  own  wickedness]  Rather,  "by  (or 
through)  their  own  wickedness."  The  workers 
of  iniquity  {yv.  4,  16)  are  here  represented  as 
having  fallen  into  the  pit  which  they  have  dug 
for  others.  The  iteration,  as  in  v.  1  and  in 
Ps,  xcii.  9,  adds  emphasis  to  the  prediction. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  xciv. 
Some  couple  the  last  words  of  i;.  10  with 
this  verse,  and  read,  "  He  that  teacheth  man 
knowledge,  (even)  Jehovah,  knoweth  the  ima- 
ginations of  man  that  they  are  vain."  Others 
render,  "for  they  (i.e.  men)  are  vanity,  or  a 
breath"  (cf.  Pss.  xxxix.  11,  Ixii.  9,  cxliv.  4). 
But  there  is  stronger  authority  for  the  A.V., 
the   relative  particle  being   commonly   and 


II. 

rightly  rendered  elsewhere  "that"  (not  "for"), 
after  the  same  verbs  (cf.  Gen.  xxxi.  32, 
xxxviii.  16;  Exod.  xxxiv.  29;  Josh.  viii.  14, 
&c.),  whilst  the  other  rendering  would  ordi- 
narily require  in  the  Heb.  a  transposition  of 
the  predicate  and  the  subject.  In  i  Cor.  iii. 
ao  the  words  tu>v  (rocfiSv  are  substituted  for 
the  Heb.  DIX  and  the  LXX.  re     " 


PSALM  XCV. 


I  An  exhortation  to  praise  God,  ^^  for  his  great- 
nesSf  6  and  for  his  goodness^  b  and  not  to 
tempt  him. 


O 


COME,  let  us  sing  unto  the 
Lord:    let   us  make   a  joyful 
noise  to  the  rock  of  our  salvation.        tHeb. 
2    Let  us  *come   before  his  pre- /JJX 


Psalm  XCV. 
This  psalm  bears  internal  evidence  of  having 
been  composed  as  an  anthem  for  the  temple- 
worship,  and  probably  on  some  special  occa- 


sion. It  is  entitled  by  the  LXX.  "A  Psalm  of 
David,"  and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (who  quotes  it,  iii.  7 — 1 1,  and  iv.  3,  7) 
uses  the  expression  "  in  David"  with  reference 
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fHeb. 
/«  whose. 
Or,  the 

^J^f^"-^  of  the 

the  hills 
are  his. 


sence  with  thanksgiving,  and  make  a 
joyful  noise  unto  him  with  psalms. 

3  For  the  Lord  is  a  great  God, 
and  a  great  King  above  all  gods. 

4  ^  In  his  hand  are  the  deep  places 
earth  :    H  the  strength   of  the 

hills  is  his  also. 


5  ^  The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it :  \  Heb. 
and  his  hands  formed  the  dry  land,      Zall',  ^^'" 

6  O  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow 

down :  let  us  kngel  before  the  Lord  Uf^fi  (/^  * 
our  maker. 

7  For  he  is  our  God ;  and  we  are 
the  people  of  hjs   pasture,    and   the 


to  it ;  but  this  probably  implies  no  more  than 
that  the  words  in  question  are  a  quotation  from 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  of  which  David  was,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  author,  just  as  "the 
Psalms"  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  as  a 
synonym  for  the  Hagiographa,  because  the 
Psalms  formed  the  first  portion  of  that  divi- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The 
phraseology,  as  the  psalm  now  stands,  does 
not  appear  to  be  that  of  David,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that,  in  its  original  form,  it  may 
have  proceeded  from  him.  The  principal 
Jewish  writers  interpret  this  and  the  follow- 
ing psalms  up  to  Ps.  c.  of  the  Messiah.  This 
psalm  is  one  of  the  Friday  evening  psalms  in 
the  synagogue  service.  It  has  been  used  fi-om 
a  remote  period  in  the  daily  services  of  the 
Western  Churches,  as  it  is  still  in  our  own, 
in  which  it  has  been  generally  known  as  the 
Invitatory  Psalm,  a  designation  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  invitations  to  the  worship  of 
God  contained  in  'w.  i,  a,  and  6,  but  per* 
haps  not  without  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  Sabbath  is  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  "the 
Bride,"  whom  by  the  use  of  this  psalm,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Sabbath,  they  are  supposed 
to  go  out  to  meet.  (Cf  v.  2.)  The  psalm 
consists  of  two  clearly  defined  portions;  (i) 
an  invitation  to  praise,  in  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  mercies;  (2)  a  solemn 
warning  applicable,  primarily,  to  the  Jewish 
Church  and  nation,  but,  as  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  testifies,  a  warning  to 
the  Christian  Church  also,  against  the  sins  of 
unbelief  and  disobedience.  The  connecting 
links  with  Ps.  xciv.  are  found  in  xcv.  i,  com- 
pared with  xciv.  2z ;  xcv.  7  compared  with 
xciv.  14,  23;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  desire  to 
enter  into  the  divine  presence  expressed  in  xcv. 
2,  6,  as  contrasted  with  the  desire  to  escape 
tlie  divine  observation  expressed  in  xciv.  7. 

1.  letussing]  "Exult," or  "shout  joyfully." 
In  this  verse,  as  in  'v,  6,  an  outward  expression 
of  worship  is  required  of  the  faithful  in  the 
utterance  of  the  voice  and  the  bowing  of  the 
knees  (so  Calvin,  in  loc). 

2.  Let  us  come  before  his  presence]  Rather, 
"  Let  us  go  forth  to  meet  Him,"  i.e.  anticipate 
His  presence.  Cf.  Ps.  Ivii.  8,  where  the  Psalm- 
ist is  represented  as  awakening  the  morning 
with  his  thanks  and  praise.  The  verse  may 
be  regarded  as  the  Christian's  reply  to  the 
inquiry,  "  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the 
Lord?"  Mic.  vi.   6,  and  it  is  illustrated  by 


Ps.  1,  23,  "Whoso  offereth  (lit.  sacrificeth) 
praise  (the  same  word  which  is  here  rendered 
thanksgiving  and  which  means  also  a  thank- 
offering  ;  cf.  Ps.  c.  I,  4,.  and  the  notes  in  loc.) 
glorifieth  me." 

psalms']  "Songs""  or  "hymns;"  cf.  a  S. 
xxiii.  I. 

3.  abon^e  all  gods']  Cf.  Ex.  xviii.  ii;  Pss. 
Ixxxvi.  8,  xcii.  8,  xciii.^  4,  xcvi.  4;  Jer.  x.  10, 
II.  The  LXX.  add  on  ovk  aTrwcrerai  Kvpios 
Tov  Xabv  avTov, 

4.  In  bis  band,  See]  Rather,  "  in  W  hose 
hand;"  or,  "because  in  His  hand,"  &c. 

deep  places]  Or,  "unsearchable,  unexplored 
recesses;"  here  probably  the  lower  places  of  the 
earth;  Sym.  KarcoTara  yfjs'^  Jer.  fundamenta 
terras ;  as  contrasted  with  the  higher  places  of 
the  second  clause. 

strength]  Or,  "heights,"  LXX.  ra  vxlrrj ; 
Jer.  altitudines  montium.     See  Note  at  end. 

5.  The  sea  is  bis]  Rather,  "Whose  is  the 
sea,"  or  "to  Whom  belongeth  the  sea." 

6-  let  us  ivorsbip]  The  word  means  "pros- 
trate oneself  upon  the  earth,"  in  accordance 
with  the  oriental  mode  of  adoration. 

our  maker]  A  comparison  of  this  passage 
with  Deut.  xxxii.  15,  18,  where  we  find  Jeho- 
vah spoken  of  as  the  Rock  of  Israel's  salvation 
(as  in  -z;.  i),  and  as  the  "  God  which  made 
him,"  seems  to  warrant  the  inference  that  it  is 
to  the  constitution  or  adoption  of  Israel  as 
the  people  of  the  Lord  rather  than  to  the  lite- 
ral creation  of  man  that  both  Moses  and  the 
Psalmist  have  reference.  (Cf.  Isai.  xliii.  zi, 
xliv.  2.) 

7.  For  he  is  our  God^^  The  argument  here 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  personal  relationship 
of  God  to  His  people  as  their  covenant  God. 
Cf.  Ps.  xlviii.  14.  The  identity  of  Jehovah, 
as  the  Great  King,  with  the  Covenant  Angel 
Who  went  before  the  Israelites,  cf  Exod.  xxiii. 
20 — 23,  ("Beware  of  Him,  and  obey  His 
voice ;"  and  again,  "  If  thou  shalt  indeed  obey 
His  voice,")  seems  to  be  clearly  implied  in  this 
verse.  Hence,  an  argument  for  the  worship  of 
Christ  as  the  Angel  of  the  Old  Covenant  with 
outward  and  inward  homage  is  derived  from 
this  psalm. 

Today,  &c.]  Or,  "This  day."  "Often  as 
they  were  faithless  the  'to-day'  sounded  ever 
anew"  (so  Tholuck,  in  loc).  Cf.  2  Cor.  vi.  2. 
The  position  of  the  word  gives  it  emphasis. 
The  apodosis  seems  to  be  wanting  (then  it 
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«  Fcbr.  3.  sheep  of  his  hand.    ''To  day  if  ve  will 
hear  his  voice, 

8  Harden  not  your  heart,  ^as  in 
the  ^  provocation,  and  as  in  the  day  of 
temptation  in  the  wilderness : 

9  When  your  fathers  tempted  me, 
proved  me,  and  saw  my  work. 


*Exod.i7. 

a.  7- 

Numb.  14. 
33.  &c. 
♦Heb. 
conten- 
tion. 


10  Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved 
with  this  generation,  and  said,  It  is  a 
people  that  do  err  in  their  heart,  and 
they  have  not  known  my  ways : 

1 1  Unto  whom    I    sware  in   my  ^  ^^b. 
wrath    ^  that    they    should   not  enter  i^^^'o: 

-'  enter  tn 

into    my    rest.  my  rest. 


shall  be  well  with  you),  according  to  the 
Masoretic  punctuation,  which  makes  the  divine 
voice  of  admonition  begin  in  the  middle  of  this 
verse. 

if  ye  '•Mtll  hear]  Rather,  "listen  to,"  or 
"obey."    See  Note  at  end. 

8.  Harden  not  your  heart]  The  hardening 
of  the  heart,  which,  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh 
(Ex.  vii.  3,  where  the  word  is  the  same  as  here), 
is  ascribed  to  God,  is  here  ascribed  to  man. 

as  in  the  pro'vocation^  &c.]  Rather,  as  at 
Meribah;  as  in  tlie  day  of  Massah. 
The  LXX.  has  cV  roi  TrapaniKpacrfia ;  so  also 
Heb.  iii.  8.  The  context  seems  to'  limit  the 
reference  to  the  event  recorded  in  Exod.  xvii. 
I — 7  which  took  place  at  Rephidim.  The 
Meribah  of  Num.  xx.  is  distinguished  from 
the  Meribah  of  Rephidim  as  Meribah-Kadesh ; 
and  it  is  the  Meribah  of  Ex.  xvii.  which  alone 
bore  the  double  name  of  Massah  and  Meri- 
bah.    (Cf.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  7.) 

9.  fVhen']  As  Deut.  xi.  6 ;  or,  "  where," 
LXX.  ov,  as  in  Num.  xx.  13;  Deut.  viii.  15  ; 
Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3.    Cf.  Heb.  iii.  9. 

and  saw]  Or,  "even  though  they  saw"  (or 
"had  seen").  Cf.  "yea  (or  although),  they 
may  forget,"  Isai.  xlix.  15. 

my  ivork]  The  LXX.  and  Heb.  iii.  9  have 
"  my  works."  The  difference  affects  the  punc- 
tuation only. 

10.  Forty  years  long]  In  Heb.  iii.  9  these 
words  are  connected  with  the  preceding  clause, 
but  in  the  17th  verse,  as  here,  they  denote  the 
time  during  which  God  was  grieved.  In  the 
Heb.  and  the  LXX.  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
division,  not  affecting  the  text. 

twas  I  grieved]  Or,  "moved  with  indigna- 
tion." LXX.  TTpoo-coxdia-a.  The  Heb.  future 
13  used  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  denote  that  which 
is  customary  or  continuous.  See  Ewald's 
*  Heb.  Gr.'  §  264  (Nicholson's  ed.) . 


fivith  this  generation]  Lit.  "with  a  genera- 
tion," i.e.  with  a  whole  generation. 

a  people  that  do  err  in  their  heart]  Lit.  "a 
people  of  wanderers  in  heart  (are)  they."  The 
same  word  is  used  Ps.  cvii.  4,  of  the  wander- 
ings of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert. 

atid  they  have  not  knonjon  my  nvays]  Or, 
"even  they  knew  not  My  ways;"  in  allusion 
probably  to  the  way  in  which  the  people 
were  brought  out  of  Egypt  and  led  by  the 
Angel  (cf.  Exod.  xiii.  17,  18,  and  xxiii.  20). 
The  word  "they"  is  emphatic. 

11.  Unto  whom]  Rather,  "  so  that "  (as  in 
Gen.  xi.  7)  or  "  wherefore."  The  four  verses  4 , 
5,9,  and  II,  begin  with  the  same  word,  which 
maybe  rendered  "when,"  "  where,"  "  so  that," 
or  "wherefore,"  according  to  the  connec- 
tion. Cf.  Gen.  xiii.  16;  Deut.  xxviii.  27. 
The  artificial  construction  forbids  rigorous 
uniformity  of  rendering.  It  may  be  observed 
further  that  the  last  four  verses  of  this  psalm 
begin  with  the  same  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

that  they  should  not  enter  into  my  rest]  Lit. 
"if  they  shall  come;"  the  common  form  of 
an  oath  in  Heb.  The  reference  is  to  the  funda- 
mental passage  Num.  xiv.  23,  "if  they  shall 
see  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers." 
Cf.  Num.  xiv.  30;  Deut.  i.  2s •>  xii.  9.  The 
rest  here  spoken  of  answers  to  the  land  in  the 
above  passages,  and  must  therefore  denote  a 
place  of  rest.  These  words  prove  the  typical 
character  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  same 
train  of  thought  is  expanded  in  Heb.  iii.  and 
iv.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
grounds  upon  the  renewal  in  this  psalm  of  the 
promise  and  the  warning  given  to  the  Israelites, 
the  inference  that  the  true  rest  promised  to 
the  faithful,  "God's  rest"  in  the  highest  and 
fullest  sense  of  the  words,  is  yet  future.  "  There 
remaineth  therefore  a  rest  (a-a^^aTiarfius)  to 
the  people  of  God."     iv.  9. 


NOTES  on  Psalm  xcv.  4  and  7. 


4.  It  is  probable  that  nSVin  is  transposed 
from  nyain,  and  that  it  is  derived  from  VQ^ 
"to  glitter,"  "appear  afar  off,"  "be  promi- 
nent," rather  than  from  flV*  "to  faint,"  or  "be 
weary  from  labour."  In  this  case  the  use  of 
the  word  in  reference  to  high  places,  as  ap- 
parent from  a  distance,  seems  easy  of  explana- 
tion. The  same  word  is  used  of  the  wild 
bull,  or  buffalo.  Num.  xxiii.  22,  xxiv.  8, 
apparently  in  the  sense  of  strength.  It  is  also 
used  in  Job  xxii.  25,  where  see  note. 


7.  If  the  optative  sense  of  the  particle  here 
employed  could  be  established,  the  words  might 
be  rendered,  "Oh!  that  ye  would  hearken  to 
His  voice!"  but  this  signification  is  extremely 
doubtful,  and  Exod.  xxiii.  22  seems  to  point 
to  the  other  construction,  as  in  the  A.V. 
This  construction  is  confirmed  by  Heb.  iii.  7, 
and  iv.  7,  2r)/ifpov  eav  ttjs  (ficovfji  avrov  clkov- 
crrjT€,  fxrf  aKKrjpvvTjre  ras  Kapdlas  Vfxwv :  where 
the  LXX.  version  is  followed  in  connecting 
the  two  clauses. 
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X  Chron. 
16.  S3. 


V.   I 
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PSALM  XCVI. 


I  A71  exhortation  to  praise  God,  4  for  his  great- 
ness, 8  for  his  kingdom,  1 1  for  his  general 
jtidgvient. 

^  SING  unto  the  Lord  a  new- 
song:  sing  unto  the  Lord,  all 
the  earth. 

2  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  bless  his 


o 


name;  shew  forth  his  salvation  from 
day  to  day. 

3  Declare  his  glory  among  the  hea- 
then, his  wonders  among  all  people. 

4  For  the  Lord  is  great,  and 
greatly  to  be  praised:  he  is  to  be 
feared  above  all  gods. 

5  For  all  the  gods  of  the  nations 


Psalm  XGVL 

This  psalm  has  been  rightly  designated  as  a 
missionary  hymn  for  all  ages.  Its  liturgical 
character  is  decisively  attested  both  by  in- 
ternal and  external  evidence.  Lt  is  entitled 
by  the  LXX.  "  A  Song  of  David ; "  and  if  the 
commonly  received  interpretation  of  i  Chro. 
xvi.  7  be  correct,  the  occasion  of  the  compo- 
sition of  this  psalm,  in  its  original  form,  was 
the  removal  of  the  ark  from  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  to  the  tent  which  David  had  pre- 
pared for  it  on  Mount  Zion. 

But  whether  the  psalm  was  originally  com- 
posed by  David  or  not  (a  point  which  i  Chro. 
xvi.  does  not  seem  absolutely  to  determine), 
there  is  ground  for  believing  that,  as  it  here 
stands  (and  as  with  slight  verbal  discrepan- 
cies it  is  found  in  i  Chro.  xvi.),  this  psalm 
is  the  production  of  a  later  period  than  that 
of  David.  For  (i)  the  LXX.  connect  the 
psalm  with  the  building  of  the  second  temple, 
intending,  as  it  vi^ould  seem,  to  denote  its 
adaptation  to  that  occasion,  (z).  The  sub- 
ject-matter and  the  phraseology,  more  parti- 
cularly the  anadiplosis  or  iteration  of  the  psalm, 
i.e.  the  repetition  of  the  same  words,  or  of 
the  same  phrases,  point  to  a  later  date  than 
that  of  David.  (3)  It  is  found  in  i  Chro. 
xvi.  in  close  connection  with  portions  of  the 
cvth,  cvith  and  cviith  psalms,  and  the  comr 
posite  psalm  of  praise  there  recorded  ends^ 
with  the  doxology,  slightly  varied^  which 
closes  the  4th  Book  of  the  Psalter.  Like  the 
preceding  psalm,  to  which  it  is  joined  in  four 
codices,  this  psalm  is  predictive  of  "the  gos- 
pel of  the  kingdom"  (S.  Matt.  ix.  zsyv  but,, 
whether  the  first  and  second  Advents  of  the 
Messiah  be  or  be  not  regarded  here,  as  in  other 
Old  Test,  prophecies,  as  parts  of  one  con- 
nected whole,  this  psalm  has  reference  to  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  as  David's  Lord,  not 
as  David's  Son ;  as  Jehovah,  the  Lord  and 
King  of  the  whole  earth;  not  as  the  "man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief." 

The  first  portion  of  the  psalm  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  strophes,  each  consist- 
ing of  six  lines.  The  remaining  portion,  be- 
ginning with  n).  10,  may  either  be  divided  into 
two  similar  strophes,  each  consisting  of  two 
verses,  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  irregular 
strophe  of  eleven  lines.  The  former  division 
is  the  more  natural  as  well  as  the  more  sym- 
metrical.    The  disorganization  of  the  stro- 


phical  structure  in  i  Chro.  xvi.,  as  well  as 
the  composite  character  of  the  whole  piece, 
seems  to  point  to  the  earlier  date  of  that  form 
of  the  psalm  which  is  preserved  in  the  Psalter. 
The  concluding  verses  of  the  psalm  abound 
with  allusions  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
The  phraseology  is,  for  the  most  part,  bor- 
rowed from  that  prophet,  and  the  repeated 
instances  of  iteration  remind  us  forcibly  of 
his  style. 

1.  The  opening  words  are  found  verbatim 
in  Isai.  xlii.  10.  Rashi  observes,  that  wherever 
the  expression  occurs,  "a  new  song,"  it  refers 
to  the  future,  i.e.  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah. 
It  is,  true  that  the  phrase  "a  new  song" 
occurs  in  Ps,  xl.  3,  which  is  ascribed  to  Da- 
\^id,  and; that  the  fuller  expression  "sing  unto 
Him  a  new  song"  is  found  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  3, 
but  the  phraseology  of  the  latter  psalm,  and 
its  mention  of  horses,  seem  to  point  to  a  later 
date  of  composition  than  the  time  of  David 
(see  note  on  xxxiii.  17).  The  "  new  song  "  is 
not  the  psalm  itself,  but  the  ascription  of 
praise  which  shall  ascend  from  a  regenerated 
world  at  the  Advent  of  Jehovah  predicted  in 
'v.  13.     (Cf.  Rev.  XV.  3.) 

2.  she^v  forth']  This  verb,  though  not  ex- 
clusively used  by  Isaiah,  is  employed  by  him 
in  a  distinctive  sense  as  denoting  the  procla- 
mation of  the  gospel.  (Cf,  Isai.  lii.  7,  Ix.  6.) 
(It  answers  to  the  Greek  word  ivayyikiC^aOe. 
The  title  of  the  gospels  in  the  Hebrew  New 
Testament,  corresponding  to  evayyekiovi  is 
derived  from  the  same  root.) 

from  day  to  day]  i.e.  "every  day;"  cf. 
Esther  iii.  7. 

3.  the  heathen]     Or,  "  the  nations." 

his  'wonders]  This  word  is  frequently  em- 
ployed with  reference  to  the  miracles  wrought 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness. 

all  people]  Lit.  "all  the  peoples,"  or  "na- 
tions." 

4.  For  the  Lord  is  great,  &c.]  The 
former  clause  of  this  verse  is  taken  verbatim 
from  Ps.  xlviii.  i ;  the  second  clause  seems  to 
refer  back  to  Ps.  xlvii.  2. 

greatly  to  be  praised]  i.  e.  worthy  to  be 
celebrated  in  festive  songs. 

all  gods]  Cf.  2  Chro.  xxxii.  15,  where  the 
singular  form  occurs. 

5.  For  all  the  gods  of  the  nations  are  idols] 
This   verse  shews  that  the  word  translated 
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are  idols:    but   the  Lord  made  the 
heavens. 

6  Honour  and  majesty  are  before 
him:  strength  and  beauty  are  in  his 
sanctuary. 

7  Give  unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  kin- 
dreds of  the  people,  give  unto  the 
Lord  glory  and  strength. 

8  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory 


"^due  unto  his  name:  bring;  an  ofFering:,  tHeb. 0/ 
and  come  mto  his  courts. 

9  O  w^orship  the  Lord  *  in  the '  gj;^.^«  ^a* 
beauty  of  holiness :  fear  before  him,  satutuary, 
all  the  earth. 

10  Say  among  the  heathen  that  ^the  *  p^.  93.  i. 
Lord  reigneth :  the  world  also  shall  be     ^^'  ^' 
established  that  it  shall  not  be  moved : 

he  shall  judge  the  people  righteously. 


"gods"  in  the  preceding  verse  is  rightly  so 
rendered,  and  not,  as  some  propose,  "  angels," 
The  word  rendered  "idols"  means  "power- 
less things,"  or  "vanities;"  not  as  LXX.  fiat- 
fxoj/ta ;  and  Jerome,  damonia.  It  is  used  more 
frequently  by  Isaiah  than  by  any  other  writer  ; 
cf.  ii.  8,  18,  20,  X.  10,  xix.  3.  The  state- 
ment is  similar  to  that  of  S.  Paul  in  i  Cor. 
viii.  4,  "  an  idol  is  nothing."  We  may  com- 
pare with  it  Isai.  xli.  34,  xliv.  9,  10.  The 
utter  vanity  and  incapacity  of  the  gods  of 
the  nations  is  contrasted  with  the  might  and 
majesty  of  the  Creator.  The  word  rendered 
"  nations"  is  the  same  which  is  rendered 
"people"  in  i;.  3;  or,  as  it  is  literally  trans- 
lated, "  peoples."  It  is  a  different  word  from 
that  which  is  rendered  "  heathen "  in  t^. 
3»  10. 

made  the  heavens']    Cf  Isai.  xlii.  5.,  xliv.  24. 

6.  Honour  and  majesty]  The  paronomasia 
of  the  Hebrew  is  lost  in  the  translation. 

Instead  of  "  strength  and  beauty  are  in  JTis 
sanctuary ^"^  we  read  in  i  Chro.  xvi.  27, 
"strength  and  gladness  are  in  His  place!'"'  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  Isai.  Ix.  13,  where  the  Gen- 
tiles are  represented  as  bringing  their  offerings 
into  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  the  two 
words  are  combined,  "  to  beautify  ih^  place  of 
my  sanctuary'^  where  also  the  verb  translated 
"  beautify  "  is  that  from  which  the  noun  here 
rendered  "  beauty  "  is  derived.  The  reference 
in  the  word  which  is  here  rendered  "  sanctuary  " 
(which  is  used  both  of  the  tabernacle  and  the 
temple)  is  clearly  to  the  earthly  sanctuary; 
and  hence  it  seems  probable  that  the  psalm 
was  composed  before  the  Captivity,  the  word 
rendered  "strength"  having  special  reference 
to  the  ark,  and  the  word  rendered  "before 
Him  "  having  a  similar  reference  to  the  She^ 
chinah,  or  manifested  glory  of  Jehovah  in  the 
most  holy  place ;  neither  of  which  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  the  secend  temple. 

7.  Gli<e  unto  the  Lord. ..glory  and  strength] 
i.e.  ascribe  to  Jehovah  glory  and  strengthen  a 
song  of  praise.  The  words  are  borrowwl  from 
Ps.  xxix.  I,  as  are  the  following  words  from 
the  next  verse  of  the  same  psalm.  The  sudden 
change  in  construction  is,  as  Dr  Phillips  ob- 
ser\es,  highly  poetical,  and  seems  to  imply 
that  this  and  the  following  verses  would  be 
taken  up  by  a  different  part  of  the  choir. 


8.  the  glory  due  unto  his  name]  Lit.  "the 
glory  of  His  name." 

bring  an  offering]  A  collective  singular,  in 
allusion  to  the  eastern  custom  of  bringing 
gifts  when  admitted  into  the  presence  of  kings 
and  rulers.  The  word  "minchah"  appears 
to  be  here  used,  not  in  the  restricted  sense  of  a 
vegetable  offering,  which  belongs  to  it  in  the 
Levitical  law,  but  in  the  more  comprehensive 
sense  in  which  we  find  it  used  both  in  Gen. 
iv,  3,  and  also  by  the  prophets.  Cf.  Ps.  cxli. 
a  and  note  in  loc. 

his  courts]  A  probable  indication  that  the 
psalm,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  here  found, 
was  written  later  than  the  time  of  David  ;  see 
note  on  Ps.  xcii.  13. 

9.  the  beauty  of  holiness]  The  quotation 
from  the  xxixth  ps.  is  here  continued.  There 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  f.  6,  where  the 
word  rendered  "majesty"  is  the  masculine 
form  of  that  here  rendered  "beauty,"  and 
the  word  rendered  "sanctuary"  is  derived 
from  the  same  root  as  the  word  here  rendered 
"holiness."  For  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
see  note  on  Ps.  xxix.  2.  The  beauty  of  ho- 
liness may  be  compared,  as  by  Dclitzsch,  to 
the  wedding-garment  of  the  New  Testament 
parable. 

fear  before  him]  Or,  "  tremble  beforc 
Him,"  as  Ps.  xcvii.  4. 

10.  Say  among  the  heathen^  &c.]  Rather, 
"  Say  among  the  nations,  Jehovah  is  King." 
Cf  Ps.  xciii.  I  (where  see  note),  also  xcvii.  i, 
xcix.  «.  An  ancient  gloss,  but  without  au- 
thority from  existing  MSS.,  or  ancient  ver- 
sions, viz.  OTTO  rov  ^vXov,  was  received  by 
S.  Justin  Martyr  and  others  as  a  genuine  por- 
tion of  the  text.  The  Psalmist  is  here  again 
carried  onward  by  the  inspiring  Spirit  into 
the  great  day  of  the  Lord,  and  calls  upon  the 
faithful  to  proclaim  the  personal  Advent  of 
Jehovah  and  His  assumption  of  the  kingdom. 

the  (world  also  shall  be  established]  Or, 
"the  world  also  is  stable,  or  is  established." 
This  clause  is  quoted  verbatim  from  Ps.  xciii.  i. 
It  looks  back  apparently  to  f.  5,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  the  heavens,  and  is  the 
link  between  that  verse  and  the  nth,  in  which 
mention  is  made  both  of  the  heavens  and 
earth.  We  find  the  order  of  this  and  some 
other  clauses  changed  in  i  Chro.  xvi. 
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11  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and 
let  the  earth  be  glad;  let  the  sea  roar, 
and  the  fulness  thereof. 

12  Let  the  field  be  joyful,  and  all 
that  is  therein :  then  shall  all  the  trees 
of  the  wood  rejoice 

13  Before  the  Lord  :  for  he  Com- 
eth, for  he  Cometh  to  judge  the 
earth:  he  shall  judge  the  world  with 


righteousness,  and  the  people  with  his 
truth. 

PSALM  XCVIL 

I  The  majesty  of  God'' s  kingdom.  7  The  church 
rejoiceth  at  God's  judgments  tipon  idolaters. 
10  A  71  exhortation  to  godliness  a7id  gladness. 


T 


HE  Lord  reigneth ;  let  the  earth 
rejoice;    let  the  ^multitude   offHeb. 


isles  be  glad  thereof. 


tnany,  or, 
great  isles. 


it  shall  not  be  moved]  Or,  "  it  is  unshaken." 
This  may  be  understood  of  exemption  either 
from  moral  or  from  physical  causes  of  disturb- 
ance ;  cf.  Ps.  xlvi.  5.    See  note  on  Ps.  Ix.  2. 

be  shall  judge  the  people  righteously]  Lit. 
*'  He  shall  judge  (or  He  judges)  peoples  in 
righteousness  or  equity,"  i.e.  He  shall  realise 
in  His  equitable  administration  of  the  world 
the  types  imperfectly  afforded  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Israel's  most  upright  judges;  cf. 
Gen.  XXX.  6,  where  the  same  word  (a  different 
word  from  that  in  1;.  13)  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  avenging  the  cause  of  Rachel.  It  means 
also  to  punish,  Gen.  xv.  14.  Cf.  Pss.  vii.  8, 
ix.  8,  Ixxii.  2. 

11.  Let  the  heai'ens  rejoice,  &c.]  Or,  "  The 
heavens  rejoice,  and  the  earth  exults  :  the  sea 
roars  and  its  fulness."  Cf.  Isai.  xlii.  10,  where 
the  last  clause  occurs.  As  the  whole  creation, 
both  animate  and  inanimate,  has  groaned  be- 
neath the  weight  of  the  curse,  so  shall  the 
whole  creation  partake  of  the  great  deliver- 
ance. Many  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  have  re- 
ference to  this  subject,  e.g.  xxxv.  l,  xlii.  10, 
xliv.  23,  xlv.  8,  xlix.  13,  Iv.  12;  and  S.  Paul 
(Rom.  viii.  21)  distinctly  asserts  the  same 
truth.  The  analogy  between  S.  Luke  xxi.  25, 
"the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring,"  and  the  se- 
cond clause  of  this  verse,  is  rather  apparent 
than  real.  A  closer  analogy  is  furnished  in 
Ps.  xcviii.  7,  where  the  same  phrase  occurs, 
and  is  shewn  by  comparison  vyith  'v.  8,  "Let 
the  floods  clap  their  hands,"  &c.  to  be  a 
sound  of  joy  and  exultation. 

12.  then]  Or,  "at  that  time."  The  word 
thus  translated,  as  in  Isai.  xxxv.  5,  6,  looks 
forward  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah's  Advent. 

all  the  trees  of  the  nvood]  This  seems 
evidently  borrowed  from  Isai.  xliv.  23  and  Iv. 
12. 

rejoice]     Or,  "  sing  joyously ;"  so  Dr  Kay. 

13.  for  he  cometh]  Or,  "is  come."  The 
words  rendered  "  He  shall  judge  (or  rather 
He  judges)  the  world  with  righteousness," 
are  taken  from  Ps.  ix.  8. 

Psalm  XCVII. 
The  key-note  of  this  series  of  psalms, 
"Jehovah  is  King,"  is  again  sounded  in  the 
first  verse.  The  subject  is  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  psalm,  viz.  the  personal  Ad- 
vent  of   Jehovah,    which    is    represented  in 


terms  borrowed  from  the  Pentateuch,  and 
from  those  earlier  psalms  which  describe  the 
Theophany  on  occasion  of  the  giving  of  the 
law.  All  nature  is  moved  at  the  divine  pre- 
sence. The  flames  which  once  lighted  up 
Mount  Sinai,  at  the  appearance  of  the  great 
King  enlighten  the  whole  world;  and  by 
them  His  enemies,  "who  would  not  that 
He  should  reign  over  them,"  are  consumed. 
The  heavens  which  now  proclaim  the  glory 
of  God  shall  then  attest  His  righteousness. 
His  glory  is  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
earth;  and,  whilst  the  worshippers  of  false 
gods  are  confounded,  Zion  rejoices  and  is 
glad;  and  all  nations  come  and  worship  be- 
fore their  King;  for  His  judgments  are  made 
manifest  (Rev.  xv.  4). 

Whether  the  quotation  \n  Heb.  i.  6  be 
from  this  psalm  or  not,  and  whether  the 
reference  of  the  writer  be  to  the  first,  or  to 
the  second,  introduction  into  the  world  of  the 
First-begotten  (see  note  on  -v.  7),  the  psalm 
itself  contains  conclusive  evidence  that  it 
reaches  forward  not  only  to  the  first  Advent  of 
Christ,  but  also  from  thence  to  "  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things."  (See  Bp.  Wordsworth 
in  loc.)  It  must  be  observed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  not  only  the  phraseology  of  this 
psalm,  but  also  the  analogy  of  other  psalms, 
suggest  the  probability  that  its  immediate 
occasion  was  some  ^reat  national  deliverance, 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  writer  to  com- 
memorate in  this  and  the  other  Liturgical 
Anthems  which  precede  and  follow  it. 

The  psalm  naturally  divides  itself  into  four 
strophes,  each  consisting  of  three  verses. 

The  connecting  links  with  Ps.  xcvi.  are 
numerous ;  'w.  i,  8  of  Ps.  xcvii.  answer  to  v. 
II  of  Ps.  xcvi.^  v.  3,  "before  Him,"  corre- 
sponds with  'V.  6;  1;.  4  with  v.  9,  where  the 
verb  rendered  "  tremble"  in  the  former  case, 
and  "fear"  in  the  latter,  in  the  A.V.,  is  the 
same  in  the  Heb.;  -v.  6,  "all  the  people  see 
His  glory,"  with  v.  3,  "declare  His  glory 
among  the  heathen ;"  'v.  ^  (where  the  idols 
are  contrasted  with  the  true  Elohim)  with 
'V.  s\  "v.  <),  "Thou  art  exalted  far  above  all 
gods,"  answers  to  "He  is  to  be  feared  above 
all  gods,"  'V.  4  of  Ps.  xcvi. 

1.  The  Lord  reigneth^  See  note  on  Ps. 
xciii.  I. 

let  the  earth  rejoice]  Or,"  the  earth  is  glad ;" 
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[v.  2 — 6. 


«  Ps.89. 
14- 

I  Or,  esta- 
blishttunt. 


2  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  him :  **  righteousness  and  judg- 
ment are  the  "  habitation  of  his 
throne. 

3  A  fire  goeth  before  him,  and 
burneth  up  his  enemies  round  about. 


4  His  lightnings  enlightened  the 
world :  the  earth  saw,  and  trembled. 

5  The  hills  melted  like  wax  at  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  at  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth. 

6  The  heavens  declare  his   right- 


not  the  land  of  Canaan  only,  but  (as  in  v.  11 
of  the  preceding  psalm,  and  as  further  explain- 
ed by  the  words  which  immediately  follow, 
and  by  'vu.  5  and  9)  the  whole  earth,  in- 
cluding both  the  animate  and  inanimate  crea- 
tion.   Cf.  Isai.  xlii.  10 — 12. 

let  the  multitude  of  hies  be  glad~\  Lit.  "many 
isles  rejoice"  (cf.  Ps.  xcvi.  11).  The  word 
"many"  is  used  here  as  elsewhere  (Isai.  lii.  15, 
liii.  12  ;  cf.  Rom.  v.  15,  19  ;  Heb.  ix.  28)  for 
all.  The  Hebrew  writers  appear  to  have  used 
the  word  rendered  isles  to  denote  all  those 
countries  which  were  separated  from  them- 
selves by  the  sea.  (Cf.  Gen.  x.  5,  and  the 
note  on  it;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10;  Isai.  xli.  i,  5,  xlii. 

4,  10,  12,  xlix.  I  ;  Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxxi.  10.) 
Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles  became 
synonymous  with  the  Gentile  world,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  Isai,  xlii.  4,  "the 
isles  shall  wait  for  His  law,"  is  explained  in 

5.  Matt.  xii.  21  by  the  words  "in  His  name 
shall  the  Gentiles  trust."  This  is  indicated  also 
by  the  parallelisms  which  are  found  in  several  of 
the  passages  to  which  reference  is  made  above. 

2.  Clouds  and  darkness']  The  same  words, 
as  also  "  fire,"  which  occurs  in  1;.  3,  are 
found  in  Deut.  iv.  11,  and  v.  22,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai.  In  the  former  of  these  passages  another 
Hebrew  word  occurs  which  is  translated 
"darkness,"  and  the  word  which  is  used  here 
is  there  rendered  "thick  darkness."  C£  Exod. 
xix.  16,  18;  Ps.  xviii.  9,  11,  12.  Clouds  and 
darkness  do  not  belong  to  the  divine  nature, 
but  are  characteristic  of  the  divine  dispen-^ 
sations.  "  God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no 
darkness  at  all;"  but  "  His  way  is  in  the  sea, 
and  His  path  in  the  great  waters:  and  His 
footsteps  are  not  known." 

the  habitation  of  his  throne]  Rather,  ^'^the 
foundation  or  basis  of  His  throne,"  i.e.  on, 
which  His  throne  rests.  The  words  are  taken 
from  Ps.  Ixxxix.  14.   Cf.  Ps.  civ.  5  ;  Ezra  ii.  68. 

3.  Afre]  Rather,  "  Fire,"  by  which  God  is 
represented,  ("our  God  is  a  consuming  fire,") 
or  "  lightning."  Cf.  Exod.  ix.  23,  and  the  foot- 
note in  loc;  also  S.  Matt  xxiv.  27.  A  similar 
expression  occurs  in  Ps.  1. 3.  The  same  order 
of  events  is  marked  in  both  psalms.  In  Ps.  1. 
we  read  first  of  the  devouring  fire  (1;.  3), 
and  then  of  the  gathering  together  of  the 
saints  {y.  s)-  In  this  psalm  we  find  first 
a  description  of  the  destruction  of  the  enemies 
(t.  3),  and  then  of  the  rejoicing  of  Zion 
ly.  8).     Our  Lord  confirms  both  the  general 


truth  of  the  prediction,  and  also  the  order  of 
the  events  foretold  in  both  psalms,  when,  in 
His  prophecy  of  the  end  of  the  world,  He 
thus  describes  the  command  which  will  be 
given  to  the  reapers,  "  Gather  ye  together 
first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles 
to  bum  them :  but  gather  the  wheat  into  my 
bam"  (S.  Matt.  xiii.  30). 

4.  His  lightnings  enlightened^  &c.]  Or, 
"  have  enlightened."  The  Psalmist  describes 
the  scene  as  if  actually  present  to  his  view. 
The  same  expression  occurs  in  Ps.  Ixxvii. 
18,  in  connection  with  the  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea  (cf.  Hab.  iii.  throughout).  Our 
Lord  confirms  this  prediction  also  in  the 
description  of  His  own.  Advent  (S.  Luke  xvii. 
24). 

5.  The  hills  melted  like  wax,  &c.]  Or,  "  are 
molten."  Cf.  Mic.  i.  4.  The  frequent  allu- 
sions in  this  series  of  psalms  to  the  convul- 
sions of  the  earth,  as  in  i;.  4,  and  in  this  verse 
to  the  melting  of  the  hills,  suggest  the  idea 
that  some  great  earthquake,  like  that  in  the 
days  of  king  Uzziah,  was  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  the  writer  (cf.  Amos  i.  i).  Other  passages 
in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  connect  the 
levelling  of  the  mountains  with  the  personal 
Advent  of  the  Lord,  as  e.g,  Isai.  xl.  4,  5,  and 
Zech.  xiv.  4,  5,  where  express  reference  is 
made,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  great 
earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah.  (See  Ex- 
cursus on  this  series  of  psalms.) 

at  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  &c.]  Rather, 
"by  reason  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  of 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth."  The  double  appellation  probably  de- 
notes the  Advent  of  the  Lord  in  His  twofold 
aspect — both  as  the  Judge  and  also  as  the 
Avenger — to  judge  and  to  take  vengeance  on 
His  enemies,  to  judge  and  to  avenge  the  cause 
of  His  people.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
few  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which 
the  predictions  of  the  Advent  of  the  promised 
Messiah  and  of  Jehovah  Himself  no  longer 
run,  as  they  do  for  the  most  part,  in  parallel 
lines,  but  converge  to  one  point.  (See  De- 
litzsch  on  Isai.  xl.  10,  and  Introd.  to  the 
Psalter,  §18.^  Cf.  Isai.  xxviii.  16.  The  phrase 
"  Lord  of  tne  whole  earth"  occurs  elsewhere 
only  five  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz. 
Josh.  iii.  II,  13;  Mic.  iv.  13;  and  Zech.  iv. 
14,  vi.  5.  The  frill  expression  would  be,  "by 
reason  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  by  reason 
of  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth,"  i.e.  of  the  earth  now  completely 
reduced  into  obedience  to  His  sceptre. 
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eousness,  and  all  the  people  see  his 
glory. 

7  '^Confounded  be  all  they  that 
Lev'!' 26. 1,  serve  graven  images,  that  boast  them- 
Hebr.  1 6.'  selves  of  idols :   worship   him,  all  ye 

gods. 

8  Zion  heard,  and  was  glad;  and 
the  daughters  of  Judah  rejoiced  be- 
cause of  thy  judgments,  O  Lord. 


9  For  thou,  Lord,  art  high  above 
all  the  earth:  thou  art  exalted  far 
above  all  gods. 

10  Ye  that  love  the  Lord,  ^hate^Ps.  34. 
evil :   he  preserveth  the  souls  of  his  Amoss.  15. 
saints;  he  delivereth  them  out  of  the  ^°">"-9- 
hand  of  the  wicked. 

1 1  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous, 
and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart. 


6.  The  hewvens  declare  his  righteousness] 
Rather, ' '  have  declared."  The  same  expression 
occurs  in  Ps.  1.  6.  It  may  refer  to  some  superna- 
tural attestation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  J  udge. 

all  the  people  see  his  glory \  Rather,  "  all  the 
peoples,  or  nations  have  seen  his  glory."  Pre- 
suming that  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  were  com- 
posed before  this  psalm  (see  Excursus),  these 
words  are  the  echo  of  many  passages  in  those 
prophecies  in  which  the  universal  manifesta- 
tion of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  at  His  second 
Advent  is  foretold  in  almost  identical  terms, 
as  e.g.  xl.  5,  "The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together; "  and 
Ixvi.  18,  "I  will  gather  all  nations  and  tongues, 
and  they  shall  come  and  see  My  glory." 

7.  Confounded  be  all  they,  &c.]  Rather, 
"Ashamed  are  (or,  be)  all  they,  the  worship- 
pers of  images,  who  boast  themselves  of  idols  (or 
idol-gods)."  The  verbal  resemblance  to  Isai. 
xlii.  17,  and  xliv.  9,  should  be  observed.  Cf. 
Jer.  X.  14.  S.  Augustine,  in  his  commentary 
on  this  passage,  thus  describes  the  confusion 
of  idolaters  in  his  own  day:  "  Erubescant 
qui  adorant  lapides,  quia  lapides  illi  raortui 
crant,  nos  vivum  lapidem  invenimus  !...Dimit- 
tunt  templa,  currunt  ad  ecclesias.  Confun- 
dantur  omnes  qui  adorant  sculptilia.  Adhuc 
quiErunt  adorare  sculptilia,  noluerunt  deserere 
idola,  deserti  sunt  ab  idolis."  The  same  con- 
fusion, as  some  think,  is  yet  more  graphically 
described  in  Rev.  vi.  12 — 17. 

(worship  him,  all  ye  gods']  This  clause  may  be 
rendered  imperatively,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  "  Bow 
down  before  Him,  all  ye  gods,"  or  affirma- 
tively, "All  gods  have  bowed  down  before 
Him."  The  LXX.  read  Trpocncvv^aare  avra 
TTavTcs  ayyeXoi  avTov.  The  Vulg.,  "  Adorate 
cum  angeli  ejus."  The  Syr.  also  understands 
the  passage  of  the  angels.  Both  usage  and 
context,  however,  seem  opposed  to  this  inter- 
pretation. As  regards  usage,  there  seems  to 
be  no  clear  instance  in  which  the  word  Elohim 
is  employed  to  denote,  as  its  primary  signifi- 
cation, the  angels.  (See  note  on  Ps.  viii.  5.) 
As  regards  the  context,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  allusion  here  (as  in  Pss.  xcv.  3,  xcvi.  5, 
and  n).  9  of  this  psalm)  is  primarily  to  those 
cosmical  powers  which  had  been  deified  not 
only  in  the  Gentile  world,  but  also  by  many 
of  the  Jews,  who,  at  all  periods  of  their  his- 
tory before  the  Captivity,  were  prone  to  lapse 


into  idolatry.  Cf.  Acts  vii.  4a  (to  which 
early  idolatrous  worship  there  is  no  reference 
in  the  Pentateuch);  also  a  K.  xxi.  2,1  5'-,  Jer. 
xix.  13 ;  Zeph.  i.  5.  Jerome  renders  the  clause 
thus :  Adorate  eum  omnes  dii.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  angels  may  have  become  the 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship  in  the  days 
of  the  Psalmist,  there  seems  to  be  no  suf- 
ficient reason  for  excluding  a  reference  to 
them  in  this  place,  in  support  of  which  re- 
ference Heb.  i..  6  may  be  urged,  which  (if 
not  taken  from  the  addition  found  in  all 
codices  of  the  LXX.  to  Deut.  xxxii.  43)  is 
a  direct  quotation  from  this  verse.  The 
words  with  which  the  citation  is  introduced, 
if  the  reference  be  to  this  psalm,  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  its  interpretation.  Dr 
Kay  renders  them  thus:  "When  He  again 
introduces  His  First-born  into  the  world. 
He  says:"  words  which,  as  has  been  fully 
shewn  by  Delitzsch  and  others,  must  be  re- 
ferred, both  on  grammatical  and  exegetical 
grounds,  not  to  the  Incarnation,  but  to  the 
Second  Advent. 

8.  Zion  heard,  and  <was  glad]  These  words 
are  borrowed  almost  verbatim  from  Ps.  xlviii. 
II.  They  describe  in  glowing  terms  the  joy 
of  the  Church  at  the  coming  of  her  Lord; 
in  accordance  with  His  own  words  as  re- 
corded in  S.  Luke  xxi.  28,  "  Then  look  up,  and 
lift  up  your  heads;  for  your  redemption  draw- 
eth  nigh."  The  very  same  verbs  which  are 
used  m  n^.  i,  to  denote  the  joy  of  the  earth 
at  large,  are  here  employed  as  descriptive  of 
that  of  Zion. 

9.  high  above  all  the  earth]  These  words 
are  taken  verbatim  from  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  18.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  "  Most  High,"  and  the  word 
translated  "Thou  art  exalted,"  are  cognate  in 
their  etymology.     Cf.  Ps.  xlvii.  2,  9. 

10.  hate  e-vil,  &c.]  The  promised  deliver- 
ance of  Jehovah  is  a  reason  for  the  hatred 
and  avoidance  of  evil.  Cf.  Pss.  xxxiv.  14,  16, 
21,  xxxvii.  27,  28. 

he  preser'veth,  &c.]  Or,  if  the  accentuation 
be  disregarded,  "  He  Who  preserveth  the  souls 
of  His  saints  will  deliver  them  from  the  hand 
of  the  wicked."     So  Delitzsch. 

11.  Light  is  so<wn  for  the  righteous]  The 
LXX.  has  ai/eVetXe,  i.e.  is  sprung  up.     This 
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12  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  ye  right- 
i Or, iaf A^cous't  and  give  thanks  'at  the  remem- 


mtmorial. 


brance  of  his  holiness. 

PSALM  XCVIII. 

I    The  psalmist  exhorteth  the  Jtivs,  4  the  Gen- 

tilesy  7  and  all  the  creatures  to  praise  God, 

A  Psalm. 

OSING  unto  the  Lord  a  new- 
song;  for  he  hath  done  mar- 


vellous things:  his  right  hand,  and 
his  holy  arm,  hath  gotten  him  the 
victory. 

2  ^  The  Lord  hath  made  known  « isai  52 
his  salvation :  his  righteousness  hath  ^°" 

he   "openly  shewed    in  the  sight  of  "Or. 
the  heathen. 

3  He  hath  remembered  his  mercy 
and  his    truth    toward  the  house  of 


revealed. 


is  based  on  a  different  reading  (mt,  instead 
of  y^T),  which  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  parallel  passage  in  Ps.  cxii.  4.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  necessity  for  chang- 
ing the  received  text,  which  contains  a  beau- 
tiful and  expressive  figure.  Cf.  Prov.  xi.  18 ; 
Hos.  viii.  7,  x.  12 ;  S.  James  iii.  18.  The  light, 
now  sown  for  the  righteous,  shall  spring  up 
in  that  day,  when  unto  those  that  fear  His 
name  "  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  arise 
with  healing  in  His  wings."  Cf.  "  Et  jam 
prima  novo  spargebat  lumine  terras,"  'Jkn.' 
IV.  584 ;  also,  "  spargit  lumine  terras,"  Lucret. 
11.  143,  and  "lumine  conserit  arva,"  ib.  an. 
Milton  also  uses  the  same  figure  of  the  dew  : 
**  Now  morn,  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  Eastern 
clime 

Advancing,    sow'd   the  earth   with  orient 
pearl."     '  Paradise  Lost,'  v.  i,  a. 

Hitzig  compares  Ki'Smrai  and  aKiBvarai, 
used  of  the  dawn  and  of  the  sun. 

the  righteous]  Lit. "  the  righteous  '(^lan) ;"  a 
collective  singular. 

12.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  &c.]  Cf.w.  i,  8, 
where  the  same  verb  is  rendered  "  be  glad," 
and  V.  II,  where  the  cognate  noun  is  ren- 
dered "  gladness."  The  first  clause  of  the  verse 
is  found  almost  verbatim  in  Ps.  xxxii.  11, 
and  the  second  clause  verbatim  in  Ps.  xxx.  4. 

at  the  remembrance^  &c.J  See  Ps.  xxx.  4 
and  Note. 

PsALM  XCVIIL 
This  is  the  only  psalm  of  the  series,  be- 
ginning with  the  93rd  and  ending  with  the 
99th,  which  bears  any  inscription  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  it  is  the  only  psalm  through- 
out the  Psalter  which  bears  as  its  inscription 
the  single  word  "Mizmor,"  i,e,  psalm.  The 
primary  meaning  of  the  verb  from  which 
mizmor  is  derived  is  to  cut  or  prune.  Men- 
delssohn says  that  "  it  is  right  that  it  should 
be  applied  to  the  song  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  musical  instrument,  in  the  case  where 
the  song  is  divided  by  means  of  this  accom- 
paniment into  different  portions."  The  clearly 
marked  division  of  this  psalm  into  three 
strophes,  each  consisting  of  three  vei-ses,  which 
was  probably  indicated  in  its  liturgical  use  by 
means  of  the  instrumental  accompaniments, 
confirms  the  probability  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  definition.  The  inscription  in  the  LXX. 
is  "A  Psalm  of  David."    In  the  Syriac  the 


inscription  is,  "Of  the  redemption  of  the 
people  from  Egypt."  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  is 
but  a  type  of  the  deliverance  promised  in  this 
psalm,  and  that  "the  new  song"  of  v.  i  is  not 
the  song  of  Moses,  as  recorded  in  Exod.  xv., 
but  "  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God, 
and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,"  Rev.  xv.  3.  The 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  psalm  are  taken 
from  the  96th;  and  the  resemblance  through- 
out is  so  striking  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  identity  of  authorship.  The  psalm 
abounds,  even  more  than  the  other  psalms  of 
this  series,  with  expressions  borrowed  from 
earlier  psalms,  and  from  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  especially  the  later  prophecies.  (See 
Excursus  on  these  psalms.)  Its  composite  cha- 
racter points  to  its  comparatively  late  date. 
Amongst  the  points  of  connection  with  Ps. 
xcvi,  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  Both 
psalms  begin  with  the  same  words.  The 
"marvellous  things,"  v,  i,  may  be  compared 
with  xcvi.  3,  where  the  same  Hebrew  word 
is  translated  "wonders:*'  the  words  "in  the 
sight  of  the  heathen,'''  or  "  Gentiles,"  v.  2,  with 
xcvi.  3:  the  "righteousness"  and  "truth"  of 
•w,  2,  3,  with  the  display  of  the  same  attri- 
butes foretold  in  xcvi.  13:  "Jehovah,  the 
King,"  v.  6,  with  xcvi.  10:  "Let  the  sea  roar 
and  its  fulness,"  v.  7,  with  the  same  expression 
in  xcvi.  11;  and  v.  9,  with  xcvi.  13,  with 
which  it  is  almost  identical.  The  subject  of 
this  psalm,  as  of  most  of  the  other  psalms  of 
this  series,  is  the  final  demonstration  to  the 
world  of  the  salvation  wrought  out  for  the 
people  of  God,  and  the  universal  acknowledg- 
ment by  its  inhabitants  of  His  righteousness, 
His  faithfulness,  and  His  majesty.  It  became 
a  part  of  the  daily  service  of  the  English 
Church  in  155  a  a.d. 

1.  a  new  song]     See  on  Ps.  xcvi.  i. 
mar-vellous  things']     See  note  on  Ps.  xcvi.  3. 
hath  gotten  him  the  'victory]   Ratlier,  "  hath 

wrought  deliverance,  or  salvation,  for  Him." 
Cf.  w.  a,  3,  in  which  the  word  rendered 
"salvation"  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as 
the  verb  which  is  here  translated  "gotten  the 
victory." 

2.  lAs  righteousness]  Equivalent  to  "  His 
salvation  "  in  the  parallel  clause,  as  in  the  later 
chapters  of  Isaiah. 

the  heathen]     Or,  "  the  nations." 


V.  4-8.] 
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Israel :   all  the  ends  of  the  earth  have 
seen  the  salvation  of  our  God. 

4  Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the 
Lord,  all  the  ■  earth :  make  a  loud 
noise,  and  rejoice,  and  sing  praise, 

5  Sing  unto  the  Lord  w^ith  the 
harp;  vi^ith  the  harp,  and  the  voice 
of  a  psalm. 


6  With  trumpets  and  sound  of 
cornet  make  a  joyful  noise  before  the 
Lord,  the  King. 

7  Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  ful- 
ness thereof;  the  v^orld,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein. 

8  Let  the  floods  clap  their  hands: 
let  the  hills  be  joyful  together 


3.  his  mercy  and  his  truth  toivard^  &c.] 
Rather,  "  His  lovingkindness  and  His  faithful- 
ness for,  or  on  behalf  of,"  &c.  Cf.  Ps.  cvi.  45, 
"He  remembered  for  them  His  covenant," 
/.  e.  to  fulfil  it;  also  S.  Luke  i.  54,  fivrjaBfjvai 
€X€ovs-"Tco  A^paan  koL  t<o  crrrep^ari  avrov '^ 
Avhere  it  seems  that  the  worcis  jjunjcrdtivaL  eXeouy 
rtu  ^A^paajx  should  be  joined  together,  and 
trie  intervening  w^ords  considered  as  paren- 
thetical. 

all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ha've  seen  the  sal- 
vation of  our  God~\  These  words  occur  ver- 
batim in  Isai.  lii.  10.  Cf.  Isai.  xlix.  6;  also 
Rom.  xi.  iz,  25,  26;  where,  as  in  this  verse, 
the  salvation  of  Israel  is  connected  with  the 
bringing  in  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles. 

4.  make  a  loud  noise"]  Or,  "break  forth 
into  a  loud  shout."  The  verb  thus  rendered 
is  used  in  this  signification  only  in  this  place, 
and  in  the  earlier  and  later  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  where  it  occurs  six  times,  viz.  xiv. 
7,  xliv.  23,  xlix.  13,  lii.  9,  liv.  i,  Iv.  12;  and 
in  each  place  in  conjunction  with  some  form 
of  the  word  rendered  "rejoice."  It  probably 
denotes,  as  Le  Clerc  (in  loc.)  has  observed, 
sounds  made  with  the  mouth,  as  distinguished 
from  instrumental  music,  and  is  therefore 
correctly  rendered  "break  forth  into  shout- 
ing." 

sing  praise]  Rather,  "  play,"  /.  e.  accompany 
the  song  with  the  music  of  the  stringed  and 
wind  instruments  described  in  'w.  5,  6. 

5.  the  'voice  of  a  psalm]  This  phrase  oc- 
curs elsewhere  only  in  Isai.  li.  3. 

6.  With  trumpets]  This  is  the  only  place 
in  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  which  the  Hebrew 
word  so  rendered  occurs.  They  were  ap- 
pointed to  be  used  only  by  the  priests  (see 
note  on  Num.  x.  8).  If  there  be  any  allusion 
here  to  their  original  use,  we  must  understand 
the  summons  to,  proclaim  the  praises  of  Jeho- 
vah with  the  trumpet,  as  an  indication  that 
this  psalm  points  to  a  period  when  the  ideal 
of  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  nation  of  priests 
shall  have  been  realised.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  his- 
tory the  trumpet,  as  well  as  the  comet  (see 
note  on  Num.  x.  2  for  the  distinction  between 
them),  was  used  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
not  only  by  the  priests,  but  also  by  the  Le- 
vites,  and  even  by  the  people,  as  e.  g.  by 
the  Levites,  at  the  bringing  up  of  the  arlc 
(i  Chro.  xvi.  42),  and  by  the  people  gene- 


rally, at  the  coronation  of  Joash  (2  K.  xi. 
14).  At  the  same  time,  the  distinctive  use 
of  the  trumpets  by  the  priests  seems  to  have 
been  partially  retained.  Cf.  2  Chro.  xiii.  14 ; 
Ezra  iii.  10;  Neh.  xii.  41.  This  use  of 
trumpets  and  comets  agrees  with  the  conclu- 
sion which  would  naturally  be  drawn  from 
the  character  of  those  instruments,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  confound  rather  than 
to  aid  an  ordinary  choir.  Their  use  on  occa- 
sion of  the  proclamation  or  coronation  of 
kings,  as  of  Absalom  (2  S.  xv.  10) ;  of  Solo- 
mon (i  K.  i.  34);  of  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  13);  and 
of  Joash  (2  K.  xi.  14),  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  words  "before  Jehovah  the  King," 
confirms  the  view  that  the  reference  is  to 
that  signal  assumption  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  Redeemer  at  His  second  Advent,  which 
is  the  subject  of  so  large  a  portion  of  ancient 
prophecy. 

make  a  joyful  noise]  The  verb  thus  trans- 
lated is  the  same  as  that  which  occurs  in  t;.  4, 
where  it  is  translated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
where,  as  in  other  places,  it  includes,  if  it 
does  not  primarily  denote,  the  shout  of  the 
human  voice  (cf.  Judg.  xv.  14;  i  S.  xvii.  20), 
which  often  accompanied  the  blast  of  trum- 
pets or  cornets.  Cf.  Ezra  iii.  10 — 13  ;  also 
•I  Thess.  iv.  16,  "with  a  shout,  with  the  voice 
of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God." 
See  Note  at  end. 

7.  Let  the  sea  roar^  and  the  fulness  thereof] 
Verbatim  from  Ps.  xcvi.  11  (where  see  note). 
Cf.  Ps.  xxiv.  I. 

the  m)orld^  and  they  that  d^ell  therein] 
Verbatim  from  Ps.  xxiv.  i.  The  word  ren- 
dered "world"  in  this  and  the  ninth  verse 
occurs  eight  times  in  the  other  books  of  the 
Psalter,  seven  times  in  this  fourth  book,  and 
nine  times  in  the  earlier  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 

8.  Let  the  floods  clap  their  hands]  A  bold 
metaphor  taken  from  Isai.  Iv.  12,  "and  all 
the  trees  of  the  field  (or  wood)  shall  clap 
their  hands."  The  change  of  two  letters  in 
the  word  translated  "floods"  would  convert 
it  into  the  word  translated  "forests"  in  Ps. 
xxix.  9.  There  is,  however,  neither  authority 
nor  necessity  for  the  change.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  transfer  of  the  figure  from  the  woods 
to  the  streams  is  very  striking— the  more  so 
when  taken  in  connection  with  Ps.  xciii.  3. 
There  may  also  be  an  allusion  to  the  closing 
of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  over  the  Egyp- 
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[v.  9—1. 


*rs.  96. 

»3- 


9  Before  the  Lord  j  *  for  he  com-     ness  shall  he  judge  the  world,  and  the 
eth  to  judge  the  earth :  with  righteous-     people  with  equity. 


tians.  Cf.  Ps.  xlvii.  i,  where  we  read  both  of 
shouting  and  of  clapping  of  hands ;  and  es- 
pecially 2  K.  xi.  I  a,  where  the  people  are  repre- 
sented as  clapping  their  hands  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Joash,  in  connection  with  the  blowing 
of  trumpets  already  noticed.  It  must  be  ob- 
sened,  however,  in  both  these  cases  that  the 
Hebrew  word  translated  "clapped"  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  employed  in  this  place.     The 


precise  expression  occurs  only  in  Isai.  Iv.  12. 
The  nearest  approximation  to  it  elsewhere  is 
Hab.  iii.  10,  "The  deep... lifted  up  his  hands 
on  high." 

9.  for  he  comet h"]  Rather,  "for  He  is 
come."  See  note  on  Ps.  xcvi.  13,  which  verse, 
with  the  exception  of  the  repetition  which 
occurs  there,  and  of  the  last  word,  agrees  ver- 
batim with  this  verse. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  xcviii.  6\ 


The  Jews  distinguish  between  the  mode  of 
blowing  the  trumpet  or  cornet  indicated  by 
the  Hiphil  form  of  the  verb  yil  and  that  in- 
dicated by  ypn.  The  former  they  consider  to. 
be  a  rough,  broken  sound,  as  though  the  root 
were  yjD ;  the  latter,  a  smooth,  equable  sound. 
It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  the 
sound  indicated  by  Vpn  was  a  single,  sharp 
blast  (not  a  blast  with  "  one  trumpet,"  as  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Num.  x.  4) ;  and  that  the  sound 
indicated  by  ynn,  i.e.  nyiin,  was  a  protracted 


blast,  or  a  succession  of  blasts.  This  expla- 
nation is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  use  of 
the  verb  V\>T\  and  the  noun  nynn  in  Num. 
X.  6,  lypn^  nynn,  i.e.  "  they  shall  blow  a  con- 
tinuous peal,"  or  "a  succession  of  blasts," 
and  of  the  two  verbs  in  the  following  verse, 
lynn  ^\  lypnn,  i.e.  "ye  shall  blow  one 
sharp  blast,  and  not  a  continuous  blast,"  or 
"a  succession  of  blasts."  See  note  in  loc.  Cf. 
also  Ps.  cl.  3,  5. 


PSALM  XCIX. 


THE  Lord  relgneth ;  let  the  peo- 
ple tremble:   he  sitteth  between 


\   The  prophet,  setting  forth  the  kingdom  0/ God     the     cherubims  •     let    the    earth     ♦  be  ^  H«^- 
in  Zion,  t^  exhorteth  all,  by  the  example  of    ^"^    cneruDims,    let    tne    carta      DC  ^^^^^^^ 


forefathers,  to  worship  God  at  his  holy  hill.  moved. 


PSALM    XCIX. 

This  is  the  last  of  that  series  of  royal  psalms 
(f  jr  the  c***  ps.  may  be  regarded  rather  as  the 
Doxology  which  closes  the  strain)  which  an- 
nounce the  fact,  and  which  describe  the  results, 
of  the  Advent  of  Jehovah,  and  the  third  of 
those  pss.  which  begin  with  the  watchword 
"Jehovah  is  King."  Its  connection  retro- 
spectively with  Isaiah's  vision  (Isai.  vi.),  and 
prospectively  with  Apoc.  xi.,  xiv.,  xv.  and 
xvi.,  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  has  been 
described  by  Delitzsch  as  "the  earthly  echo 
of  the  Seraphic  Trisagion."  It  might  perhaps 
be  more  correctly  described  as  the  actual  rea- 
lization of  that  state  of  blessedness  which  was 
foretold  in  the  Seraphic  song  heard  by  the 
prophet,  but  which  awaits  the  great  day  of  the 
Advent,  in  order  to  its  actual  inauguration; 
a  state  in  which  sin  and  the  curse  shall  be 
unknown,  and  the  earth  itself  shall  be  full  of 
the  glory  of  Jehovah,  as  its  universally  ac- 
knowledged Lord  and  King,  (Cf.  S.John  xii. 
41.)  This  glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem  and 
of  the  tabernacle  of  God  amongst  men  is  por- 
trayed in  imagery  borrowed  from  the  ritual 
of  the  Jewish  temple,  and  from  the  recorded 
dealings  of  God  with  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Samuel.  These  (cf.  Apoc.  v.  8 — 10)  may  be 
regarded  as   the   representatives  of  the  old 


Testament  Church,  or  of  the  converted  Jews 
as  a  nation,  or  of  the  general  assembly  and 
Church  of  the  firstborn  (see  Thrupp's  '  Intro- 
duction to  the  Psalms,'  11.  p.  148). 

The  two  chief  divisions  of  the  psalm 
are  clearly  marked  by  the  refrain  of  'w.  5 
and  9.  A  threefold  strophical  division  is  also 
marked  by  the  repetition  at  the  close  of  each 
strophe  of  the  same,  or  almost  the  same 
words;  "Holy  is  He"  {y.  3);  "Holy  is 
He"  (-v.  5);  "Holy  is  Jehovah  our  God" 
{y.  9).  Cf.  Apoc.  xvi.  5,  where  the  best 
reading  is,  "  Which  art,  and  wast,  and  shalt 
be,  The  Holy  One."  The  remarkable  corre- 
spondence of  Apoc.  xi.  15 — 18  with  this 
series  of  psalms,  and  with  the  xcixth  in  par- 
ticular, can  scarcely  escape  observation ;  and 
it  serves  as  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of 
several  portions  of  this  psalm  which  would 
otherwise  be  involved  in  much  obscurity. 

1.  Vse  Lord  relgneth']  See  note  on  Ps. 
xciii.  I. 

let  the  people  trembW]  Rather,  "the  peoples, 
or  nations,  tremble,  or  are  angry;"  LXX. 
6pyiC((T6(ji)<Tav\aol\  cf,  Apoc.  xi.  18,  Tutdinj 
<i}f)yi(rdr}aau. 

he  sitteth  between  the  cherubims"]  Rather  (as 
Ewald,  Hupfeld,  Hengstenberg,  &c.),  "(even) 
He  Who  sitteth  upon  (or,  dwelleth  between; 


V.   2 6.j 
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2  The  Lord  is  great  in  Zion;  and 
he  is  high  above  all  the  people. 

3  Let  them  praise  thy  great  and 
terrible  name ;  for  it  is  holy. 

4  The  king's  strength  also  loveth 
judgment;  thou  dost  establish  equity, 
thou  executest  judgment  and  righte- 
ousness in  Jacob. 


koly. 


5  Exalt  ye  the  Lord  our  God, 
and  worship  at  his  footstool;  for  »  he  "  ^^^ '^ 's 
IS  holy. 

6  Moses  and  Aaron  among  his 
priests,  and  Samuel  among  them  that 
call    upon     his     name ;    they    called 


upon    the 
them. 


Lord,    and    he  answered 


the  cherubim."  Cf.  i  S.  iv.  4 ;  a  S.  vi.  %  ; 
1  K.  xix.  15  ;  I  Chro.  xiii.  6  ;  Isai.  xxxvii.  16. 
These  words  either  define,  as  some  think,  the 
manner  in  which  Jehovah  reigns,  "He  reigns, 
sitting  upon  the  cherubim  ; "  or,  as  seems  more 
probable,  when  we  take  into  account  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  this  series  of  psalms,  and  especially 
'w.  2  and  5  of  this  psalm,  they  imply  that  He 
Who,  in  the  days  of  the  writer,  "dwelt 
between  the  cherubim,"  enthroned,  as  it  were, 
upon  those  mysterious  forms,  and  resting 
His  feet  upon  the  Ark  beneath  them  {y.  5), 
is  beheld  in  prophetic  vision  as  "reigning  in 
Mount  Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem,  and  before 
His  ancients,  gloriously."  (Cf.  'w.  %  and  5  of 
this  ps.  with  Isai.  xxiv.  23  ;  and  see  the  Ex- 
cursus on  these  psalms,  with  reference  to  the 
importance  of  this  verse  and  of  "w.  4, 5 ,  as  bear- 
ing on  the  chronology  of  this  series  of  psalms. ) 
let  the  earth  be  mo'ved']  Rather,  "the  earth 
is  moved,  or  quakes."  (The  apocopated  form, 
which  is  not  found  here,  is  generally  used  when 
the  imperative  or  optative  sense  is  signified ; 
cf.  I  S.  ix.  ao;  a  S.  xix.  37;  i  K.  xvii.  21 ; 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  21.)  There  is,  probably,  an  allusion 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  series  of  psalms,  to 
the  earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  the 
only  terror,  as  has  often  been  observed,  of 
which  the  edge  is  sharpened,  not  blunted,  by 
familiarity;  cf.  Isai.  xxiv.  19,  20,  "The  earth 
is  moved  exceedingly ;"  "The  earth  shall  reel  to 
and  fro  like  a  drunkard."  "  Terra,  quamdiu 
immota  fuerit,  sanari  non  potest;  quandovero 
mota  fuerit  et  intremuerit,  tunc  recipiet  sani- 
tatem"  ('  Breviarium '  sub  nomine  Hieronymi) ; 
cf.  Apoc.  xi.  19,  Ka\  creio-ixos' 

2.  The  Lord  is  great  in  ZionJ  The  refer- 
ence seems  to  be  to  some  signal  exhibition  of 
divine  power  and  favour,  in  and  on  behalf  of 
Zion,  which  shall  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
nations;  cf.  Pss.  Ixxvi,  i,  2,  xcviii.  3,  4  ; 
Isai.  xxiv.  23.  The  Lamb  is  beheld  by  S, 
John  (Apoc.  xiv.  i)  as  "standing  on  the 
Mount  Sion,"  when  the  "new  song"  {y.  3),  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  Pss.xcvi.  and  xcviii., 
is  sung.    Cf.  Apoc.  xi.  17,  Evxapiaroifxev  aoi. 

3.  Let  them  praise,  Sec.']  Or,  "They  shall 
praise."  The  epithets  "great  and  terrible "  are 
applied  in  Deut.  x.  17  to  Jehovah  Himself 

for  it  is  holy']  Rather,  "  Holy  is  He."  This 
rendering  seems  to  be  determined  by  'w.  5  and 
9,  as  well  as  by  the  fundamental  passage, 
Isai.  vi.  3,  which  also,  as  well  as  the  proba- 


bility that  the  words  are  a  response  of  other 
voices,  accounts  for  the  use  of  the  third  where 
we  might  have  expected  that  of  the  second 
person. 

4.  The  king's  strength  also,  &c.]  The 
construction  is  doubtful.  The  words  may  be 
rendered  as  follows:  "And  the  strength  (or 
might)  of  a  king  who  loveth  judgment  (cf. 
Ps.  xi.  7  ;  Isai.  Ixi.  8)  Thou  (even  Thou) 
hast  established ;  equity,  judgment,  and  right- 
eousness. Thou  (even  Thou)  hast  executed." 
(See  Note  at  end.)  Though  the  ultimate  re- 
ference seems  to  be  to  the  King  Jehovah,  Who 
shall  hereafter  fill  Zion  with  judgment  and 
righteousness  (cf  Isai.  xxxiii.  5),  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  immediate  allusion  is 
to  the  reign  of  the  Jewish  king,  whether 
Hezekiah,  or,  as  some  suppose,  Josiah.  The 
words,  "executed  judgment  and  justice,"  are 
used  as  characteristic  of  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon.  Cf.  2  S.  viii.  15  ;  i  K.  x.  9 ; 
I  Chro.  xviii.  14  ;  2  Chro.  ix.  8  ;  also  Isai. 
xxxiii.  5. 

5.  at  his  footstool]  The  word  trans- 
lated "footstool"  occurs  only  in  five  other 
places.  In  two  of  these  (viz.  Ps.  ex.  i,  and 
Isai.  Ixvi.  i)  it  is  used  figuratively,  of  the 
enemies  of  Jehovah,  and  of  the  earth ;  in  tha 
other  places  (viz.  i  Chro.  xxviii.  2 ;  Ps.  cxxxii. 
7,  and  Lam.  ii.  i)  it  seems  to  be  employed  to 
denote  the  ark.  That  this  is  the  reference 
here  is  rendered  more  probable  from  Apoc.  xi. 
19,  Koi  M(l)dr]  7]  Ki^wrns  rrjs  8La6i]Kr]s  rod 
Kvpiov  (or  avTov).  Cf.  Isai.  Ix.  13,  "the 
place  of  My  feet,"  where  also  allusion  seems 
to  be  made  to  the  ark,  though  ultimate  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  earth  itself;  also 
Ezek.  xliii.  7,  "the  place  of  the  soles  of  My 
feet."  The  preposition  translated  "at"  pro- 
bably means  here  "towards."  (Cf.  i  K.  viii. 
30,  38,  42;  also  Dan.  vi.  10,  and  ix.  3.)  Al- 
lusion, however,  may  be  made  to  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement,  when  the  High-priest, 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole  nation, 
carried  the  confessions  and  worship  of  the 
people  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  to  the 
ark  and  its  mercy-seat. 

for  he  is  holy]  Rather,  "Holy  is  He,"  as 
in  t;.  3.  The  response  does  not  admit  of  the 
"  for  "  of  the  A.  V.,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Hebrew. 

6.  they  called,  &c.]  Lit.  "calling  upon 
Jehovah,  and  He  answers  them."     The  sub- 
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[v.  7—9. 


7  He  spake  unto  them  in  the  cloudy- 
pillar:  they  kept  his  testimonies,  and 
the  ordinance  that  he  gave  them. 

8  Thou  answeredst  them,  O  Lord 
our  God :  thou  wast  a  God  that  for- 


gavest  them,  though  thou  tookest  ven- 
geance of  their  inventions. 

9  Exalt  the  Lord  our  God,  and 
worship  at  his  holy  hill ;  for  the  Lord 
our  God  is  holy. 


stitution  in  the  A  .V.  of  the  past  tense  for  the 
present  conveys  to  the  mind  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent idea  from  that  which  may  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist.  These  verses  may 
contain  either  a  description  of  the  present 
worship  of  the  redeemed  Church,  of  which 
Moses,  Aaron,  and  Samuel  are  the  chosen 
representatives  (see  the  introduction);  or  a 
predictive  representation  of  the  combined  wor- 
ship of  the  risen  saints,  and  of  those  who  shall 
be  Christ's  at  His  coming,  in  that  great  day 
of  His  appearing  which  the  psalm  describes. 
In  the  latter  case  the  saints  will  all  have  become 
kings  and  priests  unto  God  (Rev.  v.  lo);  and 
Moses,  who  exercised  priestly  functions,  as  in 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  (Ex.  xxiv.  8),  in  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lev.  viii. 
6 — 13),  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  furniture 
of  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xl.  2^—27),  and  Samuel, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  discharged  other  func- 
tions than  those  assigned  to  the  Levites  (i  S.  ii. 
18, 19,  and  note  in  loc),  as  well  as  Aaron,  the 
High-priest,  standing  amongst,  or  pre-eminent 
amongst  their  brethren  (see  note  on  Ps.  xciv.  8), 
may  be  considered  as  representing  the  Church 
in  its  priestly  character.  All  these  were  mighty 
in  prayer  and  intercession;  Moses  (cf.  Exod. 
xvii.  II  sq.,  xxxii.  31,  32);  Aaron  (cf.  Num. 
xvi.  48,  when  he  stood  between  the  living  and 
the  dead);  Samuel  (cf.  i  S.  vii.  8,  9,  and  note 
in  loc,  xii.  18,  and  Jer.  xv.  i,  where  Moses  and 
Samuel  are  mentioned  together) :  but  whereas, 
in  the  cases  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  priestly 
functions  seemed  peculiarly  to.  distinguish 
them,  so,  in  the  case  of  Samuel,  the  character 
of  a  man  mighty  in  prayer  is  that  which 
pre-eminently  belongs  to  him.  A  comparison 
of  these  verses  with  Apoc.  xi.  16 — 18  strongly 
confirms  the  view  here  taken  that  the  reference 
is  to  the  Theophany.  It  should  be  observed, 
moreover,  that  the  "Song  of  Moses,  the  ser- 
vant of  God,"  is  addressed  to  the  "  King  of 
the  nations,''''  according  to  the  best  readings ; 
and  that  the  several  clauses  of  the  song  need 
only  to  be  compared  with  the  several  verses  of 
this  and  the  preceding  psalm  to  bring  out  the 
striking  correspondence  between  them.  Thus, 
e.g.,  we  may  compare  the  words  (i)  "  Who 
shall  not  fear  Thee  and  glorify  Thy  name  ? " 
with  "Let  them  praise  Thy  great  and  terrible 
name"  (xcix.  3):  (2)  "Thou  only  art  holy," 
with  "  Holy  is  He,"  and  "The  Lord  our  God 
is  holy  "(xcix.  3,  5,  9):  (3)  "  Thy  judgments 
are  made  manifest,"  with  xcviii.  9,  xcix.  4, 
&c.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
word  here  rendered  "priests"  is  used  also  to 
designate  secular  officers,  or  princes.    See  a  S. 


viii.  18  compared  with  i  Chro.  xviii.  17 ;  also 
a  S.  XX.  26;  2  K.  X.  II ;  and  Job  xii.  19. 

7.  He  spake  unto  them  in  the  cloudy  pillar] 
The  Old  Testament  imagery  is  still  preserved, 
as  denoting  the  near  access  of  the  saints  to  God, 
and  their  admission  into  the  same  intimate 
communion  with  Him  into  which  Moses  was 
admitted  of  old;  cf.  Ezek.  xxx.  3,  where 
"the  day  of  the  Lord,"  which  is  also  "the  time 
of  the  heathen,"  or  Gentiles,  is  described  as  a 
"day  of  cloud."  When  thus  interpreted, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  inclusion,  not 
only  of  Aaron,  but  also  of  Samuel,  amongst 
the  number  of  those  thus  highly-favoured. 
When  understood,  on  the  other  hand,  as  re- 
ferring to  the  past  history  of  Israel,  the  in- 
clusion of  Samuel  creates  a  difficulty,  unless, 
as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  refer- 
ence is  restricted  to  the  former  clause  of  the 
verse.  Even  then,  however,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  speaking  to  Aaron  recorded  in 
Num.  xii.  5 — 8,  when  the  Lord  "  came  down 
in  the  pillar  of  the  cloud,"  was  in  the  form  of 
rebuke.  Moreover,  Lev.  xvi.  2  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that  God's  will 
was  ordinarily  communicated  to  Aaron  in  the 
pillar  of  cloud.  The  cloud  under  the  New,  as 
under  the  Old,  Testament  dispensation  is  still 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  and  symbol  of  the 
divine  presence,  as  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration (S.  Luke  ix.  34,  35),  and  of  Ascen- 
sion (Acts  i.  9).  It  will  be  so  also  at  the 
Second  Advent,  when  He  Who  was  received 
up  into  heaven  in  a  cloud,  "shall  so  come 
in  like  manner"  as  He  went  into  heaven. 
(Acts  i.  11;  I  Thess.  iv.  17;  Rev.  i.  7; 
xiv.  14.) 

they  kept  his  testimonies,  &c.]  The  tense  is 
changed,  and  the  reference  is  clearly  to  the 
past,  just  as  in  Rev.  vii.  14,  15,  "They 
civashed  their  robes,  and  made  them  <wh'ite  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb:  therefore  are  they 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  ser've  Him  day 
and  night  in  His  temple." 

the  ordinance  that  he  gave  them']  The 
words  may  be  rendered,  "  And  He  gave  them 
a  decree  or  a  statute ;"  cf  Exod.  xv.  25,  "He 
made  for  them  a  statute,"  where  the  same  word 
is  used  which  is  here  rendered  "ordinance." 

8.  thou  (ivast  a  God  that  forgavest  them, 
&c.]  Rather,  "Thou  wast  a  forgiving  God  to 
them,  and  (i.e.  and  yet)  taking  vengeance 
upon  their  inventions  (or  doings)."  God 
punished  Moses  and  Aaron  with  exclusion 
from   the  land  of  promise,  though  He  par- 
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doned  their  sins.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
His  anger  was  kindled  against  Aaron  (see  Ex. 
xxxii.  7 — lo  ;  and  Num.  xii.  9).  The  inter- 
pretation of  Kimchi,  who  refers  the  vengeance 
to  that  which  was  executed  against  Korah, 
Dathan  and  Abiram  for  their  doings  against 


Moses,  is  inadmissible.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  the  reference  may  be  generally 
to  the  sins  of  the  people. 

9.     at  his  holy  hiir\     Or,  "towards;"  see 
on  1;.  5 ;  cf.  Apoc.  xiv.  i. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  xeix 

Some  translate,  "And  they  shall  praise  the 
strength  of  a  king  who  loves  judgment,"  the 
verb  being  supplied  from  'u.  3.  The  inter- 
vention, however,  of  the  response  which 
concludes  that  verse  seems  fatal  to  this  in- 
terpretation. Another  possible  rendering  is, 
"And  strength  (belongs  to)  a  king  who  loves 
judgment."  Others  translate  as  the  A. V.,  fol- 
lowing the  LXX.  and  Vulg.;  but  this  render- 
ing is  open  to  the  obvious  objection  that  it  is 
the  king  himself;  and  not  his  strength,  which 
should  be  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb,  as  in 
Ps.  xi.  7.    Moreover,  the  rhythmical  structure 


of  the  verse  appears  to  be  broken  by  all  of 
these  renderings.  The  pronoun  is  emphatic  in 
both  clauses,  and  the  pronoun  with  the  verb 
following  seem  in  both  clauses  to  follow,  not 
to  precede,  the  object.  The  only  objection  to 
which  the  rendering  suggested  in  the  foot- 
note seems  justly  open  is  the  neglect  of  the 
accentuation.  Cf.  2  S.  vii.  13,  and  Ps.  ix.  7, 
where  the  throne  of  the  king,  and  that  of 
Jehovah,  are  said  to  be  established  (the  verb 
is  the  same,  I'lS),  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
king's  strength  is  here  said  to  be  esta- 
blished. 


PSALM  a 

I  An  exhortation  to  praise  God  cheerfully,  zfi^ 

his  greatness,  4  and  for  his  pozuer . 

A  Psalm  of  "praise. 


MAKE  a  joyful  noise  unto  the 
Lord,  +  all  ye  lands. 
2  Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness: 
come  before  his  presence  with  singing. 


t  Heb.  all 
the  earth. 


Psalm  C 

The  inscription,  "A  Psalm  of  praise,"  or 
"thanksgiving,"  marg.,.  describes  the  purpose  of 
the  psalm,  which  was  not  improbably  written 
for  a  festive  procession  to,  the  temple;  secu.  4, 
and  Ps.  cxviii.  19.  It  nearly  resembles  the 
early  part  of  Ps.  xcv..  (of  which  the  use 
doubtless  was  the  same),  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  series  of  Pss,,  of  which 
it  forms  the  fitting  conclusion.  The  words 
of  n).  5,  "For  the  Lord  is  good,"  &c.,  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  later  psalms,  cvi.  i,  cvii. 
I,  cxviii.  I,  cxxxvi.  i,  &c.;  and  would  seem 
to  have  been  used  commonly  as  the  burden  of 
psalms  of  praise  about  and  after  the  Captivity. 
See  Jer.  xxxiii.  1 1 ;  Ezra  iii.  11;  i  Mace.  iv.  24. 
In  I  Ghro.  xvi.  34  they  are  inserted  in  the 
psalm  of  thanksgiving  which  David  put  into 
the  hand  of  Asaph  and  his  brethren  (so 
the  A.  v.),  or  rather  the  psalm  used  in  sub- 
sequent times  on  occasions  similar  to  that  of 
the  settlement  of  the  ark  on  Zion.  They 
also  occur,  ^  Chro.  v.  13,  in  the  hymn  sung 
at  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple.  The  Chal- 
dee  paraphrast  describes  the  psalm  as  used 
upon  the  occasion  of  a  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving. See  Lev.  vii.  12,  also  2  Chro.  xxix. 
31;  Pss.  cvii.  22,  cxvi.  17.  Possibly  the  in- 
scription may  convey  this  import;  but  the 
contents  rather  suit  the  notion  above  given. 
In  the  Syriac  Version  the  psalm  is  entitled 
"A  psalm  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
to  the  true  faith." 

The  first  verse  is  a  summary  of  what  follows. 
It  calls  upon  the  whole  earth  (as  Pss.  Ixvi.  i, 
xcvi.  I,  xcviii.  4,  &c.)  to  rejoice  and  be  glad 


before  Jehovah,  on  account  of  His  mercy 
exhibited  to  His  chosen :  and  upon  His  chosen, 
to  serve  and  worship  Him  in  His  sanctuary, 
and  rejoice  before  Him,  as  created  by  Him  in 
a  peculiar  sense  and  selected  from  all  peoples 
as  His  own.  It  would  be  straining  the  import 
of  the  psalm  to  call  it  Messianic.  But  as  we 
hear  it  read  daily,  and  call  to  mind  the  num- 
berless Christian  hymns  founded  upon  it,  and 
sung  daily  by  all  denominations  of  Christians, 
we  may  surely  consider  it  in  a  real  sense  pro- 
phetical. The  psalm,  Delitzsch  says,  is  Je- 
ho'vistic:  it  foretells  the  future  universal  reign 
of  Jehovah :  it  instructs  all  peoples,  that  they 
have  an  interest  in  Jehovah's  sovereignty,  and 
in  His  choice  for  His  own  of  a  peculiar  people. 

1.  Make  a  joyful  wise^  &c.]  See  Ps.  xcviii. 
4,  where  the  same  words  occur:  also  Ps.  Ixvi. 
I,  where  Elohim  is  put  for  Jehovah.  The 
address  is  to  the  whole  earth  (see  the  marg.), 
all  people,  and  all  living  things;  see  Gen.  ix. 
15,  &c.  It  is  unnatural  to  suppose  the  per- 
sons addressed  in  the  next  verse  different; 
and  that,  after  calling  upon  all  living  things 
to  rejoice  before  God,  the  Psalmist  abruptly 
passes  in  'u.  a  to  His  peculiar  people.  It 
is  however  possible  that,  in  t.  4,  a  smaller 
audience  is  addressed ;  the  worshippers  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremony  of  the  day  may  be  called 
upon  to  enter  the  courts  of  Jehovah  with 
thoughts  suitable  to  His  service,  and  to  praise 
Him  for  His  doings  to  all  and  to  themselves. 

2.  come  before  his  presence"]  These  words, 
if  they  do  not  necessarily  presuppose  the 
manifestation  of  the  divine  glory  between 
the  cherubim  which  overshadowed  the  mercy- 
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3  Know  ye  that  the  Lord  he  is 
God :   /'/  is   he   that  hath    made    us, 

\2'we^e  '  •^"^   "^^   ^^   ourselves;   w^  ^r^    his 
*  people,    and    the   sheep   of  his    pas- 
ture. 

4  Enter  into  his  gates  with  thanks- 


giving, and  into  his  courts  with 
praise:  be  thankful  unto  him,  and 
bless  his  name. 

5  For  the  Lord  is  good  ;  his  mercy  ^  ^j^^  ^^ 
is  everlasting; ;  and  his  truth  endureth  severatiotr 

.  .,  o       .  and  gene- 

^to  all  generations.  ration. 


seat,  are,  at  least,  best  explained  on  the  sup- 
position of  its  existence:  a  supposition  which, 
if  correct,  affords  a  clue  to  the  time  of  com- 
position of  this  series  of  psalms,  and  restricts 
it  to  the  period  preceding  the  Captivity.  See 
the  Excursus  upon  Pss.  xci. — c. 

3.  Know  ye,  &c.]  As  Theodoret  explains, 
"Know  ye,  all  people,  by  infallible  proofs, 
which  He  has  exhibited  to  us,  that  He  is  God 
(Elohim)  alone.  It  is  He  that  made^  that  is, 
chose  us  out  of  all  peoples  and  made  us  His 
own  (Pss.  xcv.  6,  cxlix.  2  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  6, 
15;  Isai.  xxix.  23,  Ix.  21),  not  we  who  made 
or  chose  ourselves  (to  be)  His  people  and  the 
sheep  of  His  pasture." 

The  expression  '■'■not  nve  (who  made)  our- 
sel'ves''''  seems  harsh;  also  pointless  in  this 
connection.  The  marginal  reading,  which  is 
also  the  marginal  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  "He 
made  us,  and  His  we  are,"  gives  a  more  preg- 
nant sense.  See  Note  at  end.  It  is  further 
noticeable  that  this  verse  is  an  imitation  of 
Ps.  xcv.  7,  in  which  there  is  no  idea  such  as 
the  received  version  expresses. 

The  'Midrash'  (see  Delitzsch)  interprets  the 
verse  as  containing  a  forcible  antithesis  to  the 
words  attributed  to  Pharaoh,  Ezek.  xxix.  3, 
"My  river  is  mine  own  and  I  made  myself;" 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  place  should  not  rather 
be  rendered  (as  in  A.V.),  "My  river  is  mine 


own  and  I  made  (it)  for  myself;"  a  rendering 
which  suits  the  sentiment  of  1;.  9  of  the  same 
chapter:  also  the  turn  of  expression,  in  the 
two  places  supposed  to  be  antithetic  one  to 
the  other,  is  different. 

Kay  observes  that  Pss.  xciii.  and  c.  are  full 
of  parallelisms  to  Isai.  xl — Ixvi.;  and  the 
marginal  reading  is  supported  by  the  analogy 
of  Isai.  xliii.  i.  If  the  received  text  be  re- 
tained, the  verse  should  perhaps  be  rendered, 
"it  is  He  that  made  us;  and  we  were  not." 
(Sym.,  Rashi.) 

5.  For  the  Lord  is  good^  &c.]  A  senti- 
ment applicable  to  the  peculiar  people  first, 
and  next,  to  all  people.  "Jehovah  is  merciful: 
His  mercy  is  everlasting:  His  truth,  in  per- 
formance of  His  promises  long  since  made 
(Gen.  xxii.  15,  &c.),  remains  from  generation 
to  generation."  If  the  Psalmist  in  t.  4  ad- 
dressed a  peculiar  audience,  in  this  verse  he 
returns  to  the  far  larger  audience  of  i;.  i,  /.  e. 
to  all  living  things,  to  whom  the  promise  was 
first  made. 

This  psalm  contains  a  promise  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  winter  at  its  close  contains  the 
promise  of  spring.  The  trees  are  ready  to  buil, 
the  flowers  are  just  hidden  by  the  light  soil, 
the  clouds  are  heavy  with  rain,  the  sun  shines 
in  his  strength;  only  a  genial  wind  from  the 
south  is  wanted  to  give  a  new  life  to  all  things. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  c.  3. 


Many  Hebrew  MSS.,  the  Chaldee,  Jerome,  senm.  note:  the  'Masora'  reckons  fifteen  placrs 

Saadia,  &c.,  read  1^),  which  gives  the  marginal  in  which  vh  is  written  and  \^  ought  to  be 

interpretation  ;  and  the  two  readings  i"?!  and  read),  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  choose  of  the 

t6l.  are  so  commonly  interchanged  (see  Ro-  ^^^  readings  that  which  gives  the  better  sense. 


PSALM  CL 

David  inakcth  a  vow  and  profession  0/ godliness. 
A  Psalm  of  David. 


I 


WILL  sing  of  mercy  and  judg- 
ment: unto  thee,  O  Lord,  will 


Psalm  CI. 

This  psalm  throughout  breathes  the  earnest, 
sincere,  truth-loving,  lofty  spirit  of  David. 
It  may  have  been  written  when  he  com- 
menced his  reign  over  the  twelve  tribes  (2 
S.  v.  7 — 9),  and  first  occupied  the  city  of 
David.  The  Psalmist  speaks  as  a  king,  1;.  r, 
&c.,  and  markedly,  v.  8,  as  the  theocratic 
king.  He  proclaims  his  principles  of  living 
and  governing;  to  walk  uprightly  with  Je- 
hovah, i"v.  I,  2;  to  essay  no  evil  thing;  to 
banish  from  his  presence  all  wicked  doers, 
ev  il  speakers,  proud  ones,  slanderers,  deceivers. 


liars,  w,  4,  5,  7:  to  search  out  faithful  men 
to  dwell  with  him  and  serve  him,  v.  6,  and 
to  strive  with  his  uttermost  might  to  expel  all 
the  wicked  from  the  land,  and  from  Jehovah's 
city,  T'.  8.  The  psalm  is  one  of  the  very  few 
(see  Pss.  cxxvii.,  cxxviii.)  in  which  the  duties 
of  daily  life  are  described,  and  their  due  per- 
formance referred  to  Jehovah.  There  appears 
to  be  frequent  allusion  to  this  psalm  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  (xi.  20,  xxi.  4) :  the  tone 
of  it  and  of  Proverbs,  in  fact,  is  not  dissimilar. 
See  notes  on  Ps.  xv. ;  in  which  psalm  David 
states  the  conditions  of  acceptance  with  Jc- 
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2  I  will  behave  myself  wisely  in  a 
perfect  way.    O  when  wilt  thou  come 
unto    me  ?    I    will    walk   within   my 
house  with  a  perfect  heart. 
fHeb.  3  I  will  set  no  ^wicked  thing  be- 

*BdM  fore  mine  eyes:  I  hate  the  work  of 
them  that  turn  aside;  it  shall  not 
cleave  to  me. 

4  A  froward  heart  shall  depart 
from  me :  I  will  not  know  a  wicked 
'person. 

5  Whoso  privily  slandereth  his 
neighbour,  him  will  I  cut  off:   him 


that  hath  an  high  look  and  a  proud 
heart  will  not  1  suffer. 

6  Mine    eyes    shall  be   upon    the 
faithful  of  the  land,  that  they  may 
dwell  with  me :  he  that  walketh  "  in  "  Or,  /^. 
a  perfect  way,  he  shall  serve  me.  way!'' 

7  He  that  worketh  deceit  shall 
not  dwell  within  my  house:  he  that 
telleth  lies  ^ shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight,  t  Heb. 

8  I  will  early  destroy  all  the  wick-  'bTesra- 
ed  of  the  land;  that  I  may  cut  q<a^^''^"^' 
all  wicked  doers  from  the  city  of  the 
Lord. 


hovah :  here,  his  purpose  to  enforce  the  same 
as  king. 

1.  /  ^tll  sing,  &c.]  "My  theme,"  says 
the  king,  "is  mercy  and  justice;  addressed  to 
Jehovah  Whose  Spirit  inspires,  and  of  Whom 
alone  is  strength  to  sing  and  to  do."  Hengst- 
enberg  objects  that  the  theme  is  not  mercy 
and  justice,  which  are  the  attributes  of  God, 
but  integrity  and  a  good  purpose,  which  are  dis- 
tinctions of  man :  but  the  objection  seems  an 
over-refinement.  The  attributes  are  God's, 
but  they  may  be  imitated  at  a  distance  by 
man  (Micah  vi.  8;  Matt,  xxiii.  23),  and  are 
the  foundation  of  practical  virtue. 

unto  thee,  O  Lord,  ivill  1  sing]  Or,  "play 
upon  the  harp,"  or  "instrument  of  music." 

2.  I ^ill  behave  myself ,  Sue.']  Or,  "I  will 
give  heed  to  a  perfect  way,"  &c.  I  will  con- 
duct myself  wisely  and  uprightly,  in  the  path 
of  innocence :  O  when  wilt  Thou  come  to  me, 
and  aid  me?  The  latter  clause  is  illustrated 
by  Exod.  xx.  24.  David,  while  he  declares  his 
purpose  of  living  wisely  in  a  perfect  way,  re- 
collects many  a  sin  and  many  a  failure:  so 
asks,  or  rather  wishes,  for  Jehovah's  aid,  to 
live  according  to  his  purpose.  The  original 
words,  which  the  A.  V.  renders  with  the  in- 
terrogation, "O  when  wilt  Thou  come  unto 
me  ?"  are  represented  by  many  without  the  in- 
terrogation, in  which  case  the  sense  is  the 
same,  but  the  expression  less  pointed.  "When 
Thou  shalt  come  unto  me  (see  J  oh.  xiv.  43) 
and  assist  me,  I  will  walk  wisely  in  a  perfect 
way."  Tholuck  renders  the  words  thus,  and 
imagines  that  they  refer  to  David's  fearful  wish 
(2  S.  vi.  9),  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
to  bring  the  ark  of  God  into  the  city  of  David : 
as  if  he  said,  "When  Thou  shalt  come  unto 
me  and  dwell  with  me  and  bless  me  (as  Thou 
didst  bless  the  house  of  Obed-edom),  I  will 
walk  in  a  perfect  way."  But  the  more  general 
import  of  the  words  given  above,  suits  the 
context  better:  the  ark  of  God  (y.  8)  was 
probably  on  Mount  Zion  when  the  psalm  was 
written :  and  it  is  scarcely  allowable,  without 
a  distinct  authority  for  such  application,  to 
interpret  the  expressions,  "When  Thou  shalt 
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come  unto  me,"  or,  "  When  wilt  Thou  come 
unto  me?"  as  referring  to  the  coming  of  the 
ark  to  Zion. 

3,  4.  /  ivill  set  no  kicked  thing,  &C.] 
David,  in  dealing  with  such  men  as  Doeg, 
Gush,  &c.,  had  large  experience  of  slanderers, 
talebearers,  and  overweening  flatterers,  the 
pest  of  kings.  "  I  will  not  allow  any  wicked 
thing  (Heb.  a  thing  of  Belial,  see  Ps.  xli.  8, 
note),  worthless,  useless,  to  stand  before  mine 
eyes  (I.e.  as  a  pattern  for  imitation,  Ps.  xviii. 
22,  or  object  of  regard)."  "  I  hate  the  work, 
or  act,  of  those  that  turn  aside  from  the  right 
path;  it  shall  not  cleave  to  me,  I  shake  it 
off  as  a  poisonous  adder,"  Deut.  xiii.  17.  "A 
froward,  or  false  heart,  ill-omened  guest  (Prov. 
xi.  20),  shall  be  banished  from  my  court  and 
person."  "I  will  not  know  (Pss.  i.  6,  xxxv. 
11),  I  will  not  have  any  acquaintance  or 
dealings  with,  man  or  thing,  malicious  or  evil,'* 

8.  /  nulll  early,  Sec]  "Day  after  day, 
each  morning  (see 2  S.  xxiv.  11;  Jer.  xxi.  12; 
Ps.  Ixxiii.  14 ;  Luke  xxii.  66),  without  let  or 
hindrance,  I  will  pursue  my  endeavour ;  the 
clearance  of  my  palace  is  only  the  beginning 
of  my  enterprise;  I  will  drive  out  at  last  all 
evildoers  from  the  land ;  but  specially  from 
the  city  in  which  Jehovah  dwells,"  a  S.  vi.  10, 
16,  &c. 

Olshausen,  J.,Hitzig,  and  others  refer  this 
princely  song,  full  of  originality  and  con- 
centration of  thought,  to  the  age  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. Ewald,  De  Wette,  &c.,  on  the  other 
hand,  consider  that  every  word  of  it  discovers 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  David,  his  lofty  purpose, 
and  intense  inspiration.  "It  is  a  short,  un- 
premeditated outpouring,"  the  former  says, 
"of  long-restrained,  profoundest  sentiment, 
in  which  no  attempt  is  made  to  exhaust  the 
subject,  or  to  clothe  it  in  artificial  shape. 
The  thought  of  the  great  heart  in  which  it 
was  conceived  is  simple,  indivisible,  complete 
in  itself,  one ;  and  corresponding  to  the  thought 
is  its  expression;  it  is  a  whole,  to  which 
nothing  can  be  added,  and  from  which  no 
part  could  be  taken  without  destruction  of 
its  spirit  and  life!"    See  also  Dean  Stanley's 
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PSALM  CIL 


1  llie  propJut  in  his  prayer  maketh  a  grievous 
complaittt.  I  a  He  taketh  comfort  in  the 
eternity  and  mercy  of  God.  i8  The  mercies 
of  God  are  to  be  recorded.  23  He  sustaiucth 
his  weakness  by  the  nnchangeabkness  of  God. 
I  idx,ftr.  A  Prayer  *of  the  afflicted,  when  he  is  over- 
whelmed, and  poureth  out  his  complaint  be- 
fore the  Lord. 

HEAR  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  and 
let  my  cry  come  unto  thee. 
2  Hide  not  thy  face  from  me  in 
the  day  when  I  am  in  trouble;   in- 
cline thine  ear  unto  me:  in  the  day 
when  I  call  answer  me  speedily. 


3  For  my  days  are  consumed  "like  Lm'ircad) 
smoke,  and  my  bones  are  burned  as  "'^^, 

,       '     ,  ■'  smoke. 

an  hearth. 

4  My  heart  is  smitten,  and  wither- 
ed like  grass;  so  that  I  forget  to  eat 
my  bread. 

5  By  reason  of  the  voice  of  my 
groaning  my  bones  cleave  to  my  'skin.  '  Ox,jicsL 

6  I  am  like  a  pelican  of  the  wil- 
derness :  I  am  like  an  owl  of  the 
desert. 

7  I  watch,  and  am  as  a  sparrow 
alone  upon  the  housetop. 

8  Mine  enemies   reproach   me  all 


remarks  upon  the  psalm;   *Jew.  Ch.' Vol.  11. 
p.  89. 

Psalm  CII. 

The  inscription  of  this  psalm  is  peculiar:  it 
is  "  A  Prayer  of  the  afflicted,  when  he  faints, 
and  pours  out  his  meditation  (Ps.  civ.  34) 
before  the  Lord."  It  appears  to  be  a  direction 
for  the  use  of  the  psalm  by  all  persons  afflicted, 
as  the  Psalmist  was,  in  spirit  or  circumstances. 
The  psalm  itself  (see  'w.  14 — 18)  was  pro- 
bably written  during  the  Captivity:  possibly 
when  it  had  lasted  long,  and  when  the  time 
prefigured  in  prophecy  was  almost  expiring. 
The  word  rendered  set  time  in  i;.  13  seems 
used  (Ps.  Ixxv.  a;  Hab.  ii.  3;  Dan.  viii.  19) 
for  the  appointed  time,  i.e.  of  return. 

Slight  resemblances  are  noticed  between  this 
psalm  and  Jeremiah :  it  may  have  been  written 
by  Daniel,  whose  ninth  chapter  resembles  it 
closely  in  tone  and  spirit. 

Far  from  the  land  of  his  affections,  in  the 
midst  of  his  foes,  in  desolation  and  misery, 
the  prophet  complains,  'w.  i — 11.  But  de- 
liverance is  nigh:  Zion  will  be  rebuilt,  and 
all  the  earth  adore  Him  that  doeth  such 
wonders,  'w.  i% — 22.  The  Psalmist  him- 
self, worn  out  with  sorrow,  may  not  see  the 
day  iw.  aj — x%\  but  Jehovah,  Whose  days 
are  for  ever,  will  see  it :  and  the  children  of 
Hb  servants  will  dwell  before  Him,  and  praise 
His  name  for  ever. 

The  intensity  of  passionate  sorrow  in  this 
complaint  betrays  the  individual  sufferer. 
But  his  sorrow  is  not  only  on  account  of 
his  own  ruined  hopes:  it  is  also  on  account 
of  the  ruin  of  his  nation ;  raised  up  once  by 
God  to  the  highest  eminence,  and  cast  down 
now  for  sin  to  the  lowest  abyss.  The  latter 
ingredient  of  the  bitter  cup  of  sorrow  (/.  e. 
sorrow  for  the  nation's  desolation),  in  many 
parts  of  the  psalm,  overcomes  the  individual 
sentiment  {yv.  13,  14,  16,  28). 

1,  2.  Hear  my  prayer^  &c.]  See  Pss. 
xviii.  6,  xxvii.  7,  xxxix.  12,  Ixix.  17,  &c. 
The  commencement  of  the  psalm,  see  Dc- 


litzsch,  is  made  up  of  stereotyped  phrases  of 
entreaty,  employed  as  common  possessions, 
adequately  to  express  thoughts  springing  up 
in  a  heart  moved  to  its  depths  by  urgci.t 
need. 

3,  4,  5.  my  days  are  consumed,  &c.]  Marg. 
"into  smoke,"  which  seems  to  express  the 
import  of  the  ordinary  reading.  "Consumed 
into  smoke,"  i.  e.  melt  away,  are  mingled  (so 
to  say)  with  smoke,  and  disappear  with  it 
into  nothing  (Ps.  xxxvii.  20;  see  also  Ps.  Ixviii. 
2).  Many  MSS.,  LXX.,  Vulg.,  &c.  read  "as 
smoke,"  or,  "like  smoke."  The  Psalmist's 
bones,  the  support  and  solid  foundation  of 
his  body  (Prov.  xvii.  22)  are  burnt  up  as  an 
hearth  (upon  which  fire  is  ever  smouldering), 
or  as  a  firebrand  (P.B.  V.)  consuming  in  the 
flame.  His  heart  is  sun-smitten  (Ps.  cxxi. 
6;  Hos.  ix.  16^  and  withers;  he  forgets  to 
eat  bread  (Job  xxxiii.  20;  i  S.  i.  7,  xx.  34, 
&c.);  his  body,  through  sorrow  and  loud 
complaining,  is  nought  but  skin  and  bones 
(Job  xix.  20;  Lam.  iv.  8). 

6,  7.  I  am  like.,  &c.]  He  is  like  a  pelican 
alone  in  a  wilderness;  like  an  owl  hooting 
alone  in  desolate  ruins;  like  a  sparrow  that 
mourns  without  its  partner  upon  the  housetop. 

The  rendering  "pelican"  is  from  the  LXX. 
The  Hebrew  word  in  the  text  is  rendered 
"cormorant"  in  the  A.V.;Isai.  xxxiv.  11; 
Zeph.  ii.  14,  &c.  It  is  a  bird  that  lives  in  swamps 
(Lev.  xi.  18,  where  see  note).  In  Thomson, 
*Land  and  Book,'  p.  260,  ed.  1864,  a  pelican  is 
described  frequenting  the  solitudes  of  Lake 
Huleh,  in  Upper  Syria.  The  rendering  "owl " 
is  also  from  the  LXX.,  who  interpret  "an 
owl  in  the  midst  of  ruins,"  as  above.  Since 
the  "pelican"  and  "owl"  are  specified,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  "sparrow,"  or 
some  specific  solitary  bird,  is  mentioned  in 
T.  7  by  the  word  which  the  LXX.  render 
"sparrow."  Thomson,  'Land  and  Book,' 
p.  43,  says,  "when  one  of  these  has  lost  its 
mate  he  will  sit  upon  the  housetop  alone,  and 
lament  by  the  hour  his  sad  bereavement." 
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the    day ;    and   they    that    are    mad 
a2;ainst  me  are  sworn  ao;ainst  me. 

9  For  I  have  eaten  ashes  hke 
bread,  and  mingled  my  drink  with 
weeping, 

10  Because  of  thine  indignation 
and  thy  wrath:  for  thou  hast  lifted 
me  up,  and  cast  me  down. 

lsai.4o.        II    ^My  days  are  like   a  shadow 
James  I.    that  decliucth  3    and  I   am  withered 
like  grass. 

12  But  thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  en- 
dure for  ever;  and  thy  remembrance 
unto  all  generations. 

13  Thou    shalt   arise,    and    have 


mercy  upon   Zion:   for  the  time  to 
favour  her,  yea,  the  set  time,  is  come. 

14  For  thy  servants  take  pleasure 
in  her  stones,  and  favour  the  dust 
thereof. 

15  So  the  heathen  shall  fear  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth  thy  glory. 

16  When  the  Lord  shall  build  up 
Zion,  he  shall  appear  in  his  glory. 

17  He  will  regard  the  prayer  of 
the  destitute,  and  not  despise  their 
prayer. 

18  This  shall  be  written  for  the 
generation  to  come:  and  the  people 


8.  they  that,  Sec]  Rather,  "they  that  are 
mad  against  me  swear  by  me,"  or  use  my 
name  as  a  curse,  saying,  "Let  him  be  as  he 
is,  whom  Jehovah  has  cast  down."  Isai.  Ixv. 
15;  Jer.  xxix.  aa,  xlii.  18. 

9.  /  have  eaten,  &c.]  To  sit  among  the 
ashes,  or  to  strew  the  head  and  dress  with 
ashes,  are  well-known  expressions  of  the  deep- 
est affliction;  Job  ii.  8.  To  eat  ashes  instead 
of  bread,  whilst  grovelling  in  the  dust  (quia 
qui  humi  prostrati  jacent  quasi  terram  lin* 
gunt,  says  Calvin),  would  seem  a  still  more 
forcible  expression  of  hopeless  sorrow;  Lam. 
iii.  16:  see  also  Isai.  Ixv.  aj;  Ps.  Ixxii.  9; 
Gen.  iii.  14. 

and  mingled,  &c.]  A  metaphor  somewhat 
similar  to  the  last;  see  Pss.  xlii.  3,  Ixxx.  5. 
"Tears,"  in  these  two  places,  are  the  meat 
and  bread  of  the  Pcalmist;  in  the  place  before 
us  they  are  mingled  with  his  drink. 

10.  Because  of  thine,  &c.]  The  original 
words  express  the  ideas  "wrath"  and  "in- 
dignation" as  strongly  (says  Delitzsch)  as 
these  can  be  expressed.  The  bitterest  ingre- 
dient of  our  cup  of  sorrow  is,  to  know  that 
it  is  owing  to  Jehovah's  wrath  and  fierce 
anger  for  sin. 

thou  hast  lifted  me  up,  and  cast  me  down'] 
Rather,  "  cast  me  away."  The  idea  of  lifting 
up,  with  a  view  to  throwing  down  with  the 
greater  force,  is  strained.  The  metaphor 
is  probably  from  a  wind  (Job  xxvii.  ai, 
XXX.  aa),  which  lifts  up  and  casts  away. 
See  Isai.  xxii.  17.  It  describes  the  condition 
of  God's  people,  plucked  by  His  hand  out  of 
the  home  of  promise,  and  cast  far  away  into 
exile:  where  their  days  (see  Ps.  xc.  9),  in  mid 
course  (v.  24),  decline  and  vanish  away  as 
a  shadow  that  lengthens  (Jer.  vi.  4)  and  dis* 
appears  in  the  gloom  (Ps.  cix.  2^):  or  as  a 
plant  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  dried  up  in- 
staiitly,  and  destroyed. 

12,  13,  14.  But  thou,  &c.]  The  import 
is,  "But  ThoUj  O   Lord,  dost  endure,"  or 


rather,  "dost  sit  upon  Thy  throne  and  reign 
(see  Ps.  ix.  7,  xxix.  10 ;  Lam.  v.  19)  for  ever ; 
and  Thy  name,  or  memorial,  a  surety  of  mercy 
and  faithfulness  (see  Exod.  iii.  15),  and  Thy 
promise  (see  Exod.  xxv.  8),  are  for  evermore. 
The  time  (see  Jer.  xxv.  11,  la,  xxix.  10; 
Dan.  ix.  a)  has  come  that  Thou  shouldest 
shew  mercy;  and  'tis  needed:  Thy  servants 
love,  far  above  the  palaces  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  dwell,  the  city  wasted  and  ruinous 
in  which  God  dwelt:  and  shed  bitter  tears  of 
sorrow  when  they  think  of  her  in  the  dust." 
(See  Neh.  iv.  a;  Lam.  iv.  i.) 

fa'vour  the  dust  thereof,  &c.]  The  P.  B.  V. 
has  "it  pitieth  them  to  see  her  in  the  dust." 
The  literal  meaning  seems  to  be,  "groan  over," 
"view  with  sorrow."     See  Prov.  xiv.  ai. 

15.  So  the  heathen,  &c.]  And  by  His 
restoration  of  Zion,  Jehovah  will  extend  His 
kingdom:  and  all  nations  and  kings  will 
recognize  His  name,  and  worship  Him  with 
fear  and  trembling :  cf.  Isai.  lix.  19. 

16,  17,  18.  When  the  Lord,  &c.]  The 
import  is,  "When  Jehovah  shall  rebuild 
Jerusalem,  and  appear  in  His  glory  (Isai. 
xl.  3 — 5):  when  He  shall  regard  the  poor 
desolate  ones,  and  despise  not  their  prayer; 
His  deeds  of  mercy  shall  be  written,  as  His 
former  deeds  of  mercy  are,  amongst  us,  written, 
notspoken  only  (Exod.  xvii.  14;  Deut.xxxi.19), 
for  the  edification  of  generations  to  come : 
and  a  people  to  be  born,  a  new  people  in  place 
of  that  which  is  dead  and  cast  away,  shall  be 
created  afresh  (Isai.  lix.  19,  Ix.  a,  3),  and  praise 
Him:  because  He  looked  down  from  His 
lofty  sanctuary  to  earth,  heard  the  groanings 
of  the  prisoners,  loosed  those  that  were 
doomed  to  death:— to  declare  His  name  and 
praise  in  Jerusalem,  when  peoples  are  gathered 
together,'*'  &c.  Note  the  persuasions  addressed 
by  this  prophet  to  Jehovah  listening  to,  and 
heeding  him,  as  a  man!— the  deep  need  of 
His  interference  (i"v.  13,  14),  the  furtherance 
of  His  kingdom  (y.  15),  and  of  His  name 
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which  shall   be  created   shall   praise 
the  Lord. 

19  For  he  hath  looked  down  from 
the  height  of  his  sanctuary ;  from 
heaven  did  the  Lord  behold  the 
earth; 

20  To  hear  the  groaning  of  the 
1  Hck  iJU  prisoner ;  to  loose  ^  those  that  are 
%/dea!k.    appointed  to  death  ; 

21  To  declare  the  name  of  the 
Lord  in  Zion,  and  his  praise  in  Je- 
rusalem ; 

22  When  the  people  are  gathered 
together,  and  the  kingdoms,  to  serve 
the  Lord. 

fHeb.  23  He  ^weakened  my  strength  in 

^kud,    ^j^g  way;  he  shortened  my  days. 


24  I  said,  O  my  God,  take  me 
not  away  in  the  midst  of  my  days: 
thy  years  are  throughout  all  gene- 
rations. 

25  ^Of    old    hast    thou    laid   the*Hebr. 
foundation  of  the  earth :  and  the  hea-  '°* 
vens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands. 

26  They    shall    perish,    but    thou 
shalt  ^endure:  yea,  all  of  them  shall  fHeb. 
wax  old  like  a  garment ;  as  a  vesture 
shalt    thou    change   them,   and   they 
shall  be  changed : 

27  But  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy 
years  shall  have  no  end. 

28   The  children  of  thy  servants, 
shall  continue,  and  their  seed  shall  ber  J 

established  before  thee.  \ 


stand. 


and  feme  (y.  18,  ai)  as  a  God  of  deliver- 
ances. The  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
in  'w.  16 — 18,  &c.  describes  the  vision  as 
accomplished;  and  adds  circumstances  (yv. 
ai,  2z),  /.  e.  the  proclamation  of  the  name  of 
Jehovah  in  Zion,  and  congregation  of  princes 
and  people  to  serve  Him,  v^'hich  at  the  time  of 
the  utterance  of  the  word  must  have  seemed 
incredible  and  impossible;  but  soon  were  in 
fact  realized. 

In  T.  ao  the  P.  B.  V.  renders  <' deliver  the 
children  appointed  to  death,"  The  original 
words.expressed  in  the  margin  "children  of 
death,"  are  a  well-known  Hebraism  for  that 
which  the  A.  V.  expresses.  Cf.  with  w.  19 — 
ai,  Isai.  xlii.  7,  Ixi.  i,  Ixiii.  15.  Other  re- 
semblances, besides  those  specially  noticed, 
between  the  psalm  and  the  latter  chapters  of 
Isaiah,  could  be  added. 

23.  He  tiveahened  my  strength^  &c.]  i.e. 
J*  He  weakened  (marg.  afflicted)  my  strength 
in  my  journey  of  life,  and  shortened  my 
days :  I  said,  O  my  God,  take  me  not  away 
in  the  midst  of  my  brief  days,  before  I  see 
Thy  nianifestation  in  glory.  Thy  years  endure 
through  all  generations ;  from  the  beginning, 
ere  yrt  the  heaven  and  the  earth  existed,  to 
the  end,  when  they  shall  wear  out  as  a  gar- 
ment :  and  Thy  promise  to  us,  and  to  our 
fethcrs,  b  certam;  if  it  be  not  accomplished 
now  and  to  us,  it  will  surely  be  accomplished 
to  our  children;  and  their  seed  will  abide, 
and  stand  before  Thee  for  ever."  Cf.  Ps.  xc. 
16.  The  A.V.  "my  strength »»  is  from  the 
marginal  reading  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The 
fpceived  reading,  "  He  weakened  or  wasted 
His  strength,"  admits  no  easy  interpretation. 
Life  is  likened  to  a  line  of  a  definite  length; 
sec  Ps.  Iv.  aj.  The  Psalmist,  v.  24,  appeals  to 
God  by  His  own  infinite  existence,  entreating 
Him  not  to  snatch  him  (the  Psalmist)  away  ere 
the  half  of  his  short  length,  or  course,  be  run: 


then,  resting  for  a  moment  {w.  25 — 27)  upon 
the  sublime  topic  of  God's  eternity,  draws 
from  it  an  assurance  that  one  day  surely,  if 
not  in  the  Psalmist's  day.  His  everlasting  pro- 
mise will  be  accomplished. 

26,  27,  They  (/>.  heaven  and  earth),  shall 
perish.  Thou  art  the  same']  Literally,  "Thou 
art  He,"  as  in  Isai.  xlL  4,  xlvL  4.  See  too  xxxiv. 
4,  1.  9,  li.  6,  Ixv.  9,  17,  Ixvi.  22,  of  which  some 
expressions  are  recited.  The  idea  is  that  God 
is  the  same  and  unchangeable.  Heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  elements,  are  described  as  eternal 
(Ps.  Ixxii.  5,  cxlviii.  6,  &c.),  but  contrasted 
with  God,  here,  as  transitory  and  passing:  in 
other  places,  as  by  Him  liable  to  change  or 
destruction;  Isai.  xxxiv.  4,  Ixv.  17,  &c. 

28.  shall  continue']  Or,  "shall  dwell  before 
Thee  in  a  home  "  (see  Pss.  xxxvii.  29,  Ixviii. 
16,  18).  The  wishes  and  expectations  {-w. 
16,  17,  &c.)  of  this  psalm  are  fulfilled  in  their 
obvious  sense  by  the  restoration  of  the  people, 
and  re-appearance  of  Jehovah  in  Zion.  But 
there  is  a  deeper  foresight  in  the  psalm ;  and 
its  words  in  the  verses  quoted  are  fulfilled  in 
a  sense  yet  higher  by  Christ's  appearance. 
This  is  the  vision  which  floats  in  dim  ob- 
scurity, but  really  and  substantially,  before 
the  Psalmist.  Jehovah,  so  we  may  say,  stepped 
from  Ix^hind  the  thin  veil  which  scarcely  con- 
cealed Him  from  this  prophet,  and  appeared  in 
the  flesh.  A  narrative  of  His  deeds  (t.  18)  has 
been  written  for  us  who  come  after:  a  people 
unborn  and  created  anew  by  His  Spirit  praises 
Him  in  psalms  and  hymns  everywhere ;  tie- 
cause  He  heard  the  groaning  of  the  prisoners; 
loosed  those  that  were  appointed  to  death; 
and  to  Him  are  the  peoples  gathered.  The 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  i. 
10,  II,  12),  on  account  of  this  secret  purpose 
of  the  psalm,  quotes  'w.  25 — 27  as  simply 
addressed  to  Christ    Even  His  coming  in  the 
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PSALM  cm. 

I  An  exhortation  to  bless  God  for  his  mercy ^ 
15  and  for  the  constancy  thereof. 

A  Psalm  of  David. 

BLESS  the  Lord,    O   my  soul: 
and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless 
his  holy  name. 

2  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and 
forget  not  all  his  benefits : 


3  Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniqui- 
ties ;  who  healeth  all  thy  diseases ; 

4  Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from 
destruction;  who  crowneth  thee 
with  lovingkindness  and  tender  mer- 
cies; 

5  Who  satisfieth  thy  mouth  with 
good  things  i  so  that  thy  youth  is 
renewed  like  the  eagle's. 


flesh  does  not  exhaust  the  applicability  of  the 
psalm  to  Him.  The  gathering  to  Him  of 
kingdoms  and  peoples  is  only,  as  yet,  partially 
accomplished :  and  we  of  this  day  wait  (says 
Delitzsch),  as  the  Psalmist  for  His  coming  in 
the  flesh,  for  His  final  appearance  in  glory. 
Hengstenberg  conceives  the  psalm  to  be  written 
by  David,  and  to  be  wholly  prophetical.  This 
theory  destroys  its  spirit.  Ewald,  on  account 
chiefly  of  the  historic  descriptive  words  {yv. 
14,  15),  conceives  it  written  early  after  the 
return  from  exile.  Olshausen,  J.  and  others  re- 
legate the  inimitable  psalm  to  the  days  of  the 
Maccabees.  The  hypothesis  adopted,  that  it 
was  written  towards  the  close  of  the  cap- 
tivity, is  that  of  able  expositors  (Delitzsch, 
Hupfeld,  Tholuck,  Calvin,  &c.),  seems  to 
correspond  best  with  its  purport,  and  gives  it 
a  meaning  which  any  other  quoted  hypothesis 
fails  to  impart. 

PsALM    CHI. 

A  psalm  commemorating  Jehovah's  mani- 
fold mercies;  but  chiefly  His  compassion  in 
forgiving  sin,  and  bearing  with  His  people's 
weakness  {yv.  i — 18):  also  His  infinite  ma- 
jesty, throned  in  heaven  {y.  19),  which  His 
angels  and  all  creation,  and  the  Psalmist  him- 
self specially,  should  adore  {yv.  ao,  ai). 

The  inscription  assigns  the  psalm  to  David. 
The  Syriac  Ver.  describes  it  as  written  by  him 
in  old  age ;  after  experience  of  sin  and  its 
chastisement,  and  of  God's  infinite  loving- 
kindness.  Certain  Aramaic  terminations,  'w. 
3,  4,  &c.,  seem  to  indicate  a  later  author.  By 
whomsoever  composed,  it  breathes  a  spirit  of 
faith  and  hope  all  but  evangelical,  and  is 
composed  with  a  pathos  that  evidences  a  soul 
tried  by  real  sin,  sorrow,  and  suffering,  and 
rescued  by  God's  mercy.  It  should  be  com- 
pared with  Psalm  xxiii. 

1.  all  that  is  within  me^  &c.]  The  Psalm- 
ist calls  upon  his  soul  to  bless  God :  and  for 
greater  distinctness,  upon  its  parts,  upon  in- 
tellect, feeling,  sentiment ;  upon  his  under- 
standing, heart,  and  all  their  powers,  to  unite 
in  the  work  of  praise. 

2.  all  his  benefit s'\  i.e.  the  sum,  which  is 
infinitely  great,  of  His  benefits. 

3.  Who  forgi'veth^  SccJ]  "  Who  forgiveth 
all  thine  iniquities,"  so  that  not  one  is  unfor- 
given  ;  and  "  healeth  all  thy  diseases,"  so  that 
not  a  tiace  remains  of  one. 


Sickness  of  body  (and  so  of  mind)  is  so 
naturally  connected  with  sin  as  its  meed,  that 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  them  connected 
in  Scripture  (see  Ps.  cvii.  20,  &c.).  The 
next  verse  (4)  continues  the  idea  of  a  de- 
liverance, through  God's  miraculous  inter- 
ference, from  sickness  and  death:  "Who 
redeems  thee  from  death  and  the  grave,  and 
instead  of  these  gives  life  and  a  crown  of 
mercy."  Many  commentators  (Calvin,  Hup- 
feld, &c.)  object  to  the  confinement  of  the 
words  healeth  all  thy  diseases  to  bodily  ailments 
and  their  cure ;  and  interpret  them  as  extend- 
ing to  the  healing  of  all  ailments  of  body, 
mind,  and  spirit,  by  divine  grace.  But  this 
extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  seems 
to  take  away  their  point.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  they  refer  to  particular  instances 
of  God's  healing  power  exhibited  in  the  case  of 
David  himself,  or  of  the  Psalmist  who  sings. 

5.  thy  mouth']  The  word  here  rendered 
"mouth"  is  of  doubtful  meaning.  In  Ps. 
xxxii.  9  the  same  word,  with  suffix  different, 
is  interpreted  by  the  LXX.  as  "his  jaws," 
and  by  the  old  Jewish  commentators  "his 
jaw,"  or  "his  mouth;"  whence  probably 
Kimchi,  and  our  A.  V.,  render  here  as  above. 
The  Chaldee  Version  interprets  "thy  day  of 
age,"  a  translation  for  which  some  authority 
may  be  alleged  [supposing  the  word  to  come 
from  the  Hebrew  root  ("IV)  signifying  dura- 
tion] :  it  has  the  advantage  also  that  it  makes 
the  two  parts  of  the  verse  in  some  sort  to 
correspond:  "Who  satisfies  thine  age  with 
good:  so  that  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  an 
eagle."  If  David  wrote  this  psalm  in  old  age 
the  verse  in  this  rendering  would  have  a  special 
significance.  The  longings  of  a  declining  age 
can  only  be  satisfied  by  faith  in  God,  the 
Giver  of  hope  better  than  the  natural  life. 

so  that  thy  youth,  &c.]  Is  the  meaning  "Thy 
youth  is  renewed,  and  is  in  strength  like  an 
eagle"?  or,  "Thy  youth  is  renewed  as  the 
eagle  renews  its  youth  (so  to  say)  by  donning 
a  new  plumage ' '  ?  The  eagle  is  often  an  image 
of  strength  and  speed  (Deut.  xxviii.  49 ;  Isai. 
xl.  31;  Hos.  viii.  i),  and  it  seems  natural 
that  youthful  strength  renewed  by  divine 
gift  should  be  compared  to  an  eagle's  strength. 
The  P.  B.  V.  renders  according  to  this  inter- 
pretation, "making  thee  young  and  lusty  as 
an  eagle."     The  renewal  of  youth  by  the 
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[v.  6 — 19. 


«ExoA  34. 
6.7- 

Numb.  14. 
18. 

Deut  5. 
10. 

Neh.9.  17. 
Ps.  86.  15. 
Jer.  33. 18. 
tHeS. 
£rrat  of 
mercy. 


fHeb. 

according 

iotkt 

ktigktof 

ththea- 


6  The  Lord  executeth  righteousness 
and  judgment  for  all  that  are  oppressed. 

7  He  made  known  his  ways  unto 
Moses,  his  acts  unto  the  children  of 
Israel. 

8  "The  Lord  is  merciful  and 
gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  ^plen- 
teous in  mercy. 

9  He  will  not  always  chide:  nei- 
ther will  he  keep  his  anger  for  ever. 

10  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after 
our  sins ;  nor  rewarded  us  according 
to  our  iniquities. 

1 1  For  ^  as  the  heaven  is  high  above 
the  earth,  so  great  is  his  mercy  toward 
them  that  fear  him. 

12  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our 
transgressions  from  us. 

13  Like   as   a   father   pitieth    his 


■\  Heb. 


children,    so  the  Lord   pitieth  them 
that  fear  him. 

14  For  he  knoweth  our  frame;  he 
remembereth  that  we  are  dust. 

15  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as 
grass :  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he 
Hourisheth. 

16  For  the  wind  passeth  over  it, 
and  Mt  is  gone;  and  the  place  thereof  ^/Is^^*^/. 
shall  know  it  no  more. 

17  But  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon 
them  that  fear  him,  and  his  righte- 
ousness unto  children's  children; 

18  '^To  such  as  keep  his  covenant,  *Deut.  7. 
and  to  those  that  remember  his  com- 
mandments to  do  them. 

19  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his 
throne  in  the  heavens;  and  his  king- 
dom ruleth  over  all. 


moulting  of  plumage  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
eagle  tribe:  the  image  does  not  seem  to  be 
scriptural,  and  is  perhaps  too  far  removed 
from  common  observation  to  be  introduced 
without  explanation  into  this  solemn  hymn. 

6.  Voe  Lord,  &c.]  The  Psalmist  passes 
from  his  own  experience  to  that  of  his  people. 
Cf.  Pss.  cil.  ao,  a  I,  cxlvii.  6,  &c. 

7.  He  made  known,  &cj  Generally,  by 
His  revelation  of  Himself  as  described  in 
Scripture:  specially  as  described  in  Exod. 
xxxiii.  19  and  xxxiv.  6.  His  ivays  are  the 
ways  in  which  He  Himself  walks  (Pss.  xxv.  4, 
Ixvii.  a,  Ixxvii.  19).  His  acts  are  His  deeds  of 
righteousness,  deliverance,  and  sustentation 
(Pss.  ix.  12,  btxviii.  11;  Exod.  xxxiv.  10.  See 
Joh.  V.  1 7). 

8.  The  LoRDj  &c.]  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  the 
text,  so  to  say,  of  this  psalm:  see  also  Pss. 
Ixxxvi.  5,  15,  cxi.  4,  cxii.  4,  cxlv.  8.  These 
places  describe  God's  attributes  displayed  in 
His  dealings  with  His  people;  but  also,  we 
may  be  assured,  His  ineffable  essence  in  which 
mercy  predominates. 

9.  He  tviil  notj  &c.]  The  place,  Exod. 
xxxiv.  6,  is  often  quoted  by  Moses  himself 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  9;  Num.  xiv.  18)  in  explana- 
tion and  mitigation,  so  to  say,  of  the  rigid 
sentence  of  Exod.  xx.  5,  6;  and  after  Moses, 
by  the  prophets  in  all  ages;  Isai.  Ivii.  16;  Jer. 
III.  5,  i»;  loel  ii.  13;  Jonah  iv.  a;  %  Chro. 
XXX.  9;  Neh.  ix.  17. 

11.  For  as  the  heaven,  &c.]  The  vastncss 
of  the  infinite  heavens  ai>ove  the  earth  is  an 
image  of  God's  infinite  mercy,  which  He  shews 
to  all  that  fear  Him:    the  distance  which 


separates  east  and  west  images  the  distance 
to  which  He  has  removed  our  sin  away,  if  we 
are  His.  As  a  father  pities  his  son  whom  he 
loves  and  knows,  so  God  pities  us,  knowing 
that  we  are  but  dust  (Gen.  ii.  7).  God  is 
described  in  Deut.  xxxii.  6;  Jobx.  8;  Isai. 
xxix.  16,  Ixiii.  16,  Ixiv.  8,  &c.,  as  the  Father 
of  His  people:  but  here  the  relation  is  ex- 
pressed in  still  more  tender  phrase:  see  Matt, 
vii.  7,  &c.  The  life  and  death  of  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh  are  the  best  comment  upon 
these  signal  words  of  prophecy. 

15,  16.  As  for  man,  &c.]  Similar  images 
Ps.  xc.  5 ;  Isai.  xl.  6 ;  Job  xiv.  2,  &c.  The 
original  word  used  for  man  expresses  his 
weakness  and  littleness. 

the  nvind  passeth,  &c.]  The  east  wind 
(Jer.  iv.  II,  12)  changes  in  a  moment  a  garden 
into  a  waste. 

the  place,  &c.]  See  Job  vii.  10  (where  the 
very  words  of  the  second  versicle  of  t.  16 
occur),  viii,  18,  xx.  9.  The  place  in  which  it 
grew  is  as  if  it  had  never  been  there ;  has  no 
recollection  of  the  day  when  it  grew  there  and 
flourished.  As  the  flower  that  was  and  is  not, 
so  is  man's  estate  and  hope.  But  God's  mercy 
encompasses  those  that  love  Him  as  the  heavens 
encompass  the  earth.  His  justice,  that  is. 
His  faithfulness  to  promise,  reaches  to  a  thou- 
sand generations  of  those  that  remember  His 
commandments  to  do  them.  See  Exod.  xx.  6 ; 
Deut.  vii.  9;  Isai.  xl.  8.  Perowne  remarks 
that  the  condition  of  God's  lovingkindness  is 
thrice  repeated  {'w.  ii,  13, 17):  it  is  for  them 
that  fear  Him. 

Such  is  God's  mercy:  the  incomparable 
majesty  of  Him  Who  thus  condescends  is 
lastly  described.     Cf.  Ps.  xciii.  i,  a,  3,  &c. 
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20  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  angels, 
tHeb.       tthat  excel   in  sti-ength,  that  do  his 

mighty  m  1  ^       1  1         •  1 

itrength.    Commandments,  hearkenmg  unto  the 
voice  of  his  word. 

21  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ^'^  his  hosts; 
ye  ministers  of  his,  that  do  his  pleasure. 

22  Bless  the  Lord,  all  his  works 
in  all  places  of  his  dominion:  bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul. 

PSALM  CIV. 

I  A  meditation  upon  the  mighty  potuer,  7  and 
wonderful  providence  of  God.  31  God'' s  glory 
is  eternal.  33  The  prophet  voiveth  perpetually 
to  praise  God. 


BLESS  the  Lord,  O  my  soul. 
O  Lord  my  God,  thou  art 
very  great;  thou  art  clothed  with 
honour  and  majesty. 

2  Who  coverest  thyself  with  light 
as  with  a  garment :  who  stretchest  out 
the  heavens  like  a  curtain : 

3  Who  layeth  the  beams  of  his 
chambers  in  the  waters :  who  maketh 
the  clouds  his  chariot:  who  walketh 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind : 

^  4  '^  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits ;  «  Hebr.  i. 
his  ministers  a  flaming  fire :  ^' 


20.  Bless  the  Lord^  &c.]  See  Ps.  xxix.  i, 
cxlviii.  2.  The  angels  (or  archangels)  close  to 
God's  throne,  excelling  in  might  (marg.  mighty 
in  strength,  Isai.  xiii.  3,  xl.  26;  Joel  iii.  9,  11; 
Rev.  x.  i),  executing  His  behests,  and  listen- 
ing to  catch  any  intimation  of  His  pleasure, 
are  first  addressed;  next  the  unnumbered 
hosts  of  ministering  spirits  (see  Luke  ii.  13; 
Ps.  civ.  4)  that  do  His  will:  next,  all  His 
works  (Ps.  cxlviii.),  in  all  parts  of  His  infinite 
dominion :  and  last  of  all  the  Psalmist  himself, 
least  and  least  worthy  of  all,  after  a  com- 
memoration of  Jehovah's  perfections,  mercy, 
long-suffering,  tenderness  and  ineffable  majesty, 
stirs  up  his  own  spirit  to  join  the  chorus  of 
universal  praise. 

Psalm  CIV. 
A  noble  nature-psalm,  which  is  discriminated 
from  classic  or  heathen  nature-songs  by  this, 
that  God  in  it  is  all  in  all.  Everything  is 
created  by  Him:  everything  lives  by  and 
through  Him.  In  the  beginning  He  founded 
the  earth  and  adapted  it  to  life,  out  of  a  watery 
chaos  Qw.  5 — 9).  He  furnished  it  with  all 
things  needful,  for  wild  beast  in  desolate  waste, 
for  cattle,  and  for  man,  who  is  supplied  with  all 
things  for  need  and  enjoyment  (yu.  10 — 15). 
He  nourishes  inanimate  plants,  and  trees,  in  the 
topmost  summits  of  which  nestle  innumerable 
birds  {w.  16 — 18).  He  created  the  sun  and 
the  moon  for  man  Qv.  19).  He  filled  the  sea 
with  innumerable  creatures;  and  leviathan 
there  sports  before  Him  (yv.  25 — 30).  His 
care  extends  through  eternity^  and  moves  the 
soul  of  the  Psalmist  to  glad  songs  of  praise, 
and  of  hope  for  those  who  love  Him.  The 
creation  of  the  world,  and  its  description 
in  Gen.  i.,  throughout  are  present  to  the 
memory  of  the  Psalmist  as  he  sings :  and  some 
marked  features  of  it  are  poetically  touched ; 
original  chaos  {yv.  5,  6)  ;  the  creation  of 
sun  and  moon  Qv.  19);  of  the  sea  and  its 
tenants  {'w.  25,  26,  &c.). 

1.  thou  art  clothed,  Sec.']  Literally,  "Thou 
liast  put  on   glory  and   majesty,"  i.e.    "In 


a-eating  out  of  nothing,  or  chaos,  this  outward 
forni  of  glorious  nature,  Thou  hast  put  on 
a  faint,  and  real,  but  the  only  imaginable, 
palpable,  image  of  a  concealed  ineffable  glory." 
Cf  Ps.  xciii.  I. 

2.  Who  co-verest  thyself  &c.]  The  intense 
glory  of  the  invisible  God  is  concealed  by 
light,  the  garment  in  which  He  is  arrayed. 
He  stretches  out  the  canopy  of  Heaven,  as  a 
man  stretches  out  the  curtain  of  a  tent  (Cant. 
i.  5;  Isai.  xl.  22,  xlii..5,  xliv,  24,  liv.  2).  He 
constructs  His  pavilion,  in  which  to  abide 
secretly,  in  the  watery  firmament  above  the 
clouds  (Ps.  cxlviii.  4  ;  Amos  ix.  6),  as  a  man 
builds  an  upper  chamber  (Jer.  xxii.  13)  with 
joists  and  rafters.  Like  a  king  He  rides  forth 
thence  upon  His  chariot  the  clouds  (Isai.  xix. 
i;  Dan.  vii.  13),  and  sends  His  messengers 
(Ps.  cxlviii.  8),  winds,  and  a  flame  of  fire,  to 
execute  His  commands. 

In  th£  Hebrew,  the  words  rendered  conjer- 
est  thyself  stretchest  out^  Sec.  express  the 
original  act  of  creation,  and  also  the  perpetual 
maintaining  power  of  God.  If  the  creative 
power  for  an  instant  ceased  to  act,  all  would 
collapse  into  ancient  chaos. 

4.  Who  maketh  his  angels,  &c.]  The  literal 
meaning  is,  "Who  maketh  His  messengers 
winds,"  &c.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (i.  7)  cites  the  LXX.  version  of 
this  passage,  and  draws  an  argument  which 
does  not  seem  warranted  by  the  words  in  their 
first  import,  as  if  the  angels  of  God  were 
pointedly  mentioned  in  it.  Such  argument, 
though  not  conveyed  by  the  words  in  their 
literal  meaning,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  na- 
turally following  from  them,  and  lying,  so 
to  say,  only  just  below  the  surface  of  them. 
As  God  Himself,  in  a  sense  {^jv.  i,  2), 
clothes  His  ineffable  glory  in  the  outward 
garment  of  light  and  of  the  visible  creation, 
so  His  angels,  at  His  command,  may  put  on 
the  outward  form  of  nature's  elements,  and 
execute  His  bidding,  as  fire  and  flame,  storm 
and  tempest.  This  explanation  seems  simpler 
than  that  of  Calvin,  for  instance,  who  says, 
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[v.  5— IS- 


tHeb. 
He  hath 
/oundfd 
the  earth 
upon  her 
bases. 


I  Or,  The 
motmtaims 
€ucmd,th£ 
valleys  de- 
tcetuL 


f  Heb. 

Who 

sendeih. 


5  *  IVho  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,  that  it  should  not  be  removed 
for  ever. 

6  Thou  covercdst  it  with  the  deep 
as  with  a  garment :  the  waters  stood 
above  the  mountains. 

7  At  thy  rebuke  they  fled;  at 
the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they  hasted 
away. 

8  '  They  go  up  by  the  mountains ; 
they  go  down  by  the  valleys  unto  the 
place  which  thou  hast  founded  for 
them. 

9  Thou  hast  set  a  bound  that  they 
may  not  pass  over ;  that  they  turn  not 
again  to  cover  the  earth. 

10  *  He  sendeth   the  springs   into 


the   valleys,   which  ^  run  among  the  ^^eS. 
hills. 

1 1  They  give  drink  to  every  beast 

of  the  field:  the  wild  asses  ^ quench  t^^b. 

,      .        ,  .  ^  brea-k. 

their  thirst. 

12  By  them  shall  the  fowls  of  the 
heaven  have  their  habitation,  zuhich 
^sing  amone  the  branches.  \Yi&h. 

13  He  watereth  the  hills  from  his  voice. 
chambers:  the  earth  is  satisfied  with 

the  fruit  of  thy  works. 

14  He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow 

for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  ser-  \^^^'  ^ 
vice  of  man  :  that  he  may  bring  forth  ^f^^^^ake 
food  out  of  the  earth ;  his/ir^ 

15  And  ^wine  that  maketh  glad  w/,  or, 
the  heart  of  man,  and  ^  oil  to  make  Zi?  ^^'''" 


*'It  was  not  the  Apostle's  purpose  in  this 
passage  (Heb.  i.  5)  to  expound  the  meaning 
of  the  Psalmist,  but  rather  to  express  a  truth 
naturally  flowing  from  it,  and  in  some  sort 
implied  in  it.  As  God  in  His  infinite  wis- 
dom employs  the  agency  of  clouds  and  of 
a  fiery  flame  to  execute  His  commands,  and 
sends  them  hither  and  thither  as  He  pleases, 
to  do  His  bidding;  so  He  uses,  though  secretly 
and  covertlv,  the  spiritual  ministry  of  angels, 
those  far  subtler  and  finer  essences,  to  minister 
to  His  world  of  spirits." 

5,  6,  7,  8.  J'Vho  laid  the  foundations,  Sec] 
The  marg.  rendering  is  more  literal.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  fixed 
it  firmly  upon  nothing  (Job  xxvi.  7).  The 
great  deep  covered  its  solid  nucleus,  and  rose 
above  the  tops  of  the  primeval  mountains 
(Ps.  xc.  a;  Gen.  xlix.  26).  A  word  from 
Him,  a  voice  of  His  threatening  thunder,  and 
they  fly  terrified  away — rise  impetuously  to 
their  original  rest  above  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  then  fall  down  deep  into  the  lowest 
valleys,  till  they  find  the  beds  appointed  for 
them  of  God  (Gen.  i.  9).  The  words  of  the 
psalm  put  the  original  wondrous  process 
graphically  before  the  eye.  The  change  of 
tense,  too,  from  past  to  present,  in  in;.  6, 
7,  8.  is  expressive,  and  paints  the  scene  in  its 
progress.  In  v.  6  stood  s\\ou\A  be  Btand:  in 
V.  7  /led  bhould  be  flee:  and  hasted  anuay 
should  be  batten  away,  as  in  the  P.  B.  V. 

According  to  the  marginal  rendering  {y.  8) 
the  effect  of  the  waters  (v.  7)  passing,  at  the 
voice  of  God,  from  their  origmal  site  above 
the  mountains  into  the  places  appointed  for 
them,  is  described  by  its  consequence;  by  the 
emergence  of  the  primeval  mountains  and  dis- 
covery of  the  valleys  which  existed  in  earth's 
original  state,  when  mantled  by  the  deep.  On 
this  supposition,  the  words  in  the  margin, 
♦•  the  mountains  ascend,  the  valleys  descend," 


are  in  a  parenthesis;  and  the  latter  part  of 
•v.  8  is  connected  with  1;.  7  :  "At  Thy  rebuke 
they  flee,  at  the  voice  of  Thy  thunder  they 
hasten  away  (the  mountains  ascend,  the  valleys 
descend)  to  the  places  which  Thou  hast 
founded  for  them !"  It  is  hard  to  decide 
positively  between  this  explanation  and  that 
given  above. 

9.  Thou  hast  set  a  bound .^  &C.]  Some  ask, 
Does  the  Psalmist  speak  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
great  deluge?  or  must  we  consider  that  in 
this  description  of  earth,  its  tenants,  and  ear- 
liest origin,  he  includes  the  deluge  and  the 
promise  following  it  (Gen.  viii.  ai,  22,  ix.  11, 
15),  that  from  that  day  forth  God  never 
would  again  destroy  all  living  things?  It 
seems  a  sufficient  reply  to  say  that  the  verse 
describes  pointedly  the  present  and  future: 
it  describes  poetically,  and  exultingly,  the 
permanence  of  nature,  and  the  imprisonment 
of  ocean,  despite  its  strength  and  vastness, 
in  its  appointed  bed.  The  thought  of  this 
occurs  to  all  who  look  upon  the  sea,  and 
notice  its  wonderful  movements,  so  irresistible 
apparently,  yet  confined  to  such  strict  limits 
for  ever  (Job  xxxviii.  11). 

10,  11,  12.  He  sendeth  the  springs,  &c.] 
He  makes  springs  to  gush  out  and  flow  (as 
rivers)  among  the  secret  valleys  (LXX.  cV 
(f)(ipay^iv,  "  wadys"),  and  far  away  among  the 
hills.  The  wild  ass  drinks  of  them  unseen : 
the  birds  of  the  air  sing,  in  the  branches  of 
the  bordering  trees,  a  song  which  God  hears. 

13.  He  (watereth  the  hills,  &C.]  His 
plenteous  rain  supplies  the  mountain  springs, 
and  abundantly  satisfies  the  earth.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  His  works,  of  His  chambers  in  the 
clouds  (v.  3),  out  of  which  He  pours  His 
treasures  without  stint. 

14.  herb  for  the  ser'vice  of  man']  /.  e.  for 
the  use  of  man  (see  i  Chro.  xxvi.  30). 
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his    face   to  shine,    and   bread   which 
Strengtheneth  man's  heart. 

16  The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full 
of  sap;  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which 
he  hath  planted ; 

17  Where  the  birds  make  their 
nests:  as  for  the  stork,  the  fir  trees 
are  her  house. 

18  The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for 
the  wild  goats  j  and  the  rocks  for  the 
conies. 

19  He  appointed  the  moon  for 
seasons :  the  sun  knoweth  his  going 
down. 

fHeb.  all      20  Thou  makcst  darkness,  and  it 
Vhereo/do  ^s  night  I   whcrcin  ^all   the  beasts  of 
iTtifJ^     the  forest  do  cvqq^  forth, 
forest.  21     The    young    lions    roar    after 


their  prey,  and  seek  their  meat  from 
God. 

22  The  sun  ariseth,  they  gather 
themselves  together,  and  lay  them 
down  in  their  dens. 

23  Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work 
and  to  his  labour  until  the  evening. 

24  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are 
thy  works !  in  wisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of 
thy  riches. 

25  So  is  this  great  and  wide  sea, 
wherein  are  things  creeping  innumer- 
able, both  small  and  great  beasts. 

26  There   go  the  ships:    there  is 
that  leviathan,  whom  thou  hast  ^made  t^*''"'-, 
to  play  therein.  ''^"^^  ' 

27  ^These  wait  all  upon  thee;  that  \-J'  ^"^^ 


15.  And  ^vine  that  maketh.,  &c.]  The 
literal  rendering  is,  "  Wine  too  maketh  glad 
the  heart  of  man,  to  make  his  face  shine  with 
(or,  more  than)  oil:  and  bread  strengthens 
man's  heart."  The  meaning  is,  "  Wine  glad- 
dens the  heart  of  frail  man ;  oil  makes  his 
face  to  shine  through  joy  and  cheerfulness : 
and  bread  strengthens  his  weary  heart."  The 
Psalmist  passes  from  the  general  subject  of 
provision  for  man  and  beast  {'w.  10 — 14) 
to  particularize  man's  comforts  and  luxuries. 
Bread,  the  staff  of  life,  occurs  under  both 
categories;     in    1;.    14,    that    he    may    bring 

forth  food  (Heb.  bread)  out  of  the  earth: 
here,  v.  15,  bread,  ivhich  strengthens  man's 
heart.  Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  are  the  glory  of 
the  promised  land  (Deut,  xi.  14,  xviii.  4,  &c.). 
The  last,  probably,  is  mentioned  here  with 
corn  and  wine,  as  a  product  of  the  earth  given 
by  God  for  food,  and  thus  helpful  to  man's 
pleasure  and  enjoyment.  Oil  was  commonly 
mixed  with  various  articles  of  food  ('Diet,  of 
Bible,'  Art.  Oil) ;  is  often  mentioned  as  it- 
self an  article  of  food  with  corn  and  wine 
(Deut.  xii.  17;  Jer.  xxxi.  12;  i  K.  xvii.  12); 
and  is  so  described  by  travellers  at  the  present 
day  in  Palestine  (Thomson's  '  Land  and  Book,' 
p.  ss)-  The  head  and  body  were  com- 
monly anointed  with  oil  (Deut.  xxviii.  40; 
Luke  vii.  46 ;  2  S.  xiv.  2 ;  Ruth  iii.  3,  &c.) ;  but 
this  practice  of  anointing  can  scarcely  be 
alluded  to  here,  as  the  face  (which  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  anointed)  is  specified. 

16.  The  trees  of  the  Lord,  &c.]  Literally, 
The  trees  of  Jehovah  are  satisfied, 
or,  have  their  fill  (Keble).  He  satisfies 
with  His  abundant  rain  the  world  of  plants 
and  trees,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (Ps.  xxix.  5) 
which  He  planted  (Num.  xxiv.  6). 

18.  conles'\  See  note  on  Lev.  xi.  5. 


19.  He  appointed  the  moon,  &c.]  He  ap- 
pointed the  moon  to  mark  seasons  (Gen.  i.  14 ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  4,  5,  6,  &c.;  Ecclus.  xliii.  7)  :  the 
great  sun,  obedient  to  His  command,  defines 
day  and  night. 

24.  riches']  The  idea  is  "property,"  or 
"possession,"  derived  from  original  creation : 
see  Gen.  xiv.  19.  The  singular  instead  of  the 
plural  occurs  in  many  iMSS.,  in  the  ancient 
versions,  and  many  excellent  editions. 

25.  So  is  this  great  and  luide  sea,  &c.] 
"  That  great  sea,  too,  is  full  of  His  creations : 
there  go  the  ships,  carrying  man  to  earth's 
extremest  border:  there  sports  leviathan,  a 
tiny  creature  before  Him."  Ships  travelling 
on  ocean  are  a  noticeable  feature  in  the  scene 
of  life  and  movement.  Leviathan  may  be, 
here,  the  whale,  the  mightiest  of  sea-monsters. 
See  '  Diet.  Bible,'  in  v. 

Some  translate  the  word  rendered  "ships" 
by  "nautilus,"  as  an  instance  of  a  small  crea- 
ture contrasted  with  leviathan.  Such  niceties 
are  out  of  place  in  this  comprehensive  sketch 
of  God's  world.  In  i;.  26,  some  (Ewald  in 
ist  ed.,  Hitzig,  Kay,  &c.,  after  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.,  perhaps)  render,  "Leviathan  whom 
Thou  hast  made  to  sport  with ;"  a  comparison 
unsuited  to  this  picture,  in  which  God's  crea- 
tures are  painted  as  enjoying  life  before  Him: 
also  it  would  seem  undignified ;  and  unscrip- 
tural,  for  the  passage  in  Job  (xli.  5),  which  is 
supposed  to  support  this  interpretation,  is  not 
parallel ;  rather  Job  xl.  20.  Therein,  t>.  26, 
refers  to  the  sea,  v.  25,  as  nvherein,  -v.  20,  to 
"the  night:"  so  Saadia  renders. 

things  creeping  innumerable']  More^  cor* 
rectly,  "a  mass  of  moving  things  without 
number." 

both  small  and  great  beasts]  Hcb.  "living 
creatures,  small  with  great." 
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thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat  in 
due  season. 

28  That  thou  givest  them  they  ga- 
ther: thou  openest  thine  hand,  they 
are  filled  with  good. 

29  Thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  are 
troubled :  thou  takest  away  their 
breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dust. 

30  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit, 
they  are  created :  and  thou  renewest 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

tHeb.  31  The  glory  of  the  Lord  ^  shall 

***^^*    endure  for  ever:   the  Lord  shall  re- 
joice in  his  works. 

32  He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and 
it  trembleth:  he  toucheth  the  hills, 
and  they  smoke. 

33  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  as 


long  as  I  live :   I  will  sing  praise  to 
my  God  while  I  have  my  being. 

34  My  meditation  of  him  shall  be 
sweet:  I  will  be  glad  in  the  Lord. 

35  Let  the  sinners  be  consumed 
out  of  the  earth,  and  let  the  wicked 
be  no  more.     Bless  thou  the  Lord, 

0  my  soul.     Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

PSALM  CV. 

1  An  exhortation  to  praise  God,  and  to  seek  out 
his  "works.  7  The  story  of  God's  providence 
over  Abraham^  16  over  Joseph,  23  over  Ja- 
cob in  Egypt,  26  oi'er  Moses  delivering  the 
Israelites,  37  over  the  Israelites  brought  out 
cf  Egypt,  fed  in  the  wilder ness,  and  planted 
ill  Canaan. 

0*^01  YE  thanks  unto  the  Lord  ;  ^^i  Chroa. 
call  upon  his  name :  make  known  isiii.'i2. 4. 
his  deeds  among  the  people. 


31.  The  glory  of  the  Lord,  &c.]  God 
views  the  manifold  scene  of  His  creation  al- 
ways, and  rejoices  in  it  always.  His  power, 
too,  and  ruling  care,  direct  it  always  since 
first  it  came  into  existence.  If  He  looks  at 
the'Carth,  it  trembles  to  its  foundations ;  if  He 
touches  it  with  His  hand,  the  smoke  ariseth. 

Earthquakes  and  volcanoes  are  supposed 
here  to  be  referred  to  God's  direct  agency; 
but  volcanoes  do  not  seem  to  be  mentioned 
in  any  other  scripture:  the  words  "He  touch- 
eth or  striketh  the  hills,  and  they  smoke,"  refer 
rather  to  the  lightning  and  its  effects.  See 
Pss.  xviii.  8,  cxliv.  5.  In  Amos  ix.  5  we  read, 
"  He  toucheth  the  earth,  and  it  melts." 

This  psalm  is  appointed  in  our  Church  for 
Whit-Sunday.  The  creation  of  the  material 
world  in  the  beginning,  its  perpetual  preserva- 
tion, and  the  renewal  of  life  through  the  breath 
of  God,  suggest  naturally  the  Christian  dc)C- 
trine  of  a  new  creation  of  the  spirit  of  man, 
and  its  perpetual  maintenance  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  If  God  withdraws  His  breath,  all 
creatures  (y.  29)  return  to  dust :  if  He  with- 
draws His  quickening  Spirit  from  the  soul  of 
a  man,  it  dies  to  Him.  If  he  imparts  a  new 
ray  of  divine  illumination,  it  lives  again ;  as 
the  outward  world,  t.  30,  is  renewed  day  by 
day,  and  lives  always  through  His  life-giving 
word. 

33,  34.  ItwUlj'tngf  &c.]  The  import  is, 
**  I  will  sing  unto  Jehovah  as  long  as  I  live : 
I  will  praise  my  God  whilst  I  have  being. 
Oh  that  my  meditation  may  be  pleasing  to 
Him!  My  joy  (emphatic)  is  from  Him 
alone.  As  for  sinners  (the  blot  of  this  glorious 
scene),  they  shall  perish  at  last  from  the  earth, 
and  God  shall  be  all  in  all."  It  may  be  that 
the  psalm  is  not  simply  a  song  of  praise  sug- 
gested by  the  contemplation  of  Gtxl  in  His 


works,  but  written  (it  could  scarcely  be 
written  otherwise  than)  in  the  midst  of  trir.l 
and  weariness  of  sinners — a  soothing  medita- 
tion upon  God's  manifested  mercy.  Such 
it  has  proved  to  multitudes  of  Christians ;  who 
see  in  it  deeper  mysteries  than  its  author, 
perhaps,  could  discern  in  his  early  day.  We 
are  assured  by  St  John  (i.  3  ;  see  too  i  Cor. 
viii.  6;  Heb.  i.  2)  that  Christ  took  part  in  the 
work  of  creation.  At  the  Transfiguration 
He  clothed  His  ineffable  brightness  with 
light  (i;.  a)  to  symbolize  His  glory  as 
God.  He  fed  the  multitudes,  commanded 
the  winds  and  waves,  ruled  the  tenants  of 
the  deep,  to  suggest  His  divine  power  over 
creation;  and  by  His  Spirit,  which  He  has 
poured  abundantly  on  His  followers,  has  cast 
a  new  light  upon  the  whole  psalm.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  ministry  of  angels,  of  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  Christians,  have  already 
been  noticed,  as  lying  only  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  psalm.  The  Redemption,  through 
Christ,  of  sinners,  and  the  ultimate  conquest 
of  sin  and  death,  through  His  victory  over 
both,  after  what  has  been  said  on  the  hidden 
purpose  of  the  psalm,  seem  figured  prophetic- 
ally ;  at  the  least,  desired  ardently,  and,  perhaps, 
anticipated  in  the  last  verses  of  it. 

Psalm  CV. 

A  psalm  nearly  resembling  Ps.  Ixxviii.,  and 
contiining  an  epitome  of  God's  dealings  with 
His  people,  from  the  time  of  the  promise  to 
the  occupation  of  Canaan.  Its  purpose  is 
to  stir  up  faith  in  Him  to  all  time.  The  first 
fifteen  verses  begin  the  psalm  recited  in  i  Chro. 
xvi.  8 — 22,  and  placed,  according  to  the  A.  V., 
in  the  hands  of  Asaph  by  David,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  installation  of  the  Ark  of 
God  upon  Mount  Zion:  see  the  introductions 
to  Pss.  xcvi.,  cvi.     The  psalm  is  connected 
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2  Sing  unto  him,  sing  psalms  unto 
him :  talk  ye  of  all  his  wondrous 
works. 

3  Glory  ye  In  his  holy  name:  let 
the  heart  of  them  rejoice  that  seek 
the  Lord. 

4  Seek  the  Lord,  and  his  strength : 
seek  his  face  evermore. 

5  Remember  his  marvellous  works 
that  he  hath  done ;  his  wonders,  and 
the  judgments  of  his  mouth ; 

6  O  ye  seed  of  Abraham  his 
servant,  ye  children  of  Jacob  his 
chosen. 


7  He  is  the  Lord  our  God:  his 

judgments  are  in  all  the  earth. 

8  He  hath  remembered  his  cove- 
nant for  ever,  the  word  which  he 
commanded  to  a  thousand  genera- 
tions. 

9  ^  Which  covenant  he  made  with  *  Gen.  17. 
Abraham,  and  his  oath  unto  Isaac ;      &  zi!'^!'  ' 

10  And  confirmed  the  same  unto  1 35".  i^; 

Jacob  for  a  law,  and  to  Israel  for  an  ]fi''''^'^^- 
^      .      .  '  J  iiebr.0.17, 

everlastmg  covenant: 

1 1  '^  Saying,  Unto  thee  will  I  give  is^&'is?' 
the  land  of  Canaan,  ^  the  lot  of  your  '  j^^^ 
inheritance:  the  cord. 


with  Pss.  civ.  and  cvi.  in  various  ways.  They 
are  all  hallelujah  psalms :  Pss.  civ.  and  cv.  end 
with  hallelujah;  Ps.  cvi.  begins  and  ends  with 
it.  Other  minute  resemblances  are  noticed. 
Hengstenberg  observes  that  Ps.  civ.  describes 
God's  wonders  in  creation;  Pss.  cv.  and  cvi. 
in  history.  His  hypothesis  is,  that  all  were 
written  to  console  Israel  during  the  captivity. 
Verses  i — 6  contain  the  introduction:  "w. 
7—15  the  purpose  of  the  psalm;  the  promise 
to  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs,  and  care  of 
them  when  few  and  weak,  and  strangers  in 
the  land:  'w.  16 — 23,  the  providences  by 
which  God  carried  them  into  Egypt;  w. 
24 — 38,  His  dealings  with  them  and  with 
their  enemies  in  Egypt:  -vv.  39 — 41?  His 
miracles  in  the  waste:  'w^  42 — 45,  the  con- 
clusion, in  which  His  purpose  in  all  these 
doings  is  again  described.  The  miracle  of  the 
passing  of  the  Red  Sea  is  omitted;  partly,  it 
may  be,  on  account  of  its  perpetual  mention, 
and  partly  because  it  does  not  belong  strictly 
to  any  one  of  the  divisions  above  enumerated. 

1.  call  upon  his  name]  Call  upon  Him 
with  praise  and  prayer,  Gen.  iv.  26;  by  His 
name  Jehovah,  in  which  He  revealed  Him- 
self, Exod.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  5. 

make  known  his  deeds]  Pss.  xcvi.  3,  xcviii. 
4,  c.  I. 

among  the  people]  Or,  peoples :  for  all  are 
concerned.  This  verse  occurs  verbatim  Isai. 
xii.  4. 

4.  Seek  the  Lord^  &c.]  Seek  Him  where 
His  mighty  strength  abides:  seek  Him  where 
His  face  is  seen  in  glory,  /.  e.  in  His  temple  in 
which  He  dwells  (Ps.  Ixiii.  2),  and  in  which 
His  face  is  seen  of  His  worshippers.  The 
ancient  interpreters  construe  the  word,  in  the 
A.  V.  rendered  "His  strength,"  as  "His  ark 
of  strength"  (see  Pss.  Ixxviii.  61,  cxxxii.  8; 
2  Chro.  vi.  41);  in  which  case  the  sense  is 
the  same. 

5.  judgments  of  his  mouth,  &c.]  The 
decrees  which  He  uttered  with  His  lips, 
touching  His  people  and  their  foes,  and  issuing 


in   events,  Exod.  vi.  6,   vii.  4,    xii.  12;    Ps. 

cxix.  13 ;  decrees,   as   of  a   king  exercising 

authority,  and  dispensing  law  {y.  7),  every- 
where. 

6.  Oye  seed,  &c.]  The  reason  for  calling 
upon  Jehovah;  "ye  are  the  seed  of  Abraham 
and  Jacob."  Instead  of  Abraham  we  read  in 
the  Book  of  Chronicles  and  some  MSS.  of  the 
psalm  Israel. 

his  chosen]  i.  e.  Heirs  of  the  promise,  the 
theme  of  this  song. 

7.  He  is  the  Lord  our  God,  &c.]  The 
Psalmist  commences  the  work  of  praise,  to 
which  he  invited  others  in  the  introduction, 
'w.  I — 6.  The  rendering,  "He,  Jehovah,  is 
our  God,"  is  more  accurate:  His  name  has 
already  been  announced,  nj-v.  i — 3. 

8.  He  hath  remembered,  &c.]  He  re- 
members, even  though  He  seems  to  forget  in 
captivity  and  desolation,  the  covenant  which 
He  made  with  Abraham;  confirmed  with  an 
oath  (Gen.  xxii.  16)  ;  renewed  to  Isaac  (Gen. 
XX vi.  3)  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  13,  xxxv.  12); 
and  made  for  a  thousand  generations  (Deut. 
vii.  9) ;  to  give  to  their  posterity  the  inherit- 
ance of  Canaan,  'w.  11 — 42. 

the  ivord]  i.  e.  the  covenant  by  word  con- 
veyed (see  nj.  42),  His  holy  promise,  or  word. 
In  I  Chro.  xvi.  15,  as  also  in  some  MSS.  of 
the  psalm,  instead  of  "  He  hath  remembered  " 
is  read  the  imperative  "Remember,"  which  in- 
terrupts the  narrative  of  God's  dealings  with 
His  people. 

10.  for  a  lan.v]  i.  e.  to  have  the  per- 
manence of  perpetual  law:  see  Gen.  xvii.  7,  8. 

11.  the  lot]  Marg.  "  the  cord,"  with  which, 
as  it  were,  the  portion  of  inheritance  is  mea- 
sured; see  Mic.  ii.  5;  Gen.  xiii.  17;  Pss.  xvi. 
6,  Ixxviii.  S5'  The  change  of  number,  "thee," 
and  then  "your,"  is  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  covenant  was  made  in  the  first 
place  with  Abraham,  afterwards  with  Isaac 
and  Jacob. 
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12  When  they  were  but  a  few- 
men  in  number;  yea,  very  few,  and 
strangers  in  it. 

13  When  they  went  from  one  na- 
tion to  another,  from  one  kingdom  to 
another  people ; 

14  He  suffered  no  man  to  do  them 
wrong:  yea,  he  reproved  kings  for 
their  sakesj 

1 5  Sayingy  Touch  not  mine  anoint- 
ed, and  do  my  prophets  no  harm. 


16  Moreover  he  called  for  a  fa- 
mine upon  the  land:  he  brake  the 
whole  staff  of  bread. 

17  He  sent  a  man  before  them, 
^evefi  Joseph,  who  was  sold  for  a  ser-  ^  Gen.  3 
vant :  "^• 

18  ^  Whose    feet  they  hurt  with 'Gen.  3, 
fetters :  *  he  was  laid  in  iron :  t  lieb.  / 

19  Until  the  time  that  his  wordZ"o7ro, 


came 
him. 


the  word  of  the  Lord  tried 


12.  fV/jen  they  ivere  but  a  fenv,  &c.]  In 
the  original,  "When  they  were  men  of 
number,"  as  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  30,  &c.  This 
verse  is  connected  with  'uv.  13 — 15,  which 
follow,  rather  than  with  the  verses  preceding. 
It  exhibits  in  fuller  light  the  providence  of 
God  which  guarded  His  people,  when  few 
in  number  and  strangers,  in  the  land  one  day 
to  be  theirs. 

In  I  Chro.  xvi.  19  we  read,  "when  ye 
were  but  few,"  &c.,  a  reading  supported  by 
some  MSS.  and  by  the  Chald.  and  Syr.  Ver- 
sions. If  it  be  adopted,  this  verse  must  be 
attached  to  v.  11,  and  not  to  -w.  13,  14,  &c. 

strangers]     See  Gen.  xv.  7,  &c. 

13.  Hl^en  they  tvent,  &c.]  The  wander- 
ing life  of  the  patriarchs  is  described.  See 
Gen.  xii.  i,  9,  xiii.  18,  xx.  t;  Heb.  xi.  9. 
There  were  many  peoples  in  Canaan  (Gen. 
XV.  19 — 21;  Deut.  vii.  i);  but  the  allusion  to 
them  seems  too  minute  for  this  description. 

14.  repro-vedj  &:c.]  Pharaoh,  Gen.  xii. 
17,  Abimelech,  xx.  3,  7,  18. 

15.  Sayingy  Touch  not^  &c.]  See  Gen. 
xxvi,  II. 

mine  anointed]  Lit.  *'My  Messiahs,"  i.e.  My 
chosen,  consecrated  ones.  The  word  "Mes- 
siah" is  used  in  a  general  sense:  consecra- 
tion to  office  by  anointing  is  the  custom  of 
a  later  age  than  that  of  the  patriarchs.  See 
I  K.  xix.  16. 

my  prophets]  See  note  on  Gen.  xx.  7.  The 
word  {nabi)  is  used  in  its  general  sense.  "My 
servants  inspired  to  know  My  will."  In  Exod. 
vii.  I,  compared  with  iv.  15,  the  same  word 
rather  indicates  a  man  inspired  of  God  to 
decLire  His  will.  The  two  meanings  are  in- 
timately connected.  Abraham  was  a  man  in- 
spired to  see  the  future  {y.  11),  as  well  as  a 
prophet  holding  direct  intercourse  with  God. 
Isaac  and  Jacob  were  prophets  in  this  latter 
sense  (Gen.  xxv.  and  xxviii.),  and  also  in  the 
more  common  meaning  of  the  term  (Gen. 
xxvii.  2-,  and  xlix.).  This  {y.  15)  concludes 
the  portion  of  the  psalm  recited  in  i  Chro. 
xvi.  Next  commences  the  narrative  of  the 
descent  into  Egypt. 

16.  the  land]  i.  e.  of  Canaan.  See  Gen. 
xii.  10,  xxvi.  I,  for  earlier  famines. 


the  fivhole  staff,  &c.]  The  original  word 
signifies  a  staff  upon  which  a  man  rests  (Ex. 
iv.  2) ;  hence  the  staff  or  support  of  life  (Lev. 
xxvi.  26);  see  also  Isai.  iii.  i;  Ps.  civ.  15.  At 
the  end  of  this  verse  must  be  supplied,  "So 
He  carried  them  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  brought  them  into  Egypt." 

17.  He  sent,  &c.]  Lit.  "He  sent  a  man 
before  them:  Joseph  was  sold  for  a  sen'ant." 
Some  interpret  "a  man"  (emphatic),  i.e.  "a 
man  of  men:"  but  the  meaning  is  rather,  "He 
sent  one  before  the  rest  to  make  ready:  it  was 
Joseph,  sold  for  a  servant,  according  to  God "s 
decree." 

18.  he  ivas  laid  in  iron,  &c.]  Marg. 
"  his  soul  came  into  iron ;"  a  similar  expres- 
sion Isai.  xlvi.  2,  "themselves,"  lit.  "their 
souls,"  are  gone  into  captivity.  Ps.  Ivii.  4, 
" My  soul  is  among  lions,"  &c.  The  P. B.  V. 
after  the  Vulg.  and  Chald.,  "The  iron  en- 
tered into  his  soul,"  is  scarcely  correct  in 
grammar ;  offends  against  the  parallelism,  and 
conveys  an  idea  too  far  removed  from  sim- 
plicity. See  the  note  on  Gen.  xxxix.  20.  Jo- 
seph's imprisonment  is  not  there  described  ns 
severe ;  but  it  may  have  been  so  at  first. 

19.  Until  the  time,  &c.]  "Until  the  time 
that  His  word  {debaro),  Jehovah's  word  to 
Joseph,  came  true,  the  promise  (jmrah)  of 
Jehovah  tried  him."  Jehovah's  promise,  im- 
plied (Gen.  xxxvii.  5,  9,  &c.)  through  the 
history  of  Joseph,  to  raise  him  to  an  eminent 
rank  above  his  brethren,  is  meant  in  both  ver- 
sicles.  The  word  prophetical  came  true:  the 
promise  tried  him,  /.  e.  put  him  on  his  trial 
(Gen.  xxxix.  7,  8),  exhibited  his  triumph,  and 
was  accomplished !  Rosenm.  and  others  inter- 
pret "his  word"  as  Joseph's  word,  and  "the 
word  of  the  Lord"  as  the  gift  of  prophecy 
given  to  Joseph.  "Until  the  time  when  his 
interpretation  of  dreams  in  prison  came  true, 
and  his  prophetical  gift  (Gen.  xii.  16,  &c.) 
exhibited  him  as  chosen  of  God;  or  shewed 
him  to  be  true  and  innocent."  The  P.  B.  V. 
is,  "Until  the  time  came  that  his  cause  was 
known,"  where  "his  cause"  seems  to  mean 
"the  general  story  about  him,  his  deeds  of 
innocence,  which  at  the  last  became  known." 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  Hebrew  can  bear  this 
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^fxen.  41. 
ssessiou. 


Gen.  46. 


ixod.  I. 


Exod.  3, 


!xod.  7. 

leb. 
rrds  of 

signs. 

Exod. 

22. 


20  -^The  king  sent  and  loosed  him ; 
even  the  ruler  of  the  people,  and  let 
him  go  free. 

21  ^He  made  him  lord  of  his  house, 
and  ruler  of  all  his  ^  substance  : 

22  To  bind  his  princes  at  his 
pleasure;  and  teach  his  senators  wis- 
dom. 

23  ''^Israel  also  came  into  Egypt; 
and  Jacob  sojourned  in  the  land  of 
Ham. 

24  And  he  increased  his  people 
greatly ;  and  made  them  stronger  than 
their  enemies. 

25  ^  He  turned  their  heart  to  hate 
his  people,  to  deal  subtilly  with  his 
servants. 

26  '^He  sent  Moses  his  servant  j 
and  Aaron  whom  he  had  chosen. 

27  ^They  shewed  ^his  signs  a- 
mong  them,  and  wonders  in  the  land 
of  Ham. 

28  "'He  sent  darkness^  and  made  it 
dark;  and  they  rebelled  not  against 
his  word. 


29  «He  turned  their  waters  into 
blood,  and  slew  their  fish. 

30  ^  Their  land  brought  forth  frogs 
in  abundance,  in  the  chambers  of 
their  kings. 

31  ^He  spake,  and  there  came 
divers  sorts  of  flies,  and  lice  in  all 
their  coasts. 

32  s'  ^  He  gave  them  hail  for  rain, 
and  flaming  fire  in  their  land. 

33  He  smote  their  vines  also  and 
their  fig  trees;  and  brake  the  trees 
of  their  coasts. 

34  ''He  spake,  and  the  locusts 
came,  and  caterpillers,  and  that  with- 
out number, 

35  And  did  eat  up  all  the  herbs  in 
their  land,  and  devoured  the  fruit  of 
their  ground. 

36  ^He  smote  also  all  the  first- 
born in  their  land,  the  chief  of  all 
their  strength. 

37  ^He  brought  them  forth  also 
with  silver  and  gold :  and  there  was  not 
one  feeble  person  among  their  tribes. 
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"  Exod.  8. 
6. 


/  Exod.  8. 
17,  24. 


?  Exod.  9. 

\B.th.He 
gave  their 
rain  hail. 


*'Exod.  la 
4. 


J  Exod.  12. 
29. 


f  Exod.  12. 
35 


import;  and  the  next  versicle,  "the  word  of 
the  Lord,"  &c.  against  the  parallelism,  would 
introduce,  not  the  above  idea  modified,  but  one,, 
according  to,  this  rendering,  wholly  different.. 

20.  The  king,  &c.]  Gen.  xli.  14  :  "  Pha- 
raoh sent  and  loosed  him;  the  ruler  of  the 
people  (sent)  and  let  him  go  free." 

22.  To  bind,  &c.]  Joseph,  erst  himself 
bound  in  fetters,  had  power  to  bind  the  princes 
of  Egypt  (Gen.  xli.  44):  and  being  gifted  with 
wisdom  above  all  Pharaoh's  counselloi^s  (Gen. 
xli.  3  8, 39),  was  able  to  instruct  them  in  his  lore. 

23.  Israel]  i.e.  Jacob,  as  expressed  in 
the  next  line.  The  land  of  Ham,  so  called, 
probably,  from  Ham  the  father  of  Mizraim, 
the  son  of  Noah:  but  there  is  authority  for 
supposing  that  the  word  "Ham"  or  "Cham" 
is  Egyptian,  and  that  its,  import  is  "dark." 
See  note,  Gen.  x..  6^ 

24.  And  he  increased  his  people,  &c.]  In 
215  years  the  family  of  Jacob,  consisting  of 
seventy  persons,  grew  miraculously,  for  a 
special  purpose,  to  the  prodigious  number  of 
600,000  men,  Exod.  i.  7, 9.    So  Deut.  xxvi.  5. 

25.  He  turned  their  heart,  &c.]  "  It  must 
be  recollected,"  says  Calvin,  "that  the  origin  of 
malice  was  in  the  Egyptians  themselves,  lest 
blame  be  imputed  to  God:  by  nature  their 
hearts  were  full  of  wickedness  that  needed 
no  external  pressure."    Similarly  Augustine. 


to  deal  subtilly,  &c.]     See  Exod.  i.  10. 

27.  his  signs']  Marg.  "words  of  His  signs ;" 
or  "long  list  of  signs;"  Pss.  Ixv.  3  cxlv.  5. 
The  LXX.  render,  "His  tales  of  signs,"  rovs 
\6yovs  Tap  (TTjficioiu  avrov,  i.  e.  "His  signs,  of 
which  the  tale  was  given  of  God  before." 
See  Exod.  iv.  28 — 30. 

28.  and  they  rebelled  not]  He  sent  dark- 
ness, and  the  Egyptians,  for  a  time  at  least 
(Exod.  X.  24),  yielded  obedience  to,  His  word. 
So  Kay  and  others  explain:  but  most  com- 
mentators, noticing  that  the  obedience  of 
the  Egyptians  was  momentary  and  scarcely 
deserving  of  mention,  refer  these  words  to 
Moses  and  Aaron,  who  in  this  case  obeyed 
the  mandate  fraught  with  peril,  without  doubt 
or  hesitation  such  as  sometimes  appeared 
(Num.  XX.  24,  xxvii.  14).  The  Prayer-Book 
Version  here  is  "and  they  were  not  obedient 
unto  His  word,"  after  the  LXX.  But  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  plainly  that  of 
the  A.  V. 

30.  Their  land  brought,  Sec.]  The  second 
versicle,  in  the  chambers,  of  their  kings,  seems 
to  be  an  exclamation  of  horror  at  sight  of  the 
swarming  plague. 

34.    caterpillers]    i.  e.  caterpillar-locusts. 

36.  the frstborn,  &c.]  Exod.  xi.  i,  &c.; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  51. 

37.  ^vith  silver  and  gold]    Ex  od.  xii  35,  3(>- 
there  ivas  not  one  feeble  person,  &C.J     See 
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[v.  38-45. 


•'Exod.ia.       38    "Egypt  was   glad  when   they 

^^'  departed :   for  the    fear  of  them    fell 

upon  them. 

*Exod.  13.  39  "^  He  spread  a  cloud  for  a  cover- 
ing j  and  fire  to  give  light  in  the  night. 

y  Exod.  40    ^  The    people    asked,    and    he 

brought  quails,  and  satisfied  them 
with  the  bread  of  heaven. 

^ Exod.  17.      ^j  'He  opened  the  rock,  and  the 

Numb.  2a 'vvaters  gushed  out;  they  ran  in  the 

1  Cor.  10.4.  dry  places  like  a  river. 


42  For  he  remembered  his  holy 
promise,  and  Abraham  his  servant. 

43  And  he  brought  forth  his  peo- 
ple   with  joy,  and  his   chosen  with 

^  gladness  :  t  Heb. 

44  ''And  gave  them  the  lands  of"WeuT( 
the  heathen  :  and  they  inherited  the  j°sh.'i3 
labour  of  the  people ; 

45  That  they  might  observe  his 
statutes,  and  keep  his  laws.  Praise 
ye  the  Lord. 


Isai.  V.  27,  Ixiii.  13.  Not  one  feeble  one  was 
prevented  by  his  feebleness  from  following. 
Some  (see  Ex.  xiii.  18)  render  "there  was  not 
one  feeble  one  among  His  tribes"  (cf.  Ps. 
cxxii.  4),  a  rendering  more  expressive  than  the 
other. 

39.  He  spread  a  cloud,  &c.]  A  cloud  went 
before  the  people  to  lead  them  by  day,  and 
a  pillar  of  tire  by  night;  Exod.  xiii.  21,  xiv. 
19;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  14.  But  the  idea  here  ex- 
pressed (Note  at  end)  is  rather  that  the  cloud 
was  spread  out  as  a  protection  against  the  sun : 
cf.  Ex.  xl.  19,  and  54 — 38 ;  Num.  ix.  15,  x.  34  : 
also  Isai.  iv.  5,  where  a  similar  idea  is  imaged. 

40.  The  people  asked,  &c.]  Exod.  xvi.  a, 
3,  16;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  18,  &c. 

bread  of  beaveri]  Exod.  xvi.  4;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
24,  25.  The  manna  is  intended,  bread  fashioned 
miraculously  in  heaven,  out  of  which  it  fell 
and  covered  the  camp. 

41.  He  opened  the  rock,  &c.]  At  Re- 
phidim,  Ex.  xvii.  i,  2,  and  Kadesh,  Num.  xx. 
II.     See  Ps.  Ixxviii.  15,  16,  ao. 

42.  be  remembered,  &c.]     Exod.  ii.  24. 

44.  tbe  labour  of  tbe  people']  The  cities, 
vineyards,  and  cultivated  fields  of  the  people, 
Deut.  vi.  10,  II.     See  also  isai.  xlv.  14. 

45.  Tbat  they,  &c.]  On  this  condition, 
that,  unlike  the  inhabitants  whose  labour  they 
enjoyed,  they  should  for  ever  be  a  people  de- 
voted to  Jenovah,  and  stedfast  in  His  law. 
Deut.  iv.  40,  XX vi.  16,  &c. 

The  connection  between  this  psalm  and  the 
next  must  be  noticed.  Psalm  cv.  details  God's 
mercies  to  His  servants;  Psalm  cvi.  the  doings 


of  Israel  in  return.  The  short  sententious  style 
of  the  poetry  of  these  psalms  ('Plain  Com- 
mentary,' Vol.  II.  p.  2T,2d  "^'^y  have  been  in- 
tended to  assist  the  memory,  and  is  remark- 
able. These  psalms,  shortly  recounting  God's 
dealing  with  His  people,  and  Israel's  behaviour 
under  it,  may  have  been  committed  to  memory, 
as  catechisms  for  the  instruction  of  the  young. 

Throughout  the  psalm  the  author  supposes 
the  perpetual  miraculous  interference  of  Je- 
hovah. Abraham  visits  the  land  by  special 
revelation,  a  stranger,  without  a  foot  of  ground 
in  which  to  bury  his  dead:  Joseph,  by  spe- 
cial providence,  is  sent  before  to  prepare: 
Jacob,  through  a  sore  famine  and  longing  de- 
sire to  see  his  son,  passes  into  Egypt  with  his 
family.  God  multiplies  the  people  and  stirs 
up  the  jealousy  of  Pharaoh:  the  taskmasters 
double  the  tasks  and  apply  the  lash:  the  peo- 
ple cry  out  to  God,  and  Moses  ap^x^ars!  The 
history  is  incomprehensible,  and  a  mere  myth, 
without  miracle.  Its  substantial  truth  is 
proved  by  the  life  of  the  Jewish  people 
founded  upon  it,  and  by  the  literature  of  the 
people  which  also  is  founded  upon  it.  If 
miracle  be  allowed,  its  measure  may  be  dis- 
cussed, without  fear,  but  with  reverence  suit- 
able to  the  field  of  God's  operations.  The 
details  of  the  miracles  are  of  course  copied 
from  Exodus,  but  they  are  realized  with  a 
singular  intensity;  inexplicable  except  upon 
the  supposition  of  their  occurrence,  and  of  the 
profound  impression  made  by  them  upon  the 
Jewish  mind. 

The  ninth  plague  is  put  first  (v.  28),  and 
the  fifth  and  sixth  omitted;  but  the  order  is 
generally  that  of  Exod.  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  &c.  The 
order  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  44,  &c.  is  different. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  cv. 


39- 


The  Hebrew  word  tjns  is  used  in  Exod. 
xl.  19,  Num.  iv.  6,  for  the  *' spreading  out" 
of  the  covering  of  the  tabernacle;  and  in  Joel 


ii.  2,  for  the  morning  light 
mountain. 


spread"'  on  t!;e 


V.    I- 


Heb. 

Hallelw 
•all. 

Ps.  107. 
.&118.: 
i  136.  I. 
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PSALM  CVL  of  the  Lord  ?  who  can  shew  forth  all 

his  praise  ? 

3  Blessed  are  they  that  keep  judg- 
ment, and  he  that  doeth  righteous- 
ness at  all  times. 

4  Remember  me,  O  Lord,  with 
the  favour  that  thou  hearest  unto  thy 
people:   O  visit  me  with  thy  salva- 

for  his  mercy  endureth  for     tion  ; 

5  That  I  may  see  the  good  of  thy 
the   mighty  acts     chosen,    that    I    may    rejoice    in   the 


1  The  psalmist  exhorteth  to  praise  God.  4  He 
prayeth  for  pardon  of  sin,  as  God  did  with 
the  fathers.  7  The  story  of  the  people's  re' 
bellion,  and  God's  mercy.  47  He  conclndeth 
with  prayer  and  praise, 

♦  T)RAISE  ye  the  Lord.    O  '^give 
X    thanks  unto  the  Lord;  for  he 
is  good: 
ever. 

2  Who  can  utter 


Psalm    CVI. 

A  general  resemblance  is  noticeable  be- 
tween Pss.  Ixxviii.,  cv.,  cvi.,  which  are  in 
some  sort  supplementary  one  to  the  other. 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  is  didactic:  Ps.  cv.  a  song  of 
praise:  Ps.  cvi.  a  confession  of  sin  and 
prayer  for  pardon ;  with  which  compare 
Dan.  ix.  4,  5  ;  Neh.  ix.  4,  &c.  All  these 
psalms  seem  of  the  date  of  the  captivity ; 
Ps.  cvi.,  perhaps,  written  towards  its  con- 
clusion. The  words  of  i  Chro.  xvi.  7  appear 
to  say  that  David  put  into  the  hands  of 
Asaph  and  his  brethren  a  psalm  of  which 
•w.  I,  47,  48  of  this  psalm  (with  small 
variations)  formed  a  part.  But  the  words 
recited  do  not  say  this  expressly.  The 
import  of  the  Hebrew  is,  "  Then  on  that 
day  did  David  first  appoint  to  thank  the 
Lord  by  Asaph  and  his  brethren,"  or,  "  Then 
on  that  day  did  David  lay  a  charge  upon 
the  chief  (or  head  of  all  the  choirs,  1;.  5) 
to  thank  the  Lord  by  Asaph  and  his  bre- 
thren." The  LXX.  render  eV  rfj  ruiepa  eKelurj 
Tore  €Ta^€v  Aavlb  iu  dpxfj  tov  alvelvTov  Kvpcov 
€v  x^'-P''  ^^o-a<f>  Koi.  Tcoi/  aScXs^coi/  avTov.  The 
meaning  seems  to  be,  that  David,  at  the  inau- 
guration of  the  ark,  for  the  first  time  caused 
a  psalm  to  be  sung  in  commemoration  of 
God's  mercies;  and  committed  the  office  of 
commemoration  on  the  first  occasion  to  Asaph 
and  his  brethren.  The  psalm  then  composed 
is  not,  probably,  given ;  the  psalm  which  fol- 
lows in  I  Chro.  xvi.  8  ff.  may  have  been 
put  together  afterwards,  and  used  at  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles ;  or  a  portion  only  of  it  may  have 
proceeded  from  David,  and  have  been  added 
to  in  subsequent  times. 

After  an  introduction,  "w.  i — 3,  and  a  gene- 
ral confession  of  sin,  v.  6,  the  psalm  de- 
scribes in  order  the  disobediences  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  punishments,  in  Egypt,  at  the  Red 
Sea,  and  in  the  waste,  as  narrated  in  Exodus 
and  Numbers,  often  in  the  very  words  of  those 
records,  'v-v.  7 — ;^^ ;  next  their  sins  of  disobe- 
dience after  the  occupation  of  the  land,  and  al- 
ternate chastisements  and  deliverances  by  the 
hand  of  God,  w.  34 — 46 ;  and  concludes 


with  a  prayer,  v.  47,  for  deliverance  out  of 
present  pressing  captivity.  A  characteristic 
of  the  psalm  is  a  perpetual  allusion  to,  and 
frequent  quotation  of,  the  words  of  Exodus, 
of  Isaiah,  and  of  the  later  psalms.  Ewald, 
Hupfeld,  and  others,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  citations  just  noticed,  refer  the  psalm  to 
a  date  after  the  captivity;  but  the  absence 
of  any  allusion  to  the  great  restoration,  to 
Jerusalem,  or  to  Zion,  makes  this  hypo- 
thesis, for  which  no  cogent  argument  is  pro- 
duced, somewhat  unsatisfactory  and  impro- 
bable. 

1.  Praise  ye  the  Lord]  Heb.  "  Hallelujah." 
See  cxi.,  cxii.,  cxiii.,  cxvii.,  cxxxv.,  cxlvi., 
cxlvii.,  cxlviii,,  cxlix. 

O  gi-ve  thanks^  &c.]  See  Pss.  cv.,  cvii., 
cxxxvi.  I ;  also  Jer.  xxxiii.  11 ;  2  Chro.  v.  13  ; 
I  Mace.  iv.  24. 

3.  Blessed  are  they,  &c.]  If  any  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  made  between  keeping  judgment 
and  doing  righteousness,  the  first  may  de- 
scribe inward  rectitude,  the  second  its  outward 
exhibition  in  act.  The  transition  from  the 
plural  to  the  singular  number  seems  a  poeti- 
cal licence.  This  verse  is  a  text  to  that  which 
follows  in  the  psalm  ;  to  which,  after  'vu.  4,  5 
of  individual  application  and  supplication,  the 
Psalmist  returns  in  -z;.  6. 

4,  5.  Remember,  &c.]  "  May  I  share  in 
the  favour  which  Thou  shewest  (one  day) 
to  Thy  people :  May  Thy  salvation,  fatherly 
care,  and  guidance  be  mine  when  it  is  theirs  : 
May  I  see  the  felicity  of  Thy  chosen  (Ps. 
cv.  6,  43)  and  rejoice  with  them  in  pro- 
sperity, as  now  I  suffer  with  them  in  adver- 
sity." A  prayer  for  individual  good  to 
arise  (if  it  shall  please  God)  from  favour 
shewn  to  His  people:  a  covert  expression  cf 
the  wish  openly  declared  in  v.  47,  and  natu- 
rally arising  from  the  sentiment  of  -v.  3  pre- 
ceding; in  which  the  blessedness  of  those  that 
serve  God,  and  whom  He  regards  with  favour, 
is  earnestly  proclaimed.  The  parallel  words, 
"  favour,"  "  salvation,"  are  the  same  in  Isaiah 
xlix.  8,  and  in  the  psalm. 
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gladness  of  thy  nation,  that  I   may- 
glory  with  thine  inheritance. 

6  We  have  sinned  with  our  fa- 
thers, we  have  committed  iniquity, 
we  have  done  wickedly. 

7  Our  fethers  understood  not  thy 
wonders  in  Egypt;  they  remembered 
not   the   multitude   of  thy   mercies; 

*  Exod.  14.  *  but  provoked  hitn  at  the  sea,  even  at 
"'"■       the  Red  sea. 

8  Nevertheless  he  saved  them  for 
his  name's  sake,  that  he  might  make 
his  mighty  power  to  be  known. 

9  He  rebuked  the  Red  sea  also, 
and  it  was  dried  up :  so  he  led  them 
through  the  depths,  as  through  the 
wilderness. 

10  And  he  saved  them  from  the 
hand  of  him  that   hated    the7n^   and 


redeemed  them  from  the  hand  of  the 
enemy. 

11  '^And  the  waters  covered  their  *"  E^d.  14 
enemies:  there  was  not  one  of  them  ^^'  ^^** 
left. 

12  '^Then  believed  they  his  words;  gi^&f '^ 
they  sang  his  praise.  'Exo^ 

13^^  They  soon  forgat  his  works  ;  t  Heb.' 
they  waited  not  for  his  counsel :  m^e 

14  /ButUusted  exceedingly  in  the^^'^;^'/''^ 
wilderness,  and  tempted  God  in  the^Numb, 
desert.  iCor.  la. 

15  ^  And  he  gave  them  their  re- f  Heb. 
quest;    but   sent  leanness   into  their  J^jj^*^" 

soul.  ^  Numb. 

1 6  *  They  envied  Moses  also  in  "kumb. 
the  camp,  and  Aaron  the  saint  of  the  ,•  Numb!^* 
Lord.  d^uY'ii 

17'  The  earth  opened  and  swal-  6. 


6,  7.  Pi^e  hat'e  sinned^  &c.]  The  Psalmist 
speaks  of  himself  and  people,  of  the  present 
time  and  of  olden  times  from  the  very  first, 
as  one  family,  with  one  father,  &c. ;  see  Ps. 
xxii.  4.  "  We  in  our  exile,  and  our  fathers 
from  Moses  downwards,  are  examples  of  dis- 
obedience and  its  punishment.  Our  fathers 
forgat  His  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  provoked 
Him  (or  rebelled  against  Him)  at  the  sea 
(Exod.  xiv.  10,  II,  12),  before  it  opened  and 
made  a  way  for  them  to  pass."  Compare 
1  K.  viii.  47;  Jer.  iii.  25,  xiv.  20;  Lam.  iii. 
42 ;  Dan.  ix.  5,  which  resemble  the  text. 

multitude  of  tky  mercies]  See  Isai.  Ixiii.  7 ; 
Lam.  iii.  32  ;  infr.  v.  45. 

but  pronjoked  him  at  the  sea]  Instead  of 
the  latter  words,  the  LXX.  render,  "But  pro- 
voked Him  {dval3aluovTfs)  ascending."  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  they  must  have  read  DvV 
instead  of  W!^V.  • 

the  Red  sea]  See  note  on  Exod.  x.  19. 

0.  He  rebuked^  &c.]  See  Ps.  civ.  7  ; 
Isai.  1.  3. 

he  led  tlxm  through  the  depths'}  Or,  "the 
s?a,"  of  hollow  abysses,  and  rougn  projecting 
rocky  eminences,  as  though  it  had  been  through 
a  *♦  level  wilderness"  of  dry  land  :  Exod.  xiv. 
Compare  Isai.  li.  10,  Ixiii.  13 ;  Nahum  i.  4. 

11.  there  <waj  not  one,  &c.]  The  words, 
almost,  of  Exod.  xiv.  28. 

12.  Then  belie'ved,  &c.]  Ex.  xiv.  31,  xv.  i. 
The  song  of  praise  is  mentioned,  not  to  illus- 
trate the  faith  and  gratitude,  but  to  shew  the 
fickleness  of  the  people,  who  instantly  forgat 
His  works,  &c. 

13, 14.    T/je;  soon^  &c.]    Ex.  xv.  24,  xvi.  2 ; 


Num.  xi.  4.  They  waited  not  a  moment  to 
see  what  God  proposed;  but  made  haste, 
and  lusted  a  lust  (marg.),  and  tempted 
— or  tried  and  endeavoured  to  constrain — Him, 
with  importunate  eager  desire:  see  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
18,  &c.^  cvii.  II. 

15.  leanness']  The  Hebrew  word,  which 
commonly  means  "consumption,"  "leanness" 
(Isai.  X.  16,  xvii.  4),  is  used  to  describe  the 
character  and  effects  of  the  plague  or  wither- 
ing sickness,  by  which,  on  account  of  their 
lust,  thousands  were  slain  :  Num.  xi.  z^)-)  34  ; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  31.  The  words  used  in  the  latter 
place  may  possibly  be  designed  to  convey 
the  idea  of  such  a  wasting  emaciating  plague 
that  smote  first  and  i^d\\)dib\Y  the  fattest,  i.e. 
the  strongest  of  them. 

soul']  (Num.  xi.  6;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  50) 
means  "  life,"  or  "body,"  or  "the  part  of  the 
system  nurtured  by  food."  In  the  original  a 
play  upon  the  word  razon,  "plague,"  is  no- 
ticeable; the  change  of  a  letter  makes  it 
ratzon,  "desire,"  or  "longing." 

16.  Tljey  en-vied,  &c.]  See  Num.  xi.  29  : 
and  for  the  history,  Num.  xvi,  3 — t^^.  Aaron 
the  saint,  Sec. ;  "  Aaron  whom  God  had  sepa- 
rated from  the  congregation,  and  sanctified  as 
His  priest." 

17.  The  earth  opened,  &c.]  And  swallowed 
up  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  ;  Num.  xvi. 
24,  26,  27,  32,  xxvi.  10.  Two  of  the  princi- 
pal offenders  only,  the  sons  of  Reuben,  are 
mentioned  in  the  psalm,  as  sometimes  in  the 
original  narrative,  25,  27;  see  1;.  i. 

18.  afre]     Num.  xvi.  35. 

19.  Thej  made  a  calf  in  Horeb,  &c.]     In 


V.  18—29.] 
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lowed  up  Dathan,  and  covered   the 

company  of  Abiram. 
Numb.         18  '^And   a   fire   was    kindled   in 
^•^^''^'  their  company;  the  flame  burned  up 

the  wicked. 
?Exod.  32.      19  ^They  made  a  calf  in  Horeb, 

and  worshipped  the  molten  image. 

20  Thus  they  changed  their  glory 
into  the  similitude  of  an  ox  that  eat- 
eth  grass. 

21  They  forgat  God  their  saviour, 
which  had  done  great  things  in  E- 

gypt; 

22  Wondrous  works  in  the  land  of 
Ham,  and  terrible  things  by  the  Red 
sea. 

i«Exod.  23  '"Therefore  he  said  that  he 
would  destroy  them,  had  not  Moses 
his   chosen  stood  before  him  in  the 


breach,  to  turn  away  his  wrath,  lest 
he  should  destroy  them. 

24  Yea,  they  despised  ^  the  pleasant  t  Heb. 
land,  they  believed  not  his  word:         deilrf/-^ 

25  ''But  murmured  in  their  tents,  "  Numb. 
and  hearkened  not  unto  the  voice  of  ^^'  ^' 
the  Lord. 

26  Therefore  he  lifted  up  his  hand 
against  them,  to  overthrow  them  in 
the  wilderness:: 

27  ^To  overthrow  their  seed  also  ^  Heb. 
among   the   nations,    and   to  scatter  theZ/aii. 
them  in  the  lands. 

28  ''They  joined   themselves   also  "Numb, 
unto  Baal-peor,  and  ate  the  sacrifices  ^^'  ^ 
of  the  dead. 

29  Thus  they  provoked  him  to 
anger  with  their  inventions :  and  the 
plague  brake  in  upon  them. 


Horeb  the  Mount  of  God,  on  which  the 
divine  glory  rested :  Exod.  xxxii.  4 ;  Deut.  ix. 
8 — I  z  :  against  the  commandment,  in  Exod. 
XX.  4,  5  ;  Deut.  iv.  16,  &c. 

20.  changed]  LXX.  j^XXa^airo,  "bar- 
tered."   Rom.  i.  33. 

their  glory]  i.e.  "  Jehovah  the  glory  of  His 
people,  by  Whose  aid  they  had  obtained  a 
name  above  all  peoples;"  Deut.  iv.  6 — 8,  x.  21 ; 
Ps.  iii.  3 :  or,  it  may  be,  "  Jehovah  their 
glorious  God,  Who  had  accompanied  them  in 
the  cloud  and  fire,  and  Whom  they  had  seen 
close  to  them  in  Sinai  in  His  majesty  ;"  Jer. 
ii.  II. 

22.  land  of  Ham]     Ps.  Ixxviii.  51  ;   cv. 

23.  Therefore  he  said,  Sec]  See  Ezek. 
XX.  8:  and  for  the  history,  Exod.  xxxii.  10; 
Deut.  ix.  13,  14,  19,  26.  "Had  not  Moses 
His  chosen  stood  before  Him  in  the  gap,  as  a 
valiant  soldier  guarding  his  city  when  a  breach 
is  made  in  the  wall;  and  stayed  Him  by 
prayers  and  entreaties,  lest  He  should  destroy 
them."    Similar  images  Ezek.  xiii.  5,  xxii.  30. 

24.  Tea,  they  despised,  &c.]  Num.  xiii. 
and  xiv.  They  relinquished  all  desire  for  the 
pleasant  land  (Jer.  iii.  19  ;  Zech,  vii.  14)  when 
they  heard  the  report  of  the  spies:  and 
credited  not  His  oft-repeated  promise,  that 
they  should  possess  it;  see  Num.  xiv.  31. 

25.  But  murmured^  &c.]  Num.  xiv.  a  ; 
Deut.  i.  27. 

26.  Therefore  he  lifted,  &c.]  Num.  xiv. 
30  (margin) :  He  lifted,  up  His  hand,  and 
swore  (Ex.  vi.  8)  that  they  should  not  see  the 
land,  Sec.  See  Gen.  xiv.  aa;  Deut.  xxxii. 
40  ;  Ezek.  xx.  23 ;  Dan.  xii.  7  ;  Ps.  cxliv.  8. 

PSAL. 


to  overthrow]  tie,,  destroy;  Num.  xiv. 
29»  32,  37- 

27.  To'  o'verthrow,  &c.]  The  threat  of 
exile  in  the  second  versicle  is  not  in  Numbers : 
it  comes  from  Lev.  xxvi.  ^i,  of  which  the 
words  are  repeated,  Deut.  xxviii.  64 ;  see  also 
Ezek.  V.  iz;  Jer.  ix.  16.  As  the  word  ren- 
dered in  our  version  to  "overthrow,"  in 
n).  26,  seems  to  mean  there  to  "destroy," 
it  should  have  the  same  meaning  here:  Lev. 
xxvi.  38  supports  this  interpretation.  See,  too, 
Ezek.  XX.  23,  where,  with  one  word  changed, 
this  1;.  27  of  the  psalm  occurs. 

28.  They  joined,  &c.]  Num.  xxv.  2>',  ^\ 
"They  entered  into  a  close  connection  and 
communion  (i  Cor.  x.  18,  the  same  word  of 
technical  import  is  used  in  the  psalm  and  in 
Numbers)  with  Baal-Peor,  the  Moabite  idol 
(or,  Lord),  worshipped  on  the  summit  of 
Peor,  and  ate  sacrifices  offered  to  dead 
tilings,  instead  of  to  the  living  God;"  see 
Jer.  X.  10 ;  Ps.  cxv.  3,  4,  5.  The  idols  of 
the  Moabites  are  described  contemptuously  as 
"dead  things"  (Wis.  xiii.  10),  or  as  "the 
spirits  of  dead  men,"  according  to  the  use 
of  the  original  word  in  Deut.  xviii.  11 ;  Isai. 
viii.  19:  see  Selden  'de  Diis  Syr.'  i.  5. 
Above,  n).  19,  "^  calf  is  a  contemptuous 
description  of  the  image  which  they  worship- 
ped in  Horeb. 

29.  brake  in  upon,  &c.]  The.  image  rs  that 
of  a  river  which  has  burst  its  barriers ;  see 
Exod.  xix.  24.  The  plague  is  the  slaughter 
inflicted  upon  the  people  by  command  of 
Moses  ;  Num.  xxv.  4,  5,  8,  9,  18. 

30.  Then  stood  up,  &c.]    Num.  xxv.  7. 
executed  judgment,  &c.]  Executed  the  office 

of  a  judge,  according  to   Moses'  command 

18 
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/Numb.         30  -^Then  stood  up  Phinehas,  and 
^^'  ^'        executed  judgment :  and  so  the  plague 

was  stayed. 

31  And  that  was  counted  unto  him 

for  righteousness  unto  all  generations 

for  evermore, 
c  Numb.        32  ^They  angered  him  also  at  the 
^'*       waters  of  strife,  so  that  it  went  ill 

with  Moses  for  their  sakes  : 

33  Because  they  provoked  his  spirit, 
so  that  hespake  unadvisedly  with  hislips. 

34  They  did  not  destroy  the  na- 
♦•Deut.  7.  tions,  ''concerning  whom  the  Lord 

commanded  them: 
^jucg.  X.       35  *But  were  mingled  among  the 
heathen,  and  learned  their  works. 

36  And   they   served   their   idols: 
which  were  a  snare  unto  them. 

37  Yea,  they  sacrificed  their  sons 
and  their  daughters  unto  devils. 


38  And  shed  innocent  blood,  even 
the  blood  of  their  sons  and  of  their 
daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed  unto 
the  idols  of  Canaan :  and  the  land  was 
polluted  with  blood. 

39  Thus  were  they  defiled  with 
their  own  works,  and  went  a  whoring 
with  their  own  inventions. 

40  Therefore  was  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord  kindled  against  his  people,  in- 
somuch that  he  abhorred  his  own 
inheritance. 

41  And  he  gave  them  into  the 
•hand  of  the  heathen ;  and  they  that 
hated  them  ruled  over  them. 

42  Their  enemies  also  oppressed 
them,  and  they  were  brought  into 
subjection  under  their  hand. 

43  ^Many   times    did    he   deliver 'Judg.  x 
them;   but  they  provoked  him  with 


in  Num.  xxv.  5.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Phinehas,  being  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  son 
of  Aaron,  was  actually  a  judge  to  whom  the 
command  was  issued.  The  act  of  Phinehas 
was  counted  a  righteous  act  for  ever  memor- 
able, and  rewarded  by  God  with  a  perpetual 
priesthood  ^Num.  xxv.  10 — 13).  In  Gen.  xv.  6 
(to  which  there  is  a  manifest  allusion)  faith  is 
counted  for  righteousness:  here  an  act,  spring- 
ing from  faith  and  a  divine  impulse,  is 
counted. 

32.  at  the  ivaters  of  strife]  Num.  xx. 
3,  ID,  13;  Ex.  xvii.  2,  7;  Pss.  Ixxxi.  7,  xcv.  8. 
Sometimes  in  the  A.  V.  the  Hebrew  word 
Meribah  is  translated  as  in  the  text ;  sometimes 
it  is  left  untranslated. 

JO  that  it  ivent  illy  &c.]  As  he  himself  says, 
Deut.  i.  37,  iii.  i6,  xxxii.  50,  51.  See  also 
Num.  XX.  12,  24. 

for  their  Jakes']  As  they  provoked  him  to 
it ;  infr.  zz, 

33.  h'u  jpirit']  i.e.  his  soul.  Gen.  xli.  8  ; 
Deut.  ii.  30;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  8. 

JO  that  fx  jpake  unad'visedly,  &c.]  Num. 
XX.  10:  he  questioned  the  multitude,  hotly, 
hastily;  and  struck  the  rock,  having  been 
commanded  to  speak  to  it  {y.  8),  twice,  shew- 
ing a  faithless  impatience;  see  Num.  xx.  la; 
D^ut.  i.  37.  Some  interpret  the  words  they 
provoked  his  spirit,  of  the  people,  or  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  (Num.  xx.  24,  xxvii.  14),  pro- 
voking the  Spirit  of  God:  and  the  word 
which  is  rendered  here  "provoked"  seems 
generally  used  of  men  provoking  God ;  see  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  17,  40;  Isai.  Ixiii.  10;  and  this  very 
psalm,  irv.  7,  43,  &c.  But  in  the  above  places 
the  expression  is  not  that  men  provoked  "the 
Spirit"  of  God,  but  that  tliey  provoked  "the 


Most  High,"  or  "  provoked,"  without  any 
mention  of  the  subject:  and  the  phrase  "they 
(/.  e.  Moses  and  Aaron)  provoked  His  Spirit," 
/.  e.  the  Spirit  of  God — looking  at  ot^er  places 
■in  which  it  occurs — seems  too  strong  a  de- 
scription of  the  impatience  of  Moses  and 
Aaron. 

34.  They  did  not  destroy,  &c.]  See  the 
command,  Ex.  xxiii.  31,  3a;  xxxiv.  11 — 15; 
Deut.  vii.  16,  &c. 

36.  ivhich  fujere  a  snare.,  &c.]  Exod. 
xxiii.  33  ;  Judges  ii.  2,  3,  11,  &c. 

37.  unto  devils,  &c.]  See  Deut.  xxxii.  17. 
The  original  word  in  both  places  means 
"lords,"  or  "masters," such  as  Baal  (see  v.  28), 
which  means  "  Lord,"  or  Moloch  which  means 
"Master"  or  "King."  In  i  Cor.  viii.  5,  the 
false  gods  of  heathendom  are  styled  "  Lords ;" 
in  Wis.  xiii.  2,  "  Presidents  of  the  world." 

39.  Thus  luere  they  defiled,  &c.]  An  his- 
torical description,  -zn;.  39 — 43,  to  the  time  of 
Judges. 

their  own  fivorks]  The  idolatrous  rites 
which  they  imitated  are  called  their  own 
works,  as  invented  by  man. 

went  a  whoring,  &c.]  Compare  the  com- 
mand Ex.  xxxiv.  14,  15,  and  Lev.  xx.  5,  &c.; 
see  also  Judges  ii.  17,  viii.  ^,1' 

41.  And  he  gave  them,  S(.c.]  Judg.  ii.  14, 
iii.  12,  13,  X.  7,  9;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  59 — 61. 

42.  and  they  were  brought,  &c.]  Judges 
iii.  30,  iv.  23.  But  now  the  expressions  ori- 
ginally applied  in  these  places  to  their  enemies 
are  applied  to  Israel. 

43.  Many  times,  &c.]  Judges  ii.  10.  They 
provoked  Him  with  their  counsel  (Deut.  xxxii. 
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I  Or,  tm- 
/•over  is  h- 
ed,  or, 
weakened. 


»<  Lev.  26. 
41,  42. 
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their  counsel,  and  were  "  brought  low 
for  their  iniquity. 

44  Nevertheless  he  regarded  their 
affliction,  when  he  heard  their  cry : 

45  "And  he  remembered  for  them 
his  covenant,  and  repented  according 
to  the  multitude  of  his  mercies. 

46  He  made  them  also  to  be  pitied 
of  all  those  that  carried  them  cap- 
tives. 

47  Save  us,  O  Lord  our  God, 
and  gather  us  from  among  the  hea- 
then, to  give  thanks  unto  thy  holy 
name,  and  to  triumph  in  thy  praise. 

48  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 


Israel  from  everlasting  to  everlasting: 
and  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

PSALM  CVII. 

I  The  psalmist  exJwrteth  the  redeemed,  in  prais' 
ing  God,  to  observe  his  manifold  providence, 
4  over  travellers,  10  over  captives,  1^  over 
sick  men,  -23  over  seamen^  33  attd  in  divers 
varieties  of  life. 

O'^GIVE  thanks  unto  the  Lord, 
for  he  is  good.:  for  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever. 

2  Let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
say  so.,  whom  he  hath  redeemed  from 
the  hand  of  the  enemy ; 


&  118. 1. 
&136. 1. 


a8  ;  Jer.  vii.  24),  which  was  not  His  counsel, 
and  were  brought  low  (Lev.  xxvi.  39  ;  Ezek. 
xxiv.  23,  xxxiii.  10)  through  their  sin.  With 
this  verse  the  prospect  opens,  and  sketches  the 
history  to  present  time. 

45.  And  he  remembered,  &c.]  See  Lev. 
xxvi.  41,  42. 

and  repented,  &c.]  Deut.  xxxii.  36  ;  Ps. 
xc.  13.  The  next  verse  explains  in  what  way 
He  shewed  mercy, 

46.  He  made  them  also,  &c.]  In  the  words 
of  Solomon's  prayer,  i  K.  viii.  50.  See  also 
1  Chro.  XXX.  9.  Other  illustrations  of  the 
text  are  2  K.  xxv.  27  j  Neh.  i.  11 ;  Jer.  xUi. 
12;  Dan.  i.  9,  &c. 

47.  Sa've  us,  &c.]  According  to  promise, 
Deut.  XXX.  3,  4  ;  and  prophecy,  Isai.  xi.,  xii. 


It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these  words 
refer  to  deliverance  from  Babylonish  capti- 
vity, which  the  next  psalm  (see  Ps.  cvii.  3) 
speaks  of  as  accomplished.  This  verse,  4  7  (says 
Delitzsch),  is  the  point  of  the  psalm ;  which 
touches  upon  sin  and  punishment,  and  upon 
mercy,  the  most  signal  of  the  attributes  of 
God.  Of  this  He  is  pointedly  —  may  it  be 
said? — artfully,  yet  with  profound  reverence 
reminded,  in  w.  45,  46,  with  a  view  to 
v.  47,  the  conclusion.  The  conclusion  would, 
however,  be  abrupt  without  a>.  48,  which  may, 
accordingly,  be  justly  regarded  (though  some 
commentators  think  otherwise)  as  part  of  the 
psalm.  It  also  is  an  appropriate  end  of  the 
JFourth  Book,  or  Book,  generally,  of  Psalms 
of  the  Captivity ;  with  which  compare  the  last 
-w.  of  Pss.  xli.,  Ixxii.,  Ixxxix.,  the  ends,  re- 
spectively, of  Books  I.,  II.,  III. 


FIFTH  BOOK.    Psalms  CVII.— CL. 


Psalm  CVII. 

There  are  resemblances  between  this  psalm 
and  the  preceding  Pss.  civ.,  cv.,  cvi.;  and 
perhaps  the  author  is  the  same.  The  burden 
of  it  is  deliverance,  through  Jehovah's  mercy, 
from  the  sharp  trials  of  exile,  travel,  sickness, 
imprisonment,  and  a  furious  tempest.  Are 
these  perils  connected?  Are  they  for  the 
most  part  connected  with  a  return  from  cap- 
tivity ?  Or  are  they  the  sharp  ordinary  perils 
of  hfe?  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  deliverance  from  Babylonish  captivity 
(which  general  opinion  suggests  as  the  occa- 
sion of  the  psalm)  called  forth  this  song  of 
thanksgiving  for  deliverance  in  manifold  trials 
common  to  man. 

The  song  of  the  redeemed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  'w.  2 — 8,  constitutes  the  psalm  to 
•z;.  32.  It  begins  with  the  words  of  Jeremiah, 
xxxiii.  II,  and  is  interrupted  in  nj'v.  2 — 8 
by  a  description  of  those  who  sing  it.  "  The 
redeemed  of  God  (Isai.  xxxv.  9,  10,  li.  11, 
bdi.12),  whom  He  has  redeemed  from  the  hand 


of  the  enemy,  or,  of  calamity  Qv,  6,  troitb^e, 
the  same  word  in  the  orig.);  and  gathered 
from  all  lands  (Ps.  cvi.  47;  Isai.  xi.  12),  from 
solitary  wanderings,  and  hunger,  and  thirst; 
and  led  forth  safe  when  they  cried  to  Him ; 
and  brought  to  a  city  of  refuge: — sing  His 
mercies  to  all  those  who  pray  to  Him  in 
similar  solitnry  perilous  (Acts  viii.  26) 
wandering,  strict  imprisonment,  mortal  sick- 
ness, and  furious  tempests (i;-!;.  2,  3,  4... 32)." 
The  theme  of  the  concluding  portion  is  the 
same  (z.  e.  adversity  and  prosperity  dependent 
upon  God),  but  the  treatment  general.  The 
expressions  Qw.  34,  zs)  seem  too  strong  for 
direct  application  to  the  case  of  the  restored 
people.  They  are  the  observations  of  the 
Psalmist  upon  God's  dealings  with  man,  illus- 
trated and  suggested,  haply,  by  the  aspect  of 
his  own  land,  and  by  God's  recent  dealings 
with  His  people.  A  noticeable  feature  of  this 
psalm,  in  which  it  resembles  the  three  preceding, 
is  a  frequent  allusion  to,  or  quotation  of,  Isaiah 
and  Job. 
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V.  3—12. 


f  Heb. 
from  t/ie 
sea. 


3  And  gathered  them  out  of  the 
lands,  from  the  east,  and  from  the 
west,  from  the  north,  and  *from  the 
south. 

4  They  wandered  in  the  wilder- 
ness in  a  solitary  way;  they  found 
no  city  to  dwell  in. 

5  Hungry  and  thirsty,  their  soul 
fainted  in  them. 

6  Then  they  cried  unto  the  Lord 
in  their  trouble,  and  he  delivered 
them  out  of  their  distresses. 

7  And  he  led  them  forth  by  the 
right  way,  that  they  might  go  to  a 
city  of  habitation. 


8  Oh  that  men  would  praise  the 
\jOKT>for  his  goodness,  and/or  his  won- 
derful works  to  the  children  of  men ! 

9  For  he  satisfieth  the  longing  soul, 
and  filleth  the  hungry  soul  with  good- 
ness. 

10  Such  as  sit  in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death,  being  bound  in 
affliction  and  iron; 

11  Because  they  rebelled  against 
the  words  of  God,  and  contemned 
the  counsel  of  the  most  High : 

12  Therefore  he  brought  down 
their  heart  with  labour;  they  fell 
down,  and  there  was  none  to  help. 


3.  from  tJx  south']  The  margin  reads, 
"ftxjm  the  sea."  So  Heb.,  LXX.,  Syr.,  Vulg. 
The  word  rendered  ''the  sea"  means  com- 
monly "the  Mediterranean,"  or  "the  west:" 
see  Gen.  xii.  8;  Exod.  x.  19.  In  other  places, 
where  the  application  is  less  obvious,  Isai.  xi. 
II,  xlix.  12,  Hengstenberg  and  others  conceive 
"the  sea"  to  mean  "the  Mediterranean."  The 
"  Red  Sea  "  is  so  famous  in  Jewish  story  that 
in  any  narrative  or  poem  connected  with  that 
story  and  the  sea  in  question,  as  Ps.  cxiv.  3, 
5,  it  may  well  be  styled  "  the  sea ;"  but  not 
in  a  narrative  in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
direct  attention  to  that  particular  sea  (Ro- 
senm.  quotes  somewhat  inconsiderately  the 
last-named  passage  in  proof  that  the  Hebrew 
word  "the  sea"  means  the  Red  Sea),  nor  in  a 
description,  such  as  we  have  here,  of  the  points 
of  the  compass  viewed  from  the  Holy  City, 
with  nothing  to  direct  the  mind  to  the  Red 
Sea  as  one  of  them.  The  points,  probably,  are 
not  accurately  defined:  they  are  the  rising  and 
the  setting  sun,  the  north,  and  the  sea;  i.e.  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  washing  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
the  south. 

On  the  return  from  Babylon,  no  doubt, 
exiles  passed  to  their  homes  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Perhaps  the  south  is  left  out, 
because  none  came  direct  from  the  south 
through  the  waste.  In  the  enumeration  of 
the  quarters  of  the  horizon  in  Ps.  Ixxv.  6, 
the  north  is  omitted,  as  no  help  could  come 
from  that  quarter. 

4.  They  wandered^  &c.]  This  verse,  as 
above  noted,  in  continuation  of  w.  2,  3,  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  the  Redeemed  of  God 
who  sing  His  mercies  to  them  and  to  sufferers 
like  them.  Deliverance  from  exile,  and  from 
solitary  dangerous  wandering,  manifestly,  is  the 
occasion  of  the  psalm.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  special  wanderings  are  intended.  Some 
traits  are  borrowed  from  the  journey  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai  (see  Pss.  Ixviii.  6,  Ixx  viii.  40). 
"  Travel  in  distant,  unexplored  regions,"  says 
Calvin,  "  may  be  meant,  enforced  of  necessity, 


or  by  foreign  compulsion,  and  of  which  cap- 
tivity in  the  hands  of  merciless  robbers  might 
easily  be  an  accompaniment.  All  such  mise- 
rable wanderers  and  captives  are  admonished, 
that  chance  does  not  direct  their  steps,  hu'c 
God's  mercy  redeems."  Moll  remarks  that 
the  description  in  -v.  4  is  historical:  the  de- 
scriptions in  w.  10,  17,  23,  &c.  are  general. 
The  first  begins  with  a  verb,  the  rest  with 
participles :  the  burden  of  the  psalm,  w.  15, 
a  I,  31,  seems  to  supply  the  verb  in  each  case. 
6.  Then  they  cried,  Sec.']  The  original  words, 
by  their  order  and  grammatical  form,  seem  to 
express  that  the  cry  for  help  was  followed  im- 
mediately by  help.     Cf.  Ps.  cvi.  44  (orig.). 

8.  Oh  that  men,  &c.]  The  purport  is 
rather,  "All  those  described  Qw.  2 — 7),  i.e. 
the  Redeemed  of  God,  whom  He  has  re- 
deemed from  exile,  wandering,  and  misery, 
shall  or  ought  to  sing  the  goodness  of  Je- 
hovah." 

9.  the  longing  souf]  The  same  words 
(orig.)  in  Isai.  xxix.  8. 

10.  Such  as  sit,  &c.]  Imprisonment  in 
the  darkness  and  gloom  of  a  hopeless  bondage 
on  account  of  sin,  and  escape  through  earnest 
prayer,  are  the  subject  of  this  thanksgiving. 
The  imprisonment  of  Joseph  (Ps.  cv.  18) 
seems  to  furnish  some  traits.  The  captivity 
at  Babylon  may  have  suggested  the  general 
theme.  But  it  is  most  in  accordance  with 
what  seems  the  design  of  the  psalm  to  sup- 
pose that  ordinary  sharp  suffering  of  man  in 
bondage,  through  sin,  is  chiefly  portrayed: 
such  as  that  of  Jehoahaz  (a  K.  xxiii.  ^3,  34) 
in  Egypt. 

darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death]     See 
Isai.  ix.  2,  xlii.  7,  xlix.  9.   Virg.  '  JEn.^  vi.  734. 
affliction  and  iron]    Job  xxxvi.  8  (Heb.). 

11.  Because  they  rebelled,  &c.]  Against 
the  words  of  God  declared  in  His  law  or  by 
His  prophets,  and  contemned  the  counsel  or  pur- 
pose of  God,  to  punish,  sooner  or  later,  sin. 
See  Isai.  v.  19,  xiv.  a 6,  &c. 


V.  13—25.] 
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13  Then  they  cried  unto  the  Lord 
in  their  trouble,  and  he  saved  them 
out  of  their  distresses. 

14  He  brought  them  out  of  dark- 
ness and  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
brake  their  bands  in  sunder, 

15  Oh  that  men  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his 
wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
men ! 

16  For  he  hath  broken  the  gates 
of  brass,  and  cut  the  bars  of  iron  in 
sunder. 

17  Fools  because  of  their  trans- 
gression, and  because  of  their  iniqui- 
ties, are  afflicted. 

*  Job  33.  18  '^Their  soul  abhorreth  all  man- 
ner of  meat;  and  they  draw  near 
unto  the  gates  of  death. 

19  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord 


in  their  trouble,  and  he  saveth  them 
out  of  their  distresses. 

20  He  sent  his  word,  and  healed 
them,  and  delivered  them  from  their 
destructions. 

21  Oh  that  men  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his 
wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
men! 

22  And  let  them  sacrifice  the  sacri- 
fices of  thanksgiving,  and  declare  his 
works  with  ^rejoicing.  fHeb. 

23  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  """^'"•*'' 
in  ships,  that  do    business   in   great 
waters ; 

24  These  see  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep. 

25  For  he  commandeth,  and  ^rais-  *  Heb. 
eth  the  stormy  wind,  which  lifteth  up  "TJ^!'^' 
the  waves  thereof. 


12.     labour]     i.e.  misery. 

16.  gates  of  brass  and... bars  of  iron]  Isai. 
xlv.  2. 

17.  Fools  because  of  &c.]  The  sick  to 
death,  whose  sickness  is  owing  to  folly  and 
sent  of  God,  cry  to  Jehovah  in  their  misery, 
and  He  rescues  them  from  the  yawning  grave. 
By  folly  is  meant  want  of  wisdom,  /.  e.  igno- 
rance of  God  and  pravity  of  life  which  issues 
in  ruin  (Job  v.  3 :  see  too  Prov.  i,  7,  xii. 
ij  ;  Ps.  xiv.  I,  and  specially  Ps.  xxxviii.  5). 

18.  gates  of  death]    See  Ps.  ix.  13. 

20.  He  sent  his  wordy  &€.]  The  tenses 
are  rather  present.  "  He  sends  His  word, 
and  heals  them,"  or  "He  sends  His  word  to 
heal  them,  and  rescues  them  from  their  grave- 
pits."  The  rendering  "  grave-pits  "  instead  of 
^' destructions^^  is  to  be  preferred  on  account 
of  Job  xxxiii.18,  az  and  Lam.  iv.  zo.  His  nvord: 
the  Word  of  God  is  His  messenger,  and  runs 
very  swiftly  (Ps.  cxlvii.  15);  and  returns  not 
to  Him  that  sent  without  executing  His  com- 
mands (Isai.  Iv,  1 1) ;  descends  upon  Israel,  and 
abides  with  His  prophets  (Isai,  ix.  8);  and 
tells  to  every  man  his  work  (Ps.  cv.  19);  and 
is  often,  as  in  this  place,  a  Physician  sent  to 
heal  the  sick  in  body  and  spirit.  Such  pas- 
sages, and  others  like  them  (Zech.  ix.  i,  &c.) 
prepare  us  for  the  doctrine  that  the  Word 
of  God,  whereby  the  heavens  were  made 
(Ps.  xxxiii.  6),  expresses  not  simply  a  power 
or  energy,  but  a  personal   existence:  (John 

i-  1-5) 

In  the  place  of  Job  above  quoted  (xxxm.  18 
— 22)  there  is  a  description,  akin  to  this,  of  a 
sutferer  rescued  by  God  from  the  grave  to  which 
he  is  brought  nigh.    The  rescue  is  entrusted 


to  a  "messenger,"  to  "one  of  a  thousand," 
*'  an  interpreter,"  to  whom  God  says,  "  De- 
liver him  from  going  down  to  the  pit."  The  re- 
semblance between  this  psalm  and  the  Book  of 
Job  compels  an  interpretation  of  this  passage  by 
the  psalm,  and  -vice  'versa.  The  Word  of  God 
is  symbolized  in  both  places,  the  Angel,  the 
Interpreter,  Who  heals  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men.  So  Theodoret  remarks  upon  the  verse: 
"The  Word,"  he  says,  "Which  is  God,  sent 
as  man  from  God,  and  dwelling  among  men, 
healed  all  manner  of  wounds  of  the  souls  of 
men,  and  restored  to  health  and  invigorated 
man's  reason,  which  sin  had  corrupted  and 
debilitated."  These  texts,  &c.,  are  due  to 
Delitzsch. 

.23.  They  that  go  down,  &c.]  They  that 
go  down  to  the  low-lying  sea,  and  traverse  the 
great  waters  (Isai.  xxiii.  3),  in  ships  (see  Isai. 
xlii.  10,  Jonah -i.  3).  From  the  near  coast  the 
bed  of  the  sea  seems  to  lie  low.  The  works 
of  the  Lord,  and  His  wonders  in  the  deep, 
are  not  simply  His  miracles  of  creation,  but 
His  "tempests"  and  "miracles  of  deliver- 
ance." Dean  Stanley,  'Jewish  Ch.'  Vol.  11. 
p.  186,  remarks  that  the  description  in  this 
psalm  of  the  sea,  its  terrors  and  occupations, 
could  not  have  been  written  before  the  reign 
of  Solomon. 

25.  He  commandeth]  So  Ps.  cv.  31  and 
34:  He  spake:  the  same  word  in  the  Heb. 
as  here:  see  also  Gen.  i.  3,  &c. 

thereof]  The  sea  is  understood  in  the  deep 
just  mentioned.  Kay  and  others  interpret 
"  His,"  i.e.  God's  waves:  so  He  commissions 
"His  wind,"  Ps.  cxlvii.  18,  to  do  His  work: 
but  see  o'.  29,  note. 
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26  They  mount  up  to  the  heaven, 
they  go  down  again  to  the  depths: 
their  soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble. 

27  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stag- 
^^«V-.     ?er  like  a  drunken  man,  and  *are  at 

all  their      *^,      .  .     ,  ,  ' 

■wisdom  is  their  Wits   end. 

s:vaii^ed,^    28  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord 

in  their  trouble,  and  he  bringeth  them 

out  of  their  distresses. 

29  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm, 
so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still. 

30  Then  are  they  glad  because 
they  be  quiet;  so  he  bringeth  them 
unto  their  desired  haven.. 

31  Oh  that  men  would  praise  the 
'LoKTifor  his  goodness,  andy^r  his  won- 
derful works  to  the  children  of  men  ! 

32  Let  them  exalt  him  also  in  the 
congregation  of  the  people,  and  praise 
him  in  the  assembly  of  the  elders. 

33  He  turneth  rivers  into  a  wilder- 
ness, and  the  watersprings  into  dry 
ground ; 

f  Heb.  34  A  fruitful  land  into  ^  barrenness, 

saitness.    £qj.  ^i^g  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell 

therein. 
13^^'*'*       35  ""  He  turneth  the  wilderness  into 


a  standing  water,  and  dry  ground  into 
watersprings. 

36  And  there  he  maketh  the  hun- 
gry to  dwell,  that  they  may  prepare 
a  city  for  habitation ; 

37  And  sow  the  fields,  and  plant 
vineyards,  which  may  yield  fruits  of 
increase. 

38  He  blesseth.  them  also,  so  that 
they  are  multiplied  greatly;  and  suf- 
fereth  not  their  cattle  to  decrease. 

39  Again,  they  are  minished  and 
brought  low  through  oppression,  afflic- 
tion, and  sorrow. 

40  '^He    poureth    contempt   upon ''Job  12. 
princes,  and  causeth  them  to  wander  ^^' 

in  the  "wilderness,  where  there  is  no " p"*' «"'«^ 
way. 

41  'Yet  setteth   he   the  poor   ong^s^'"-^- 
high  "  from  affliction,  and  maketh  hi?n  Psai.  113. 
families  like  a  flock.  lbr,a/ier. 

42  •'^The  righteous  shall  see.//,  and-^Jobs-ifi. 
rejoice :  and  all  iniquity  shall  stop  her    ^^'  ^^" 
mouth. 

43  Whoso  is  wise,  and  will  observe 
these  things^  even  they  shall  under- 
stand the  lovin^kindness  of  the  Lord. 


27.  are  at  their  ivlts^  end]  Margin  "  All 
their  wisdom  is  swallowed  up,"  i.e.  "  All  their 
skill  is  made  nought."  The  description  in 
Ovid,  'Trist.'Lib.  i.  El.  xi.  20 — 30,  is  so  similar 
as  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  text.  "The 
waves  rise  up  in  mountains,  then  sink  into  deep 
valleys;  the  pilot  skills  not  what  to  seek  or 
shun ;  and  his  art  is  folly." 

29.  the  nvaves  thereof]  Heb.  "their 
waves,"  i.e.  **  the  waves  of  the  mariners,  the 
waves  by  which  they  were  neaily  over- 
whelmed," according  to  Kay,  Delitzsch,  Bun- 
sen,  &c.  But  this  seems  a  harsh  and  unscrip- 
tural  expression:  probably  the  reference  is  to 
the  sea,  which  above  (v.  23)  is  styled,  first 
*'the  sea,"  and  secondly  ♦*  great  waters," 
though  it  has  not  been  mentioned,  distinctly, 
in  the  plural  form ;  see  Pss.  Ixv.  7,  Ixxxix.  9  ; 
Job  xxxviii.  11,  &c. 

30.  because  they]  i.e.  the  *' waves,"  are 
quiet  and  calm  ;  see  Jonah  i.  11. 

This  psalm  may,  in  a  sense,  be  regarded  as 
prophetical.  Chnst  rescues  from  a  captivity 
sterner  than  that  of  Babylon :  points  the  way 
in  a  wilderness  more  intricate  and  horrid  than 
that  of  Sinai :  saves  from  sickness  and  death 
those  who  cry  to  Him  with  faith.  He  saved 
His  followers  from  a  furious  tempest,  Matt, 
viii.  26,  to  shew  Himself  indeed  the  Lord  of 
nature,  and  to  point  for  ever  the  deep  intent  of 


this  psalm,  and  its  full  interpretation  through 
Him. 

33,  34,  &c.]  See  Isai.  xxxv.  7,  xli.  18, 
xliv.  a;,  1.  2;  of  which  the  second  is  ir. 
35  of  the  psalm :  1;.  34  contains  a  plain 
allusion  to  Sodom  (see  Deut,  xxix.  Z3),  ix.  35 
to  the  Israelites  in  the  desert. 

38,  39,  40.  He  blesses  a  nation  and 
multiplies  it  by  His  rich  mercies.  Again  He 
visits  it  with  chastisement,  and  minishes  it,  as 
once  He  enlarged  it :  pouring  contempt  upon 
its  rulers,  and  causing  them  to  wander  in  a, 
wilderness  where  there  is  no  way.  Yet  re- 
members He  His  mercy:  rescues  His  needy 
ones  from  misery :  multiplies  them  as  a  flock, 
of  sheep  (Job  xxi.  11),  and  restores,  them  to. 
their  wonted  state. 

The  very  words  of  Job  (xii.  ai — 23)  and 
of  Isaiah  (specially  xli.  18)  seem  to  be  intro- 
duced bodily  into  the  psalm,  to  shew  how  the 
fortunes  of  men,  and  of  the  chosen  people, 
continually  illustrated  their  sayings.  It  would 
also  seem  from  the  concluding  words  (t.  43, 
with  which  compare  Hos.  xiv.  9),  that  the 
allusions  in  the  psalm,  and  the  facts  referred  to, 
were  well  known  to  those  who  sang  it  and 
heard  it  first.  Would  that  we  could  know 
them  as  they  did !  But  every  man,  from  his 
own  experience,  can  supply  similar  examples  of 
hopeless  peril  and  of  miraculous  escape. 


I 
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PSALM  CVIIL 

David  encoiirageth  himself  to  praise  God. 
5  He  prayeth  for  God's  assist  a  j  ice  according 
to  his  proinise.  ii  His  confidence  in  God's 
help. 

A   Song  or  Psalm  of  David. 

GOD,  my  heart  is   fixed ;    I 
will  sing  and  give  praise,  even 
with  my  glory. 

2  Awake,  psaltery  and  harp:  I 
myself  will  awake  early. 

3  I  will  praise  thee,  O  Lordj 
among  the  people  :  and  I  will  sing 
praises  unto  thee  among  the  na- 
tions. 

4  For  thy  mercy  k  great  above  the 
heavens  :  and  thy  truth  reacheth  unto 

\0x, skies,  the  "clouds. 

5  Be  thou  exalted,  O  God,  above 
the  heavens  :  and  thy  glory  above  all 
the  earth  ; 

«Psal.  60.       ^  «That  thy  beloved  may  be  de- 


livered :    save  whh   thy  right  hand, 
and  answer  me. 

7  God  hath  spoken  in  his  holiness ; 
I  will  rejoice,  I  will  divide  Shechem, 
and  mete  out  the  valley  of  Succoth. 

8  Gilead  is  mine  \  Manasseh  is 
mine  ;  Ephraim  also  is  the  strength 
of  mine  head  ;  Judah  is  my  lawgiver; 

9  Moab  is  my  washpot  j  over  Edom 
will  I  cast  out  my  shoe ;  over  Philis- 
tia  will  I  triumph. 

10  Who  will  bring  me  into  the 
strong  city  ?  who  will  lead  me  into 
Edom  ? 

11  Wilt  not  thou.^  O  God,  who 
hast  cast  us  off?  and  wilt  not  thou, 
O  God,  go  forth  with  our  hosts  ? 

12  Give  us  help  from  trouble  :  for 
vain  is  the  help  of  man. 

13  Through  God  we  shall  do  va- 
liantly: for  he  it  is  that  shall  tread 
down  our  enemies. 


Psalm  CVIII. 

This  psalm  is  constructed  almost  word  for 
word  out  of  two  other  psalms  commonly 
reputed  Davidical.  The  first  five  verses  are 
almost  identical  with  the  last  verses  of  Ps. 
Ivii.,  and  the  last  eight  with  'w.  5 — iz  of 
Ps.  Ix.  The  connexion  of  the  two  psalms  here 
united  is  not  obvious ;:  nor  the  purpose  of  the 
composite  psalm.  It  is  not  likely  that  David 
himself  should  have  united  two  incongruous 
parts  of  his  own  compositions. 

The  variations,  generally,  of  phrase  betweea 
this  psalm  and  the  psalms  from  which  it  is 
composed  are  unimportant.  Pss.  Ivii.  and  Ix. 
are  both  Elohistic :  in  n).  3  of  this  psalm  Jeho- 
vah is  substituted  for  Adonai.  The  ironical 
address  to  Philistia  in  1;.  8  of  Ps.  Ix.  is  changed 
into  a  simple  expression  of  triumph.  Other 
slight  alterations,  which  do  not  improve  the 
force  of  the  verses  altered,  are  noticed  below. 

1.  my  heart  is  fixed,  &c.]  In  Ps.  Ivii.  7,  8, 
this  is  repeated.  Instead  of  the  words  even 
<ivith  my  glory^  of  which  the  meaning  is  ob- 


scure, we  have  there,  f.  8,  A^vake   up,  my 
glory,  Sec. 

4.  abo've  the  heavens']  Pss.  Ivii.  10 ;  cxiii. 
4 ;  Ezra  ix.  6 :  see  Note  below. 

6.  That  thy  beloved^  &c.]  In  Ps.  Ix.  5, 
the  connexion  in  which  these  words  occur 
is  different.  The  first  versicle  here  depends 
upon  the  second. 

8.    See  the  note  on  Ps.  Ix.  8. 

10.  There  is  a  slight  variation  from  Ps. 
Ix.  9 :  see  Note  below. 

Herder  translates  this  psalm  (*E.  P.'  11. 
368),  regarding  it  as  a  morning  hymn:  see 
w.  2 — 4.  Kay  regards  it  as  a  rejoicing 
over  the  morning,  so  to  say,  of  restoration 
from  captivity.  'Clauss.,  Rudinger,  Rosenm., 
Hitzig,  &c.,  suppose  it  put  together  to  cele- 
brate one  of  the  Maccabaean  victories.  The 
conclusion,  which  is  a  supplication  for  aid, 
and  lament  over  calamity,  does  not  correspond 
to  this  hypothesis.. 


NOTES  on  Psalm  cviii.  4,  la 


4.  Some  MSS.  read  ny  instead  of  hv^  ' 
LXX.,  eVaj/ft) ;  the  parallehsm  rather  requires 
the  reading  ny ;  and  the  meaning  is  "  unto  the 
heavens." 


10.  The  word  "11^^  is  replaced  by  "IVDD, 
a  more^  common  word  in  this  sense.  See  Ps. 
xxxi.  %z\  %  Chro.  viii.  5. 
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PSALM  CIX. 

I  Davidy  complaining  of  his  slanderous  ene- 
mieSy  under  the  person  of  Judas  dez'otdh 
them.  16  He  shexueth  their  sin.  21  Com- 
plaining of  his  own  misery,  he  prayeth  for 
help,     ig  He  promiseth  tJiankfulness. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 

OLD  not  thy  peace,  O   God 
of  my  praise  j 


H 


2  For  the  mouth   of  the  wicked 

and  the  ^  mouth  of  the  deceitful  ^^re*^«J^  , 
opened  against  me:  they  have  spoken  deceit. 
against  me  with  a  lying  tongue.  w^^/^ 

3  They  compassed  me  about  also  5^1^55"^" 
with   words    of  hatred;    and    fought 
against  me  without  a  cause. 

4  For  my  love  they  are  my  adver- 
saries :  but  I  give  myself  unto  prayer. 


Psalm  CIX. 
The  Psalmist,  contemned  and  despised  (1;. 
aj)  by  those  to  whom  he  had  done  good  {yv. 
4,  5),  and  by  whom  he  had  been  cursed  often 
{yv.  17 — 28),  and  persecuted  to  death  iyv.  16, 
ao,  31),  betakes  himself,  at  first,  to  prayer  as 
his  single  refuge  (t.  4) :  then  addresses  him- 
self to  God,  with  Whom  is  vengeance,  and 
hurls  back  the  curse; which  his  foes  had  im- 
precated upon  him,  upon  themselves,  with 
a  fire  and  energy,  which  seem  to  some  sur- 
prising in  this  Divine  collection  of  hymns. 
But  is  a  Christian  spirit  to  be  expected  always 
in  the  psalms?  Would  the  words  -of  Christ 
(Matt.  V.  43,  44,  &c.)  have  been  uttered, 
if  the  spirit  which  animated  the  Jewish 
people,  and  exhibited  itself,  not  unfrequently, 
in  their  annals,  had  been  always  that  which 
He  came  to  inculcate?  Under  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, calamity,  extending  from  father  to  son, 
was  the  meed  of  transgression:  .prosperity, 
'vice  'versa,  of  obedience:  (see  Solomon's 
prayer,  a  Chro.  vi.  23):  and  these  prayers  of 
the  Psalmist  (cf.  Pss.  x.  13,  xii.  i,  Iviii.  10, 
&c.)  may  express  the  wish  that  God's  provi- 
dential government  of  His  people  should  be 
asserted  in  the  chastisement  of  the  enemy  of 
God  and  man.  For  we  may  assume  that  the 
€nemy  spoken  of  is  not  simply  an  enemy  of 
David,  but  a  liar,  murderer,  slanderer,  such 
as  Doeg,  Ahithophel,  Shimei,  &c.,  of  whose 
guiltiness  there  could  be  no  doubt.  So 
Calvin,  "Tenendum  est  Davidem  quoties  di- 
ms istas  concepit  nee  immodico  carnis  afiectu 
fuisse  commotum  nee  privatas  causas  egisse." 
David  himself,  again  and  again,  in  deed  and 
word  shewed  a  forgiving  spirit:  only  here, 
and  it  mav  be  in  Pss.  xxxv.,  Iviii.  10,  Ixix., 
a  spirit  of  vengeance,  or  rather,  an  entreaty 
for  God's  vengeance,  upon  His  foes.  A  prayer 
for  the  punishment  of  sin  abstractedly,  or  of 
sinners  collectively,  would  not  offend:  it  is 
the  entreaty  for  sternest  chastisement  of  an 
individual  in  this  case  that  seems  to  shew  a 
rancour  alien  to  the  tenor  of  the  psalms. 
But  it  must  also  be  noticed  that  the  singular 
and  plural  are  interchanged  once  or  twice 
in  this  psalm :  and  it  is  at  any  rate  doubt- 
ful, if,  when  the  singular  is  mentioned,  the 
Psalmist  does  not  in  fact  idealize  the  image  of 
his  foes,  and  speak  not  specially  of  one,  but 
still  of  many  collectively,  and  of  their  sin,  as 


abstracted  from  any  individual.  It  is  also 
well  observed  by  Kay  that  even  in  the  35th, 
69th,  and  this  psalm,  there  is  evidence  not 
only  of  the  meekness  but  of  the  persevering 
love  of  the  sufferer;  Pss.  xxxv.  13,  Ixix.  4,  10, 
cix.  4,  &c. 

The  inscriptions  refer  Pss.  cviii.,  cix.,  ex., 
to  David;  and  St  Peter  in  the  Acts,  i.  ao, 
quotes  the  cix  th  psalm  as  of  David.  No 
argument  of  much  weight  is  alleged  against 
these  authorities. 

Verses  i  to  5  contain  a  description  of  the 
malice,  in  word  and  deed,  of  David's  foes: 
'w.  6 — 20,  as  some  think,  the  imprecations  of 
those  foes  on  David,  or,  as  is  most  likely, 
the  terrible  imprecation  of  God's  vengeance 
upon  them  and  theirs:  'w.  21 — 25  the  pitiable 
condition  of  the  Psalmist  provoking  God's 
compassion ;  for  which  {yv.  26 — 30)  he  prays, 
with  confident  expectation  of  being  heard;  be- 
cause of  his  deep  need,  and  in  order  to  the 
instruction  of  others,  and  the  putting  to  shame 
of  his  foes. 

1.  Hold  not  thy  peace"]  See  Pss.  xxviii.  i, 
xxxv.  22.  "Be  not  silent  and  (as  it  were) 
indifferent  to  the  haughty  words  and  wicked 
deeds  of  my  foes." 

O  God  of  7ny  praise']  i.e.  **0  God  Whom 
I  praise  continually  for  mercies  continually 
new,"  see  'v.  30;  and  Pss.  xxii.  26,  Ixxi.  6; 
Jer.  xvii.  14. 

2.  For  the  mouth,  &c.]  Or,  a  "wicked 
mouth  and  a  deceitful  mouth  have 
they  opened  against  me,  &c.  Such  are 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Psalmist 
pleads  to  God  for  succour — wicked  men  have 
spoken,  and  speak,  lies  and  slander,  for  which 
there  is  no  manner  of  foundation. 

3.  4.  They  compassed  me,  &c.]  *' Their 
malice  is  provoked  without  a  cause:  love, 
forbearance,  good  will,  cannot  move  them.'* 
Cf.  Ps.  xxxv.  12,  &c. 

but  I  give  myself  unto  prayer]  Heb.  "but 
I  prayer,"  i.e.  "nought  but  prayer,"  as  Ps. 
cxx.  7,  Heb.  "but  I  peace,"  i.e.  "but  I  am 
wholly  peace;"  Ps.  ex.  3,  "Thy  |>eople  shall 
be  willing;"  Heb.  "willingnesses,"  i.  e.  "wil- 
ling in  a  superlative  degree,"  &c.  The  mixture 
of  tenses  may  be  significant  in  these  early 
verses.    The  haticd  of  the  Psalmist's  foes  is 
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I  Or,  an 

adver' 
sary. 


tHeb. 
go  out 
guilty,  c 
wicked. 
«  Acts  I. 


5  And  they  have  rewarded  me  evil 
for  good,  and  hatred  for  my  love. 

6  Set  thou  a  wicked  man  over 
him:  and  let  "Satan  stand  at  his  right 
hand. 

7  When  he  shall  be  judged,  let 
him  ^be  condemned:  and  let  his  prayer 
become  sin. 

8  Let  his  days  be  fewj  and  ^let 
another  take  his  "  office. 

9  Let  his  children  be  fatherless, 
and  his  wife  a  widow. 

10  Let  his  children  be  continually 
vagabonds,   and   beg :   let  them  seek 


their  bread  also  out  of  their  desolate 
places. 

11  Let  the  extortioner  catch  all 
that  he  hath;  and  let  the  strangers 
spoil  his  labour. 

12  Let  there  be  none  to  extend 
mercy  unto  him:  neither  let  there  be 
any  to  favour  his  fatherless  children. 

13  Let  his  posterity  be  cut  off; 
and  in  the  generation  following  let 
their  name  be  blotted  out. 

14  Let  the  iniquity  of  his  fathers  be 
remembered  with  the  Lord  ;  and  let 
not  the  sin  of  his  mother  be  blotted  out. 


not  of  to-day  or  of  yesterday,  but  of  old,  and 
of  years  past. 

6.  Set  thou  a  nvicked  man,  &c.]  "Set 
thou  a  wicked  man  over  him,  to  judge  him 
(see  next  verse),  according  to  his  wickedness." 
In  Lev.  xxvi.  16,  consumption,  fever,  and  a 
burning  ague,  are  set  over  the  disobedient 
people,  like  savage  mlers  or  taskmasters,  to 
vex  them.  At  this  verse  the  singular  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  plural,  and  one  enemy  singled 
out  for  special  rebuke,  as  in  Ps.  Iv.  13  :  see 
also  XXXV.  II,  &c.,  xli.  5,  &c. :  or,  the  hostile 
crew  is  idealized  and  treated  as  abstract  hos- 
tility and  wickedness. 

Tholuck  remarks  that  no  passion  is  dis- 
cernible in  these  dreadful  imprecations.  Rather 
a  calm  tranquil  spirit,  as  if  the  chastisement 
were  plainly  deserved,  and  would  surely  come. 
And  come  assuredly  it  did,  he  adds,  according 
to  the  Psalmist's  confident  expectations  (y. 
31),  and  according  to  God's  eternal  laws  of 
government,  by  which  chastisement  follows 
crime.  By  His  appointment  a  death  without 
hope  lights  commonly  upon  the  unrepentant 
and  utterly  depraved ;  their  children  are  vaga- 
bonds and  beg ;  their  posterity  are  cut  off,  and 
their  name  forgotten.  The  curse  was  realized, 
though  we  need  not  say  that  David  foresaw 
its  realization,  in  the  fate  of  Judas.  He 
was  condemned  of  God  (Matt.  xxvi.  24)  : 
his  prayer,  if  he  prayed,  was  despair:  his  life 
was  cut  off  (y.  8)  in  the  midst  of  his  days: 
and  his  office  (Acts  i.  16,  ao)  another  took. 
So  that  S.  Peter  reasonably  quotes  this  psalm 
as  illustrated,  at  the  very  least,  and  its  teaching 
exemplified,  by  the  history  of  Judas. 

let  Satan,  &c.]  Or,  rather,  see  the  margin, 
"  Let  an  adversary  stand  at  his  right  hand 
and  accuse  him ;  and  let  him  be  condemned." 
The  phrase  is  taken  from  courts  of  justice ; 
the  arch-accuser,  in  Zech.  iii.  i,  stands  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  accused.  The  places  in  Job, 
i.  6,  9,  ii.  I — 7,  do  not  seem  parallel  to  this. 
Satan  with  the  article,  means  there,  specifically, 
the  accuser ;  here  generally  an  accuser  or  adver- 
sary, as  in  I S.  xxix.  4,  a  S.  xix.  aa ;  i  K.  xi.  14,  a3. 


7.  When  he  shall  be  judged,  &c.]  "When 
he  is  tried  (1;.  6),  and  judged  in  cause  with 
another,  may  he  go  forth  (see  the  marginal 
rendering)  out  of  the  hall  of  judgment  a  cri- 
minal convicted:  and  may  his  prayer  to  his 
judge  for  pardon  and  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment augment  his  guilt:  or,  rather,  may  his 

prayer  to  God  (Isai.  i.  15 ;  Prov.  xv.  8,  xxviii. 
9)  be  siny 

8.  Let  his  days,  &c.]     Ps.  Iv.  23. 

his  qffice~\  LXX.  rr^v  eTncrKonrjV  avTOv '. 
whence  the  expression  in  Acts  i.  20.  The 
Syr.  renders  the  word  (see  Isai.xv.  7)  "savings," 
"  treasure." 

10.  Let  his  children  be  continually  vaga- 
bonds']  As  Cain,  Gen.  iv.  12 :  and  beg  (their 
bread),  "cast  out  and  banished  from  their  (lit. 
ruins)  ruined  homes." 

11.  Let  the  extortioner,  &c.]  "  Let  the 
usurer,  according  to  his  wont,  catch,  or  lay 
his  net  upon,  all  his  property ;  and  let  strangers 
in  blood  and  affection,  or,  rather  (Deut.  xxviii. 
43,  44),  barbarians  and  foreigners,  spoil  his 
goods,  the  fruit  of  his  industry  and  toil." 
Kay  remarks  that  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
from  the  days  of  Claudian  downwards,  is  a 
comment  upon  these  words. 

12.  none  to  extend,  &c.]  See  Ps.  xxxvi.  10; 
Neh.  ix.  30,  31.  "Let  no  one,  his  baseness 
ascertained,  continue  to  him,  or  lengthen  out, 
kindness  begun." 

13.  Let  his  posterity,  &c.]  "  Let  his  sons 
and  daughters,  after  suffering  hunger,  want, 
and  all  misery  (y.  10),  be  cut  off;  and  in  the 
next  generation,  that  is,  the  generation  fol- 
lowing that  of  his  sons  and  daughters  who 
are  not,  let  his  name  and  their  name  be  for- 
gotten." 

14.  Let  the  iniquity,  &c.]  "  Let  the  sin  of 
his  forefathers  be  remembered  before  God  and 
visited  upon  him,  according  to  the  word  in 
Exod.  XX.  5 ;  and  let  not  his  mother's  sin  be 
forgotten,  but  recollected  and  imputed." 
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15  Let  them  be  before  the  Lord 
continually,  that  he  may  cut  off"  the 
memory  of  them  from  the  earth. 

16  Because  that  he  remembered 
not  to  shew  mercy,  but  persecuted 
the  poor  and  needy  man,  that  he 
might  even  slay  the  broken  in  heart. 

17  As  he  loved  cursing,  so  let  it 
come  unto  him:  as  he  delighted  not 
in  blessing,  so  let  it  be  far  from  him. 

18  As  he  clothed  himself  with 
cursing  like  as  with  his  garment,  so 

f  Heb.       let  it  come  Mnto  his  bowels  like  water, 
/Jiil"*      and  like  oil  into  his  bones. 

19  Let  it  be  unto  him  as  the  gar- 
ment which  covereth  him,  and  for  a 
girdle  wherewith  he  is  girded  con- 
tinually. 


20  Let  this  be  the  reward  of  mine 
adversaries  from  the  Lord,  and  of 
them  that  speak  evil  against  my  soul. 

21  But  do  thou  for  me,  O  God 
the  Lord,  for  thy  name's  sake :  be- 
cause thy  mercy  is  good,  deliver  thou 
me. 

22  For  I  am  poor  and  needy,  and 
my  heart  is  wounded  within  me. 

23  I  am  gone  like  the  shadow  when 
it  declineth:  I  am  tossed  up  and 
down  as  the  locust. 

24  My  knees  are  weak  through 
fasting;  and  my  flesh  faileth  of  fat- 
ness. 

25  I  became  also  a  reproach  unto 
them :  when  they  looked  upon  me 
they  shaked  their  heads. 


15.  Let  them  be,  &c.]  "  Let  the  sins  of  father, 
mother,  forefathers,  be  present  to  the  memory 
of  God,  so  that  He  may  think  of  them  al- 
%vays,  and  cut  off  the  remembrance  of  the 
whole  race  before  Him :"  Pss.  xxxiv.  16,  xc,  8. 

16.  Because  that... but  persecuted,  &c.]  More 
literally,  *'but  persecuted  the  poor  and  needy 
man,  yea,  the  broken-hearted  (Kay)  man, 
and  that  to  put  him  to  death."  The  Heb. 
seems  by  the  conjugation  employed,  Pilel  in- 
stead of  Hiphil,  to  imply  by  the  last  words 
more  than  death  simple.  Stier  remarks  upon 
this  verse, — that  it  had  (surely)  its  most  signal 
fulfilment  when  the  people  arose  and  constrain- 
ed Pilate  to  crucify  the  Man  of  sorrows.  The 
people  that  then  condemned  Him  were  cut  off 
in  the  next  generation, — forty  years  after  the 
crucifixion  the  destruction  came, — their  house 
was  left  desolate,  their  temple  destroyed,  and 
the  residue  became  wanderers  and  beggars  over 
the  whole  earth;  Matt,  xxiii.  3a — 36,  xxvii.  25. 

17.  Jis  he  loved  cursing,  &c.]  Possibly 
nrv.  17,  18  describe  as  fact  what  v.  K) 
amplifies  in  a  wish,  or  prayer.  "  He  loved 
cursing,  and  it  loved  him  in  return,  and  came 
to  him:  he  delighted  not  in  blessing,  and  it 
was  far  from  him.  He  clothed  himself  with 
cursing  as  with  a  garment,  and  it  permeated 
his  inmost  parts  as  water,  as  the  refreshing 
oil  with  which  the  body  is  anointed  finds  a 
way  into  marrow  and  bones."  The  images 
are  familiar:  the  daily  dress^  the  water  that 
permeates  daily  every  part  of  the  body,  the 
oil  used  daily  for  nourishment  (Ps.  civ.  15) 
and  gladness  (Vs.  xxiii.  j).  In  the  wish  that 
follows  (y.  19),  the  mantle,  A.V.  garment, 
which  is  always  worn,  and  the  girdle  or  belt  with 
which  the  accursed  one  is  always  girded,  are 
substituted,  apparently,  for  more  general  terms. 

20.     Let  this  be  the  reivard^  &c.]     Or, 


rather,  This  is  the  reward,  or  vages  of 
mine  adversaries,  which  they  have  earned 
by  their  crimes.  The  word  used  in  -u.  6  is 
used  again  here  and  in  1;.  29.. 

21.  But  do  thou,  &c.]  Heb.  "Do  Thou 
with  me,"  /.  e.  "  Take  part  with  me,  and  aid 
me,  according  to  Thy  mercyj'  Cf.  i  S.  xiv. 
6,  45,  and  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  17,  Heb.:  or,  the  meaning 
perhaps  is,. "Do  Thou  for  me,  according  to 
Thy  name  and  fame  (Jer.  xiv.  7),  mercy  and 
right."  The  full  expression  seems  to  occur  in 
Ps.  cxix.  65. 

O  God  the  Lord"]  "O  Jehovah  Adonai." 
Pss.  Ixviii.  ao,  cxl.  7,  cxli.  8,  &c.  The  two- 
fold name  of  God,  and  the  pronoun  "Thou,'** 
Heb.,  shew  the  intensity  of  the  appeal. 

23.  /  am  gone,   &c.]     See  Ps.  cii.  11. 

"  I  pass  away  like  the  shadow  when  it  length- 
ens and  (soon)  disappears:  as  the  locust  is 
tossed  up  and  down,  or,  rather,  tossed  away 
by  the  wind  and  carried  into  the  sea  (Exod. 
X.  19;  Joel  ii.  20),  so  I,  weak,  powerless,  and 
at  the  mercy  of  my  foes,  am  shaken  off  and 
tossed  far  away,  as  crumb  from  napkin  (Hupf.), 
from  the  earth  and  life."  See  similar  images, 
Job  xxxviii.  13;  Neh.  v.  13.  The  LXX.  ren- 
der, "I  have  been  shaken  off,  far  away,  as 
the  locusts." 

24.  through  fasting,  &c.]  Ps,  xxxv.  13. 
Fasting,  an  indication  of  sorrow  for  sin,  hu- 
miliation, and  submission. 

fai/eth  of  fatness]  i.e.  "faileth,  or  falls 
away  through  lack  of  fatness:"  or,  possibly, 
"  from  lack  of  oil."    So  Jer.,  LXX.,  Symm. 

25.  /  became  also  a  reproach,  &c.]  "I 
that  merited  not  (yv.  4,  5)  such  reproach 
became,"  &c. 

shaked  their  heads']  Pss.  xxii.  7,  xliv.  14 ; 
Matt,  xxvii.  39. 


V.   26 — I.] 
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26  Help  me,  O  Lord  my  God : 
O  save  me  according  to  thy  mercy  : 

27  That  they  may  know  that  this 
is  thy  hand  j  that  thou,  Lord,  hast 
done  it. 

28  Let  them  curse,  but  bless  thou: 
when  they  arise,  let  them  be  asham- 
ed ;  but  let  thy  servant  rejoice. 

29  Let  mine  adversaries  be  cloth- 
ed with  shame,  and  let  them  cover 
themselves  with,  their  own  confusion, 
as  with  a  mantle. 

30  I  will  greatly  praise  the  Lord 


with  my  mouth ;   yea,  I  will  praise 
him  among  the  multitude. 

31  For  he  shall  stand  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  poor,  to  save  him  ^from^^eb. 
those  that  condemn  his  soul.  yXf^ 

PSALM  ex.  '"""^ 

I  TheJdngdom,  ^  the  priesthood,  e^  the  conquest, 

7  and  the  passion  of  Christ. 

A  Psalm  of  David. 

THE  -^LoRD  said  unto  my  Lord,  "X^'"-  "' 
Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  ?^^^  "• 
I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool,      tuke  20. 

Acts  2.  34,     I  Cor.  15.  25.     Heb.  i.  13.  ^^' 


27.  that  this  is  thy  hand,  &c.]  "This 
help  which  I  ask  for  and  which  Thou  wilt 
send."  The  Psalmist  desires  that  God's  chas- 
tisement may  light  upon  his  foes  to  justify  His 
ways  to  man,  and  exhibit  Him  as  an  avenger 
of  His  friends. 

28.  ^jen  they  arise,  &c.]  "When  they 
arise  in  battle;"  or,  rather,  "They  have  risen 
up  in  battle  against  me,  and  are  ashamed, 
but  Thy  servant  rejoices."  The  plural  is  now 
substituted  for  the  singular.     See  w.  2 — 5.. 

thy  seri-antj.    Ps.  Ixix;  r.7. 

29.  30.  Let  mine  ad'versaries,  Sec.']  The 
prayer  (y.  ?,6)  is  now  perhaps,  in  conclusion, 
changed  into  a  confident  expectation :  "Mine 
adversaries  shall,"  &c. 

31.  at  the  right  hand,  &c.]  As  a  shield 
and  defence:  Pss.  xvi.  8,  ex.  5,  cxxi,5,  cxlii. 4,. 

Psalm  CX. 

A  mighty  Prince,  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  the  Associate  of  His 
power,  wages  a  fearful  war  against  the  ene- 
mies of  both.  He  is  accompanied,  to  battle 
by  an  innumerable  host  of  comrade  warriors 
(y.  3),  clad  in  the  vestments  of  holiness,  as 
befits  the  followers  of  a  Priest.  For  He  is  a 
Priest  {y.  4)  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek ; 
not  for  a  brief  life,  as  priests  under  the  law, 
but  for  ever..  The  Psalmist  foretells  to  this 
incomparable  Captain,  through  the  aid'  of 
Jehovah,  a  victory  over  His  enemies  (v.  5), 
over  princes  and  peoples,  everywhere,  opposed 
to  Him  (y.  6)  ;  and  portrays  His  vigour 
in  the  fight,  and  perseverance,  till  no  enemy 
remains. 

-v,  I  describes  the  Psalmist's  vision  of  Jeho- 
vah speaking  to  His  Son:  in  'w.  2,  3,  4,  5 
he  addresses  his  speech  directly  to  the  Mighty 
One  addressed  in  v.  i  by  Jehovah  Himself: 
in  'w.  6  and  7  he  dwells  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  day  of  conflict,  and  the  de- 
meanour, in  and  after  it,  of  the  Hero  Messiah. 

The  psalm  has  always  been  interpreted  of 
Messiah  in  the  Jewish  Church.  It  is  inter- 
preted of  Messiah  by  Christ  Himself  in  Matt. 


xxn.  41,  &c.;  Mark  xii.  ^s-  The  Pharisees, 
agamst  whose  notions  of  Messiah  He  uses  it 
do  not  dispute  the  interpretation  (see  also 
Luke  XX.  41  and  Matt.  xxvi.  64).  In  the 
Christian  Church  no  ancient  Scripture  is  more 
frequently  quoted  in  proof  that  Christ  is  Mes- 
siah, and  in  illustration  of  His  OflSces  (Acts 
ii.  34;  I  Cor.  XV.  25;  Eph.  i.  20;  Heb.  i.  3, 
v.  6,  vii.  17— 23,  &c.).  Justin  Martyr  ('  Apol  > 

I.'   c.    60)   applies  the  words  of  'w.  1 3 

to  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  spread  of 
His  kingdom ;  and  the  words  of  v.  2  to  the 
mighty  victorious  teaching  of  the  Apostles 
In  the  dialogue  with  Trypho,  p.  2oz,  ed 
Thiri.,  he  says  that  the  Messianic  is  the  only 
tolerable  explanation  of  it :  and  similarly  in 
other  places,  pp.  211,  253,  Sec.  Irenaeus, 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  Chrysostom, 
Cyril,  Theodoret,  &c.  give  similar  testimony. 
The  explanations  of  those  who  decline  the 
Messianic  interpretation  are  unnatural.  The 
Prince  who  sits  at  Jehovah's  right  hand  (y.  i) 
(Ewald,  Hupfeld,  Herder,  &c.)  is  David:  but 
no  Scripture  justifies  the  application  of  the 
phrase,  Sit  at  My  right  hand,  in  that  verse  to 
a  man.  The  priest  addressed  in  1;.  4  (Hitzig, 
&c.)  is  Jonathan  (i  Mace.  x.  21),  or  Alex- 
ander Jannasus,  or  Simon  (i  Mace.  xiv.  41), 
and  the  words  for  e'ver  mean  for  his  whole 
life.  But  the  solemn  words  which  introduce 
the  mention  of  the  priesthood,  uttered  by  God 
Himself,  exclude  the  commonplace  explana- 
tion. They  exclude,  too,  the  notion  that  the 
word  priest  can  be  applied  to  the  Prince  Mes- 
siah in  any  sense  except  the  most  exact.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  the  psalm  without  feeling 
that  it  is  dealing  with  a  theme  above  that  of 
David  or  Jonathan;  its  intense  dignity  and 
solemnity  become  exaggeration  and  bombast  if 
interpreted  of  any  man. 

It  is  allowed  that  it  is  of  the  age  of  David. 
Its  tone,  language,  spirit,  and  contents  bear 
out  the  almost  universal  tradition  that  David 
wrote  it.  Most  of  the  Messianic  psalms  of 
David  mix  up  Messianic  circumstances  with 
incidents  of  the  king's  own  life:  but  Ps.  ii.  and 
his  last  words  (2  S.  xxiii.  3,  4)  shew,  that  such 
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2  The  Lord  shall  send  the  rod  of 
thy  strength  out  of  Zion :  rule  thou 
in  the  midst  of  thine  enemies. 

3  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the 


PSALMS,   ex.  [v.  2-4. 

day  of  thy  power,  in  the  beauties  of '^£ 


tnar\ 
than  ike  i 

holiness  "from  the  womb  of  the  morn-  iwtnbof 
ing  :   thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth,  ing:  that 
4  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  '^^^^'^'^'^ 


a  separation  in  vision,  as  in  this  psalm,  by  the 
king  was  possible.  In  this  poem  he  describes 
without  any  admixture,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
of  circumstances  present,  the  victory  of  Mes- 
siah over  the  world  of  evil.  The  image  of  a 
warrior  destroying  his  foes  may  seem  a  strange 
representation  of  the  establishment  upon  earth 
of  Christ's  spiritual  dominion.  But  David 
described  Messiah's  victory  over  His  enemies 
by  images  familiar  to  him  as  a  warrior;  so 
Ezekicl  drew  his  images  out  of  the  forms  of 
the  Assyrian  world.  Still  the  prophecy  em- 
bodies certain  features  which  suggest,  or  easily 
fall  in  with,  the  hypothesis,  that  the  images  in 
it  are  symbolical:  e.g.  the  description  {y.  4) 
of  Messiah  as  Priest ;  of  His  wanior  comrades, 
who  are  priests  {y.  3):  and  the  hint  {y.  7) 
of  His  weariness  and  wants  as  a  man.  The 
conflict  described  in  the  psalm  {y.  3,  &c.)  is 
going  on  always:  and  Messiah  to  this  day 
occupies  His  seat,  as  in  t.  i. 

1.  The  Lord  said,  &c.]  Jehovah  spake  in 
vision  (Heb.  DX3 :  Matt.  xxii.  43,  "David 
ev  TTVfvuari  calleth  Him,"  &c.)  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Psalmisr,  and  bade  Him  sit  at  His  right 
hand. 

wj*  Lord]  *'If  David,  the  king  and  pro- 
phet, calls  Christ  his  Lord  and  Master,  then 
is  He  not  a  mere  man,  as  the  Jews  madly 
maintain,  but  God  and  Lord ;  and  David  His 
creature  and  servant:"  is  the  comment  of 
Theodoret  upon  "v.  i. 

at  my  right  hand]  In  the  seat  of  chief 
honour,  and  as  the  associate  of  power.  See 
I  K.  ii.  19;  Mark  xiv.  6z;  Matt.  xx.  21.  The 
expression  in  full  (as  Schnurrer  remarks)  is 
*'  Sit  on  My  throne  at  My  right  hand."  It  is 
derived  from  the  custom  of  a  king  placing 
his  son  upon  the  throne  with  him,  i  K.  i. 
43—48. 

until,  &c.]  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
seat  at  G(>d's  right  hand  will  be  vacated 
when  His  enemies  are  subdued  (but  see  i  Cor. 
XV.  24 — 28;  Acts.  ii.  2h  &c.). 

tbj  footstool]  An  expression  derived  from 
the  custom  of  placing  the  foot  upon  the  necks 
of  the  vanquished:  Josh.  x.  24,  25. 

2.  The  Lord,  &c.]  Jehovah  shall  send 
forth  out  of  Zion  an  irresistible  force:  and, 
as  He  gives  the  sceptre  of  empire,  will  say 
to  Him  that  wields  it,  "  Rule  Thou  in  the 
midst,"  &c. 

the  rod  of  thy  strength]  i.e.  the  staff  or 
sceptre  of  power,  as  in  Jer.  xlviii.  17;  Ezck. 
xix.  12  (Heb.).  The  centre  of  the  unparal- 
leled dominion  is  Zion  (see  Ps.  ii.  6  ;  Isai.  ii.  3. 
Zion  used  here,  as  often,  for  Jerusalem) :  its 


limits  are  undefined  (compare  Pss.  ii.,  Ixxii.; 
Zech.  ix.  10).  The  Prince  is  invited  in  the 
words  Rule  Thou,  Sec.  to  assume  dominion, 
whilst  His  enemies  are  as  yet  (apparently)  un- 
subdued. "  He  gives  us,"  says  Luther,  "  no 
other  mark  as  to  the  spot  in  which  Christ 
is  to  reign,  but  this:  In  the  midst  of  Thine 
enemies  y 

3.  Thy  people  shall  be  billing,  &c.]  The 
meaning  is,  "Thy  people  shall  be  willing  (Heb. 
"willingnesses,"  or  "free  offerings,"  plural  of 
excellence)  in  the  day  of  Thy  prowess :  in  robes 
of  holiness."  A  description  of  the  preparation 
for  the  conflict.  There  is  no  hesitation :  it  is 
no  mercenary  army  (Judges  v.  2,  9) :  it  follows 
the  King  from  love:  it  is  clad  in  the  robes 
of  holiness,  as  the  singers  in  2  Chron.  xx.  21 
(see  the  Note  there,  and  Apoc.  xix.  14):  as 
liefits  the  ministers  of  a  holy  service  (Ps. 
xxix.  2) :  as  becomes  the  soldiers  of  a  Priest- 
king.  After  the  word  holiness  a  full  stop,  or 
colon. 

from  the  <vjomb,  &c.]  Lit. "  From  the  womb 
of  the  morning  (falls)  to  Thee  the  dew  of  Thy 
youth." — As  the  dew  of  early  morning,  in 
multitude^  and  sudden,  unexpected,  mart'ellous 
appearance,  (comes)  an  unnumbered  troop  of 
'-^  Thy  youthful  followers  P  The  dew  is  imaged 
as  born  out  of  the  womb  of  morning.  In  2  S. 
xvii.  II,  12,  the  fall  of  the  dew  furnishes  an 
image  of  the  silence  and  suddenness  with  which 
an  army  lights  upon  the  enemy:  in  Mic.  v.  7, 
it  is  the  image  of  a  miraculous  presence  to- 
wards which  man  contributes  nothing:  in  Job 
xxxviii.  8,  see  too  'w.  28,  &c.,  the  sea  in  the 
beginning  issues  out  of  the  nvomb.  The  image 
in  the  text  seems  to  combine  these  various 
figures.  Others  interpret  differently:  "As 
the  dew  of  early  morning,  abundant,  refresh- 
ing, spreading  far  and  wide,  miraculous,  is  the 
might  of  Thy  perpetual  youth.^^ 

4.  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  &c.]  The  preface 
to  this  verse,  "Jehovah  hath  sworn,"  &c.  and 
the  choice  of  an  example  of  the  union  of  king 
and  priest  from  so  hoar  an  antiquity,  and  of 
such  marked  and  peculiar  significance,  seem 
to  shew  that  the  union  is  absolutely  singular. 
David  (2  S.  vi.  13)  is  said  to  have  sacrificed 
an  ox  and  fatlings:  and  Solomon  (i  K.  viii.  5) 
with  the  congregation  to  have  sacrificed  sheep 
and  oxen.  David,  too,  wore  the  priestly  ephod 
(2  S.  vi.  14),  and  blessed  the  people  (2  S.  vi.  18); 
yet  the  cases  of  Saul,  Uzziah,  &c.  (i  S.  xiii. 
12,  13  ;  2  Chro.  xxvi.  18 — 20:  see  also  Num. 
xvi.  40)  seem  to  shew  conclusively,  that  they 
could  not  officiate  as  priests,  and  that  the 
words.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever^  could  nut 


V.  5— !•] 
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^57 


Heb.s 
i  7. 17. 


I  Or, 

zreat. 


^'  not  repent,  ^Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 

5  The  Lord  at  thy  right  hand 
shall  strike  through  kings  in  the  day 
of  his  wrath. 

6  He  shall  judge  among  the  hea- 
then, he  shall  fill  the  places  with  the 
dead  bodies ;  he  shall  wound  the 
heads  over  "  many  countries. 


7  He  shall  drink  of  the  brook  in  the 
way:  therefore  shall  he  lift  up  the  head. 

PSALM  CXI. 

I  The  psalmist  by  his  example  inciteth  othei's  to 
praise  God  for  his  glorious^  5  and  gracious 
works.  10  The  fear  of  God  breedeth  true 
wisdom. 

^T)RAISE   ye  the  Lord.     I  wilP^eb. 
X  praise  the  Lord  v/ith  my  whole  it^ah. 


apply,  even  in  the  first  instance,  to  David. 
Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18,  &c.),  King  of 
Salem,  and  Priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  gave 
significant  gifts  to  Abraham,  spake  words  of 
deep  mysterious  import,  and  blessed  him! 
Messiah  is  a  Priest  after  the  likeness  (Heb.  vii. 
15,  16),  after  the  image,  that  is,  of  an  inspired 
King,  a  High  Priest,  of  the  heathen,  as  well 
as  of  the  Jews:  for  ever.,  not,  as  the  priests 
under  the  law,  for  a  brief  period.  That  Mel- 
chizedek was  priest  in  a  full  sense  of  the 
word  seems  evident  from  his  exercising  an  office 
(as  it  would  seem)  above  that  of  Abraham 
(see  Heb.  vii.  4,  6,  7 ;  Zech.  vi.  9 — 15). 

5.  the  Lord]  Adonai, /.(f.  Jehovah.  Some 
MSS.  of  Kenn.  and  De  Rossi  read  n^n\  It 
seems  natural  to  consider  1;.  5  a  continuation  of 
the  Psalmist's  address  to  Messiah,  rather  than 
a  somewhat  abrupt  address  to  Jehovah  Him- 
self, inserted  between  the  address  to  Messiah 
(y./^)  and  the  meditation  upon  His  deeds  (1;.  6). 
The  latter  verse  and  v.  7  cannot  possibly  apply 
to  any  but  Messiah.  In  -r.  i,  Messiah  is 
seated  at  Jehovah's  right  hand  as  the  Asso- 
ciate of  His  power:  in  this  verse,  by  a  different 
figure  (Pss.  xvi.  8,  cix.  31,  cxxi.  5),  Jehovah 
is  portrayed  as  coming  down  from  heaven  and 
assisting  Messiah  in  the  conflict,  at  His  right 
hand.  With  this  1;.  5  the  address  to  Messiah 
ends:  the  two  next  'w.  (6  and  7)  are  the 
meditations  of  the  Psalmist  upon  the  august 
scene  before  his  eyes.  The  transition  in  'wv. 
5,  6,  from  the  address  to  Messiah  by  the 
Psalmist  to  a  meditation  upon  and  admiration 
of  His  deeds  is  eminently  poetical  and  graphic. 
The  transitions  in  Ps.  ii.  are  similar. 

6.  He  shallfill  the  places,  &c.]  Lit.  <'He  is 
full  of  bodies,"  &c.  or  '"Tis  full  of  bodies," 
&c.  /.  <?.  "  He  shall  exercise  a  complete  authority 
among  His  foes;  He  shall  cover  the  field  of 
battle  {y.  3)  with  the  slain;  He  shall  smite  the 
head  of  His  enemies  (Ps.  Ixviii.  ai)  over  all 
lands."  It  is  possible  that  the  Hebrew  words 
mention  the  name  of  one  land,  or  rather  of 
one  city,  "Rabbah,"  of  the  Ammonites,  whose 
head  should  be  smitten  (Kay  quotes  Josh.  xi. 
5 — 10;  Hab.  iii.  13,  14);  but  the  general 
sense  is  not  much  altered  by  this  rendering. 
The  triumphs  of  Messiah  are  symbolized  by 
figures  taken  from  ordinary  wars ;  it  may  be 
from  a  particular  contemporary  war. 


7,  He  shall  drink  of  the  brook  in  the  luaj']  Not 
waiting  for  repose  or  princely  refreshment :  and 
He  shall  lift  up  His  head,  recruited  (see  Judg. 
XV.  18),  and  follow  till  no  enemy  remain.  The 
conflict,  as  of  one  day,  is  described :  Messiah 
defeats  and  destroys  His  foes,  and  stays  not  for 
weariness  or  delicacy  till  all  is  achieved. 

There  is  in  the  original  some  admixture  of 
tenses  (yv.  a,  4,  5,  6,  7),  about  which,  per- 
haps, too  many  words  are  wasted.  The  events 
seem  future :  sometimes  so  expressed,  some- 
times described  as  accomplished ;  according  to 
a  common  prophetical  figure. 

Luther  remarks  on  this  psalm  that  it  is 
worthy  to  be  set  in  a  frame  of  gold  and 
diamonds ;  so  full  it  is,  he  says,  of  excellent 
Christian  thought  and  Divine  instruction ;  and 
of  all  the  psalms  the  very  crown  and  chief. 
The  fifth  verse  in  particular,  he  says,  is  like 
a  rich  copious  spring,  or  inexhaustible  mine, 
from  which  flow  Christian  instruction  and 
wisdom,  faith,  hope,  and  confidence,  the  like 
to.  which  no  other  Scripture  supplies. 

PsALM    CXI. 

A  psalm  commemorating  God's  mercies  h\ 
brief  sententious  couplets,  'w.  i,  2,  3 — 8,  or 
triplets,  'w.  9,  10,  for  the  most  part  of  three 
words.  The  nurture  of  the  people  in  the 
desert,  the  gift  of  Canaan,  the  deliverance  out 
of  Egypt,  seem  to  be  hinted  at,  w.  4,  5,  6 ; 
and  His  power,  justice,  truth,  which  are  the 
delight  and  everlasting  profit  of  His  sen-ants, 
are  earnestly  portrayed. 

The  psalm  consists  of  ten  verses  and  twenty- 
two  versicles;  marked  in  succession  by  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  is  one  of  the  ten 
psalms  which  begin  with  Hallelujah.  The 
others  are  cvi.,  cxii.,  cxiii.,  cxxxv.,  cxlvi. — • 
cl.  Six  of  these  psalms,  cxiii.,  cxiv.,  cxvi., 
cxvii.,  cxxxv.,  cxlvi.,  according  to  the  Tal- 
mud, had  a  special  name,  and  were  used  at 
the  great  festivals.  Pss.  cxiii.,  cxiv.,  were  sung 
in  families  on  the  night  of  the  Passover, 
before  the  emptying  of  the  second  cup:  Pss. 
cxv. — cxviii.  after  the  celebration  and  the 
fourth  cup.  Many  commentators  suppose 
that  Pss:  cxi.,  cxii.  were  used  as  a  preface  to 
the  above-named  solemn  hymns. 

The  two  psalms,  cxi.  and  cxii.,  resemble 
one  another  in  construction,  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement,  and  general   tone  and   manner. 
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[v.  2 — 10. 


♦  Heb. 
frey. 


heart,  in  the  assembly  of  the  upright, 
and  in  the  congregation. 

2  The  works  of  the  Lord  are 
great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that 
have  pleasure  therein. 

3  His  work  is  honourable  and 
glorious :  and  his  righteousness  en- 
dureth  for  ever. 

4  He  hath  made  his  wonderful 
works  to  be  remembered:  the  Lord 
is  gracious  and  full  of  compassion. 

5  He  hath  given  ^meat  unto  them 
that  fear  him  :  he  will  ever  be  mind- 
ful of  his  covenant. 


6  He  hath  shewed  his  people  the 
power  of  his  works,  that  he  may  give 
them  the  heritage  of  the  heathen. 

7  The  works  of  his  hands  are 
verity  and  judgment ;  all  his  command- 
ments are  sure. 

8  They  ^  stand  fast  for  ever  and 
ever,  and  are  done  in  truth  and  up- 
rightness. 

9  He  sent  redemption  unto  his 
people  :  he  hath  commanded  his  cove- 
nant for  ever :  holy  and  reverend  is 
his  name. 

10  ''The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 


f  Heb.  ar 
stablishei 


«  Job  28. 
28. 

Prov.  1. 
&  9.  10. 
Ecclus.  r 
16. 


They  are  connected  in  this  way:  Ps.  cxi.  sets 
forth  the  greatness,  mercy,  and  righteousness 
of  God:  Ps.  cxii.  the  reflection  of  these  attri- 
butes in  the  greatness,  t.  2,  mercy,  'v.  5,  and 
righteousness,  lyv.  4,  9,  of  His  chosen.  The 
correspondence  of  purpose  in  the  two  psalms 
is  important  to  the  right  appreciation  of  some 
difficulties  connected  with  the  latter  psalm. 
The  contents  are  of  so  general  a  nature  that 
they  give  no  clue  to  the  author,  nor  to  their 
date. 

1.  in  the  assembly^  &c.]  The  upright^  gene- 
rally, are  the  people  of  Israel ;  see  Num. 
xxiii.  10,  where  the  word  rendered  righieom 
is  the  word  here  used.  The  assembly  repre- 
sents a  smaller  collection  of  upright  ones  than 
the  congregation;  and  the  meaning  is,  I  will 
praise  Thee  secretly  and  openly ;  see  Ps.  cvii. 
32.  The  Prayer-Book  Version  expresses  this 
sense,  "secretly  among  the  faithful,  and  in  the 
congregation." 

2.  The  works  of  the  Lord,  &c.]  The 
commencement  of  the  Song:  the  works  of 
Jehovah  for  His  people  are  great,  and  far  above 
any  other  works. 

sought  out,  &c.]  "Searched  into,"  and 
"  studied,"  and  thus  "  fully  understood  "  to 
be  inimitably  great,  by  all  those  that  delight  in 
them  Tsee  Ps.  cxix.  45,  94,  155;  so  Hupfeld 
and  others).  Or,  probably,  "exquisitely  ex- 
cellent,"^ and  "fully  satisfying"  all  those  that 
delight  in  them;  i.e.  excellent,  precious,  incom- 
parable, in  the  judgment  of  those  who  best 
imderstand  them— His  faithful  worshippers; 
see  Ps.  cxii.  i. 

3.  His  ivorA']  Or,  "  His  working."  His 
righteousness,^^  i.e.  "  His  holiness,  uprightness, 
justice;"  each  infinite  in  degree. 

4.  He  hath  made,  &c.]  Rather,  "  He  hath 
got  Him  a  remembrance  for  His  wonderful 
deeds,"  i.e.  "He  has  done  such  wonderful 
deeds,  that  a  remembrance  of  them  abides  for 
ever:"  seePs.  Ixxviii.  3,  4;  Num.  xvi.  40;  Josh. 
iv.  6,  7.    The  connexion  between  the   first 


and  second  versicle  is  given  by  the  Prayer- 
Book  paraphrase:  "The  merciful  and  gracious 
Lord  hath  so  done  His  marvellous  works  that 
they  ought  to  be  had  in  remembrance."  See 
Exod.  xxxiv.  6 ;  also  a  Ghro.  xxx.  9. 

5.  He  hath  given,  &.C.]  The  allusion  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  His  feeding  of  His  people 
in  the  Waste;  in  the  next  place,  to  His  sup- 
port, always,  in  similar  exigencies,  of  His 
faithful  ones  (Ps.  xxxiv.  9, 10) :  "  He  gave,  and 
gives,  meat  (marg.  prey,  i.e.  taken  by  wild 
beasts)  to  His  faithful  ones:  He  remembers 
always,  as  in  the  Waste  He  re'membered,  His 
covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  for 
a  thousand  generations."    Gen.  xv. 

6.  He  hath  shelved,  &c.]  "  He  shewed  in 
deed  His  power,  which  He  exerted  in  behalf 
of  His  people,  by  giving  them  the  heritage  of 
the  heathen." 

7.  The  ciyorks,  &c.]  "All  that  He  does, 
always,  is  justice  absolute,  and  flows  from 
an  absolute  truthfulness.  All  His  command- 
ments are  fixed,  firm,  eflfectual,  everlasting: 
and  based  on  His  eternal  truth  and  equity." 
Pss.  xix.  9,  xciii.  5. 

8.  They  standfast,  &c.]  Are  the  Works 
or  the  Commandments  intended?  The  Com- 
mandments were  mentioned  last,  and  the  words 
are  naturally  referable  to  them ;  and  being,  as 
above  described,  sure,  effectual,  and,  in  a  sense, 
themselves  <works^  they  may  easily  be  coupled 
with  His  works. 

9.  He  sent  redemption,  &c.]  "  He  redeemed 
His  people  out  of  Egyptian  bondage,  and  still 
redeems:  He  commanded  (i.e.  made  autho- 
ritatively, Ps.  cxxxiii.  3)  a  covenant  on  Sinai 
with  them,  and  keeps  it  for  evemiore." 

his  name']  i.e.  Himself,  as  displayed  by 
His  deeds  and  words  (Pss.  viii.  i,  xcix.  3), 
is  holy,  and  deeply  to  be  feared. 

10.  The  fear  of  &c.]  See  the  places  noted 
in  the  margin. 


V.   I- 


.6.] 
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Or,  good  be2;Innin2;  of  wisdom  :  "  a  Q;ood  under- 

SUCC6SS,  ^  ^  ^ 

Heb. '      Standing  have  all  they  ^  that  do   his 
t, "     commandments :  his  praise  endureth  for 


ever, 


PSALM  CXII. 


I  Godliness  hath  the  promises  of  this  life,  4  and 
of  the  life  to  come.  10  The  prosperity  of  tJie 
godly  shall  be  an  eyesore  to  the  wicked. 

ENat      ^  "P RAISE  ye  the  Lord.     Blessed 
""  L          Jl     is   the   man    that  feareth    the 
Lord,  that  delighteth  greatly  in  his 
commandments. 

2  His  seed  shall  be  mighty  upon 
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earth :  the  generation  of  the  upright 
shall  be  blessed. 

3  Wealth  and  riches  shall  be  in  his 
house  :  and  his  righteousness  endureth 
for  ever. 

4  Unto  the  upright  there  ariseth 
light  in  the  darkness :  he  is  gra- 
cious, and  full  of  compassion,  and 
righteous. 

5  A  good  man  sheweth  favour,  and 
lendeth  :  he  will  guide  his  affairs  with 
discretion .  t.Heb. 

6  Surely  he  shall  not  be  moved  for  "^"  ^""'''  * 


the  beginning}  i.e.  the  principal  part.  In 
Prov.  iv.  7  the  word  here  employed  is  ren- 
dered principal  thing  in  the  A.  V.  See  Pss. 
Ixxviii.  51 ;  cv.  36,  the  chief  (Heb.  beginning) 
of  all  their  strength. 

a  good  understanding,  &c.]  See  Prov.  xlii.  15. 

Crowning  conclusion.  The  fear  of  Jeho" 
vah  is  the  choicest  wisdom  :  a  true  prudence, 
to  guide  their  life,  have  they  who  obey  Him  ! 

his  praise}  i.  e.  Jehovah's  praise,  Whose 
Name  has  been  the  theme  of  the  psalm, 
endures  for  ever. 

Psalm  CXH. 

The  excellence  of  piety  and  its  reward  (see 
cxi.  10)  to  distant  generations  and  to  a  man's 
self  and  family  is  sung  in  an  alphabetical  hymn 
resembling  the  last.  The  seed  of  the  righteous 
is  mighty  in  the  earth,  'v.  2 ;  wealth  and  pros- 
perity follow  his  steps,  1;.  3;  light  in  dark- 
ness, -r.  4 ;  a  fearless  heart  in  trouble,  v.  7 ; 
discretion  and  judgment  in  all  his  affairs,  nj.  5 : 
he  is  gracious,  compassionate,  righteous,  mer- 
ciful, liberal,  considerate,  'vv.  4,  5,  9.  At  his 
prosperity  the  wicked  are  confounded;  they 
gnash  with  their  teeth  and  perish,  v.  10.  ^ 

The  inscription  in  the  Vulg.  (reversionis, 
Aggaei  et  Zachariae)  refers  the  psalm  to  the 
period  of  the  return  from  exile.  Compare 
Pss.  i.  and  xv. 

2.  His  seed,  &c.]  A  blessing  of  the  Old 
Covenant !  The  seed  of  the  righteous  attains 
to  opulence,  and  to  heroic  fame,  which  com- 
monly seem  the  meed  of  violence  and  am- 
bition. The  same  phrase  is  used  of  Nimrod, 
Gen.  x.  8;  a  similar  one,  Ruth  ii.  i,  of  Boaz.; 
and,  I  S.  ix.  I,  of  Kish. 

3.  Wealth  and  riches^  &c.]  See  Prov.  iii. 
16,  viii.  18,  &c. 

his  righteousness,  &c.]  Righteousness,  some 
say,  is  put  for  its  fruit,  that  is,  prosperity  or 
opulence,  as  indicated  in  the  verse  preceding. 
Similarly  in  Ezek.  xviii.  ao;  Hos.  x.  13.  But, 
probably,  the  verse  is  an  echo  (twice  repeated, 
see  'V.  9)  of  Ps.  cxi.  3.  The  righteousness  of 
God  remains  the  same  for  ever :  in  a  sense 


man's  righteousness,  as  a  reflexion  of  the  Di- 
vine, his  uprightness,  justice,  holiness,  which 
are  from  God,  remain  for  ever!  "A  good 
man,"  says  Geier,  "devotes  himself  to  God, 
not  for  a  day  only  but  for  life:  nay,  when 
brief  life  is  over,  his  devotion  to  his  purpose 
and  its  reward  do  not  end ! " 

4.  Unto  the  upright,  &c.]  Calamity  is 
imaged  by  darkness,  and  escape  from  it  by 
light.  See  Isai.  ix.  i,  2,  Iviii.  10;  Micah  vii.  8. 
When  a  righteous  man  is  whelmed,  apparently, 
in  hopeless  calamity,  a  light,  of  which  no  one 
dreamed,  suddenly  arises.  See  Ps.  xcvii.  11. 
The  words  which  follow,  he  is  gracious,  full 
of  compassion,  and  righteous,  are  applied  by 
some  to  Jehovah,  of  Whom  two  of  them  are 
the  undoubted  descriptive  epithets,  Pss.  Ixxviii. 
38,  cxi.  4;  by  others,  to  the  upright  man,  of 
whom  the  verse  is  speaking,  and  whose  gra- 
ciousness  and  compassion  are  further  insisted 
upon  in  the  verse  following.  But  if  these 
godlike  characteristics  are  applied  to  a  man, 
they  must  be  so  applied  with  a  tacit  reference 
to  Him  from  Whose  image  they  are  drawn. 
See  Luke  vi.  36 ;  Matt.  v.  45,  48.  The  epithet 
"righteous"  is  not  often  applied  to  God: 
but,  in  this  psalm,  v.  6,  and  commonly,  to 
a  man:  see  Ps.  i.  5,  6. 

5.  A  good  man,  &c.]  The  word  rendered 
"good"  means,  rather,  "happy"  or  "happi- 
ness," here,  as  in  Isai.  iii.  10;  Jer.  xliv.  17.  The 
phrase  is  altered  to  preserve  the  alphabetical 
arrangement,  but  the  import  is  similar  to  that 
of  T.  I,  Happy  is  the  man,  or,  "It  is 
well  with  the  man  that  sheweth  favour  or 
kindness,  and  lendeth,"  &c.     Prov.  xiv.  21. 

he  (ivill  guide  his  of  airs,  &c.]  The  meaning 
may  be,  "he  will  conduct,"  or,  "he  conducts 
his  affairs  (successfully)  in  judgment;"  that  is, 
"  he  will  conduct  his  affairs  successfully  against 
his  enemies,  and  come  out  of  the  court  of 
judgment  unspotted  and  uninjured."  See  Ps. 
cxxvii.  5.  The  next  verse  (6)  continues  the 
same  idea. 

6.  Surely,  &c.]    «'  As  the  earth  is  fixed  for 
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[v.  7-S. 


ever:  the  righteous  shall  be  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance. 

7    He  shall  not  be    afraid  of  evil 

tidings :  his  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in 

the  Lord. 
8  His  heart  is  established,  he  shall 

not  be  afraid,  until  he  see  his  desire 

upon  his  enemies. 
a  3  Cor.  9.      9  '^  He  hath  dispersed,  he  hath  given 
^  to    the  poor ;    his   righteousness  en- 

dureth   for  ever ;    his  horn    shall   be 

exalted  with  honour. 

10  The  wricked  shall  see  /V,  and 

be  grieved ;  he  shall  gnash  u^ith  his 

teeth,  and  melt  away  :  the  desire  of 

the  wicked  shall  perish. 


PSALM  CXHL 

I  An  exhortation  to  praise  God  for  his  excel- 
iencyy  6  for  his  mercy. 

^  T)RAISE  ye  the  Lord.     Praise,  ^"J- 
X     O    ye   servants  of  the  Lord,  Zjak. 
praise  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

2  **  Blessed  be   the  name  of  the  *  ^^n.  a. 
Lord  from  this  time  forth  and  for  ^°' 
evermore. 

3  ^  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  un-  *  '^'^^^-  ^ 
to  the  going  down  of  the  same  the  "* 
Lord's  name  is  to  be  praised. 

4  The  Lord  is  high  above  all  na- 
tions, and  his  glory  above  the  heavens,  t  Heb. 

5  Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  our  ff^-^^^^^^ 
God,  who  ^  dwelleth  on  high,  dwelt. 


ever  (Ps.  civ.  5)  on  its  eternal  bases — so  this 
man  shall  never  be  moved.  His  prosperity  in 
life,  and  his  blessing,  which  abides  for  ever, 
shall  be  an  everlasting  memorial  of  God's 
favour:"  Prov.  x.  7;  see  also  Pss.  xxi.  7,  xxx.. 
6,  &c. 

7.  He  shall  not,  &c.]  "  He  shall  not  be 
alarmed  by  tidings  of  evil  to  himself  or  his 
friends  (i  S.  iv.  19;  a  K.  xix.  6),  for  his  heart 
is  full  of  trust  in  God,  and  fixed  and  firm." 
Isai.  xxvi.  3. 

8.  until  he  see,  &c.]  See  Ps.  liv..  7,  "  Till 
he  look  upon,"  i.e.  with  triumph. 

9.  He  hath  dispersed,  &c.]  Prov.  xi.  24. 
An  abundant  scattering  of  good  is  intimated. 

his  righteousness,  &c.]  See  t.  3. 

his  boni]  See  Pss.  Ixxv.  4,  5,  Ixxxix.  17. 

10.  The  fwicked,  &c.]  "The  wicked  see 
the  prosperity,  which  they  desire  to  pass  away, 
increase  more  and  more:  and  they  with  their 
wicked  desires  (Prov.  x.  24)  gnash  their  teeth 
(Pss.  XXXV.  16,  xxxvii.  12),  melt  away  (Ps. 
Uviii.  2),  and  perish." 

PsALM  cxiir. 

A  psalm  of  praise,  in  three  parts:  in),  r — 3 
contain  the  exhortation  to  praise;  'w.  4 — 6 
a  picture  of  Jehovah's  glory ;  -vv.  7 — 9  a 
picture  of  His  condescension  to  man,  and 
miracles  of  providential  mercy. 

The  psalm  is  appointed  for  the  service  of 
our  church  on  Easter  Day ;  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  use  of  it  mentioned  above ;  see 
Ps.  cxi.  The  date  is  uncertain ;  the  conclu- 
sion (v.  9)  would  suggest,  as  its  occasion,  the 
conversion,  through  God's  interposition,  of 
some  barren,  homeless  woman  (Exod.  i.  21; 
a  S.  vii.  II,  27)  into  a  mother  of  sons. 

1.  Praise  ye,  &c.]  SeePss.  cxxxv.  i.  xxix.  i. 
Oje  jcrvantJf  &c.]  Pss.,  Ixix.  36,  xxxiv.  22, 


cxxxvi.  22,  &c.  All  faithful  Israelites  are 
intended :  if  the  Levites  only  had  been  meant, 
some  word  of  explanation  (Pss.  cxxxiv.  i, 
cxxxv.  2)  would  have  been  added.  It  is  not 
without  a  reason  that  praise  is  given  to  Jeho- 
vah's name — a  name  associated  with  Deeds 
and  Words,  such  as  no  other  people  could 
boast.     SeePss.  cii.  15,  21,  cxv.  i,  &c. 

4.  above  the  hea'vens,  &c.]  Rather,  "in 
and  over"  the  heavens  in  which  He  dwells 
(Pss.  Ivii.  3,  5,  ciii.  19),  which  declare  His 
glory  (Ps.  xix.  i),  and  in  which  His  strong 
hero-angels  do  His  bidding  (Ps.  ciii.  20,  21). 

5,  6.  nvho  d'xvelleth,  &c.]  A  parallelism  of 
phrase  is  noticeable  in  the  original,  which  the 
A.  V.  does  not  preserve. 

1.  Who  is  like  unto  Jehovah  our  God? 

2.  Who  sits  throned  on  high ; 

3.  Who  casts  looks  so  low; 

4.  In  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ? 

Some  commentators  (Hengsten,  Bunsen,  De- 
litzsch,  &c.)  refer  to  Deut.  iii.  24,  and  connect 
the  first  and  last  of  these  versicles,  "Who  is 
like  unto  Jehovah  our  God,  in  tiie  heavens 
and  the  earth,  who  sits  throned  on  high, 
who  casts,"  &c.:  and  it  is  an  argument  in 
favour  of  this  connexion  that  the  versicles  in- 
serted between  i  and  4  are  peculiar  in  con- 
struction, and  easily  separable  from  what  pre- 
cedes and  follows.  Others  (Hupfeld,  &c.) 
render,  "  Who  is  like  unto  Jehovah  our 
God,  Who  sits  high,  and  looks  low,  (and  sees) 
all  things  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth?" 
as  if  the  general  phrase  "sees"  were  in- 
cluded in  the  special  one,  "looks  down." 
But  the  image  of  God  looking  down  from 
His  throne  above  the  heavens  into  the  hea- 
vens (Meier,  &c.)  does .  not  seem  scrip- 
tural; the  heavens  are  His  throne,  and  the 
earth  His  footstool,  Isai.  Ixvi.  i.  With  the 
general  sentiment  compare  Ps.  viii.  3,  4 ;  Isau 
Ivii.  15. 
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6    Who  humbleth   himself  to  be- 

liold   the  things   that  are  in  heaven, 

and  in  the  earth  ! 

xSam.  2,      7  <^He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of 

Ps.  107.41.  the  dust,  and  lifteth  the  needy  out  of 

the  dunghill; 

8  That  he  may  set  htm  with 
princes,  even  with  the  princes  of  his 
people. 

9  He  maketh  the  barren  woman 
-Heb.  tfQ  j^eep  house,  and  to  be  a  joyful 
\n  house,   mother   of  children.     Praise  ye  the 

Lord. 

PSALM  CXIV. 

An  exhortaiiojt,   by  the  example  of  the  dttmb 
creatures,  to  fear  God  in  his  chnrch. 


WHEN  '^Israel  went  out  of  E-*Exod.i3. 
gypt,  the  house  of  Jacob  from  ^' 
a  people  of  strange  language ; 

2  Judah  was  his  sanctuary,  and 
Israel  his  dominion. 

3  ^  The  sea  saw  //,  and  fled :  '^Jor-  *  Exod.  14. 
dan  was  driven  back.  c  josh.  3. 

4  The  mountains  skipped  like  rams,  ^^' 
and  the  little  hills  like  lambs. 

5  What  ailed  thee,  O  thou  sea, 
that  thou  fleddest  ?  thou  Jordan,  that 
thou  wast  djriven  back  ? 

6  Ye  mountains,  that  ye  skipped 
Like  rams;,  and  ye  little  hills,  like 
lambs  ? 

7  Tremble,  thou  earth,  at  the  pre- 


7.  He  raiseth  tip^  &c.]  The  Song  of  Hannah 
(i  S,  ii.  8)  is  copied  almost  word  for  word. 
Again,  1;.  9  of  the  psalm  recalls  v..  5  of  the 
song.  Compare  the  Song  of  Mary,  Luke  iv. 
46,  48,  &c. 

8.  nvith  the  princes  of  his  people]  Not  only- 
equal  to  the  princes  of  the  earth,  but  to  the 
princes  of  His  people  chosen  of  God. 

9.  He  maketh,  &c.]  "  He'maketh  a  barren, 
houseless  woman  to  keep  house.  (Lo!)  a  joy- 
ful mother  of  those  sons."  See  the  places 
in  the  introduction,  from  Exod.  and  Sam., 
which  intimate  that  a  house  in  Heb.  implies 
children:  without  which  it  is  cheerless,  and 
without  which  the  wife  has  no  secure  place, 
A  glance  in  the  last  versicle  is  given  of  the 
happy  mother  in  her  home  with  her  sons. 

Olshausen,  J.  says  that  the  psalm  is  un- 
finished, and  ends  unexpectedly.  But  not  so, 
if  IK  9  is  its  point,  and  the  occasion  such  as, 
imagined  in  the  introduction. 

Psalm  CXIV. 
A  psalm  recounting  God's  miracles  in  sepa- 
rating His  chosen   people,  and  leading  them 
out  of  Egypt  into  Canaan. 

1.  When  Israel,  &C.]  Israel,  and  the  house  of 
Jacob,  in  this  verse  are  put  naturally  for  the  peo- 
ple: Judah^Lwd Israel,  n).  2,  seem  put  for  places; 
the  first  for  the  place  in  which  Jehovah  abode 
(see  Exod.  XV.  17),  the  second  for  the  kingdom 
in  which  He  reigned.  So  that  the  meaning  is, 
"When  Israel  and  the  house  of  Jacob  came 
out  of  Egypt,  Judah  was  His  holy  habitation, 
and  Israel  His  dominion."  SeePs,lxxviii.68,  71. 

a  people  of  strange  language]  See  Gen. 
xlii.  23;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  5;  also  Isai.  xxxiii.  19. 
The  strange  language  is  particularized  as  the 
sign  of  a  barbarous,  unholy  people,  contrasted 
with  the  holy,  separated  people. 

2.  his  dominion]  Heb.  "  His  kingdoms,"  as 
if  He  had  none  other.  The  idea  here  prominent, 
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that  God,  by  His  miracles  in  Exodus,  pur- 
chased for  Himself  an  inheritance,  is  common 
in  Scripture  (Exod.  xix.  4,  5,  6;  Deut.  iv.  20; 
I  K.  viii.  51),  and  a  frequent  topic  with 
which  the  prophets  commence  their  exhorta- 
tions. No  doubt  can  exist  Whose  sanctuary 
and  dominion  is  intended;  the  name  is  (see 
Ps.  Ixxxvii.  i)  resei*ved  to  'v.  7,  where  it  is 
uttered  exultingly,  after  the  enumeration  of 
His  Deeds  for  His  chosen. 

3.  The  sea  satu  it,  &c.]  Heb.  "  The  sea 
saw,  and  fled."  The  Red  Sea  and  river  Jordan 
are  described  as  foes  that  fled  at  the  presence 
of  a  mightier  foe.  The  Hebrew  does  not  ex- 
press Whom  the  sea  saw.  it  saw  Him  Whose 
chiding  in  the  beginning  (Ps.  civ.  7)  huiried 
into  their  appointed  places  the  waters  of  the 
great  deep.  The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
crossing  of  Jordan,  are  specified,  as  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  miraculous  transit. 
Between  them  (v.  4)  are  the  miracles  (Exod. 
xix.  18)  which  accompanied  the  giving  of  the 
few.  Similar  figures  occur  Pss.  xviii.  7,  8,  15, 
xxix.  6,  Ixviii.  8  ;  Judg.  v.  4. 

5.  IFhat  ailed,  &g.]  Similar  addresses  in 
Isai.  xxiii.  7  and  Ps.  Ixviii.  16.  The  Psalmist 
sees  the  miracles  which  he  recounts ;  the  sea 
dividing,  Jordan  retreating  (see  Dean  Stanley's 
'Jewish  Church,'  Vol.  i.  p.  229),  mountain 
and  hill  shaking,  at  the  presence  of  God ;  and 
draws  the  conclusion  which  is  the  crowning 
point  of  the  psalm,  that  earth  and  all  within 
it,  river,  mountain,  sea,  had  cause  for  trem- 
bling and  quaking  at  His  presence,  Who  is 
the  mighty  Lord  (Adon);  the  true  God; 
( Eloah- Jacob) ;  Who  made  the  world  and 
did  these  wonders,  and  still  can  do,  for  His 
chosen. 

7.  Tremble,  thou  earth,  &c.]  "Tremble 
as  in  the  pangs  of  labour."  Pss.  Ixxvii.  16, 
xxix.  9. 
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sence  of  the  Lord,  at  the  presence  of 
the  God  of  Jacob  ; 
rfExodi7.      8  ''Which  turned  the  rock  into  a 
Numb.  2o.  Standing  water,  the  flint  into  a  foun- 
tain of  waters. 

PSALM  CXV. 

I  Because  God  is  truly  glorious,  4  and  idols  are 
vanity,  9  he  cxhortcth  to  confidence  in  God. 
1  ^  God  is  to  be  blessed  for  his  blessings. 


NOT  unto  US,  O  Lord,  not  unto 
us,  but  unto  thy  name  give 
glory,  for  thy  mercy,  and  for  thy 
truth's  sake. 

2  Wherefore  should  the   heathen 

say,  **  Where  Is  now  their  God  ?  "  Psai.  4a. 

3  ^But  our  God  is  in  the  heavens:  ^Vg.  10. 
he   hath    done   whatsoever    he    hath  gj'^^"'^' 
pleased. 


8.  Which  turned^  &c.]  The  "rock"  of 
Horeb;  Exod.  xvii.  6:  again  the  "flint"  or 
"rock"  of  Kadesh;  Deut.  viii.  15;  Num.  xx. 
11;  Ps.  cvii.  II. 

The  date  and  author  of  this  psalm  are  un- 
known. Its  energy  and  fire;  its  abruptness, 
brevity,  rapidity ;  its  realization  of  miracles 
as  acting ;  the  astonishment  of  the  Psalmist 
at  the  terror  of  the  sea,  the  flight  of  Jordan 
northwards,  the  quaking  of  the  mountains 
and  all  hills ;  and  the  conclusion,  that  a 
look  of  the  God  of  Jacob  did  these  miracles, 
and  turned  the  rock,  not  into  water,  but  a 
pool  of  water,  and  the  flint  into  a  springing 
fountain,  make  up,  says  Herder  (E.  P.  11. 
75),  a  picture  of  sublimity  to  which  no 
parallel  can  be  found.  No  other  language 
could,  with  propriety  and  simplicity,  express 
the  images  contained  in  the  psalm;  and  no 
other  history  (it  is  needless  to  say)  could 
furnish  truths  for  the  foundation  of  it. 

The  psalm  is  characterized  by  considerable 
art.  In  the  most  natural  way,  and  without 
any  apparent  design,  all  the  most  signal  mi- 
racles of  Exodus  are  told  {yv.  3,  4,  8), 
and  the  crowning  inference  obtained,  unex- 
pectedly as  it  were,  from  a  simple,  unpre- 
tending announcement,  'v.  i.  Some  commen- 
tators {e.  g.  Hengsten)  imagine  the  psalm  to 
have  been  composed  after  the  exile,  when  kings 
and  kingdoms  conspired  against  the  restored 
people,  to  confirm  their  faith  by  the  record  of 
God's  ancient  doings.  The  spirit  of  the  beau- 
tiful poem  is  destroyed  by  such  hypothesis,  for 
which  there  is  no  solid  foundation.  In  -u.  7 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  present:  rather, 
the  earth  shaken  and  subdued,  at  the  time 
vividly  realized  as  present,  is  apostrophized. 
The  characteristics  described  above,  brevity, 
force,  rapidity,  intense  faith,  personification  of 
natural  objects,  and,  we  may  add,  the  sub- 
ject, the  miracles  of  Exodus  exclusively,  sug- 
gest a  very  early  date  for  the  psalm. 

The  following  places  in  the  psalms  refer  to 
the  miracles  of  Exodus:— Ixviii.  8,  2a,  Ixxiv. 
13^  Ixxvii.  17,  18,  Ixxviii.  13,  14,  20,  S2>^ 
cvi.  9 — 22,  cxxxvi.  13 — 15.  Other  references 
in  Scripture  are  Job  xxvi.  12;  Isai.  1.  2,  li. 
10,  &c.;  Jer.  xxxi.  ^s ;  Joel  ii.  10;  Hab.  iii.  8, 
15;  Nah.  i.  4;  Neh.  ix.  10;  to  which  many 
more  might  be  added.   It  is  hard  to  imagine  any 


hypothesis,  except  the  truth  of  the  grand 
events  alluded  to,  which  could  have  led  to 
such  an  echo  of  them  throughout  all  genera- 
tions of  Jews. 

Psalm  CXV. 
A  characteristic  of  this  psalm  is  a  frequent 
allusion  to,  or  quotation  of,  Isaiah.  It  may 
have  been  written  somewhat  late  in  Jewish 
history  (see  t.  4),  and  in  a  time  of  per- 
plexity and  peril.  The  purport  of  it  is,  con- 
fidence in  God  (yv.  1 — 4);  contempt  of  all 
other  gods  {yv.  4  —  8) ;  exhortation  to 
trust  and  hope  {yv.  9,  10,  11)  :  from  a  recol- 
lection of  the  past  (yv.  12 — 15);  and  from 
general  thoughts  of  His  doings  for  man  (yv. 
16—18). 

The  iterations  (tt.  9,  10,  it,  12,  13)  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  psalm  for  temple  service :  with 
which  compare  Pss.  cxviii.  i — 4,  cxxxv.  19, 
ao,  cxlviii.  i — 4,  &c. 

In  some  Heb.  MSS.  of  Kenn.  and  de 
Rossi,  and  in  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Ar.,  &c. 
this  psalm  is  connected  with  the  preceding. 
But  there  is  no  connection  between  the  subjects 
of  the  two  psalms :  and  the  symmetiy  and 
completeness  of  Ps.  cxiv.  are  conspicuous. 
Ewald  conjectures  that  the  psalm  was  sung 
whilst  the  sacrifice  was  offered,  and  that  -w. 
12—15  were  spoken  by  the  priest  declaring  the 
acceptance  of  it;  "w.  1 — 11  being  sung  by  the 
congregation,  and  again  'v-v.  16 — 18  by  the 
same.  It  would  suit  an  occasion  of  thanks- 
giving, as  well  as  of  trial :  the  tone  of  the  early 
verses  is  rather  joyous  than  sad. 

1.  Not  unto  us,  &c.]  The  request  for 
Divine  aid,  says  Calvin,  is  rather  insinuated 
than  directly  preferred;  at  the  same  time  a 
confession  is  made  of  unworthiness  to  obtain 
any  favour;  which  can  only  flow  out  of  God's 
mere  grace,  and  from  the  recollection  of  His 
name  and  fame  as  a  God  of  Deliverances. 
See  Isai.  xlviii.  9;  Dan.  ix.  18,  19. 

2.  Wherefore,  &c.]  See  Exod.  xxxii.  12; 
Num.  xiv.  13,  14 ;  Pss.  xlii.  3,  10;  Ixxix.  10:  the 
last  the  identical  words  of  the  psalm ;  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  which  place  is  the  original: 
see  also  Joel  ii.  17. 

3.  But  our  God,  &c.]  And  all  the  while 
our  God  is  in  Heaven,  not  as  vain  idols, 
close  to  us,  on  earth :  and  does  always  as  it 
pleaseth  Him  to  do.   See  Ps.  cxxxv.  6 
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'35-      ^  c  Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold, 
the  work  of  men's  hands. 

5  They  have  mouths,  but  they 
speak  not:  eyes  have  they,  but  they 
see  not: 

6  They  have  ears,  but  they  hear 
not :  noses  have  they,  but  they  smell 
not : 

7  They  have  hands,  but  they 
handle  not :  feet  have  they,  but  they 
walk  not :  neither  speak  they  through 
their  throat. 

8  They  that  make  them  are  like 
unto  them ;  so  is  every  one  that  trust- 
eth  in  them. 

9  O  Israel,  trust  thou  in  the  Lord: 
he  is  their  help  and  their  shield. 

10  O  house  of  Aaron,  trust  in  the 
Lord  :  he  is  their  help  and  their 
shield. 


11  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  trust 
in  the  Lord  :  he  is  their  help  and 
their  shield. 

12  The  Lord  hath  been  mindful 
of  us :  he  will  bless  us ;  he  will  bless 
the  house  of  Israel ;  he  will  bless  the 
house  of  Aaron. 

13  He  will  bless  them  that  fear  the 
Lord,  both  small  ^  and  great.  ^  Heb. 

14  The  Lord  shall  increase  you 
more  and  more,  you  and  your  chil- 
dren. 

15  Ye  are  blessed  of  the  Lord 
which  made  heaven  and  earth. 

16  The  heaven,  even  the  heavens, 
are  the  Lord's:  but  the  earth  hath 
he  given  to  the  children  of  men. 

17  The  dead  praise  not  the  Lord, 
neither  any  that  go  down  into  si- 
lence. 


4.  Tbeir  idols,  &c.]  Compare  Ps.  cxxxv. 
15,  18,  &c.;  also  Deut.  iv.  28;  Isai.  xxxvii. 
19,  xliv.  9 — 20;  Jer.  x.  3 — 5;  Wisd.  xv.  15. 
The  impotence  of  idols  compared  with  the  liv- 
ing God  is  a  frequent  topic  with  the  later 
prophets.  Hengsten.  obsei-ves  that  these  reite- 
rated comparisons  of  Jehovah  with  idols, 
which  may  seem  needless  in  this  day,  were 
pointed  and  necessary  in  the  days  of  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah;  when  the  whole  world,  ex- 
cept a  small  comer  of  it,  was  given  over  to 
idolatry. 

7.  neither  speak  they]  Or,  "  mutter  any 
sound,"  Isai.  xxxviii.  14,  through  their  throat: 
the  throat  the  organ  of  speech;  Pss.  v.  9, 
cxlix.  6,  see  marg. ;  Isai.  Iviii.  i,  Heb. 

8.  They  that  make  them,  &c.]  Are,  or,  are 
becoming,  like  to  them,  i.e.  nought,  powerless, 
and  senseless:  Isai.  xliv.  9,  10. 

9.  10,  11.  O  Israel,  &c.]  The  order  of 
the  original  in  this  burden  of  the  song  is 
expressive;  "O  Israel,  trust  in  the  Lord: 
their  help  and  their  shield  is  He!"  We  should 
rather  have  expected,  "Our  help  and  our 
shield,"  &c.  But  the  burden,  thrice  intro- 
duced, appears  to  be  a  well-known  formula 
of  praise.  Their,  i.e.  "  of  all  who  trust  in  Him," 
The  verses  contain  a  climax:  (i)  Israel  in 
general  is  addressed;  (2)  the  priests  or  minis- 
ters of  God's  service ;  (3)  the  true  Israelites ; 
not  only  chosen  out  of  all  people,  or  out  of 
the  chosen  people  for  outward  service,  but 
serving  God  in  sincerity  of  heart :  compare 
Pss.  cxviii.  2 — 4,  cxxxv.  19,  20,  in  which 
latter  place  the  house  of  Levi  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  Aaron. 

13.     both  small  and  great]     A  common 


expression  for  all,  without  exception :  Jer.  vi. 
13,  xvi.  6,  xxxi.  34 ;  Jonah  iii.  5 ;  Apoc.  xx.  12. 

14.  The  Lord,  &c.]  "Shall  add  to  your 
numbers,  and  multiply  you  and  your  children, 
according  to  His  promise,"  Deut.  i.  11:  see 
also  2  S.  xxiv.  3 ;  Gen.  xxx.  24.  Calvin, 
Luther,  Sec.  interpret,  "shall  add  blessings 
to  you  and  your  children." 

15.  "Maker  of  heaven  and  earth."  See 
Pss.  cxxi.  2,  cxxiv.  8,  cxxxiv.  3,  &c, 

16.  the  hea-ven,  &c.]  Heb.  "  The  heavens 
(are)  heavens  {i.e.  a  dwelling-place)  for  the 
Lord;  the  earth  has  He  given,"  &c.  A 
somewhat  similar  idea,  Acts  xvii.  24.  It  may 
be  that  the  mention  of  two  dwelling-places  (i.e. 
heaven  and  earth)  suggests,  *z;.  17,  the  men- 
tion of  a  third,  to  wit,  the  land  of  silence, 
darkness,  and  death-shade  (compare  Ps. 
xciv.  17),  in  which  none  praise  Him.  The 
passage  seems  of  very  little  significance  in 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality as  taught  in  the  Psalms.  The  dead, 
who  have  passed  away  from  God's  presence 
(such  is  the  import  of  the  words),  and  ceased 
to  receive  present  succour  in  trouble  (see 
Hezekiah's  prayer,  Isai.  xxxviii.  18,  19,  which 
much  resemble  w.  17  and  18  of  the  psalm), 
and  are  in  darkness  and  gloom  afar  from 
Him,  cannot  praise  Him  as  we  do,  and  will, 
who  are  all  but  in  His  glorious  presence. 
Such  passages  as  this  f.  17  of  the  psalm,  with 
which  compare  Pss.  vi.  5,  xxx.  9,  Ixxxviii.  10 
— 12,  and  the  places  quoted  from  Isai.,  simply 
indicate  an  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death;  and  cannot  be  employed,  with  any 
appearance  of  reason,  to  prove  a  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  Psalmist  or  of  Hezekiah  in  future 
extinction  of  being. 

10 — 2 
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[v.  18—10. 


rf  Dan.  2. 
20. 


18  '^But  we  will  bless  the  Lord 
from  this  time  forth  and  for  ever- 
more.    Praise  the  Lord. 

PSALM  CXVL 

I  The  psalmist  profisseth  his  love  and  duty  to 
God  for  his  deliverance,  i  ^  He  studidh  to  be 
tliankful. 

I    LOVE   the   Lord,  because  he 
hath  heard  my  voice  and  my  sup- 
plications. 

2  Because  he  hath  inclined  his  ear 
unto  me,  therefore  will  I  call  upon 
iHeb-       him   'as  long  as  I  live. 
SJ?'  3    *The   sorrows   of  death   com- 

g  "•  ^^'  S'  passed  me,  and  the  pains  of  hell  ^  gat 
tHeb.       hold  upon  me:  I  found  trouble  and 

found  me.  ^ 

sorrow. 


4  Then  called  I  upon  the  name  or 
the  Lord  ;  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee, 
deliver  my  soul. 

5  Gracious  is  the  Lord,  and  right- 
eous ;  yea,  our  God  is  merciful. 

6  The  Lord  preserveth  the  sim- 
ple :  I  was  brought  low,  and  he  help- 
ed me. 

7  Return  unto  thy  rest,  O  my 
soul ;  for  the  LoRD  hath  dealt  boun- 
tifully with  thee. 

8  For  thou  hast  delivered  my  soul 
from  death,  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and 
my  feet  from  falling. 

9  I  will  walk  before  the  Lord  in 
the  land  of  the  living. 

10  ^  I  believed,  therefore  have  I  * 
spoken :  I  was  greatly  afflicted : 


*  2  Cor.  4 


Psalm  CXVI. 

A  psalm  of  thanksgiving  of  an  Israelite  for 
deliverance  out  of  imminent  peril,  interspersed 
with  repeated  promises  of  vows  and  offerings 
to  be  paid  in  public  to  his  Deliverer:  at  what 
time  composed,  or  in  recollection  of  what 
critical  trial,  is  uncertain.  The  Aramaisms 
(Hupfeld,  Delitzsch,  &c.)  in  the  psalm,  and 
imitations  of  other  psalms  (specially  of  David), 
point  to  a  late  date.  A  portion  of  it  is  used 
in  the  English  Church  for  the  service  of  the 
Churching  of  Women ;  and,  in  spite  of  Hup- 
feld's  criticism,  seems  full  of  pathos,  tender- 
ness, joy  that  overflows,  stedfast  faith,  and  a 
noble  courage;  and  its  use  never  wearies.  In 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  the  psalm  is  divided  at 
•y.  10,  and  forms  two  psalms,  which  in  those 
translations  are  numbered  114  and  115,  each 
beginning  with  Hallelujah. 

A  Jewish  tradition  refers  the  psalm  to 
Hezekiah:  many  resemblances  (Kay,  &c.)  are 
noticed  between  it  and  Isai.  xxxvii.  and  xxxviii. 
Resemblances  to  Pss.  xviii.  and  cxviii.  are 
pointed  out  below. 

V-v.x — 4,  a  description  of  the  sorrow  out 
of  which  God  delivered:  irv.s — 11,  His  praise 
for  mercies  vouchsafed,  and  His  servant's  grati- 
tude; which  (in;.  12 — 14)  must  be  shewn  in 
public  thankofferings  and  thanksgivings:  con- 
tinued to  the  end. 

1.  I  love  the  Lord,  &c.]  Or,  rather,  "  I 
love  or  have  loved,  i.e.  with  my  whole  heart." 
The  object  of  this  tender  love  is  not  expressed. 
Cf.  Ps.  xviii.  init.;  and  with  w.  3,  4  cf. 
V.  $  of  Ps.  cxviii. 

3.  The  sorro<ws  of  death,  Si.c.'^  Heb.  <'The 
cords  of  death  (see  v.  16)  encircled  me;  the 
straits  of  hell  laid  hold  of  me  or  caught  me," 
Ps.caux.  1 43  J  Exod.  xviii.  8  (Heb.).  The  word 


rendered  "pains"  (in  the  A.V.)  occurs  only 
here,  in  Ps.  cxviii.  5,  in  the  sing.,  and  in 
Lam.  i.  3.  In  the  latter  place  the  A.V.  has 
"the  straits,"  which  meaning  suits  also  the  pas- 
sage in  Ps.  cxviii.  Instead  of  metsore  (straits), 
Hupfeld  reads  metsode  (nets),  which  is  not 
necessary,  yet  possible. 

4.  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  &c.]  The  same 
expression  in  the  Heb.  as  in  -r;.  16,  "  Even  so, 
I  pray  deliver,"  &c. 

5.  Gracious  is  the  Lord,  &c.]  See  Pss. 
ciii.  13,  cxi.  4,  cxii.  4,  &c. 

6.  the  simple]  Who  are  without  guile,  and 
open  to  assault,  as  children. 

7.  thy  rest,  &c.]  That  rest,  the  opposite 
of  death  and  hell  {y.  3),  which  flows  from 
trust  in  God:  Ps.  xxiii.  2,  3 ;  cf.  Pss.  xlii.  5 — 1 1, 
xliii.  5. 

9.  I avill  walk,  Sec]  Or,  "I  shall  walk," 
&c. 

in  the  land  of  the  living']  See  Pss.  xxvii.  13, 
lii.  5:  in  Ps,  Ivi.  13,  which  is  plainly  referred 
to,  it  is,  "the  light  of  the  living." 

10,  11.  I  believed,  Scc]  Or,  perhaps,  "I  be- 
lieved when  I  said,"  or,  "I  believe  when  I  say," 
&c.  The  meaning  is  obscure.  See  Ps.  xxxix.  3, 
where  the  tongue  at  last  expresses  what  long 
had  burnt  within:  here,  it  may  be  that,  at 
last,  the  Psalmist  speaks  what  he  had  long 
time  believed;  and  his  speech  is  {yv.  7,  8,  9, 
10,  &c.),  "Thou  hast  rescued  my  soul," 
&c.  "I  shall  walk  again  before  God;  I  was 
sore  afflicted,  and  said  in  my  haste,"  &c. 
(Ps.  xxxi.  22);  the  general  import  being:  God 
is  faithful,  man  faithless;  this  I  believe,  and 
said,  and  say.  Ewald  supposes  that  the  Psalm- 
ist's experience  of  man's  untrustworthiness 


V.   II- 


9] 
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Ill  said  in  my  haste,  '^  All  men  of  thine  handmaid :  thou  hast  loosed 

are  liars.  my  bonds. 

12  What  shall  I  render  unto  the         17  I  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifice 

Lord /or  all  his  benefits  toward  me?  of  thanksgiving,  and  will  call  upon 

131   will  take  the  cup  of  salva-  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
tion,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the         18  I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the 


Lord. 

14  I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the 
Lord  now  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
people. 

15  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints. 

16  O  Lord,  truly  I  am  thy  ser- 
vant ;  I  am  thy  servant,  and  the  son 


Lord  now  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
people, 

19  In  the  courts  of  the  Lord's 
house,  in  the  midst  of  thee,  O  Jeru- 
salem.    Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

PSALM  CXVIL 

An  exhortation  to  praise  God  for  his  mercy  and 
truth. 


was  obtained  in  Babylonish  exile:  but  expe- 
rience could  be  furnished  nearer  home. 

liars'\  The  meaning  may  be  "hypocrites," 
apt  to  desert  in  trouble,  and  to  cling  in  pros- 
perity. 

13.  the  cup  of  salvation^  &c.]  Heb.  "of 
deliverances."  Below  {yv.  14, 18,  19)  a  thank- 
offering  is  plainly  mentioned,  and  a  vow  to  be 
performed  openly.  Hence,  it  is  imagined  by 
some  (Rosenm.  &c.)  that  a  feast  followed  such 
thank-offering,  and  that  a  cup,  here  called  a  cup 
of  deliverances,  was  passed  round  the  guests 
after  such  feast,  to  which  allusion  is  made.  On 
the  great  festival  of  Passover,  after  the  feast  a 
cup  of  thanksgiving  was  passed  round  ("Matt, 
xxvi.  27).  But  no  Old  Testament  Scripture 
refers  plainly  to  any  such  general  custom 
as  that  supposed.  The  drink-offerings  ot 
wine  (Num.  xxviii.  7)  do  not  illustrate  this 
place.  In  the  absence  of  any  authority  for 
a  literal  acceptation  of  "cup  of  salvation," 
Hengsten.  and  others  consider  the  word  used 
figuratively,  as  in  Pss.  xi.  6,  xvi.  5,  xxiii.  5, 
Ixxv.  8,  &c.,  and  the  meaning  to  be,  "I  will 
receive  and  enjoy  the  '  lot  of  salvation,'  or  the 
*  prosperous  joyous  lot'  which  God  has  given." 
Hupfeld  adduces  the  well-known  Arabian 
phrases,  a  "cup  of  death,"  a  "cup  of  love," 
with  which  he  compares  a  "cup  of  deliver- 
ances." But  the  expression,  ^'  I  will  take  or 
raise  the  cup  of  deliverances,"  'i.&,  "  the  gift  of 
deliverance,"  seems  improper,  and  pointless. 
The  second  clause  of  the  verse  occurs  thiee 
times  in  this  Ps.  -w.  4,  13,  17. 

14.  nonv  In  the  presence^  Sccj]  "Openly 
it  shall  be  done;  in  the  presence,"  Sec.  Ps. 
Ivi.  12. 

15.  Precious^  &c.]  Delitzsch  observes  that 
Baby  las,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  Decian  per- 
secution, advanced  cheerfully  to  death,  singing 
these  words.  See  Ps.  Ixxii.  14.  The  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  (vi.  30)  recommend,  among 
others,  this  verse  to  be  sung  at  the  funeral  of 
the  faithful. 

16.  0  LoRDj  truly  J  &c.}  These  words  seem 


to  commence  the  formal  thanksgiving  of  the 
worshipper:  "Even  so.  Lord,  listen!  for  / 
am  Thy  servant:^''  see  the  title  to  Ps.  xviii.; 
and  Pss.  Ixxxvi.  a,  4,  Ixxxix.  3,  zo,  39,  cxix. 
passim. 

jon  of  thine  handmaid']  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  16. 

my  bonds']  He  speaks  as  if  bound  to  the 
altar  of  sacrifice:  see  'v.  3. 

18.  nonv  in  the  presence,  Sec.']  As  in  v.  14: 
*' openly  it  shall  be  done,  in  the  presence," 
&c.  The  repetition  of  the  words  expresses 
the  fixed  resolve  of  the  Psalmist. 

19.  In  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house, 
&c.]  See  2  K.  xx.  5;  Isai.  xxxviii.  22.  Kay 
quotes  these  places  as  confirming  the  idea 
that  the  psalm  is  Hezekiah's.  Vaihinger 
and  others  consider  it  written  by  Zerubbabel: 
if  not  by  him,  by  some  Israelite,  whose  memory 
is  indeed  stored  with  passages  of  the  psalms, 
but  of  an  original  genius  and  deeply  earnest 
faith. 

PsALM  €XVII. 

The  Psalmist  exhorts  all  people  (xcvi.  i, 
c.  i)  to  praise  Jehovah  for  His  mercy  and 
faithfulness;  cf.  Pss.  xlvii.  i,  Ixvi.  i,  xcviii.  4, 
7.  The  brevity  of  the  psalm  suggests  to  some 
(Rosenm.  &c.)  that  it  was  used  liturgically 
as  a  formula  of  dismissal  of  worshippers  after 
service;  or,  perhaps,  as  an  introduction  to 
a  longer  psalm.  It  is  joined  to  Ps.  cxviii,  in 
27  MSS.  of  Kenn.  and  De  Rossi,  and  to  Ps. 
cxvi.  in  32  MSS.  On  the  other  hand,  De- 
litzsch observes  that  though  brief  it  expresses 
the  essence  of  all  Messianic  psalms.  Hence, 
Cassiodorus  calls  it  "Punctum  Psalmorum," 
as  being  amongst  psalms  what  a  point  is 
among  geometrical  figures.  It  resembles  Ps. 
c.  in  many  respects. 

In  Rom.  XV.  11  the  Apostle  developes  the 
idea  which  is  the  germ  of  the  psalm :  it  calls 
upon  the  heathen  to  praise  God  fOr  His 
mercy  and  truth  exhibited  to  His  chosen,  in 
which  the  heathen  will  one  day  share;  Deut. 
xxxii.  43. 
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0«  PRAISE   the  Lord,  all  ye 
nations:  praise  him,  all  ye  peo- 
ple. 

2  For  his  merciful  kindness  is  great 
toward    us:    and    the    truth    of    the 


[v.  T,  2. 
Praise  ye 


Lord  endureth  for  ever, 
the  Lord. 

PSALM  CXVIII. 

\  An  exhortation  to  praise  God  for  his  merry. 
5  T/w  psalmist  by  his  experience  she^veth  hozo 


1.  all  ye  nations']  Or,  "Gentiles,"  Ps.  ii.  i. 
The  Chald.  form  (Hupfeld)  of  the  word  people 
is  used;  the  fern.  Hebrew  form  occurs  Gen. 
XXV.  16;  Num.  XXV.  15. 

2.  For  bis  merciful  kindness^  &c.]  Heb. 
**  His  mercy."  See  Ps.  cxv.  i,  where  mercy 
and  truth  are  joined. 

is  great]    See  ciii.  11. 

endure  tb  for  ever]  so  the  LXX.:  fie  vet  ds 
rov  aitum,  not  as  Luther  translates,  "  is  great 
in  eternity." 

Psalm  CXVIIL 

A  song  of  thanksgiving.  After  the  prooc- 
mium  (i — 4)  follows  an  exposition  of  the  oc- 
casion of  the  psalm.  Innumerable  foes  en- 
compassed the  Psalmist  round  about,  and 
threatened  instant  destruction,  but  his  faith 
gave  him  courage,  and  did  not  deceive  him  {irv. 
5 — 18).  He  enters  the  temple-gates  to  praise 
and  bless  Jehovah  (w.  19 — 21).  The  people 
(apparently)  mingles  its  joy  and  rejoicing  with 
the  thanks  and  prayers  of  the  Psalmist  ('vv. 
22 — 2j).  The  priests  (or  people),  within  the 
temple  receive  him  with  blessings,  offerings, 
and  prayers  for  the  future  {w.  a6,  27).  The 
conclusion  {irv.  28,  29). 

It  is  however  a  question  whether  the  Psalm- 
ist is  a  prince  whom  Jehovah  (J ah)  has  de- 
livered, or  whether  a  Chorus  sings  in  the 
people's  name:  nrv.  2,  3,  5,  &c.  seem  rather 
to  favour  the  latter  opinion,  it  being  sup- 
posed that  the  people  speaks  sometimes  in 
the  first  person  singular  (t^.  5 — 21),  some- 
times perhaps  in  the  third  person  singular 
(1;.  22),  sometimes  in  the  first  person  plural 
{inf.  23,  24).  The  speakers  certainly  change 
at  the  places  specified  above.  Ewald,  Tholuck, 
&c.,  imagine  other  changes  (as  at  nrv.  j,  19, 
ao,  21,  26,  28),  but  there  is  no  end  to  mere 
hypothesis. 

The  psalm  is  the  last  of  the  group  of 
psalms  (cxiii.— cxviii.)  which  constituted  the 
Hallel  sung  upon  the  chief  festivals. 

A  not  uncommon  opinion  refers  the  psalm 
to  David :  some  incline  to  the  date  (2  S.  v. 
I — 5)  when,  after  the  death  of  Ishbosheth, 
he  was  anointed  king,  and  when,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Philistines  and  other  neigh- 
bouring peoples,  he  brought  the  ark  of  God 
with  great  pomp  to  Zion.  Rudinger  and 
others  imagine  a  later  date  after  the  conquest 
above  mentioned,  and  after  the  four  battles 
described  2  S.  xxi.,  in  one  of  which  (2  S. 
xxL  16)  the  life  of  the  king  was  in  imminent 


peril.  But  the  inscription  does  not  assign  the 
psalm  to  David,  and  it  wants  his  chaFacter- 
istic  traits ;  and  evidently,  from  its  language  and 
contents,  belongs  to  a  later  date.  Doederlein 
applies  the  psalm  to  Hezekiah  (cf.  t.  1 7  with 
Isai.  xxxviii.  i),  who  was  exposed  to  feaiful 
peril  by  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  and  whose 
life  too  was  brought  nigh  to  death  by  a  ter- 
rible malady;  but  1^.  22  does  not  apply  to 
him  with  any  propriety.  Others  (Hengsten., 
and  this  is  the  most  common  view)  conceive 
the  psalm  to  have  been  composed  soon  after 
the  return  from  exile,  in  celebration  either 
(i)  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Ezra  iii. 
I — 4);  or  (2)  the  laying  of  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Temple  (iii.  8 — 13);  or  (3) 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  (vi.  15 — i8j); 
or  (4)  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Neh.  viii. 
14).  According  to  any  one  of  these  sup- 
positions it  is  not  a  chief  or  leader  that 
details  his  trials  and  escapes  in  ti;.  5 — 19, 
but  the  people  of  God  ;  see  the  second  para- 
graph. It  must  also  be  said  that  not  a  word 
of  the  psalm  carries  us  at  once  to  any  one  of 
the  occasions  after  exile  specified  above. 

The  well-known  phrases  (vv.  i,  29  and 
2 — 4),  compared  with  Pss.  cxv,  and  cxxxvi., 
seem  to  indicate  a  psalm  adapted  to  Temple- 
service.  The  descriptions  of  peril  are  general 
(yv.  5,  10).  The  rccuiTcnce  of  burdens,  in 
-vv.  8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  I  J,  16,  &c.,  It  is 
better,  &c.,  For  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  &c., 
The  right  band  of  the  Lord,  &c.,  seem  also 
to  suggest  a  Temple-psalm,  sung,  it  may 
be,  by  two  or  more  chomses.  Also  the 
mention  of  the  singers  (yv.  2,  3,  4),  similar 
to  that  in  cxxxv.  19,  &c.,  the  many  phrases 
borrowed  from  other  Scriptures,  and  the 
allusions  (yv.  24  seq.)  to  a  festival  and  its 
accompaniments,  fall  in  better  with  this  idea 
than  with  that  of  a  single  special  occasion. 

The  texts  Matt.  xxi.  42;  Mark  xii.  10; 
Luke  XX.  17;  Acts  iv.  11,  shew  that  the  psalm 
was  commonly  referred  to  Messiah  in  the 
days  of  our  Lord.  Many  Rabbins,  ancient 
and  modem,  interpret  the  psalm  of  Him; 
and  Jerome  says  that  the  ancient  Jews  so 
interpreted  it — a  statement  confirmed  by  the 
texts  just  quoted  and  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  (taken  from  -w.  25,  26),  with 
which  they  received  Christ  on  His  entry  into 
Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxi.  9). 

The  first  few  verses  contain  the  introduction 
to  the  psalm,  which  sets  forth  who  they  are 
that  should  praise  and  bless  Jehovah  on  the 
day  of  praise. 
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good  it  is  to  trust  in  God.  19  Under  the  type 
of  the  psalmist  the  coining  of  Christ  in  his 
kingdom  is  expressed. 

O'^GIVE  thanks  unto  the  Lord  ; 
for  he  is  good :  because  his  mercy 


«  I  Chro, 
16.8. 
Ps.  106, 

I  III.  u    ^ndureth  for  ever 

2  Let  Israel  now  say,  that  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

3  Let  the  house  of  Aaron  now 
say,  that  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever. 

4  Let  them  now  that  fear  the 
Lord   say,   that  his  mercy  endureth 

fHeb.       for  ever. 

distress.  5  I  called  upon  the  Lord  ^  in  dis- 
*  Ps.  56. 4.  tress  :  the  Lord  answered  me,  and 
Hebr.13.6.  set  me  in  a  large  place. 

6  '^The  Lord  is  ^on  my  side;  I 


tHeb, 
for  vie. 


will  not  fear:  what  can  man  do  un- 
to me  ? 

7  The  Lord  taketh  my  part  with 
them  that  help  me:  therefore  shall 
I  see  my  desire  upon  them  that  hate 
me. 

8  //  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
than  to  put  confidence  in  man. 

9  ^/^  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  '^Ps.146.3. 
than  to  put  confidence  in  princes. 

10  All  nations  compassed  me  a- 
bout:  but  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
will  I  Mestroy  them.  ^^eK 

r^  J  cut  tluMt 

11  1  hey    compassed    me   about ;  off. 
yea,  they  compassed  me  about:   but 

in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I  will  de- 
stroy them. 

12  They  compassed  me  about  like 


1.  O  gi-ve  thanks^  &c.]  See  the  places 
in  the  marg.  and  Ps.  cxv.  9 — 13;  "O  praise 
God  for  His  mercies,  of  old,  and  now."  These 
v/ords  were  sung  by  the  Levites  at  the  time 
of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  second 
Temple  (Ezra  iii.  11),  but  they  are  a  common 
formula  of  thanksgiving.  See  i  Chro.  xvi. 
.34,  and  a  Chro.  v.  13,  vii.  3;  Jer.  xxxiii. 
10,  II. 

because  his  mercy  .^  &c.]  This  is  the  "burden" 
cf  the  song ;  and  a  better  rendering  would  be, 
"For  His  mercy,"  &c.;  or,  "That  His  mercy," 
&c.  as  in  'w.  2,  3,  4. 

3.  the  house  of  Aaron,  &c.]  Some  ima- 
gine "They  that  fear  the  Lord,"  &c.  to  be 
the  proselytes  at  the  gate,  Ezra  I.e.,  Acts 
xiii.  16,  a6;  but  in  all  probability  'w.  2,  3, 
4  contain  a  sort  of  climax :  (i)  Israel  in 
general,  (2)  the  house  of  Aaron,  (3)  the 
true  Israel:  compare  Ps.  cxv.  9 — 11,  and 
Note. 

5.  /  called  upon  the  Lord,  &c.]  The  peo- 
ple (see  p.  438),  or  the  victorious  leader, 
proclaim  the  mercy  of  Jehovah,  as  instanced  in 
deed.  Lit.  "I  called  upon  Jah  (Who  saved 
out  of  Egypt,  Ex.  XV.  2)  out  of  trouble  or 
strait  (see  Ps.  cxvi.  3),  and  He  answered  me  in 
an  open  plain,"  /.  e.  answered  me,  and  brought 
me  into  a  wide  open  space  (Pss.  iv.  i, 
xviii.  19,  xxxi.  8),  in  which  I  could  breathe 
freely.  A  similar  ellipsis  occurs  Eccles.  v.  20  : 
God  answereth  him  in  (restoring)  joy  of 
heart.  The  LXX.  render  inr]Kova€  fiov  eh 
7r\aTV(rix6v,  as  if,  says  Kay,  the  act  of  en- 
largement were  the  answer.  Symm.  e.  /x.  ds 
evpvxoipiap. 

6.  I  ivill  not  fear,  Sec]    Ps.  Ivi.  4— n- 

7.  ivitb  them  that  help,  &c.]  Rather,  "Je- 
hovah is  on  my  side  with  them  that  help  me;" 


not  as  if"  Jehovah  were  one  of  many  helpers, 
but  among  helpers  to  help  them:  Ps.  liv.  4: 
see  too  Judg.  v.  14. 

therefore  shall  I  see,  &c.]  See  Ps.  liv.  7, 
cxii.  8. 

9.  princes']  See  Ps.  cxlvi.  3.  These  words, 
in  all  probability,  were  said,  not  as  of 
course,  in  full  security,  but  in  the  midst  of 
extremest  peril,  or  after  an  almost  miracu- 
lous escape,  through  Jehovah,  Omnipotent 
Helper !. 

10.  All  nations,  &c,]  An  incongmity 
arises  from  the  past  tenses.  "  All  nations 
compassed  me,"  &c.  coupled  with  the  future, 
"but  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  will  I  de- 
stroy (LXX.  r\\x.vvaii.T]v^  them."  But  it  must 
be  recollected  that 'the  latter  words  are  one 
of  the  "  burdens "  of  the  psalm,  and  ex- 
press what  the  Psalmist  akvays  can  do,  and 
will  do,  through  the  aid  of  Jehovah.  Lit. 
"  In  the  name  of  Jehovah  'tis  certain  that 
I  shall  destroy  them."  The  A.V.  does  not 
render  the  particle  (^3),  which  expresses  the 
full  amount  of  confidence  felt ;  cf.  Ps.  cxxviii. 
2.  All  nations  must  be  understood,  not  his- 
torically, but  poetically..  The  supposition  of 
Delitzsch,  Moll,  &c.  that  the  past  tense  does 
not  describe  a  fact,  but  only  an  hypothesis 
("Though  all  nations  compass  me,"  &c. 
"in  the  name  of  the  Lord  will  I  destroy 

them"),  sacrifices  the  point  and  poetry  of  the 
words,  which  undoubtedly  describe  actual 
experience.  Perowne  remarks  that  the  repe- 
tition Jour  times  of  the  words,  they  com- 
passed me  about  marks  the  pertinacious  ani- 
mosity of  the  enemies  described. 

12.  like  bees']  /.<?.  with  innumerable  throng- 
ing numbers,  and  a  furious  desire  to  destroy. 
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bees ;  they  are  quenched  as  the  fire  of 
thorns :  for  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
'c^/twn.  I  wilP  destroy  them. 

13   Thou  hast  thrust  sore  at  me 
that  I  might  fall :  but  the  Lord  help- 
ed me. 
''ExoJ.is.       i^  ''The   Lord    is   my   strength 
isai.  12. 2.  and  song,  and   is   become  my  salva- 
tion. 

15  The  voice  of  rejoicing  and  sal- 
vation is  in  the  tabernacles  of  the 
righteous:  the  right  hand  of  the 
Lord  doeth  valiantly. 

16  The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  is 


exalted :  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord 
doeth  valiantly. 

17  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and 
declare  the  works  of  the  Lord. 

18  The  Lord  hath  chastened  me 
sore :  but  he  hath  not  given  me  over 
unto  death. 

19  Open  to  me  the  gates  of  right- 
eousness: I  will  go  into  them,  and 
I  will  praise  the  Lord: 

20  This  gate  of  the  Lord,  into 
which  the  righteous  shall  enter. 

21  I  will  praise  thee:  for  thou  hast 
heard  me,  and  art  become  my  salvation. 


See  Deut.  i.  44;  Isai.  vii.  18;  Virg.  '  Georg.' 
IV.  236. 

ihey  are  quenched,  &c.]  Attacking  with 
prodigious  rage,  and  seeming  as  though  they 
would  utterly  destroy  the  devoted  city,  they 
suddenly  perish,  and  no  trace  of  them  abides, 
as  fire  among  thorns  blazes  up  suddenly  with 
vast  heat  (Ps.  Iviii.  9,  where  see  note)  and 
crackling,  and  directly  dies  out,  leaving  no 
trace;  see  Isai.  xxxiii.  12.  "Thorn  bushes, 
in  the  East,  are  destroyed  in  the  cultivated 
fields  by  fire  in  the  heat  of  summer.  The 
fire  quickly  spreads  everywhere,  but  soon  dies 
out,  and  the  bushes  are  reduced  to  ashes." — 
Knapp. 

13.  Thou  hast  thrust,  &c.]  "Thou  hast 
striven  hard,  O  mine  enemy,  and  pushed  at 
me  sore,  that  I  should  fall :  but  Jehovah 
sustained  me."  In  Ps.  xxxv.  5,  the  Angel 
of  God  threatens  and  pushes  (A.  V.  chases) 
His  enemies.  The  people,  or  prince,  apostro- 
phizes the  enemy  as  one. 

14.  The  Lord,  &c.]  The  signal  miracles 
of  deliverance,  whatever  they  were,  recall  the 
miracles  of  old,  Ex.  xv.  a  :  see  too  Isai.  xii.  2, 
where  the  same  words  occur.  All  praise 
(such  is  the  import)  be  to  Jehovah,  from 
Whom,  in  days  past,  came  miraculous,  effec- 
tual aid,  and  now  comes. 

15.  The  voice,  &c.]  The  voice  of  joy 
and  rejoicing  is  heard  not  only  in  palaces 
of  princes,  and  in  public,  but  everywhere, 
in  the  tabernacles  or  dwellings  (Es.  Ixxviii. 
SSi  xci.  10)  of  all  true  Israelites,  (Ps.  xxxiii. 
i),  on  account  of  the  blessings  bestowed 
upon  His  chosen.  The  next  versicle  (with 
which  compare  Ex.  xv.  6,  12;  Num.  xxiv. 
18;  and  T.  16)  contains  the  words  in  which 
Jehovah's  worshippers  everywhere  express  their 
sense  of  His  doings. 

16.  The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  is  exalted] 
i.  e,  "high  above  all  other  hands"  (see  Job 


xxiv.   24),    or,    perhaps,    actively,    "exalts," 
"supports,"  see  Ps.  xxxvii.  34. 

17.  J  shall  not  die,  &c.]  The  speaker, 
draws  a  general  conclusion  from  what  goes 
before  in  reference  to  his  own  fortunes :  "  I 
shall  not  die,  as  mine  enemies  wish,  and  have 
all  but  accomplished,  but  live,  and  publish 
the  miracles  of  Jehovah's  mercy."  This 
verse  was  hung  up  by  Luther  in  his  study ; 
and  was  his  favourite  verse  of  a  favourite 
psalm.  He  says,  "Though  I  love  all  the 
psalms,  yet  I  delight  in  this  psalm  especially, 
and  look  upon  it  as  written  specially  for  me ; 
indeed  it  has  come  to  my  aid  again  and  again, 
and  supported  me  in  heavy  trials,  when 
kaiser,  king,  philosopher,  and  saint,  could 
do  nought." 

18.  The  Lord,  &c.]  His  mercy  is  shewn 
in  this:  He  chastened  me  sore  for  the  sake 
of  correction  and  instruction,  (Isai.  xxvii.  7), 
yet  suffered  me  not  to  perish,  but  saved  me, 
to  sing  His  praise.  Cf.  Jer.  x.  24,  xxx. 
II,  Slc. 

19.  Open  to  me  the  gates,  &c.]  A  similar 
address  Ps.  xxiv.  7.  The  gates  of  right- 
eousness are  so  called,  probably,  because  the 
righteous  people  (see  next  verse)  pass  through 
them  to  worship.  See  Pss.  v.  2,  5,  6,  7  ; 
xvi.  I  ;  also  Ps.  iv.  5,  Sacrifices  of  righteous- 
ness. Or  the  meaning  may  be  "gates  which 
lead  to  His  temple.  Who  is  the  well  and 
fountain  of  righteousness"  (see  -v.  26).  The 
supposition  (Bunsen,  Hupfeld,  &c.)  that  the 
"gates  of  righteousness"  are  ideal,  and  that 
the  words  simply  express  a  hope  on  the  part 
of  the  Psalmist  of  entering  God's  temple, 
and  thus  venting  his  enthusiastic  feelings  of 
love  and  gratitude,  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  T.  20,  and  deprives  the  words  of  almost 
all  interest. 

20.  This  gate ^  &c.]  Rather,  "this  gate 
(belongs  to)  the  Lord."     the  righteous,  i.  e. 
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*Matth.2i.  22  ^The  stone  which  the  builders 
Mark  12.  refused  is  become  the  head  stone  of 
Luke  20.    the  corner. 

Acts 4.  II.      23  ^This  is  the  Lord's  doing;  it 
iPet  2. 4.  i^  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 
This  is  24  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord 

'lord!^    hath  made;   we  will  rejoice  and  be 
glad  in  it. 


25  Save  now,  I  beseech  thee,  O 
Lord  :  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  send 
now  prosperity. 

26  -^Blessed  he  he  that  cometh  in  ^^latth.ai. 
the   name   of  the   Lord  :    we   have  ^* 
blessed  you  out  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord. 

27  God  is  the  Lord,  which  hath 


the  Israelite  people,  enter  through  it.  The 
gate  of  the  Israelites  was  upon  the  East  side 
of  the  outer  vestibule. 

22.  The  stone  ^vhich,  &c.]  Probably  the 
words  are  proverbial.  "  A  stone  (De  Wette), 
they  say,  rejected  of  the  builders  as  useless, 
has  been  chosen,  and  set  in  the  place  of 
chiefest  importance  in  the  palace  or  temple ;" 
i.e.  "a  people  once  rejected  and  of  no  account 
is  now  restored  and  re-established,  and  counted 
as  a  foundation-stone  of  the  temple  of  God, 
which  He  is  setting  up  upon  the  earth  " — so 
Kimchi:  or,  "a  ruler  or  prince,  once  neglect- 
ed, and  of  no  account,  is  now  a  victor  and 
ruler,  and,  it  may  be.  High  Priest,  of  the 
chosen  people."  The  meaning  of  the  word 
"comer  stone"  is  doubtful.  Some  under- 
stand the  "foundation  stone,"  upon  which 
the  building  rests ;  Job  xxxviii.  6  ;  Jer.  li. 
26;  Eph.  ii.  20,  21.  Others,  the  "epistyle," 
or  long  block  of  stone  resting  upon  the 
top  of  the  columns  supporting  the  roof, 
Zech.  iv.  7.  Such  stones  in  Egyptian  tem- 
ples seem  to  serve  the  purpose  of  wooden 
beams.  The  word  of  Jehovah,  Isai.  xxviii. 
16,  Perowne  remarks,  seems  to  connect  this 
place  with  the  New  Testament  quotations 
of  it. 

23.  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  &c.]  This, 
i.  e.  that  the  stone  rejected  is  become  the 
head  stone,  &c. 

mar-vellous']     i.  e.  miraculous. 

24.  This  is  the  day,  &c.]  This  is  the 
day  which  Jehovah  has  made  glorious ;  see 
I  S.  xii.  6 :  It  is  the  Lord  that  ad'vanced 
(Heb.  made)  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  day  on 
which  Jehovah's  gift  is  celebrated,  not  ne- 
cessarily the  day  on  which  it  is  bestowed,  is 
meant. 

25.  Sa've  nonv,  &c.]j  Or,  "Save,  I  pray," 
(ToxTov  drj,  LXX.  See  Ps.  xii.  i,  xxviii.  9, 
&c.;  also  Ps.  cxvi.  4,  16;  Neh.  i.  11,  for 
similar  phrases,  or  parts  of  the  phrase  used. 
The  original  word,  Hosannah,  or,  "Save,  I 
pray,"  is  repeated,  with  the  verse  following, 
by  the  multitude,  in  their  enthusiastic  wel- 
come of  Messiah  into  His  kingdom.  Matt. 
xxi.  9. 

26.  Blessed  be  he,  &c.]  "  Blessed  be  He" 
that  enters  {yv.  19,  20),  in  the  name,  ;.  e, 
under  the  guardianship,  of  Jehovah,  intp  His 


sanctuary:  or,  according  to  the  accents,  Blessed 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah  (Deut.  xxi.  5  ;  Num. 
vi.  27  ;  2  S.  vi.  11)  be  "everyone"  (the  sing, 
used  collectively)  that  enters  into  the  courts 
of  Jehovah. 

five  ha've  blessed,  &c.]  "  We  bless  you  from 
the  sanctuary  of  God,  out  of  which  comes 
true  blessing,  and  into  which  he  who  is  blessed 
is  entering."  The  second  versicle  probably 
repeats  in  other  phrase  the  sentiment  of  the 
first ;  see  Ruth  ii.  4 ;  Ps.  cxxix.  8,  &c.  This 
verse  may  probably  be  added  to  the  list, 
p.  439,  &c.,  of  Liturgic  formulas.  The  festive 
procession  possibly  which  sings  the  psalm 
(yv.  5 — 18),  in  the  name  of  the  people,  or 
which  accompanies  the  prince  victorious,  en- 
ters the  Temple-gates  (at  verse  20),  and  sings 
the  remaining  verses  of  the  psalm  within  the 
Sanctuary. 

27.  ivhich  hath  shewed  us,  &c.]  Light, 
in  the  wilderness  by  the  pillar  of  fire,  Ex. 
xiii.  22,  xiv.  20;  Neh.  ix.  12.  We  may  supply 
"and  will  again  shew  light  in  darkness,  or 
gi've  aid  in  trouble." 

bind  the  sacrifice,  &c.]  Bind  the  victim  (Ex. 
xxiii.  18)  with  cords,  and  lead  it  to  the  altar, 
to  the  very  horns,  (see  Dean  Stanley,  '  Jewish 
Church,'  Vol.  11.  p.  209),  to  one  of  which 
the  victim  was  fastened.  Luther,  Tholuck, 
and  others,  interpret  differently:  "Decorate  the 
festival  with  leafy  boughs,  even  up  to  the 
horns  of  the  altar."  See  Neh.  viii.  15,  16,  for 
the  custom  supposed  to  be  referred  to.  But  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  Hebrew  will  bear  this 
meaning:  and  "  the  decorations  which  reach 
to  the  horns  of  the  altar,"  seem  hard  to 
conceive.  The  common  interpretation  is  sup- 
ported by  the  best  authorities.  With  v.  28 
cf.  Ex.  XV.  2. 

It  is  difficult,  in  any  translation,  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  reality,  fire,  intensity  of 
faith,  which  this  psalm  expresses.  It  carries 
us  at  once  into  the  midst  of  a  joyous  festival 
(y.  24),  celebrated,  apparently,  on  account 
of  some  signal  deliverance.  The  spirit,  tone, 
and  language  (De  Wette)  forbid  the  sup- 
position of  its  origin  in  the  days  of  the 
Maccabees ;  and  no  time  in  late  Jewish 
history  points  to  any  chief  who  could  with 
propriety  have  uttered  verses  5 — 19,  &c.  in 
his  own  person.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
point   of   the  psalm   appears  to  sufier    by 
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shewed  us  light:  bind  the  sacrifice 
with  cords,  even  unto  the  horns  of 
the  altar. 

28  Thou  art  my  God,  and  I  will 
praise  thee:  thou  art  my  God,  I  will 
exalt  thee. 


29  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  ; 
for  he  is  good  :  for  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever. 

PSALM  CXIX. 

This  psalm  contain eth  sundry  prayers,  praises, 
and  professions  of  obedience. 


the  supposition  that  the  speaker  is  the  peo- 
ple, or  a  chorus  for  the  people  :  and  'w. 
17,  18  can  scarcely  with  any  propriety  be 
applied  to  a  people.  Yet  one  or  two  verses 
(aj,  27)  fall  in  easily  with  this  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  places  in  Isaiah,  as  chapter  xlii., 
and  of  Jeremiah,  as  Lam.  i.  12,  &c.  are  parallel 
to  it  on  this  supposition,  describing,  as  they 
do,  the  people  of  God  under  the  image 
of  His  servant,  acting,  suffering,  or  praying, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Many  verses  of  the 
psalm  are  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament (see  p.  438),  and  seem  in  fact  to  ob- 
tain their  full  significance  only  in  Him.  In 
this  sense  the  psalm  is  Messianic ;  and  other 
psalms  may  be  instanced  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  consciously  or  unconsciously 
the  voice  of  Messiah  the  Prince.  David  may 
have  written  the  first  germ  of  the  psalm; 
Hezekiah  may  have  used  it  on  his  recovery 
from  mortal  sickness,  or  his  deliverance 
from  peril  of  the  Assyrians.  Other  additions 
may  have  been  made  in  after  times  to  suit  oc- 
casions which  emerged :  and  a  psalm  written 
in  the  first  instance  to  thank  God  for  mercies 
shewn  to  one  pre-eminent  among  his  people, 
may  have  been  used  for  occasions  in  which 
the  people,  or  a  chorus  for  it,  speaks  and 
sings. 

J  Psalm  CXIX. 

A  hymn  in  praise  of  the  law,  which  is 
mentioned  in  every  verse  of  the  psalm,  except 
in).  122  and  132,  sometimes  as  the  law,  some- 
times as  His  testimonies,  commandments, 
statutes,  precepts,  judgments,  truth,  way, 
righteousness,  etc.  The  connexion  of  thoughts 
and  images  is  not  apparent,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed in  an  alphabetical  psalm.  The  law  of  God 
is  a  practical  counsellor,  and  he  that  walks 
by  it  walks  in  the  light,  'w.  24,  59,  105, 
&c.:  it  is  the  word  of  God  and  abides  for 
ever,  on;.  89,  90,  96,  152,  160:  by  it  the 
world  is  ruled,  and  will  for  ever  be  ruled, 
V.  91:  it  is  the  guide  of  youth  and  a  polar 
Star,  so  to  say,  to  lead  the  young  safely  to  a 
haven  of  rest,  1;.  9:  it  comes  from  One  Who 
is  so  ^atly  to  be  feared  that  the  flesh  of  the 
Psalmist  trembles  at  the  thought  of  His  judg- 
ments, v.  120 :  but  is  withal  so  excellent,  and 
is  found  experimentally  to  be  so  precious,  that 
it  is' his  treasure,  and  far  better  than  gold  and 
silver,  irr.  56,  57,  72,  127,  162,  iii.  The 
more  it  is  pondered  the  more  it  is  found  to 
contain  in  it  the  highest  wisdom  and  su- 


premest  cunning,  and  to  be  full  of  miracles, 
-w.  18,  27  :  in  sharp  trial  it  alone  gives  com- 
fort, o't;.  28,  50,  92:  by  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing only  can  a  true  understanding  of  it  be 
obtained,  -w.  67,  71,  75  :  a  knowledge  of  it 
makes  its  fortunate  possessor  wiser  than  his 
teachers  or  than  the  ancients,  'w.  99,  100: 
the  neglect  of  it  by  many  causes  to  the 
Psalmist  bitterest  sorrow,  tt.  k,},,  136,  139, 
158:  his  most  eager  desire  is  that  its  excel- 
lence and  preciousness  should  be  known  far 
and  wide,  'v.  46:  if  persecution  and  shame 
should  be  his  portion  on  account  of  it  he 
must  bear  his  lot  without  wavering,  'w.  61, 
109,  157,  161:  if  contemned  and  persecuted 
on  its  account  by  the  enemies  of  God,  so 
much  the  more  steadily  must  he  converse 
and  consort  with  His  friends  and  worshippers, 
•w.  63,  79. 

Interspersed  are  prayers  for  grace  and  as- 
sistance to  live  according  to  the  law^  and  to 
escape  the  misery  which  marks  its  violation, 
•w.  ij^  18,  25,  36,  64,  125;  together  with 
assertions  of  innocence  before  God  and  man 
in  respect  of  any  sin  deliberate  and  malicious, 
'w.  ^S)  loi,  102;  and  entreaties  for  God's 
favour,  according  to  His.  wont,  w.  34,  40, 
i-3i,  134. 

Some  imagine  the  psalm  to  have  been 
written  by  David;  before  his  accession  to  the 
kingdom,  in  exile  and  peril;  'w.  9,  23,  46, 
141,  161,  seem  to  favour  this  view.  Others 
(of  chief  authority)  from  the  language  and 
contents  imagine  the  psalm  to  be  of  much 
later  date.  Jebb,  Vol.  ii;  p.  274,  supposes 
the  author  to  be  Daniel:  many  conceive  Ezra 
to  be  its  author;  Dean  Stanley,  'Jew.  Ch.' 
II.  527,  says  of  the  rhythm  that  it  seems  to 
mark  the  age  of  Jpremiah.  Kay  supposes  it 
to  depict  the  mental  state  of  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  discipline  of  the  captivity. 
During  that  long  monotonous  period,  he  says, 
of  servitude,  the  memory  of  God's  law  came 
back  to  the  faithful  remnant,  and  stirred  up 
deep  longing  for  past  privileges.  Hitzig,  as 
usual,  refers  the  psalm  to  the  days  of  the 
Maccabees:  see  i  Mace.  xii.  48.  At  what- 
ever time  written,  it  seems  written  by  one 
of  signal  condition,  overshadowed  with  trials, 
despised,  persecuted,  in  deepest  peril,  through 
the  machinations  of  the  enemies  of  God,  as 
well  as  his  own  enemies,  'vv.  23,  46,  161; 
and  yet  confident  of  aid  through  long  ex- 
perience of  God's  mercy. 

Kwald  says  that  the  psalm  contains  few 
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t^    ALEPH. 

Mtlor!"    "DLESSED  are  the  "undefiled  in 
sincere.       [j   the  way,  wHo  Walk  in  the  law 
of  the  Lord. 

2  Blessed  are  they  that  keep  his 
testimonies,  and  that  seek  him  with 
the  whole  heart. 

3  They  also  do  no  iniquity:  they 
walk  in  his  ways. 

4  Thou  hast  commanded  us  to  keep 
thy  precepts  diligently. 

5  O  that  my  ways  were  directed 
to  keep  thy  statutes ! 


6  Then  shall  I  not  be  ashamed, 
when  I  have  respect  unto  all  thy 
commandments. 

7  I  will  praise  thee  with  upright- 
ness of  heart,  when  I  shall  have 
learned  ^thy  righteous  judgments.       tHeb. 

8  I  will  keep  thy  statutes:  O  for-i>S7"'' 
sake  me  not  utterly. 

i    BETH. 

9  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man 
cleanse  his  way?  by  taking  heed 
thereto  according  to  thy  word. 


righteous- 
ness. 


sparks  of  poetical  fire.  It  contains  many  repe- 
titions and  imitations  of  earlier  psalms;  and 
its  alphabetical  arrangement  is  essentially  un- 
poetical :  but  no  part  of  Scripture  is  more 
deeply  imprinted  upon  memory,  especially 
of  the  young,  than  portions  of  it;  nor  is 
any  Scripture  more  suggestive  of  edifying 
trains  of  thought ;  nor  is  any  other  Scripture 
of  the  Old  Testament  more  saturated,  so  to 
say,  with  a  spirit  all  but  Christian,  of  humil- 
ity, trust,  devoted  love  to  God,  and  realiza- 
tion of  His  near  Presence,  than  this  psalm: 
which  is  an  epitome  of  all  true  religion,  and 
must  be  studied  by  any  one  who  wishes  to 
fathom  the  meaning  of  the  Law  ;  and  the  ele- 
vation of  soul,  the  hope,  joy,  confidence  felt 
in  presence  of  kings  and  prince,  by  pious 
Jews. 

It  is  divided  into  aa  equal  portions  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  To  each  portion  its  own  letter  is 
prefixed,  and  every  verse  in  that  portion  in  the 
original  begins  with  the  same  letter.  The 
sacred  name  Jehovah  occurs  %z  times ;  though 
not  once  in  each  section  corresponding  to  a 
letter.  Other  alphabetical  Pss.  are  ix.,  xxv., 
xxxiv.,  xxxvii.,  cxi., cxii.,  cxlv. :  (seethe  notes 
upon  these  psalms).  It  is  a  reasonable  sup- 
position that  all  such  psalms  were  written 
to  assist  memory:  and  the  artificial  con- 
struction of  this  particular  psalm  suggests  a 
late  date  for  its  composition ;  which  also 
best  accords  with  its  tone  and  manner,  its 
reference  to  proud  ones,  princes,  and  per- 
secutors, and  complaints  of  violence  and 
wrong. 

Eight  words,  at  least,  are  employed  to 
express  God's  word,  or  law,  or  revealed  truth. 
Some  commentators  define  accurately  the  im- 
port of  each  of  such  terms :  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  are  used,  in  the  psalm,  each 
in  its  accurate  meaning,  but  almost  indiffer- 
ently one  for  the  other. 

ALEPH. 

The  blessedness  of  those  that  keep  the  law, 
cf  whom  the  Psalmist  covets  to  be  one. 


1.  in  the  'way'\  i.e.  of  life:  in  the  la^^  i.e. 
the  revelation  delivered  on  Sinai. 

2.  his  testimonies']  i.e.  His  commands  to  do 
right  and  to  shun  wrong:  not,  as  the  Rab- 
bins affirm,  His  precepts  in  Levit.  The  Law 
and  the  Testimony  (see  Ps.  Ixxviii.  5)  mean 
much  the  same. 

3.  They  also  do  no  iniquity,  &c.]  The 
blessedness  of  those  who  walk  in  the  law: 
they  do — or  have  done — no  wickedness  :  but 
walk — or  have  always  walked — in  His  ways. 
Throughout  the  psalm  it  may  be  noticed 
that  sometimes  the  present  tense  is  employed 
indicating  present  action :  sometimes  the  per- 
fect to  indicate  past  and  present  time:  see 
'w.  10,  II,  13,  14,  ai,  51—61,  loi,  loz,  131, 
MS,  147- 

5.  directed]  See  Prov.  iv.  25,  "made  direct 
and  straight,"  or  perhaps  "  firmly  fixed  and 
placed.; "  said,  properly,  of  feet  firmly  placed 
in  the  way;  next  transferred  to  the  way  it- 
self. 

6.  Then  shall  I  not  be,  &c.]  ashamed,  i.  e. 
disappointed  of  my  hope  which  is  in  Thee, 
cwhen,  or,  if,  I  look  to  and  note  all  Thy  com- 
mandments to  keep  them. 

7.  I  fivill praise,  &c.]  Cf  106,  160,  164. 
"  When  I  am  fully  instructed  in  Thy  law 
and  in  Thy  judgments  according  to  it  (which 
all  are  righteous  and  true)  then  shall  I  praise 
Thee  adequately  with  heart  attuned  to  Thy 
service."  The  word  rendered yW^wf«/j  means, 
as  in  Ps.  xix.  9,  judgments  by  word  of  mouth, 
decrees,  laws,  issuing  in  acts:  see  Exod.xxi.  i. 

8.  0  forsake,  &c.]  "  O  forsake  me  not 
utterly  or  very  far,  lest  of  my  unassisted 
strength,  in  dire  extremity,  I  be  unable  to 
keep  them." 

BETH. 

Th^  security  of  those,  especially  of  the 
young,  who  keep  the  law. 

9.  PThereivithal,  &c.]  A  young  man  is 
mentioned,  as  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  11,  on  account  of 
youth's  temptations:  some  think  on  account 
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[v.  lo- 


ss- 


10  With  my  whole  heart  have  I 
sought  thee:  O  let  me  not  wander 
from  thy  commandments. 

1 1  1  hy  word  have  I  hid  in  mine 
heart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against 
thee. 

12  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord: 
teach  me  thy  statutes. 

13  With  my  lips  have  I  declared 
all  the  judgments  of  thy  mouth. 

14  I  have  rejoiced  in  the  way  of 
thy  testimonies,  as  much  as  in  all 
riches. 

1 5  I  will  meditate  in  thy  precepts, 
and  have  respect  unto  thy  ways. 

16  I  will  delight  myself  in  thy 
statutes :  I  will  not  forget  thy  word. 

y   GIMEL. 

17  Deal  bountifully  with  thy  ser- 


vant, that  I  may  live,  and  keep  thy 
word. 

18  ^Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  L^^S 
may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of 

thy  law. 

19  ''I  am  a  stranger  in  the  earth:  '*Gen.  4 
hide   not    thy   commandments    from  ?'chron. 

20.  !>;. 

me.  p1  3^ , 

20  My  soul  breaketh  for  the  long-  ^^'^^-  " 
ing  that  it  hath  unto  thy  judgments 

at  all  times. 

21  Thou  hast  rebuked  the  proud 
■that  are  cursed,  which  do  err  from 
thy  commandments. 

22  Remove  from  me  reproach  and 
contempt;  for  I  have  kept  thy  testi- 
monies. 

513  Princes  also  did  sit  and  speak 
against  me :  but  thy  servant  did  medi- 
tate in  thy  statutes. 


of  the  youth  of  the  Psalmist,  see  99,  100 ; 
but  the  Ps.  is  scarcely  the  utterance  of  youth. 
Tby  <ivord^  i.e.  ''Thy  commandments."  The 
second  versicle  gives  the  answer  to  the  first. 

11.  Thy  ivord,  &c.]  "As  treasure  safely 
stored  away  in  secret  repository  I  lay  by  in 
my  heart  Thy  word:"  see  Luke  ii.  51;  Ps. 
xviii.  30:  or,  "I  keep  Thy  word  close  to  my 
heart  and  obey  it :  not  as  an  outward  law,  but 
as  a  guide  eN-er  at  hand." 

13.  mtb  my  lips,  &c.]  "  With  my  lips, 
according  to  the  command  (Dcut.  vi.  7),  I 
have  recounted,  again  and  again,  to  all  near 
me,  the  judgments  that  Thy  mouth  delivered 
ofold.'» 

14.  thy  iejtimonies]  i.e.  "Thy  commands, 
or  the  declarations  of  Thy  will  generally  in 
the  Law;"  see  -ro;.  3,  22,  &c. 

16.  meditate,  &c.]  See  tv.  23,  27,  48,  7&, 
and  Ps.  civ.  34 ;  Gen.  xxiv.  63.  The  idea  seems 
to  be  that  of  "singing,"  or  "speaking  of:" 
Virg.  *Ecl.'  I.  a.  Thy  ivayj,  i.e.  "The  paths 
of  life  marked  out  in  Thy  law,"  Ps.  xxv.  4. 

16.  /  ivill  delight,  &c.]  The  present  here, 
and  in  v.  15^  is  more  emphatic :  "I  meditate 
(all  the  day  long)  in  Thy  precepts:  my  de- 
light is  in  Thy  statutes:  I  cease  not,  at  any 
lime,  to  think  and  talk  of  Thy  word." 

GIMEL. 

17.  Deal  bountifully,  ^cl  "  Of  Thy  boun- 
tiful goodness  grant  to  lliy  servant  that  I 
may  live:  so  shall  I  keep  Thy  law."  He  prays 
for  life,  in  the  midst  of  peril,  see  t.  87,  &c., 
and  promises  to  spend  it  according  to  God's 
law. 

18.  Open  thou,  &c.]   »'  Open  Thou  mine 


eyes  to  discern  the  wondrous  things  in  Thy 
law;  hidden,  it  may  be,  under  the  letter,  and 
concealed,  except  from  those  whose  eyes  are 
opened  of  God." 

19.  I  am  a  stranger,  &c.]  See  1;  54. 
Man  is  a  stranger  in  the  earth  (see  the  marg. 
and  Gen.  xvii.  8,  xxiii.  4);  far  from  his 
home,  and  ignorant  of  the  way  to  please 
God:  the  word  of  God  is  his  only  solace 
and  protection:  and  for  this  the  Psalmist 
prays  {y.  20)  with  a  longing  which  even 
breaks,  or  crushes,  his  soul ! 

21.  Thou  hast  rebuked,  &c.]  "Thou  hast 
rebuked,  /.  e.  chastised  and  restrained  (Ps.  ix. 
5,  Ixviii.  30,  cvi.  9)  the  proud  (see  Ps.  xix. 
13,  Heb.),  i.e.  the  rebellious  and  impious,  who 
are  accursed,  (see  Deut.  xxvii.  26),  because 
of  Thy  reproof;  and  do  err  from  Thy  com- 
mandments." 

22.  Remo'vefrom  me.  &c.]  "  Defend  me, 
as  I  keep  Thy  commandments,  from  the 
reproach  and  scorn  of  my  foes,  who  are  also 
Thy  foes!"  De  Wette,  Kay,  and  others, 
compare  Josh.  v.  9,  and  render  "  Roll  away, 
&c."  But  the  idea  is  rather  that  of  removing 
a  veil  or  covering:  supra,  v.  18,  (Heb.);  Isai. 
xxii.  8,  xlvii.  2;  Nah.  iii.  5. 

23.  Princes  also,  &c.]  "Princes  too 
do  sit  in  council,  and  speak  against  me, 
(see  Ezek.  xxxiii.  30;  Dan.  vi.  4);  but  Thy 
servant  Is  meditating  upon  Thy  law:  yea. 
Thy  Testimonies  (1^.  24)  are  so  delightful 
a  meditation,  that  he  cares  not  for  the  ma- 
chinations of  his  foes:  nor  ever  does,  nor 
imagines,  any  evil  thing,  to  give  occasion 
against  him." 


V.  24—38.] 
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24  Thy  testimonies  also   are  my 
tHeb.       delight  and  ^my  counsellers. 

men  ofvty  o  j 

eourisel. 

n   DALETH. 

25  My  soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust : 
quicken  thou  me  according  to  thy 
word. 

26  I  have  declared  my  ways,  and 
* Ps. 25. 4.  thou    heardest    me:    ^ teach    me   thy 

&27.  II.  ^     ^      ^ 

&86.  II.    statutes. 

27  Make  me  to  understand  the  way 
of  thy  precepts :  so  shall  I  talk  of  thy 
wondrous  works. 

^So^peth.  2^  My  soul  ^melteth  for  heaviness: 
strengthen  thou  me  according  unto 
thy  word. 

29  Remove  from  me  the  way  of 
lying:  and  grant  me  thy  law  gra- 
ciously. 

30  I  have  chosen  the  way  of  truth : 
thy  judgments  have  I  laid  before  me, 

31  I   have    stuck    unto   thy  testi- 


monies:   O   Lord,   put  me   not   to 
shame. 

32  I  will  run  the  way  of  thy  com- 
mandments, when  thou  shalt  enlarge 
my  heart, 

n  HE. 

33  Teach  me,  O  Lord,  the  way 
of  thy  statutes;  and  I  shall  keep  it 
unto  the  end. 

34  Give  me  understanding,  and  I 
shall  keep  thy  law;  yea,  I  shall  ob- 
serve it  with  my  whole  heart. 

35  Make  me  to  go  in  the  path  of 
thy  commandments;  for  therein  do 
I  delight. 

36  Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  tes- 
timonies, and  not  to  covetousness. 

37  ^Turn  away  mine  eyes  from  be-' ?^^- 

.      PI.  .  -^      ,         .    /  ,  Make  to 

holdmg  vanity ;,  and  quicken  thou  me  pass. 
ill  thy  way. 

38  Stablish  thy  word  unto  thy  ser- 
vant, who  is  devoted  to  thy  fear. 


DALETII. 

25.  My  soul,  &c.]  *'  My  soul  (Heb.  life) 
is  brought  low,  even  to  the  dust  (Ps.  vii.  5, 
xliv.  aj),  O  quicken,  i.e.  restore  to  vigorous 
life  (Ps.  Ixxi.  ao,  Ixxxv.  6),  according  to  Thy 
promise:"  compare  'w.  37,  40,  50,  88,  93, 
107,  144,  149,  &c.:  also  "w.  9,  a8,  38,  42, 
65,  116,  169,  &c.  The  quickening  prayed  for 
is  not  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the  body,  depressed 
to  the  lowest  estate  by  suffering  and  sorrow. 

26.  /  hwve  declared,  &c.  "  I  have  put 
before  Thee — I  do  daily  put  before  Thee — 
i.e.  in  prayer  and  supplication — my  way  of 
life  CPs.  xxxvii.  5),  its  perils,  temptations, 
endeavours,  and  Thou  hast  heard  and  ap- 
proved my  tale:  O  teach  me  Thy  statutes, 
that  so  it  may  ever  be."  The  second  versicle 
occurs  'w.  12,  64,  68,  108,  124;   and  Ps. 

XXV.  4. 

27.  Make  me  to  understand,  &c.]  See 
T.  18. 

28.  My  soul melteth,  See.']  Seer.  25.  "My 
soul,  so  to  say,  is  dissolved  in  tears  (Job  xvi. 
20),  through  heaviness:  strengthen  Thou  me, 
or  raise  me  up  out  of  my  fallen  estate,  accord- 
ing to  Thy  word." 

29.  Remo-ve,  &c.]  '•'-the  ivay  of  lying,  I.e. 
of  false  religion,  the  opposite  of  Thy  law 
(see  w.  30,  104,  128,  168):  and  grant  me, 
as  a  gracious  gift,  Thy  la^',  its  knowledge 
and  practice."  Jerome  renders  "Legem  tuam 
dona  mihi." 

30.  I  have  chosen,  Sicl  "I  have  chosen 
(and  now  choose)  the  way  of  true  religion : 


Thy  judgments  and  laws  I  have  put,  and 
do  put  always,  before  mine  eyes  (Ps.  xvi.  8), 
as  rules  to  be  ever  observed." 

31.  /  have  stuck,  &c.]  The  same  word, 
in  the  original,  as  in  t.  25  :  "I  have  striven 
always,  and  do  strive,  to  adhere  stedfastly  to 
Thy  testimonies:  O  succour  me  lest  I  depart 
from  them  and  be  put  to  open  shame." 

32.  I <u)ill  run,  &c.]  "I  will  run  joy- 
fully in  the  way  of  Thy  commandments  when 
Thou  shalt  enlarge  my  heart  (Isai.  Ix.  5  ; 
1  Cor.  vi.  II,  13),  to  serve  Thee  perfectly." 
A  heart  confined,  constrained,  and  sad,  seems 
contrasted,  in  the  latter  clause,  with  a  heart 
free  to  expand,  unconstrained,  and  joyous. 
It  is  possible,  however  (De  Wette,  &c,)J  that 
enlargement  of  heart  (see  i  K.  iv.  29)  may 
mean  understanding  to  comprehend  God''s  com- 
mandments thoroughly. 

HE.. 

33.  unto  the  end^  i.e..  "of  life;"  see  11  z. 
Cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  13. 

36.  covetous7iess'\  Or  "robbery."  See 
I  Sam.  viii.  3.  The  word  may  be  put  for 
any  irregular  lust :  or  it  may  have  been  a  special 
temptation,  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of 
this  psalm,  to  those  who  apostatized  from 
God.     See  Jer.  vi.  13,  viii.  10;  Prov.  i.  19. 

37.  Turn  a^ay,  &c.]  "Aid  me  to  turn 
aside  (Isai.  xxxiii.  15 ;  Job  xxxi.  26,  27)  from 
aught  that  solicits  to  ungodliness  in  act  or 
belief:  and  quicken  me  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  Thy  law." 

38.  Stablish,  &c.]  "  Confirm  and  realize 
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39  Turn  away  my  reproach  which 
I  fear:   for  thy  judgments  are  good. 

40  Behold,  I  have  longed  after  thy 
precepts:    quicken  me  in  thy  right- 


eousness. 


\   VAU. 

41  Let  thy  mercies  come  also  unto 
me,  O  Lord,  even  thy  salvation,  ac- 
cording to  thy  word. 

l(>^  5'#        42  'So  shall  I  have  wherewith  to 

i^Jlr     answer  him  that  reproachcth  me:  for 

J^;^,i  I  trust  in  thy  word. 

Mr  m«         43  And  take  not  the  word  of  truth 

^'^'       utterly  out  of  my  mouth ;  for  I  have 
hoped  in  thy  judgments. 

44  So  shall  1  keep  thy  law  con- 
tinually for  ever  and  ever. 

iHeK  45  And  I  will   walk   ^at  liberty: 

•itartt.    £qj.  J  gggj^  ^y  precepts. 


46  I  will  speak  of  thy  testimonies 
also  before  kings,  and  will  not  be 
ashamed. 

47  And  I  will  delight  myself  m 
thy  commandments,  which  I  have 
loved. 

48  My  hands  also  will  I  lift  up 
unto  thy  commandments,  which  I 
have  loved;  and  I  will  meditate  in 
thy  statutes. 

T   ZAIN. 

49  Remember  the  word  unto  thy 
servant,  upon  which  thou  hast  caused 
me  to  hope. 

50  This  is  my  comfort  in  my  afflic- 
tion: for  thy  word  hath  quickened 
me. 

5 1  The  proud  have  had  me  greatly 


Tby  promise  (of  aid  and  support)  to  Thy 
servant  who  is  devoted  to  T/y  ftar,  i.  e.  to 
Thy  reverential  service:"  so  the  Syr. — Or, 
" confirm  and  strengthen  to  Thy  servant  Thy 
promise  which  {i.e.  promise)  is  attached  to 
the  fear  of  Thee-'''  see  Pss.  xxv.  10,  cxii.  i, 
cxxviii.  i:  or,  rather,  "confirm  &c.  Thy  pro- 
mise which  {i.e.  promise)  issues  in  Thy  fear  ^ 
or  is  accomplished  in  the  increase  of  reverence 
for  Thee:"  such  seems  the  impoit  of  the 
Prayer-Book  Version.  "  Stablish  Thy  word 
in  Thy  servant,  that  I  may  fear  Thee."  A 
rc\'crciice  or  fear  is  intended  which  includes 
love. 

89.  Turn  avjay^  &c.]  "  Guard  me  from 
the  reproach  nvbich  (alone)  I  fear  of  sin- 
ning against  Thee :  for  Thy  Judgments,  i.  e. 
revealed  laws,  are  good,  and  happy  is  he  that 
keeps  them!"  Others  (De  Wette,  &c.) 
explain  "Save  me  from  the  disgrace  which 
I  fear  2nd  merit  for  my  sins:  for  Tfjy  judg- 
ments  are  merciful :" — a  less  pointed  meaning. 

40.  /  have  longed^  &c.]  *'  /  have  longed 
for  the  will  to  follow  Thy  precepts:  O  quicken 
me  according  to  T/^  righteousness,  which 
respects  fcr>'ent  prayer."    See  Ps,  xxxi.  i. 

VAU. 


42.  So  shall  J  Lave,  &c.l  "So  shall  I 
have  something  (131,  a  "  word,"  or  "  thing  "^ 
wherewith  to  reply  to  him  that  upbrakietn 
me,  even  Thy  meraes,  shewn  to  me  according 
to  my  trust."  The  marginal  rendering  gives 
a  sense  more  pregnant,  "So  shall  I  answer  him 
that  reproveth  me  in  a  thing,"  or  "cause." 
"  Answer"  and  "cause"  seem  corresponding 
phrases  borrowed  from  courts  of  justice. 

43.  And  take  not fS(.c.'\     "And  take  not         51.    The  proud]   i.e.  "scoffers."    See  Pes. 


utterly  from  me  the  word  of  truth,  that  I 
cannot  speak  of  it:  for  I  have  hoped,"  &c. 
Othei-s  connect  the  Hebrew  words  (IJ^D'Hi') 
translated  "utterly,"  with  the  word  preceding 
them.  "  And  take  not  from  me  the  word  of 
truth,  nxihich  is  the  very  truth,  that  I  cannot 
speak  of  it,"  &c.  The  ivord  of  truth  is  the 
word  of,  experience  of,  or,  confession  of,  God's 
truth  and  faithfulness  to  promise:  and  the 
prayer  is  for  experimental  evidence  of  these 
attributes  of  God,  to  free  the  heart,  and  unlock 
the  tongue.  The  following  verses  describe  the 
effects  of  God's  fovour  so  entreated. 

45.  jind  I  will  walk,  &c.]  "  I  shall  walk 
In  a  wide  way,  i.e.  free,  unconstrained, 
unoccupied,  save  by  Thy  service!"  Marg., 
"at  large."  For  I  seek,  &c.,  i.e.  "crave  for,"' 
"earnestly  desire;"  as  in  94,  155. 

46.  /  ivill  speak  of  thy  testimonies,  Sec.'] 
The  motto  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  of 
Faith  is,  "et  loquebar  de  testimoniis  tuis  in 
conspcctu  regum  et  non  confundebar."  The 
vei-se  seems  decisively  to  shew  that  the  author 
is  not  a  king :  it  would  be  appropriate  in 
Ezra  or  Nchemiah. 

48.  My  hands  also  twill  I  lift  up,  &c.]  As 
to  the  sanctuary  in  which  God  is,  and  out  of 
which  His  power  comes,  in  token  of  love  and 
longing.  See  Pss.  xxviii.  2,  cxxxiv.  2,  cxli. 
2  ;  also  Lam.  iii.  41.  Meditate,  i.e.  deeply, 
fondly,  eloquently:  see  v.  15,  etc. 

ZAIN. 

49.  Remember,  &c.]  "Remember  the 
promise  made  to  Thy  servant,"  &c.  A  special 
word  or  promise  is  perhaps  alluded  to.  Ste 
Ps.  Ivi.  8. 
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in  derision:   yet  have  I  not  declined 
from  thy  law. 

52  I  remembered  thy  judgments 
of  old,  O  Lord  j  and  have  comforted 
myself. 

53  Horror  hath  taken  hold  upon 
me  because  of  the  vi^icked  that  forsake 
thy  law. 

54  Thy  statutes  have  been  my 
songs  in  the  house  of  my  pilgrimage. 

55  I  have  remembered  thy  name, 

0  Lord,  in  the  night,  and  have  kept 
thy  law. 

56  This  I  had,  because  I  kept  thy 
precepts. 

n    CHETH. 

57  Thou  art  my  portion,  O  Lord  : 

1  have  said  that  I  would  keep  thy 
words. 

58  I  intreated  thy  ^favour  with  my 
whole  heart:  be  merciful  unto  me 
according  to  thy  word. 


59  I  thought  on  my  ways,  and 
turned  my  feet  unto  thy  testimonies. 

60  I  made  haste,  and  delayed  not 
to  keep  thy  commandments. 

6 1  The  "  bands  of  the  wicked  have  d  Or,  com* 
robbed  me :  but  I  have  not  forgotten  ^'*"^^* 
thy  law. 

62  At  midnight  I  will  rise  to  give 
thanks  unto  thee  because  of  thy  right- 
eous judgments. 

63  I  am  2,  companion  of  all  them 
that  fear  thee,  and  of  them  that  keep 
thy  precepts. 

64  The  earth,  O  Lord,  is  full  of 
thy  mercy :  teach  me  thy  statutes. 

D   TETH. 

65  Thou  hast  dealt  well  with  thy 
servant,  O  Lord,  according  unto  thy 
word. 

66  Teach  me  good  judgment  and 
knowledge:  for  I  have  believed  thy 
commandments. 


xlii.  3,  Ixxix.  10,  xxii.  8,  9.     ^^  Ilanje  had  and 
still  have  w^,"  &c. :  see  n).  3. 

52.  thy  judgments,  &c.]  See  above,  v.  7. 
God's  laws,  'w.  50,  51,  righteous  and  true, 
rewarding  the  good,  and  punishing  the  evil, 
are  still  meant:  of  which  the  recollection  fills 
the  mind  of  the  Psalmist  with  consolation. 

53.  Horror,  &c.]  The  LXX.  render  the 
word  [HtjypT]  by  aBvyiia,  "  depression  :"  Arab, 
and  Syr.  "sadness:"  Jerome  "horror:" 
Calvin  "terror:"  see  Ps.  xi.  6,  and  Note. 
Probably  a  burning  wind,  or  simoom,  is  meant 
in  the  place  quoted,  which  scorches  up  and 
destroys  vegetation  in  a  moment :  and,  meta- 
phorically, in  this  place,  a  sharp,  penetrating 
terror,  or  horror.  A  somewhat  similar  expres- 
sion is  found  in  Ps.  xxxix.  See  also  f.  136 
of  this  psalm. 

54.  Thy  statutes,  &c.]  "Thy  statutes 
have  been  sweet  songs,  i.e.  Delightful  di- 
vertisements  to  me : "  in  the  house  of  my  pil- 
grimage, i.e.  in  this  earth,  in  which  we  are 
pilgrims  (Gen.  xlvii.  9 ;  i  Chro.  xxix.  15 ; 
•u.  19  of  the  Ps.),  our  home  being  elsewhere, 
Eccles.  xii.  5. 

56.  This  I  had,  &c.]  "Thus  much  I  had 
and  have:  this  best  possession  was  and  is 
mine;"  because,  or  that,  "  I^  have  kept  and 
keep  Thy  law:" — to  others  are  other  bless- 
ings assigned.     See  v.  50. 

CHETH. 

57.  Thou  art  my  portion,  Sec.']  Heb. 
"  Jehovah  (is)  my  portion,"  /.  e.  "  Mine  in- 
heritance, more  precious    than  any   other." 


See  Pss.  xvi.  5,  cxlii.  5 ;  Josh.  xvli.  14, 
xviii.  10.  Jehovah  was  Himself  the  portion 
of  the  house  of  Levi,  Josh.  xiii.  2>3'-  see  also 
Numb,  xviii.  20.  There  should  be  a  stop  after 
"  portion." 

/  ha've  said,  &:c.]  "I  have  determined  and 
spoken  my  determination,"  &c.  Others  render 
"  Jehovah  is  my  portion :  I  have  said  and 
say,  so  that  I  keep  Thy  words."  See  Ps. 
cxl.  6  ;  Isai.  xlv.  24. 

59.  /  thought  on  my  ways,  &c.]  "  I  ex- 
amined the  ways  of  my  life,  and  do  examine, 
and  strive  always  to  direct  my  steps  in  the 
way  of  Thy  testimonies." 

61,62,63,64.  The  bands,  Sec]  See-u.  no; 
Ps.  xviii.  5.  The  meaning  probably  is,  "the 
snares  of  wicked  men  surrounded  me, 
but,  &c.,"/.£'.  In  the  midst  of  wicked  men, 
each  moment  expecting  violence  and  death, 
my  hope  is  utterly  in  Thee : — At  midnight 
I  rise  to  praise  Thee:  I  choose  for  com- 
panions only  Thy  worshippers  (cf.  Prov. 
xxviii.  24):  Oh,  teach  me  Thy  statutes,  Thou 
that  fillest  the  whole  earth  (Ps.  xxxiii.  5) 
with  Thy  goodness." 

TETH. 

65.  Thou  hast  dealt  well,  &c.]  "  In  time 
past  Thy  guidance  of  Thy  servant  has  been 
according  to  promise,  and  wise,  and  kind." 

QQ.  Teach  me,  &c.]  "Instruct  me  in 
true  knowledge  to  discern  the  right  and  the 
wrong:  for  I  have  believed  in  Thy  com- 
mandments, the  only  sources  of  wisdom  and 
of  divine  instruction." 
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67  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went 
astray :  but  now  have  I  kept  thy  word. 

68  Thou  art  good,  and  doest  good ; 
teach  me  thy  statutes. 

69  The  proud  have  forged  a  lie 
against  me :  but  I  will  keep  thy  pre- 
cepts with  my  whole  heart. 

70  Their  heart  is  as  fat  as  grease; 
but  I  delight  in  thy  law. 

71  //  is  good  for  me  that  I  have 
been  afflicted ;  that  I  might  learn  thy 
statutes. 

rp».i2.ia      72  '"The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  better 
**«"■•*•'»-  unto  me  than  thousands  of  gold  and 
silver. 

*>   JOD. 

73  Thy  hands  have  made  me  and 
fashioned  me:  give  me  understand- 
ing, that  I  may  learn  thy  command- 
ments. 

74  They  that  fear  thee  will  be 
glad  when  they  sec  me;  because  1 
have  hoped  in  thy  word. 

75  I   know,   O   Lord,   that  thy 


to  comfo. 
me. 


judgments  are  ^  right,  and  that  thoutHeb. 
in  faithfulness  hast  afflicted  me.  ''net["^ 

76  Let,  I  pray  thee,  thy  merciful 
kindness  be  ^  for  my  comfort,  accord-  t  Heb, 
ing  to  thy  word  unto  thy  servant. 

77  Let  thy  tender  mercies  come 
unto  me,  that  I  may  live :  for  thy  law 
is  my  delight. 

78  Let  the  proud  be  ashamed;  for 
they  dealt  perversely  with  me  with- 
out a  cause :  hut  I  will  meditate  in  thy 
precepts. 

79  Let  those  that  fear  thee  turn 
unto  me,  and  those  that  have  known 
thy  testimonies. 

80  Let  my  heart  be  sound  in  thy 
statutes ;  that  I  be  not  ashamed. 

D   CAPH. 

81  My  soul  fainteth  for  thy  sal- 
vation :  hut  I  hope  in  thy  word. 

82  Mine  eyes  fail  for  thy  word, 
saying,  When  wilt  thou  comfort  me  ? 

8;j  For  I  am  become  like  a  bottle 


67.  Before,  &c.]  JJ/l'icted,  I.e.  with  chas- 
tisement; see  71,  75. 

thy  <word]  i.e.  "Thy  Law,"  103,  140- 

68.  Thou  art  good,  &c.]  "Thou  art  kind 
and  doest  kindness;  Oh,  teach  me  Thy  statutes 
that  1  may  merit  Thy  mercy  I " 

69.  forged  a  lie,  &c.]  The  metaphor  may 
be  like  the  Greek  (JtaTtrfiv  86\ovs),  from  sew- 
ing or  patching  up:  or,  from  smearing,  or 
daubing (Delitzsch,  Moll,  &c.),  a  wall,  so  as  to 
hide  the  real  substance.  The  Psalmist  remains 
true  to  God  despite  the  falsehoods  with  which 
the  proud  smear  and  hide  his  true  fidelity. 

70.  7beir  heart,  &c.]  "  Their  heart  is  dull 
and  brutal  (Isai.  vi.  10;  Pss.  xvii.  10,  Ixxiii.  7  V 
so  that  they  understand  not  Thy  statutes:  m 
which  I  delight;  yea,  and  love  them  with  my 
whole  heart;  and  (v.  72)  above  all  price !"^ 

71.  //  tJ  good  for  me,  &c.]  Trial  at  the 
time  is  hard  to  bear  (Hebr.  xii.  1 1) :  but  aftcr- 
wardSy  it  works,  through  the  grace  of  God^ 
true  knowledge. 

JOD. 

73.  Thy  bands,  &c.]  "Thy  hands  have 
cunningly  made  me:  Oh,  leave  me  not  with- 
out understanding  to  know  Thy  command- 
ments and  live  I" 

74.  Tbey  that  fear,  &c.]  See  Pss.  xxxiv. 
a,  XXXV.  27,  cvii.  41:  "They  that  fear  Thee 
will  rejoice  when  they  see  my  hope  recom- 
pensed." 


75,  76.  J  knor^,  O  Lord,  &c.]  "  That 
Thy  judgments  are  right,  and  that  Thou 
hast  afflicted  me  in  mercy.  But  as  the 
suffering  is  sore  let  Thy  merciful  kindness 
also  be  with  me  according  to  promise." 
The  fii-st  of  these  verses  is  a  treasury  of 
Christian  consolation:  it  should  be  deeply 
imprinted — as  upon  the  rock  with  a  pen  of 
steel — in  the  memory  of  sufferers  always ! 

78.  dealt  per'versely  (ivith  me  (without  a 
cause']  Or,  it  may  be,  "oppress  me  unjustly 
without  a  cause."  Shame  and  discomfiture 
seem  the  fitting  recompense  of  the  proud; 
who  see,  by  the  providence  of  God,  their 
plans  fail,  and  prosperity,  instead  of  calamity, 
result  to  him  whom  they  persecute.  Gen. 
1.  20. 

79.  turn  unto  me"]  i.e.  "Turn  to  me  and 
to  fellowship  with  me."  Jer.  xv.  19;  Prov. 
ix.4. 

80.  sound]  i.e.  "perfect,"  or,  "undivided 
in  its  allegiance."     Deut.  xviii.  13. 

CAPH. 

81.  My  soul,  &c.]  "My  soul  faints  through 
eager  desire  for  Thy  salvation :  but  my  hope 
is  in  Thy  promise."  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  z,  IntV.  w, 
8a  and  123  ;  Ps.  Ixix.  3,  &c. 

82.  Mine  eyes,  &c.]  "  As  the  eyes  of  him, 
that  watches  for  one  that  cometh  not,  fail 
with  watching,  so  mine  eyes  fail  me  watching 
evermore  for  Thy  promise  " 
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in  the  smoke  ;  yet  do  I  not  forget  thy 
statutes. 

84  How  many  are  the  days  of 
thy  servant  ?  when  wilt  thou  execute 
judgment  on  them  that  persecute  me  ? 

85  The  proud  have  digged  pits  for 
me,  which  are  not  after  thy  law. 

86  All  thy  commandments  are 
Heb.  ^faithful:  they  persecute  me  wrong;- 
,4ss.         lully ;  help  thou  me. 

87  They  had  almost  consumed  me 
upon  earth  j  but  I  forsook  not  thy 
precepts. 

88  Quicken  me  after  thy  loving- 
kindness  ;  so  shall  I  keep  the  testi- 
mony of  thy  mouth. 

7   LAMED. 

89  For  ever,  O  Lord,  thy  word  is 
settled  in  heaven. 


90    Thy   faithfulness  is  ^unto  alP^^^- 
generations :  thou  hast  established  the  tdiZlT 
earth,  and  it  ^  abideth.  ^Z'Z'" 

gi  They  continue  this  day  accord- ^^^^^, 
mg  to  thme  ordmances :  for  all  are  thy 
servants. 

92  Unless  thy  law  had  been  my 
delights,  I  should  then  have  perished 
in  mine  affliction. 

93  I  will  never  forget  thy  pre- 
cepts :  for  with  them  thou  hast  quick- 
ened me. 

94  I  am  thine,  save  me;  for  I  have 
sought  thy  precepts. 

95  The  wicked  have  waited  for  me 
to  destroy  me :  hut  I  will  consider  thy 
testimonies. 

96  I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  per- 
fection :  hut  thy  commandment  is  ex- 
ceeding broad. 


83.  For  I  am  become^  &c.]  "  As  wine- skin 
in  the  smoke,  My  heart  is  sere  and  dried." 
Keble.  Galen,  'De  Med.  Simpl.'  iv.  14, 
T.  XIII.  p.  100  (Ed.  Chartr.),  says,  "Wine  in 
Asia  is  stored  in  upper  chambers,  underneath 
which  large  fires  are  commonly  burning.  The 
warmth  communicates  to  it,  quickly,  proper- 
ties and  excellences,  which  a  long  time  only 
could  otherwise  impart."  See  also  Hor. 
'Od.'  Lib.  III.  8,  w.  9,  10:  Ovid,  <Fast.' 
V.  J17. 

84.  How  many,  &c.]  "  Are  they  so  many 
as  to  admit  of  delay  in  the  manifestation  of 
Thy  righteous  judgments  ? " 

85.  nvhich  are  not,  &c.]  The  proud  have 
digged  pits  which  are  not  after  Thy  law,  that 
is,  are  opposed  to  and  in  defiance  of  Thy  law  (a 
similar  figure,  meiosis,  Ezek.  xx.  25) :  see  Pss. 
vii.  15,  ix.  15.  The  pits,  which  were  dug  to 
catch  wild  animals,  are  meant.  See  Ex.  xxi. 
Zy-i  a  S.  xxiii.  20;  jer.  xviii.  20,  aa. 

87.  rhey  had  almost,  &c.]  "They  had 
almost  destroyed  and  left  no  trace  of  me  upon 
the  earth,  on  which  my  lot  and  man's  lot  is 
cast,  but,  &c."  (see  92  and  109).  Others,  as 
De  Wette,  Vaihinger,  Sec.  interpret  differently. 

88.  Quicken  me^  &c.]  See  v.  107,  and  above, 
•v.  25. 

LAMED. 

89.  90,  91.  For  e-ver,  O  Lord,  Sec.']  The 
idea  is,  "The  word  or  promise  of  God  is 
in  heaven — where  He  is — unchanged:  He 
founded  the  eternal  earth  (Ps.  civ.  5);  His 
ordinances  (Jer.  xxxi.  2,5^  36)  rule  heaven  and 

rSAL. 


earth  always:  and  all  things  sei-ve  Him."  The 
inference  is,  that  His  word  and  ordinances 
to  man  are  eternal,  and  ever  faithful,  see 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  2.  Others  (Hupfeld,  &c.)  inter- 
pret "the  word  of  God  {v.  89)  is  settled, 
in  heaven,"  not,  as  above  explained,  "settled 
in  the  place  where  God  is,"  but  only  by  a 
figure  "as  in  heaven,  as  in  the  place  which  is 
the  image  of  unchangeableness."  The  next 
verse,  these  say,  confirms  this  view:  God's 
faithfulness  is  like  the  earth  fixed  for  ever  on 
its  basis,  and  is  to  all  generations.  But  the 
force  of  the  passage  is  impaired  by  suppos- 
ing a  comparison  that  is  not  expressed;  as 
it  is  often,  e.g.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  29,  36,  &c.  A 
tacit  inference  from  the  bare  statement  of 
God's  working  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  with 
the  eternal  stars,  seems  eminently  expressive. 

91.  according  to  thine  ordinances,  &c.]  /.  e, 
"listening,  so  to  say,  to  Thy  commands;  for 
all  are  Thy  servants." 

92.  Unless  thy  law,  &c.]  "  If  my  delight 
had  not  been  in  Thy  law,  so  excellent  and 
eternal,  I  should  have  perished  long  ago  in 
my  misery."    A  verse  of  price  inestimable  1 

94.  I  am  thine,  &c.]  "  Thou  art  my  God, 
and  I  Thy  sei-vant:  save  me  according  to 
Thy  promises  and  my  service!" 

96.  I  have  seen,  &c.]  "  There  is  nought 
which  is  perfect,  or  without  a  limit  of  duration 
and  extent;  but  Thy  commandments  are  in 
duration  infinite,  and  in  extent  correspond  to 
man's  infinite  needs."  See  the  description  of 
God  Himself  in  Job  xl.  7,  &c. 

20 
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[v.  97—114. 


lb   MEM. 

97  O  how  love  I  thy  law!  it  is  my 
meditation  all  the  day. 

98  Thou  through  thy  command- 
ments hast  made  me  wiser  than  mine 

*  ^*^       enemies :  for  ^  they  are  ever  with  me. 
wUkmt.        99  I  have  more  understanding  than 
all  my  teachers:  for  thy  testimonies 
are  my  meditation. 

100   I  understand  more  than  the 

ancients,  because  I  keep  thy  precepts. 

loi  I  have  refrained  my  feet  from 

every  evil  way,  that  I  might  keep 

thy  word, 

102  I  have  not  departed  from  thy 
judgments:  for  thou  hast  taught  me.. 
*p».  19.1a      103    '^How  sweet  are  thy  words 
♦HeK       unto   my   *  taste  !   yea^   sweeter   than 
honey  to  my  mouth  ! 

104  Through  thy  precepts  I  get 
understanding :  therefore  I  hate  every 
false  way. 

1  NUN. 
•Or,  105  Thy  word  is  a  ■  lamp  unto  my 

feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path. 


uutdU. 


106  I  have  sworn,  and  I  will  per- 
form //,  that  I  will  keep  thy  right- 
eous judgments. 

107  I  am  afflicted  very  much : 
quicken  me,  O  Lord,  according  un- 
to thy  word. 

108  Accept,  I  beseech  thee,  the 
freewill  offerings  of  my  mouth,  O 
Lord,  and  teach  me  thy  judgments. 

109  My  soul  /V  continually  in  my 
hand :  yet  do  I  not  forget  thy  law. 

110  The  wicked  have  laid  a  snare 
for  me :  yet  I  erred  not  from  thy 
precepts. 

III.  Thy  testimonies  have  I  taken 
as  an  heritage  for  ever :  for  they  are 
the  rejoicing  of  my  heart. 

1 1 2  I  have  inclined  mine  heart  ^  to  \^^'^' 
perform  thy  statutes  alway,  even  un- 
to the  end. 

D   SAMECH. 

113  I  hate  vain  thoughts  :  but  thy 
law  do  I  love. 

1 14  Thou  art  my  hiding  place  and 
my  shield :  I  hope  in  thy  word. 


MEM. 

97.  0  how  love  I  thy  laiv!  &c.]  The 
P.  B.  v.,  from  the  LXX.,  is,  "Lord,  what 
love,  &c."  In  T.  99  the  same  V.  omits  "all," 
which  is  in  the  Hebrew  and  LXX. 

98.  Thou  through  thy,  &c.]  Or  rather, 
*'Thy  commandments  have  made  (sing,  in 
Heb.)  me  wiser  than  mine  enemies ;  for  they 
(sing,  in  Heb.,  see  marg.)  are  ever  with  me." 
I'he  Commandments  are  considered  as  a 
AVhole  and  One. 

99.  100.  /  havf  more  understanding,  &c.] 
I  have  more  understanding  than  my  teachci-s, 
as  taught  of  Thee  (see  1;.  24):  I  understand 
more  than  ancients,  i.e.  aged  men  (Job  xxxii. 
7),  famed  for  wisdom  of  the  world,  because 
I  keep  Thy  law." 

102.  for  thou  hast  taught  me"]  "  Thou,  and 
not  man,  whose  teaching  is  vain:  Thou,  whose 
teaching,  as  Thyself,  is  indescribably  excel- 
lent." 

103.  Hoyj  sweet.  &c.]  Cf.  Ps.  xix.  10. 
What  happiness  to  have  such  a  treasure  and 
to  understand  it ! 

104.  understanding"]  i.e.  more  and  more 
continually;  to  discriminate  between  truth 
and  falsehood. 

tvety  false  ctvy]  See  v.  29. 

NUN. 

105.  a  lamp,  &c.]  A  lamp  (so  to  say)  by 
night:  a  sun  by  day:  Prov.  vi.  23. 


108.  Accept,  &c.]  "Accept  my  freewill 
ofFerings,  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  coming 
out  of  a  heart  devoted  to  Thee."  Kfrce- 
fwill  oj^ering  (Deut.  xxiii.  23)  was  paid  to 
God  in  gratitude  for  mercies  received,  not 
in  obedience  to  law,  or  as  a  confession  of 
sin:  see  Ps.  1.  14,  23.  Offer^  i.e.  as  a  sacri- 
fice, unto  God  thanksgt'ving,  &c.  Whoso  of- 
fereth,  i.e.  as  a  sacrifice,  praise,  &c.     "This 

verse,"  says  the  Rev.  Canon  Hawkins,  "  is  a 
fit  petition  with  which  to  commence  any  ser- 
vice of  prayer  and  praise  to  God." 

109.  My  soul,  &c.]  See  Judg.  xii.  3;  i  S. 
xix.  5,  xxviii.  21;  Job  xiii.  14.  "Though  I 
am  always  expecting  and  ready  for  death, 
through  my  enemies,"  &c.  The  image  is  taken 
from  a  traveller  carrying  precious  jewels  in 
his  hand  through  dangerous  paths:  or  from 
soldiers,  fwbo  carry  their  li'ues  in  their  hands, 
in  this  sense,  that  their  lives  depend  upon 
their  valour  in  fight:  or,  perhaps,  from  a  game 
of  chance,  Though  J  play  with  my  life  and  risk 
it  always,  &c.  (see  87).  Vaihingcr  interprets 
"JWy  soul  is  in  or  upon  my  hand,  apt  to  fall  off 
and  perish,  as  anytliing  in  or  upon  the  hand 
easily  falls  off." 

111.  Thy  testimonies,  &c.]  "  I  regard  Thy 
testimonies  as  mine  heritage,  far  more  excel- 
lent than  any  other,  for  ever  {yv.  Z7>^  44,  98), 
for  they  are  my  chief  joy." 

SAMECII. 

113.    'vain   thoughts,   &c.]     The   original 


V.  115 — 128.] 
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ki«tth.7.  11^  ''Depart  from  me,  ye  evil- 
doers :  for  I  will  keep  the  command- 
ments of  my  God. 

116  Uphold  me  according  unto  thy 
word,  that  I  may  live  :  and  let  me  not 
be  ashamed  of  my  hope. 

117  Hold  thou  me  up,  and  I  shall 
be  safe :  and  I  will  have  respect  unto 
thy  statutes  continually. 

118  Thou  hast  trodden  down  all 
them  that  err  from  thy  statutes  :  for 
their  deceit  is  falsehood. 

Heb.  119    Thou  ^puttest  away  all  the 

^"^  ^'^  wicked  of  the  earth  like  dross  :  there- 
fore I  love  thy  testimonies. 

120  My  flesh  trembleth  for  fear 
of  thee  ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  thy  judg- 
ments. 

y   AIN. 

121  I    have    done   judgment,  and. 


justice:   leave   me  not    to  mine  op- 
pressors. 

122  Be  surety  for  thy  servant  for 
good :  let  not  the  proud  oppress  me. 

123  Mine  eyes  fail  for  thy  salva- 
tion, and  for  the  word  of  thy  right- 
eousness. 

124  Deal' with  thy  servant  accord- 
ing unto  thy  mercy,  and  teach  me 
thy  statutes. 

125  I  am*  thy  servant ;  give  me 
understanding,  that  I  may  know  thy 
testimonies. 

126  It  /V;  time  for  thee^  Lord,  to 
work :  for  they  have  made  void  thy 
law. 

127  -^Therefore  I  love  thy  com- •'^Ps.  19 10. 
mandments  above  gold;  yea,  above  ■^''°^"^""* 
fine  gold. 

128  Therefore.  I.  esteem   all  thy 


word,  with  a  different  punctuation,  occurs  i 
K.  xviii.  21,  where  it  is  rendered  "opinions." 
The  LXX.  render  it,  in  this  place,  "  lawless 
men"  (Trapai/o/iovs) ;  the  Syriac,  "  pei-versely- 
minded  men;"  the  Chald.,  "thinkers  of  vain 
thoughts."  Geier,  in  '  Poli  Syn.'  says, 
"The  Psalmist  describes  mischievous .  specu- 
lations, subtle,  useless,  and  perilous;  hete- 
rodox pernicious  teachings;  opposed  to  truth 
revealed,  and  likely  to  interfere  with  its  acr 
ceptance  in  its  simplicity."  The  word  pro- 
bably expresses  the  concrete,  and  not  the 
abstract:  "doubters,"  "sceptics,"  "double- 
minded  men."  James  i.  8,  avr]j)  diyj/vxos  means 
"A  double-minded  man,  divided  between  two 
opinions." 

118.  Thou  bast  trodden  down,  &c]  Or, 
rather,  "Thou  hast  cast  off  and  made  of 
no  account,"  so  the  LXX.  and  Theodotion, 
"all  those  that  err  from  Thy  statutes:  for 
their  teaching,  false  and  treacherous,  is  a  lie ; 
and  avails  nought  against  Thee."  Symm. 
Haraia  yap  naaa  7;  doXiorrjs  avTcov. 

119.  Tbou  puttest  aivay,  &c.]  "Thou 
puttest  out  of  sight,  like  useless  dross,  all 
the  ungodly  everywhere  in  the  earth:  there- 
fore I  love  Thy  testimonies,  which  are  Thy 
declarations  against  ungodliness  and  wrong." 
See  Jer.  vi.  a8 — 30;  Ezek.  xxii.  18 — 20; 
Mai.  iii.  2:  at  first  the  pure  ore  and  dross 
are  united :  but  in  the  process  of  refining  the 
dross  is  thrown  off.  In  Exod.  xii.  15,  the 
leaven  is  put  away  out  of  the  houses  of  the 
Israelites. 

120.  My  flesh,  &c.]  See  Job  iv.  15  ;  Isai. 
ii.  10:  Jer.  li.  27,  the  last  in  the  Heb.  "  My 
flesh  shudders,"  or  "  The  hair  of  my  flesh 


stands  erect,"  through  fear  of  Thee  and  of 
Thy  judgments  against  wicked  men.  See  Ex. 
xxxiv.  7. 

AIN. 

122.  Be  surety,  &c.]'  See  Gen.  xliii.  9, 
xliv.  32;  Isai.  xxxviii.  14;  Job  xvii.  3.  "Be 
ray  surety,  or  defence  for  good,"/.f.  "that  it 
may  be  well  with  me."  Deut.  vi.  24,  x.  13 ; 
Ps.  Ixxxvi.  17;  Neh>,v.  19.. 

123.  Mine  eyes,  &c.]  "Mine  eyes  fail  me 
in  looking  for  Thy  salvation,  and  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  guaranteed  by  Thy 
righteousness."     Gf,  81,  82. 

125.  I  am  thy  ser'vant']  "  And  have  claim 
as  a  servant  upon  Thy  help ! " 

126.  It  is  time,  &c.]  "  It  is  time  for 
Jehovah  to  work,  i.e.  to  interfere  and  execute 
judgment;"  Hebr.  "to  do:"  Jer.  xviii.  23, 
deal  thus  with  them:  Hebr.  "do  with  them:" 
— or  rather,  "It  is  time  to  work  for  Jehovah." 
This  rendering  is  the  more  obvious  and  literal. 
The  verse  seems  appropriate  in  a  time  of  great 
falling  away  from  Jehovah, 

127.  128.  Therefore,  &c.]  Cf.  72. _  *'  Be- 
cause the  times  are  evil;  because  iniquity 
abounds:  the  more  they  tempt  me  with  gold 
to  leave  Thy  commandments,  the  more  I 
love  them  above  fine  gold;  and  not  some 
only,  but  all  Thy  precepts,  how  much  so 
ever  opposed  to  natural  will,  I  esteem  per- 
fect."     - 

128.  false  way]  See  29,  104,  &c.  The 
rendering  of  the  P.  B.  V.,  "above  gold  and 
precious  stone,"  is  probably  from  the  LXX., 
who  translate  v-ntp  to  xpv<riov  Koi  roiraCiov. 

20 — 2 
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LV.  129—139. 


precepts    ccncernlng   all    things    to   be 
right  i  and  I  hate  every  false  way. 

Is  PE. 

129  Thy  testimonies  are  won- 
derful: therefore  doth  my  soul  keep 
them. 

130  The  entrance  of  thy  words 
giveth  light ;  it  giveth  understanding 
unto  the  simple. 

131  I  opened  my  mouth,  and  pant- 
ed :  for  I  longed  for  thy  command- 
ments. 

132  Look  thou  upon  me,  and  be 
fHeb.  merciful  unto  me,  ^as  thou  usest  to 
^tSu^au-  ^°  ^^^°  those  that  love  thy  name. 
gww^  133  Order  my  steps  in  thy  word  : 
tUatt^K.  and  let  not  any  iniquity  have  do- 
minion over  me. 


134  Deliver  me  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  man :  so  will  I  keep  thy 
precepts. 

135  Make  thy  face  to  shine  upon 
thy  servant ;  and  teach  me  thy  sta- 
tutes. 

136  Rivers  of  waters  run  down 
mine  eyes,  because  they  keep  not  thy 
law. 

^  TZADDI. 

137  Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
and  upright  are  thy  judgments. 

138  Thy  testimonies  that  thou 
hast  commanded  are  ^righteous  and 
very  ^faithful. 

139  ^My  zeal  hath  ^consumed  me, 
because  mine  enemies  ha.ve  forgotten 
thy  words. 


tHeb. 
right$t 
ft  ess. 
tHeb. 

7iess. 
-fPsal. 

Johns 
t  Jleb.- 
cui  ntA 


PE. 

129.  twonderfur\  i.  e.  "  miraculous,  far  ex- 
ceeding aught  conceived  of  man,  supply- 
ing ever  new  instructions:"  see  18,  ay.  On 
account  of  this  incomparable  excellence  my 
soul  ^'keeps^'"  or  rather  "marks"  and  "medi- 
tates upon"  them  always! 

130.  The  entrance,  &c.]  "  As  a  beam  of 
light  illumines  a  dark  chamber,  Thy  word 
admitted  and  understood  illumines  the  soul 
of  the  simple."  But  the  Hebrew  word  (nn3 : 
lit.  opening,unfolding,or  revelation),  for  which 
♦'entrance"  is  put  in  the  A.V.,  is  rendered,  as 
would  seem  rightly,  by  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
i^^Xoxrif,  declaratio,  "the  declaration;"  and 
the  idea  intended  is,  not  so  much  that  of  the 
entrance  of  the  word  into  the  soul  like  light 
into  a  chamber;  but  rather  the  idea  of  its 
revelation  to  it,  and  comprehension  by  it, 
giving  understanding  and  wisdom.  The 
V.h.V.  "  when  Thy  word  goeth  forth,"  &c. 
suggests  a  wrong  idea.  The  simple  (Prov. 
xxii.  3)  want  the  illumination  of  God's 
word. 

131.  /  opened  my  mouthy  &c.]  A  picture, 
it  may  be,  of  eager  panting  apj)ctite  for  the 
heavenly  food  of  God's  law.  See  Ps.  Ixxxi. 
10;  JoD  xxix.  33, 

132.  as  thou  usest  to  do,  &c.]  "As  Thy 
rule  is  (and  was)  towards  those  who  love  Thy 
Name."  God  s  rule,  of  recompensing  with 
good  those  who  truly  love  Him,  is  meant. 
The  prayers  that  follow  133,  134, 135,  ask  for 
such  recompense. 

133.  Order  my  steps,  &c.]  "  Order  my 
steps  in  a  right  way,  according  to  Thy  word 
(1;.  1 01),  that  1  do  not  wander  from  it,  and  be 


enslaved  of  evil."    Pss.  xvii.  5,  xix.  13,  14; 
Heb.  xii.  13. 

134.  Deliver  me,  &c.  "  Deliver  me  from 
the  oppression  of  evil  men,  that  I  be  not  tried 
above  my  power,  and  may  keep  Thy  com- 
mandments with  my  whole  heart." 

135.  Make  thy  face.,  &c.]  Cf.  Numb.  vi. 
25. 

136.  Rivers,  &c.]  Lam.  iii.  48.  Lit. 
"Mine  eyes  descend  in  rivers  of  waters,  be- 
cause men  despise  Thee  and  destroy  them- 
selves:|"  see  139;  Jer.  ix.  18;  Philipp.  iii.  18. 
"Most  of  the  Easterns  shed  tears  much  more 
copiously  than  the  people  of  Europe:  I  have 
myself  seen  Arabs  shed  tears  like  streams." 
'^Vanderings  in  the  East,'  Gadsby,  Vol.  I. 
p.  226. 

TZADDI. 

137.  Riirhfeous,  &c.]  Bp.  Home  refers 
to  the  incident  related  in  Gibbon  (Vol.  iv. 
p.  298,  c.  46)  of  the  Emperor  Maurice  in  his 
last  hours.  As  his  five  sons  were  successively 
murdered  before  his  face,  he  had  faith  to  say, 
"  Righteous  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  and  upright 
are  Thy  judgments."  How  many  Christians, 
in  palace  and  cottage,  since  the  days  of 
Maurice,  have  said  the  same  words,  in  the 
midst  of  trials  the  same  or  sharper ! 

138.  139.  Thy  testimonies,  &c.]  "The 
testimonies  which  Thou  hast  commanded 
are  righteous  (Heb.  righteousness),  and  very 
faithful  (Heb.  faithfulness  absolute),  and 
counselled  for  man's  extremest  good:  and  my 
zeal  for  Thy  law,  (see  Ps.  Ixix.  9),  which  men 
misunderstand  and  misinterpret,  has  almost 
worn  me  out." 


I 
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Seb.  jAo    Thy    word    is    very   ^  pure : 

■fined,     thererore  thy  servant  loveth  it. 

141  I  am  small  and  despised :  yet 
do  not  I  forget  thy  precepts. 

142  Thy  righteousness  is  an  ever- 
lasting righteousness,  and  thy  law  is 
the  truth. 

143  Trouble    and    anguish   have 
leb.       +  taken   hold   on   me :  yet  thy  com- 

''■  mandments  are  my  delights. 

144  The  righteousness  of  thy  tes- 
timonies is  everlasting  :  give:  me  un.- 
derstanding,  and  L  shall  live.. 


P 


KOPH.. 


145  I  cried  with  my  whole  heart; 
hear  me,  O  Lord:  I  will  keep  thy 
statutes. 

146  I  cried*  untothee;   save  me,. 
)r,  that  I  and  I  shall  keep  thy  testimonies. 

147  I  prevented  the  dawning  of 
the  morning,  and  cried:  I  hoped  in. 
thy  word. 

148  Mine  eyes  prevent  the  night 


may 


watches,  that  I  might  meditate  in  thy 
word. 

149  Hear  my  voice  according  unto 
thy  lovingkindness  :  O  Lord,  quick- 
en me  according  to  thy  judgment. 

150  They  draw  nigh  that  follow 
after  mischief:  they  are  far  from  thy 
law. 

151  Thou  art  near,  O  Lord;  and 
all  thy  commandments  are  truth. 

152  Concerning  thy  testimonies,  I 
have  known  of  old  that  thou  hast 
founded,  them  for  ever. 

^   RESH. 

1*53  Consider  mine  affliction,  and 
deliver  me :  for  I  do  not  forget  thy  law. 

154  Plead  my  cause,  and  deliver  me: 
quicken  me  according  to  thy  word. 

155  Salvation  is  far  from  the  wick- 
ed.: for  they  seek  not  thy  statutes. 

156  "Great  are  thy  tender  mercies,  "^'^« 
O  Lord:  quicken  me  according  to 
thy  judgments. 

L57  Marty  are  my  persecutors  and 


140.  njery  purej  i.e.  "well  refined"  and 
"tried"  as  metals  by  fire.  The  P.  B.  V.  is 
"  tried  to  the  uttermost,"  see  Pss.  xii.  6, 
xix.  7,  8. 

141.  sfnair\  i.e.  in  estimation  and  repute, 
as  the  following  word  despised  intimates; 
see  Judg.  vi.  15:  or  it  may  possibly  mean 
"young,"  as  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Jer.  and 
others  render  it.    See  'V'u.,()^  99^  100. 

142.  Thy  righteousness,  6c c.]"  The  original' 
words  expressing  righteousness  twice  in  this 
v.  are  not  identical.  The  import  is,  "T^<? 
righteousness  of  God  by  which  He  acts  in- 
revelation  is  an  ideal  absolute  righteousness^ 
and  KisXzvf  the  truth  itself.''''  So  again,  T..144,. 
'•'■The  absolute  ideal  righteousness  of  Thy  testi- 
monies is  for  evermore:  O  grant  me  un- 
derstanding of  them,  and  I  shall  live  indeed." 
This  'V.  gives  the  reason  for.  the  devotion 
described  in  'u.  141. 

KOPII. 

147.  I  pre-vented,  &c.]  "  I  cried  untO- 
Thee  early,  i.e.  before  others  (De  Wette, 
&c.),  in  the  gloom,  before  the  dawning  of  the 
morning:  my  fixed  hope  in  Thy  promise 
suffered  me  not  to  rest." 

148.  Mine  eyes,  &c.]  "  Before  the  watches 
(of  the  night)  begin  (or  end),  /.  e.  as  one  watch 
of  the  night  ends  and  another  begins,  mine 
eyes  make  haste  and  wake  always  to  meditate 


upon  Thy  word."  See  140,  159.  The  night 
in  early  times  was  divided  into  3  watches:  the 
first,  Lam.iii  19:  the  second,  Judg.  vii.  19: 
the  third,  Exod.  xiv.  24;  i  S.  xi.  11. — Mark 
xiii.  2,S  (see  too  Acts  xii.  4)  seems  to  imply 
four,  o\//'e,  fxeaovvKTioVj  aX^KTOpoipaiuia,  Trpat 
See  also  Pss.  Ixiii.  6,  xc.  4. 

149.  Judgment']  i.e.  "Thy  righteous  de- 
cree:" or,  "according  to  Thy  truth  and 
righteousness."    The  plural  is  used  -u.  156. 

150,151.  They  dranv  nigh,  &c.]  "as  in 
battle  array,"  or,  "with  hostile  intent:"  but 
"Thou  art  near  (Ps.  Ixix.  18)  with  ready  suc- 
cour: Thy  commandments,  whatever  Thine 
enemies  may  aver,  are  truth  itself;  and  Qu.  152) 
concerning  them,  i.c  from  intimate  experience 
of  them!^  I  say,  eternally  precious;  and  who- 
ever trusts  in-  them  is  for  e'ver  safe.^^  The 
divine  excellence  of  Jehovah's  statutes  assures 
the  Psalmist  of  their  eternal  duration.  Nigh 
in  the  first  versicle  is  opposed  to  far  in  the 
second:     See  Matt.  v.  18;  Luke  xxi.  23- 

RESII. 

154.  Plead  my  cause,  &c.]  See  note  on  Ps. 
XXXV.  I :  also  Pss.  xliii.  i,  Ixxiv.  22. 

155.  Salvation  is  far,  &c.]  God  forces 
not  upon  any  His  salvation:  if  it  be  far 
from  any  one — he  alone  is  to  blame. 

157.     Many,  &c.]     See  Ps.  iii.  i,  2,  3. 
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PSALMS.   CXIX. 


[v.  158—176. 


fHek 
Tketf 


mine  enemies ;  yet  do  I  not  decline 
from  thy  testimonies. 

158  I  beheld  the  transgressors,  and 
was  grieved  5  because  they  kept  not 
thy  word. 

159  Consider  how  I  love  thy  pre- 
cepts :  quicken  me,  O  Lord,  accord- 
ing to  thy  lovingkindness. 

1 60  *  Thy  word  is  true  from  the 
iivy  beginning :  and  every  one  of  thy  right- 

i^tn!^  ecus  judgments  endureth  for  ever. 

^   SCHIN. 

161  Princes  have  persecuted  me 
without  a  cause  :  but  my  heart  stand- 
eth  in  awe  of  thy  word. 

162  I  rejoice  at  thy  word,  as  one 
that  findeth  great  spoil. 

163  I  hate  and  abhor  lying:  hut 
thy  law  do  I  love. 

164  Seven  times  a  "day  do  I  praise 
thee  because  of  thy  righteous  judg- 
ments. 

165  Great  peace  have  they  which 
♦HeK       love  thy  law ;  and  ^ nothing  shall  of- 


tJktyskalt 


fend  them. 


ttumthmi-      j^^  Lord,  I  have  hoped  for  thy  sal- 
vation, and  done  thy  commandments. 


167  My  soul  hath  kept  thy  testimo- 
nies ;  and  I  love  them  exceedingly. 

168  I  have  kept  thy  precepts  and 
thy  testimonies  :  for  all  my  ways  are 
before  thee. 

n  TAU. 

169  Let  my  cry  come  near  before 
thee,  O  Lord  :  give  me  understand- 
ing according  to  thy  word. 

170  Let  my  supplication  come  be- 
fore thee :  deliver  me  according  to 
thy  word. 

171  My  lips  shall  utter  praise,  when 
thou  hast  taught  me  thy  statutes. 

172  My  tongue  shall  speak  of  thy 
word  :  for  all  thy  commandments  are 
righteousness. 

173  Let  thine  hand  help  me;  for 
I  have  chosen  thy  precepts. 

174  I  have  longed  for  thy  salva- 
tion, O  Lord  ;  and  thy  law  is  my 
delight. 

175  Let  my  soul  live,  and  it  shall 
praise  thee;  and  let  thy  judgments 
help  me. 

176  I  have  gone  astray  like  a  lost 
sheep  ;  seek  thy  servant ;  for  I  do  not 
forget  thy  commandments. 


158.  /  beheld,  &C.]  « I  beheld  (and  behold) 
the  wicked  and  treacherous,  and  was  (and 
am)  mightily  indignant."  Keble  renders, 
"The  recreants  I  survey,  And  loathing  turn 
away."  Apostates  from  divine  truth  (see  Jer. 
tiL  ao,  xiu  x)  are  meant:  compare  Ps.  cxxxix. 

31. 

160.  Thy  word,  &c.]  Or,  "The  sum  (Ps. 
cxxxix.  i7)of  Thy  word  (is)  truth,  and  every 
one  of  Thy  righteous  judgments  (is)  for  even" 
The  sum  total,  so  to  say,  and  each  unit  of  the 
sum,  of  God's  commandments  is  truth  and 
perfection.  Delitzsch  remarks  that,  as  the  psalm 
diaws  to  an  end,  its  phrase  becomes  more  and 
moreurgently  supplicatory.  Vaihinger  too  no- 
tioet  all  through  the  psalm  a  progress  of  ideas 
and  sentiment,  which  is  felt  but  can  hardly  be 
expresKd.  In  thb  section  the  words  quicken 
me  are  three  times  rcpcated,i54, 156,  159. 

801 1  IN. 

leL  hut  mf  heart,  &c.]  "dreads  any 
violation  of  Thy  law  far  above  the  force  of 
Prince  or  Potentate." 

162.  /  rejoice,  &c.]  "My  dread  (161)  is 
coupled  with  joy  (ixi),  as  of  one  that  findeth 
9po\\/*    Judg.  V.  30;  Isai.  ix.  3. 

164,  166.    Seven  iimej,  &c]    Not  only 


morning  and  evening,  not  thrice  only  (Ps.  Iv. 
17),  but  seven  times,  i.e.  again  and  again,  and 
many  times  (Pss.  xii.  6,  Ixxix.  ij;  Lev.  xxvi. 
18,  24;  Gen.  iv.  15 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  16),  each  day 
so  as  to  hallow  the  day,  the  Psalmist  thanks 
God  for  His  word ;  which  is  a  fountain  of 
peace  inexhaustible  (v.  165),  and  security 
against  offence  or  stumbling. 

166.  Lord,  I  ha-ve  hoped,  &c.]  "  I  have 
waited  anxiously,"  as  Jacob,  in  Gen.  xlix.  18. 

168.  /  have  kept,  &c.]  "as  of  One  Who 
knows  all  my  secret  ways,  and  words,  and 
thoughts :"  Ps.  cxxxix.  3. 

TAU. 

169,  170.  gi've  me  understanding,  8cc. :  de^ 
Iii<er  me,  &c.]  "  Give  me  understanding,  more 
and  more,  of  Thy  law,  that  I  may  be  meet  for 
tiial  close  and  pressing :  deliver  me,  as  Thou 
(xily  canst  do,  according  to  promise,  at  fitting 
time." 

173,  174,  175.  Let  thine  hand,  &c.]  "ac- 
cording to  Thy  promise  to  Thy  servants 
always  (Ps.  1.  23):  I  have  desired  (and  desire) 
deliverance  out  of  this  evil  world :  aid  me  by 
Thy  righteous  judgments  against  mine  ene- 
mies, and  I  will  praise  Thee  more  and  more." 

176.     /  have  gone  astray ^  &c.]     "  I  have 


V.  I,  2.] 


PSALMS.   CXX. 


PSALM  CXX. 


I  David prayeth  against  Doeg,  3  reproveth  his 
tongue,  5  cojnplaineth  of  his  necessary  con- 
versation with  the  wicked. 


A  Song  of  degrees. 
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I 


N  my  distress  1  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  heard  me. 

2  Deliver  my  soul,  O  Lord, 
from  lying  lips,  and  from  a  deceitful 
tongue. 


wandered  far  from  Thee  and  from  home,  as  a 
sheep  lost  and  ready  to  perish  in  a  wilderness. 
Seek  Thy  servant  lest  he  be  not  able  of  himself 
to  seek  Thee:  bring  him  again  to  Thy  fold, 
for  his  heart  is  Thine  and  he  is  longing  to  hear 


Thy  voice."  See  Isai.  liii.  6;  Jer.  1.  6;  John  x. 
14 — 16.  As  'w.  67,  no  plainly  describe 
the  spiritual  inner  state  of  the  Psalmist,  Vai- 
hinger  supposes  this  verse  to  refer  to  the  out- 
ward circumstances  of  his  life. 


Psalms  of  Degrees. 


Some  imagine  these  fifteen  Psalms  of  De- 
''rees,  Pss.  cxx. — cxxxiv.,  to  have  been  chanted 
y  pilgrims  returning  from  exile  at  Babylon. 
i3ut  the  title  would  rather  be  Psalms  of  Ascent 
(one),  than  of  Ascents  (many):  scarcely  any 
psalm  of  the  collection  has  a  natural  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  a  return  from  exile, 
and  some  are  irreconcileable  with  it.  The  in- 
scriptions, too,  which  assign  some  of  the  psalms 
to  David,  and  one  to  Solomon,  form  an  argu- 
ment of  weight  against  this- opinion.  Others 
(Ewald,  Thenius,  &c.)  suppose  the  psalms 
written  at  various  periods  for  pilgrims  making 
the  periodical  journeys  with  song  and  music 
(Isai.  XXX.  29;  cf.  Gen.  xxxi.  27)  to  Jerusalem, 
commanded  by  the  law,  Deut.  xvi.  16.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  Aq.,  Symm.,  and  Theod., 
who  render  the  title  respectively  "^a  song  for 
the  goings  up"  (aa-fia  els  ras  dva^aaeis),  and 
"a song  of  the  goings  up"  (aa-fxa  rav  dm^d- 
o-ecov).  It  is  the  opinion  generally  received ; 
and  Pss.  cxxi.  cxxii.,  and  some  others,  fall  in 
with  it  naturally:  it  is  supported  too  by  the 
indisputable  use  of  the  Hebrew  word  from 
which  the  title  "  Psalm  of  Degrees"  (or  as- 
cents) is  derived  (Ex.  xxxiv.  24;  i  K.  xii.  27 ; 
Ps.  cxxii.  4),  in  the  sense  required  by  the  ex- 
planation. But  the  contents  of  many  of  the 
psalms,  as  cxxiv.  cxxv.  cxxvi.,  are  scarcely  re- 
concileable  with  it :  and  generally  there  is  little 
in  any  one  of  them  to  suggest  such  an  expla- 
nation. The  journeys-  or  ascents  of  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem  are  scarcely  alluded  to  in  Scripture 
(see  I  S.  i.  3  ;  Luke  ii.  42 ;  John  vii.  8)  ; 
and  a  collection  of  psalms  for  use  in  them 
could  scarcely,  without  other  explanation,  be 
so  designated.   Early  tradition  •  says  that  the 


Psalm  CXX. 
The  opposition  of  the  Samaritans,  or  of 
the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  other  near 
tribes,  who  set  themselves  against  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple  and  re-establishment  of 
the  people  at  Jerusalem,  seems  to  many  com- 
mentators to  have  given  occasion  to  this 
psalm.  See  Ezra  iii.  iv.  &c.;  Neh.  ii.  iv.  vi.  &c. 
But  it  carries  on  the  face  of  it  the  notion  of 
individual,  hardly  bearable,  trial,  more  than 


psalms  were  written  for  chanting  upon  the  fif- 
teen steps  which  led  from  the  court  of  the 
women  in  the  temple  to  the  court  of  the  men 
of  Israel.  So  Luther,  Grotius,  &c.,  after  the 
LXX.  (oJSiy  Twvdva^adfiav),  and  Vulg.  (Can- 
ticum  Graduum).  But  the  steps  supposed  to 
be  referred  to  are  not  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. Gesenius's  opinion,  see  his  'Thesaurus' 
(in  V.  n^yo),  is,  that  the  Characteristic  of  these 
psalms  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  repeating  a  signifi- 
cant phrase.  A  word  employed  at  the  end  of 
a  verse  is  repeated  and  intensified,  so  to  say, 
in  the  next;  as  in  Ps.  cxxi.-i,  2,  "  I  will  lift  up 
mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh 
my  help;  my  help  cometh  from  the  Lord," 
&c.  But  this  theory  is  applicable  only  by 
a  kind  of  forcing  to  some  of  the  psalms,  as 
to  cxxviii.  cxxix.  cxxx.  cxxxi.  Thrupp,  Vol. 
II.  p.  264,  suggests  that  they  were  com- 
posed for  the  encouragement  of  the  workmen 
engaged  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
under  Nehemiah;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
title  "Song  of  Ascents,"  without  addition, 
could  signify  a  song  of  asceilts  to  the  avails. 

The  psalms  seem  written,  or  put  into  their 
present  form,  after  the  exile,  to  which  as  of 
recent  occurrence  there  are  many  allusions. 
Above  it  was  remarked  that  Pss.  xc. — c,  ci, — 
cvii.,  cviii. — cxviii.,  are  collections  of  psalms, 
in  some  respects  like  this  collection,  for  special 
occasions  and  uses. 

We  may  notice  the  following  characteristics 
of  nearly  all  these  psalms :  sweetness  and  ten- 
derness; a  sad  pathetic  tone;  brevity;  an  ab- 
sence generally  of  the  ordinary  parallelism; 
and  something  of -a  quick  trochaic  rhythm. 


that  of  national  distress,  and  a  people's  cry  to 
God.  The  trial  is  like  that  of  David,  i  S.  xxi. 
7,  xxii.  9,  &c.  (mentioned  in  the  contents  of  the 
A. v.), and  is  inflicted  bya slanderous  tongue: 
it  is  soothed  by  the  recollection  that  God 
hears  the  cry  of  the  suppliant,  and  answers  it 
always. 

1.  In  my  distress,  &c.]  The  Psalmist  re- 
collects earlier  instances  of  Jehovah's  answer 
to  a  cry  of  distress:  or  the  past  tense  includes 
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PSALMS.  CXX. 


[v.  3-7. 


I  Or. 

sAaiithe 

deceitful 

tongue 

/nv  mmto 

tkrtt  or, 

What 

sMaUit 

the*t 


3  *  What  shall  be  given  unto  thee? 
or  what  shall  be  'done  unto  thee, 
thou  false  tongue  ? 

4  '  Sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty, 
with  coals  of  juniper. 


f  Heb.  iufiifj. 


th*  mighty  man,  with  coals  of  juniper. 


I  Or,  It  is  as  itu  sharp  arrows  of 


5  Woe  is  me,  that  I  sojourn  in 
Mesech,  that  I  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Kedar  ! 

6  My  soul  hath  long  dwelt  with 
him  that  hateth  peace. 

7  I   am   ^ for  peace:  but  when  I'pj.-^mar 

'  ,         ,  -/         /  of  peace. 

speak,  they  are  for  war. 


the  present;  and  the  import  is,  *'  In  my  dis- 
tress I  cried  and  do  now  cry,  and  He  heard 
me  and  now  hears  or  will  hear  me;"  -v.  a 
contains  the  cry  or  prayer:  liv,  3,  4,  the  hint 
that  God  hears. 

3,4.  IVbat  iball  be  grven,  &c.]  The 
A.V.  may  be  thus  paraphrased,  "  What 
punishment  shall  be  assigned  to  thee,  or  what 
shall  be  done  or  added  unto  thee,  thou  false 
tongue,  in  recompense  for  misery  caused?"  or, 
the  rendering  may  be,  "What  shall  (God) 
give  unto  thee,  and  what  shall  (He)  add  unto 
thee  ?" — Answer ;  "  Sharp  arrows  (Ps.  xlv.  5), 
wielded  by  a  mighty  one"  (see  Ps.  cxxvii. 
4;  Jer.  1.  9),  "and  burning  coals  of  juni- 
per;" see  Ps.  cxl.  10;  Prov.  xxv.  22.  Thus 
the  punishment  of  the  slanderous  tongue 
is  appropriate:  for  itself  is  a  sharp  sivord; 
Ps.  Ivii.  4;  "a  pointed  arrow,"  Jer.  ix.  8; 
♦'and  it  burns  like  hell-fire,"  James  iii.  6.  The 
root  of  the  retem  or  broom  (in  the  A.V. 
juniper)  is  used  for  fire  in  the  desert,  and  re- 


tains its  heat,  says  Jerome,  who  lived  in  Pa- 
lestine, for  a  year.  See  Burckhardt, '  Travels,' 
Vol.  II.  p.  791 ;  Robinson's  '  Palestine,'  Vol.  i. 
p.  299.  The  same  shrub  is  mentioned,  i  K. 
xix.  4;  Job  XXX.  4. 

A  difference  of  opinion,  it  may  be  noticed, 
exists  respecting  the  interpretation  of  almost 
every  verse  and  word  of  this  psalm. 

5.  Woe  is  me,,  that,  &c.],  Mesech  (set- 
Note  below)  is  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  • 
Caspian,  Kedar  is  in  Arabia.  They  stand, 
here  for  remote  barbarous  hordes.  Similarly, 
we  should  speak  (De  Wette)  of  a  dwelling 
with  Turks  and  Hottentots. 

li.  I  am  for  peace,  &c.]  Heb.  *'  I  (am) 
peace."     Ps.  cix.  4  (Heb.),  "  I  (am)  prayer." 

Reuss  remarks  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
psalm  is  abrupt,  and  leaves  the  reader  in 
ignorance  of  the  issue  of  the  trial,  which 
had  lasted,  v.  6,  "  too  long,"  or  "  very  long." 
But  the  strong  faith  expressed  in  v.  i  casts 
its. ray  of  comfort  to  the  end. 


NOTE  on.  PsALM'  gxx.  5; 


Mesech  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons;  of 
Japheth,  Gen.  x.  2  :  the  people,  Mesech,  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Javan,  Tubal, 
Sec,  as  trading  with  Tyre  in  slaves  and)  brass,. 
Ezek.  xxvii.  13 ;  and  again  (Ezek.  xxxiii  26),  in. 
connection  with  Asshur,  Edom,  Elam,  as  hurled 
into  the  pit  for  the  woe  which  they  had 
caused  upon  the  earth:  again  (Ezek.  xxxviii. 
a),  in  connection  with  Gog  and  Magog, 
the  northern  peoples  (xxxviii.  15),  Mesechi 
is  threatened  with  destruction  if  he  comes 
down  as  a  cloud  (xxxviii.  9,  16)  upon  Israel. 
These  traits  point  to  a  northern  barbarous 
tribe :  and  the  common  opinion  is  that  Me- 
sech is  the  people  whom  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  call  Moschi,  Herod,  in.  94.  These 
lived  upon  the  mountain-ranges  south  of,  and 
adjoining,  Caucasus  and  the  south-east  bor- 
ders of  the  Black  Sea.  The  ranges  of  Cau- 
casus are  rich  in  veins  of  brass  (Bochart, 
*G«ogr.'  pp.   207,   ao8),    and   the   adjoin- 


ing countries,  Georgia  and  Clrcassia,  al- 
ways have  been  infamous  for  slave-traffic. 
Kedar  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael,  Gen.  xxv.  13:  the  flocks  of  Kedar 
and  rams  of  Nebaioth  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection, Isai..lx.  7.  The  sons  of  Kedar  dwelt 
in  dark  tents,  S.of  S.  i.  5,  as  the  Bedouin 
of  the  present  day;  under  princes  or  chiefs, 
Ezek.  xxviii  21.:  were  a  warlike  people  and 
skilled  in  archery,  Isai.  xxi.  15.  Nebaioth 
can  hardly  be  other  than  the  tribe  of  the 
Nabathaeans,  who  gave  their  name  to  a  large 
part  of  Arabia,.  Joseph.  'Ant.'  B.  I.  ch. 
12,  §  4,  and  dwelt,  according  to  Pliny  and 
Strabo,  in  Arabia  Petrxa.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  I  Mace.  v.  25.  All  the  traits  of 
Kedar  correspond  with  those  of  an  Arabian 
tribe;  its  exact  locality  is  not  known.  See 
the  *  Diet,  of  Bible,'  in  vv.  Mesech  and  Ke^ 
dar:  or  Rosenm.  '  Geog.'  Vol.  I.  Pt.  i.  p.  248, 
and  Vol.  iii.  p.  27. 


whence 
should  my 
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PSALM  CXXL 

The  great  safety  of  the  godly,  who  put  their 
trust  in  God^s  protectioti. 

A  Song  of  degrees. 

%fuf^ "  T    ^■'^LL  lift  up   mine  eyes  unto 
mine  eyes     J[    the  hills,  from  whcncc   Cometh 

0  the  1     1 

\iiisf        my  help. 

2  '^My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord, 


help  come?  which  made  heaven  and  earth. 


fs.  124. 


3  He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be 


moved  :  he  that  keepeth  thee  will  not 
slumber.  "~ 

4  Behold,  he  that  keepeth  Israel 
shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep. 

5  The  Lord  is  thy  keeper :  the 
Lord  is  thy  shade  upon  my  right 
hand. 

6  The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by 
day,  nor  the  moon  by  night. 

7  The  Lord  shall  preserve  thee 


Psalm  CXXI. 

It  is  possible  (p.  455)  that  this  psalm  may- 
have  been  chanted  by  pilgrims  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  mountains  of  Judea,  or  at  the 
conclusion  of  one  of  the  periodical  journeys 
to  Jerusalem.  But  we  know  of  no  circum- 
stances attending  those  pilgrimages  which 
should  call  forth  such  strong  expressions  of 
fear  and  of  confidence.  The  intensity  of  faith 
and  of  need,  which  the  psalm  exhibits,  more 
naturally  suggests  some  occasion  on  which  an 
individual,  suffering  acute  trial,,  appeals  to 
God  with  an  absolute  trust  in  His  protection.. 

Steps  or  ascents  of  idea,  see  p.  /^^^^  in  the 
psalm  are  manifest.  "  Whence  cometh  my 
help?  It  comes  from  Jehovah!'  from  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth."  "  He  will  not 
suffer  thy  foot  to  slip.  He  that  keepeth  thee 
will  not  slumber.  He  that  keepeth  Israel 
neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps,"  &c. 

The  change  of  persons  in  'w.  r,  2,  3  and 
4,  suggests  the  notion  of  two  speakers :  the 
first,  the  Psalmist,  in  in),  i,  2,  propounding 
his  difficulty  and  hope:  the  second,  in  'w. 
3,  4,  &c.,  dilating  upon  the  latter  topic,  and 
appealing  to  experience  in  proof  of  God's  care 
of  His  people ;  since  first  He  declared  Him- 
self Israel's  Keeper,  Gen.  xxviii.  15,  and  the 
eternal  Guardian  of  His  chosen,  Deut.  xxxii. 
10.  But  rather,  the  first  two  verses  contain 
the  half-doubting,  half-confident  sentiment  of 
the  Psalmist :  and  the  following  verses  to  the 
end,  the  assurance  given  to  him  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  strengthening  his  wavering  faith. 
The  word  "  keep "  is  repeated  eight  times 
in  the  last  seven  verses  of  this  psalm.  In  f .  7, 
the  A.V.  substitutes /»r^j<?r'z^(?  for  "keep." 

1.  InvilUift  up,  &c.]  There  is  a  question, 
as  in  the  marg.;  "I  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the 
hills  (or  mountains),  asking.  Whence  cometh 
my  help?"  The  allusion  may  be  to  Isai. 
Hi.  7  :  see  also  Nahum  i.  15 :  the  Psalmist 
turns  his  eyes,  some  say,  towards  the  distant 
mountains  bounding  his  horizon,  to  see  if 
any  messenger  appears  upon  them  bringing 
tidings  of  deliverance:  in  support  of  the  allusion 
to  Isaiah  it  may  be  urged  that  'v.  4  contains  a 
manifest  reference  to  Isai.  v.  27.  But  rather  the 
mountains  round  about  Jerusalem,  in  the  midst 


of  which  Jehovah  dwells,  and  from  whence 
comes  His  blessing,  are  intended.  See  Pss. 
iii.  4,  xiv.  7,  Ixxxvii.  i,  cxxv.  2,  cxxxiii.  3, 
&c.  The  Psalmist,  in  exile  it  may  be,  turns 
towards  these  distant  mountains  of  his  beloved 
country,  hoping  for  aid. 

2.  My  help,  &c.]  It  comes  from  Jeho- 
vah Who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and,  unlike 
vain  idols,  is  omnipotent  to  save:  see  Pss. 
cxv.  15,  cxxiv.  8,  &c. 

3.  He  wi/l  not  suffer,  &c.]  The  expres- 
sion seems  less  confident  than  an  absolute  asser- 
tion. "  He  will  not "  (be  sure)  "  suffer  thy 
foot  to  be  moved  (i.  e.  to  slip) :  He  that  keep- 
eth thee  will  not  "  (be  sure)  "slumber:"  then, 
in  f.  4,  absolutely,  "  He  that  keepeth  Israel 
neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps:"  Behold,  i.e. 
"the  truth  undoubted,"  that  Jehovah  sleeps 
not,  &c. :  "  slumber  "  and  "  sleep  "  are  not  con- 
trasted ;  the  phrase  is  stronger  than  if  one  word 
only  were  used. 

4.  Israer\^  Emphatic. 

5.  The  Lord  is,  &c.]  Shade,  in  a  burn- 
ing climate,  is  a  word  so  naturally  equivalent 
to  defence,  that  it  seems  here  to  be  put  sim- 
ply for  it.  See  Num.  xiv.  9,  their  defence 
(Heb.  shade)  is  departed  from  them:  Ps.  xci. 
I.  So  the  words  are  equivalent  to  "the 
Lord  is  thy  defence  at  thy  right  hand,"  as  in 
P.  B.  V.  A  guardian  attendant  is  posted  at 
the  right  hand:  see  Pss.  xvi.  8,  Ixxiii.  23, 
cix.  31,  ex.  5.  In  Ps.  cix.  6,  Satan,  the  ad- 
ruersary^  is  imaged  in  this  proper  place  of  pro- 
tector.   See  the  note  there. 

6.  The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee,  &c.]  A 
stroke  from  the  sun's  rays  is  fatal,  2  K.  iv. 
18,  19.  See  too  Jonah  iv.  8  ;  Judith  viii.  2,  3. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the 
noxious  effect  of  the  moon's  rays,  now  gene- 
rally believed,  should  have  been  alluded  to 
in  this  place.  It  is  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  Scripture  to  say  that  the  moon  is  in- 
troduced here  simply  on  account  of  a  pa- 
rallelism (Hupfeld)  or  attraction,  and,  as  in 
Josh.  X.  12,  13;  Isai.  xxiv.  23;  Ps.  Ixxii.  5, 
&c.,  to  supplement  the  mention  of  the 
sun.  In  all  those  places  the  mention  of 
the  moon  is  introduced  with  definite  intent : 
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from  all  evil:  he  shall  preserve  thy 
soul. 

8    The  Lord  shall   preserve  thy 
going  out  and  thy  coming  in   from 
this  time  forth,  and  even  for  evermore. 
PSALM  CXXII. 

I  David professeth  his  joy  for  the  churchy  6  and 
prayethfor  the  peace  thereof. 
A  Song  of  degrees  of  David. 


I    WAS  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord. 

2  Our  feet  shall  stand  vi^ithin  thy 
gates,  O  Jerusalem. 

3  Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a  city 
that  is  compact  together ; 

4  Whither  the  tribes  go  up,  the 
tribes  of  the  Lord,   unto  the  testi- 


but  in  this  place,  unless  it  were  understood 
to  exercise  a  harmful  power  like  that  of  the 
sun,  without  any  propriety.  For  the  proof 
of  a  noxious  influence  exerted  by  the  moon, 
see  Leopolt,  Mndia  Missions,'  p.  7;  Cur- 
zon's  'Travels,'  p.  36;  Rosenm.  'Altes  und 
Neues  Morg.'  iv.  p.  108,  and  other  authori- 
ties in  Delitzsch. 

8.  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in']  Tlie 
original  of  the  phrase  seems  to  occur  Deut. 
xxviii.  6.  See  i  S.  xxix.  6;  a  S.  iii.  25; 
I  K.  iii.  7;  Actsi.  21,  for  similar  uses  of  it. 
The  import  is,  "  thy  daily  life." 

Psalm  CXXII. 

The  psalm  is  not  attributed  to  David  by 
the  LXX.,  nor  by  the  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Chald. 
versions:  the  words  "of"  or  "by  David" 
are  also  omitted  in  some- Hebrew  MSS.  The 
Psalmist  is  one  of  a  company  of  pilgrims; 
and  recounts,  -v.  i,  his  delight  at  the  pro- 
posal of  a  joint  visit  to  Jerusalem  and  God's 
house;  'v.  2,  his  wonder  and  admiration  at 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  holy  city  closely 
compact  and  one ;  t.  4,  his  recollections  of 
the  glories  of  the  kingdom' of  which  Jerusa- 
lem is  the  centre;  the  journeys  of  the  tribes, 
the  thrones  in  it  for  judgment  of  David's 
house,  &c.  He  adds  a  prayer, -z;.  6,  for  the 
happiness  and  peace  of  this  centre  of  union 
and  brotherhood;  on  account  of  brethren  and 
friends,  v.  8,  inhabiting  it;  on  account  of 
the  house  of  God,  1;.  9,  standing  in  it. 

The  contents  of  the  psalm  do  not  bespeak 
David  as  its  author.  The  first  and  ninth 
verses  lose  all  interest  if  the  Temple  of  Jeho- 
vah be  not  standing.  The  burst  of  wonder 
at  first  sight  of  the  city  seems  unsuitable  to 
David  the  king.  The  mention  of  the  house 
of  David,  v.  5,  and  the  prayer  for  the  peace 
of  Jenuaiem^  v.  7,  its  <walls  and  palaces ^ 
seem  to  necessitate  a  later  date.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  date  after  the  exile  seems  in- 
consistent with  the  address,  1;.  3,  to  Jeru- 
salem in  its  "beauty  and  compactness;" 
with  the  throneSf  v.  5,  of  David's  house  still 
sUndingj  with  the  description  of  the  pros- 
perous city,  v.  7  ;  and  with  the  prayer,  'v.  9, 
for  the  bouse  of  God.  Those  who  adopt  this 
view  consider  all  the  tenses  in  'w.  4,  5  as 
pasty  and  descriptive  of  the  ancient  glories  of 


David's  kingdom ;  and  so  give  up  a  principal 
beauty  of  the  psalm  :  and  they  escape  the  argu- 
ment derived  from  the  address  in  -y.  3,  by 
rendering  the  words,  "  O  Jerusalem  that  art 
rebuilt  as  a  city,"  &c.,  introducing  an  idea 
anomalous,  unpoetical,  and  somewhat  incon- 
sistent with  the  description  of  the  city  in  t.  7. 
No  theory  of  the  date  of  the  psalm  is  free 
from  objections :  the  tenses  (in  the  original), 
specially  in  i;i>.  4,  5,  already  referred  to,  on 
any  supposition,  occasion  obscurity.  But  there 
is  good  authority  (Rosenm.,- &c.)  for  render- 
ing them  as  in  our  version. 

~2.  Our  feet  shall  stand,  &c.]  Heb.  "  Our 
feet  stood  or  stand  (or,  have  become  stand- 
ing, are  still  standing)  within  thy  gates,  O 
Jerusalem."  "We  stand,  we  pause,  at  the 
entrance  of  thy  gates;"— at  the  scene,  that  is, 
of  the  exclamation  and  memories,  v.  4,  which 
follow. 

3.  Jerusalem  is  builded,  &c.]  Rather, 
**>  O  Jerusalem,  built  up,  or  well  built,  as  a 
city  compact  in  unity."  Symm.  crvva(f)fiav 
evovaav  o/xoO :  LXX.  otKo^oixov^evrj  <os  ttoXis 
T)s  T]  fieroxp  avTTJs  (7r\  to  avTo.  Dean  Stanley, 
'S.  and  P.'  p.  172,  explains  how  expressive 
this  description  is  of  the  actual  city  of  Je- 
rusalem; and  much  more,- in  all  likelihood,  ot 
the  old  city  shut  in  close  by  deep  ravines, 
rising  aloft  above  them,  and  separate  from  all 
around  it,  and  compact'  and  one.  Thomson, 
'Land  and  Book,'  p.  627,  illustrates  further 
the  expression  of  the  psalm:  "The  rocky 
regions  lying  in  between  these  valleys  is  the 
platform  of  the  ancient  Jerusalem— the  whole 
of  it.  Within  their  limits  there  was  nothing 
else,  and  beyond  them  the  city  never  extended. 
Thus  I  understand  the  language  of  Jose- 
phus  when  he  is  speaking  of  Jerusalem,  one 
and  entire.'"  The  words  of  the  orig.  will 
bear  various  meanings. 

4.  Wljither  the  tribes  go  up,  &c.]  If  the 
date  of  the  psalm  be,  as  seems  nearly  certain, 
after  David  and  Solomon,  the  tribes  must 
be,  not  the  undivided  tribes,  but  such  portions 
of  them,  out  of  all  lands,  as  still  observed 
the  law  of  Moses;  Exod.  xxiii.  17  ;  Deut.  xii. 
4,  5,  xvi.  16.  See  too  x  K.  xii.  27.  Mary 
and  Joseph,  Luke  ii.  41,  42,  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem in  obedience  to  this  law.    The  words 
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mony  of  Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto 

the  name  of  the  Lord. 
tHeb.  5    For  there  ^are    set  thrones    of 

*^^'^*       judgment,  the  thrones  of  the  house  of 

David. 

6  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem : 
they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee. 

7  Peace  be  within  thy  w^alls,  and 
prosperity  within  thy  palaces. 

8  For  my  brethren  and  compa- 
nions' sakes,  I  will  now  say.  Peace 
be  within  thee. 

9  Because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
our  God  I  will  seek  thy  good. 


PSALM  CXXIII. 

I   The  godly  profess  their  confidence  in   God, 

3  and  pray  to  be  delivered  from  contempt, 

A  Song  of  degrees. 

UNTO  thee  lift  I  up  mine  eyes, 
O  thou   that  dwellest   in   the 
heavens. 

2  Behold,  as  the  eyes  of  servants 
look  unto  the  hand  of  their  masters, 
and  as  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  unto  the 
hand  of  her  mistress ;  so  our  eyes  wait 
upon  the  Lord  our  God,  until  that 
he  have  mercy  upon  us. 

3  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  Lord, 


unto  the  testimony  of  Israel  should  rather  be 
rendered  "  a  testimony  to  Israel,"  /.  e.  a 
custom  or  law  to  Israel:  or,  a  testimony  to 
Israel's  covenant. 

5.  For  there  are  set,  &c.]  Such  thrones 
€.g.  as  David  sat  upon,  2  S.  xv.  2,  and 
Solomon,  i  K.  iii.  16,  vii.  7.  In  Dean  Stanley's 
'Jewish  Church,'  Vol.  11.  p.  195,  the  original 
gorgeous  throne  of  Solomon  is  described.  The 
reason  is  given  why  the  tribes  flock  to  Je- 
rusalem:  see  Deut.  xvii.  9.  The  capital  of 
the  nation  was  also,  by  divine  appointment, 
the  centre  of  religious  worship. 

6.  Pray  for  the  peace,  &c.]  "  Pray  for 
the  peace, /. £•.  prosperity,  of  the  Holy  City 
rising  beautifully  in  sight.  May  all  that  love 
thee  be  prosperous."  The  latter  clause  of 
the  verse  is  part  of  the  wish  or  prayer  which 
goes  on  in  «!;.  7,  Peace  he  within  thy  (walls, 
Sec.  The  alliteration  and  play  upon  the  words 
peace,  Jerusalem,  prosperity,  cannot  be  pre- 
served. 

9.  /  (IV ill  seek  thy  good]  i.e.  on  all  these 
accounts,  brethren,  friends,  the  house  of  God, 
and  for  no  selfish  ends,  Jer.  xxix.  7,  "  I  will 
strive  for  thy  good  in  prayer." 

Psalm  CXXIII. 

An  Israelite  suffering,  in  common  with  his 
people,  'V.  2,  sharpest  affliction  and  scorn,  and 
despairing  of  aid  from  man,  prays  for  succour; 
with  an  absolute  confidence  in  Jehovah,  to 
Whom  he  looks  for  mercy,  as  servants  look  to 
their  lord,  or  maiden  to  her  mistress.  Hengsten. 
and  others  suggest  the  circumstances  nar- 
rated Neh.  ii.  19,  and  iv.  i — 4,  as  suitable  to 
the  composition  of  this  psalm ;  and  the  words 
used  in  t.  4,  Hear,  O  our  God,  for  we  are 
despised,  certainly  recal  t.  3  of  the  psalm. 
Lyra  suggests,  in  preference,  the  times  of 
persecution  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The 
first  emergency  seems  almost  too  slight  to 
have  inspired  such  deep  passion  of  sorrow 
and  humiliation  as  the  psalm  discovers. 
Antiochus'  persecution  would  have  suggested 


images  of  violence,  wrong,  and  savage  murder, 
rather  than  of  scorn  and  contempt.  The 
expression  the  Lord  our  God,  or  "Jehovah 
our  God,"  common  to  this  psalm,  1;.  2, 
and  to  the  last,  <:;.  9,  seems  to  shew  some 
connection  between  them;  and  the  peculiar 
use  of  the  Hebrew  expletive  in  ry.  4,  which 
the  A.V.  does  not  express,  recalls  the  similar 
use  of  it  in  Ps.  cxx.  6,  and  also  suggests  a 
common  authorship.  The  psalm  exemplifies 
the  idea  of  a  Psalm  of  Degrees  noticed  in 
p.  455.  The  play  upon  the  word  eyes  in  "w.  i, 
2,  and  reiteration  of  phrases  in  -w.  3,  4,  Ha-ve 
mercy  upon  us,  See,  cannot  be  accidental.  The 
deep  pathos  and  intensity  of  faith  and  of  sup- 
plication in  it  shew  it  to  have  been  written 
in  a  time  of  actual  pressing  trial:  of  what 
kind  we  cannot  say,  but  of  long  continuance, 
even  to  the  uttermost  wearying,  w.  3,  4. 

2.  Behold,  as  the  eyes,  &c.]  Why  to 
the  hand  of  master  or  mistress  ?  Hengsten. 
supposes  the  image  to  be  that  of  slaves 
enduring  chastisement  at  the  hand  of  mas- 
ter or  mistress,  and  watching  it  to  see  if 
any  mitigation  of  punishment  is  soon  to 
come;  in  direct  allusion  to  Sarah's  chas- 
tisement of  Hagar,  Gen.  xvi.  6.  But  the 
idea  of  harsh  chastisement  thus  introduced 
is  unsuitable  to  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful 
psalm.  As  slaves  watch  the  hand  of  master 
or  mistress  to  comprehend  their  lightest  wish, 
and  execute  it  with  promptitude,  so  suffer- 
ing Israel  looks  to  Jehovah,  to  discern  His 
pleasure,  to  acquiesce  implicitly  in  His  will, 
and,  at  the  last,  to  obtain  mercy.  The  eye 
rather  than  the  hand  should  be  watched,  ac- 
cording to  Terence,  'Adelphi,'  li.i.  16,  "cave 
oculos  a  meis  oculis  quoquam  dimoveas;" 
but  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  that  the  hand 
should  be  watched  for  a  sign,  as  in  the  places 
referred  to  in  Burder,  'Oriental  Customs,' 
Vol.  I.  p.  122.  See  also  Pococke,  'Descrip- 
tion of  the  East,'  Vol.  I.  p.  15. 

3,  4.  Have  mercy  upon  us,  &c.]  The 
A.V.  does  not  shew  how  the  expressions  used 
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have  mercy  upon  us  :  for  we  are  ex- 
ceedingly hllcd  with  contempt. 

4  Our  soul  is  exceedingly  filled 
with  the  scorning  of  those  that  are 
at  ease,  and  with  the  contempt  of 
the  proud. 

PSALM  CXXIV. 

The  church  bUsseth  God  for  a  miraculous 

ddiverance. 

A  Song  of  degrees  of  David. 

IF  //  had  not  been  the  Lord  who 
was  on  our  side,  now  may  Israel 
say; 


2  If //  had  not  heen  the  Lord  who 
was  on  our  side,  when  men  rose  up 
against  us  : 

3  Then  they  had  swallowed  us  up 
quick,  when  their  wrath  was  kindled 
against  us : 

4  Then  the  waters  had  overwhelm- 
ed us,  the  stream  had  gone  over  our 
soul : 

5  Then  the  proud  waters  had  gone 
over  our  soul. 

6  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath 
not  given  us  as  a  prey  to  their  teeth. 


in  iw.  3,  4  continually  intensify  the  idea  of 
suffering  introduced:  v.  3,  We  are  exceed- 
ingly  filled  <w'itb  contempt;  v.  4,  Our  soul 
tj  exceedingly  filled,  yea  fulfilled,  ivitb  the  scorn 
— the  scorn  (I  say),o/*  tf:>ose  that  are  at  ease, 
and  ivith  the  bitter  contempt  of  the  proud.  The 
word  denoting  those  that  are  at  ease  is  used 
(Isai.  xxxii.  9,  ii;  Amos  vi.  i)  for  "those 
that  are  at  ease  when  ease  is  sin,"  or  "the 
wanton  ones:"  the  transition  from  which  mean- 
ing to  that  of  "  proud  and  arrogant  ones"  is 
easy.  The  word  rendered  proud  expresses  the 
before-implied  idea  of  "  proud  and  arrogant 
ones"  directly  and  strongly.  The  psalm,  it 
is  said,  ends  abruptly,  and  leaves  the  Psalmist 
(as  far  as  we  know)  filled  even  to  satiety  and 
weariness  ivith  contempt.  But  the  strong  faith 
and  hope  expressed  at  the  commencement  (see 
1'.  a,  until  that  he  have  mercy  upon  us)  suggest 
an  assurance  that  help  came  in  time.  See 
Psalm  cxx.  p.  455. 

PsALM  CXXIV. 

The  title  ascribes  the  psalm  to  David,  but 
the  words  "of  or  by  David"  are  omitted 
in  some  MSS.,  in  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Syr., 
and  other  translations,  and  in  most  of  the 
Fathers.  "  The  spirit  of  the  psalm,  its  confi- 
dent trust  in  God,  its  energy,  rapidity  and 
phraseolo^,"  says  Luther  in  his  comment, 
'♦arc  entirely  Davidic."  The  circumstances 
of  the  Edomite  war  might  easily  have  fur- 
nished the  occasion  for  it.  But  general  opinion 
(Dclitzsch,  &c.)  inclines  to  a  much  later  au- 
thor writing  after  David's  manner.  Hitzig  (of 
course)  irfiers  the  psalm  to  the  Maccabees :  see 
1  Maccxiii.  ao,  &c.  It  paints,  with  singular 
vividness,  an  escape  of  the  community  of  Israel, 
by  miracle  and  by  Jehovah's  single  aid,  from 
a  terrible  peril:  m  a  free,  joyous,  confident 
spirit,  as  of  one  relieved  suddenly  from  a 
great  pressure:  with  a  multiplicity  of  images 
that  adds  to  the  reality  of  the  picture,  and 
transports  us  to  the  scene  of  an  actual  emer- 
gency and  singular  escape.  The  occasion 
which  gave  birth  to  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 


jecture ;  but  Jewish  story  is  full  of  incidents 
{e.g.  %  K.  xviii.  13;  Isai.  xxxvii.:  Esth.  ix.) 
of  which  any  one  might  have  suggested  it : 
and  life  is  full  of  circumstances  which  draw 
us  to  it,  as  the  fitting  expression  of  wonder 
and  thankfulness  for  miraculous  aid,  in  perils 
out  of  which  was  no  escape.. 

The  psalm  is  an  example  of  a  Psalm  of 
Ascents,  nearly  in  the  sense  described  above, 
p.  455.  "They  had.  swallowed  us  up  quick 
— the  waters  had  .overwhelmed  us — the  stream 
had  gone  over  our  soul,"  'vnj.  3,  4.  "  Our 
sjul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare — 
the  snare  is  broken,"  &c.  Luther's  hymn 
"  War  Gott  nicht  mit  uns  dieser  Zcit,"  &c. 
is  a  well-known  imitation  (to  mention  only 
one)  of  the  psalm. 

3. 4, 5.  Then  they  had  jwallowed,  &c.]  Then^ 
see  Ps.  cxix.  92,  is  not  a  note  of  time,  but  an 
inference;  "  If  it  had  not  been  Jehovah  who 
was  on  our  side,  then  surely  they  had  swal- 
lowed us  up  quick;,  then  the  waters  had 
overwhelmed  us;  then  the  proud  swelling 
waters  had  gone  over  our  soul."  Quick, 
i.e.  alive,  as  the  pit  in  Num.  xvi.  30,  32,  ;^;^ 
swallowed  up  quick  Korah,  Dathan,  &c. : 
or,  as  "the  grave"  swallows  up  its  vic- 
tims, (whole,  Prov.  i.  12  :  or,  as  a  wild  beast 
devours  its  prey,  almost,  so  to  say,  "alive," 
before  the  vital  spark  is  out,  as  Theo- 
doret  explains  the  place: — "We  should 
have  perished  without  sepulture,  and  been 
swallowed  up  alive  as  men  devoured  of  wild 
beasts."  But  the  first  interpretation  seems 
the  best,  as  the  words  of  the  book  of  Num- 
bers are  quoted;  and  v.  6  introduces  a  new 
image,  of  escape  from  the  jaws  of  a  wild  beast. 
The  ivaters:  see  Ps.  xviii.  4,  16,  for  a  similar 
figure  of  imminent  peril,  in  a  psalm  allowed 
by  all  to  be  David's :  also  Ps.  cxliv,  7 ;  Isai. 
viii.  7.  The  stream,  Heb.  "a  stream,"  i.e.  a 
torrent  swollen  by  sudden  rains. 

4.  our  soul]  See  Ps,  Ixix,  i.  Not  only  our 
bodies,  but  our  head  (see  Ps.  xxxviii.  4),  and 
life:  each  expression  adds  force  to  the  preced- 
ing. 


«  Ps.  121. 
8. 
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7  Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out 
of  the  snare  of  the  fowlers  :  the  snare 
is  broken,  and  we  arc  escaped. 

8  '^  Our  help  h  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth. 

PSALM  CXXV. 

I  The  safety  of  such  as  trust  in  God.    4  A  prayer 

for  the  godly,  and  against  the  ivickcd. 

A  Song  of  degrees. 


THEY  that  trust  in  the  Lord 
shall  he  as  mount  Zion,  which 
cannot  be  removed,  but  abideth  for 
ever. 

2  As  the  mountains  are  round  a- 
bout  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round 
about  his  people  from  henceforth  even 
for  ever. 


tHeb 


3  For  the  rod  of  ^  the  wicked  shall  Zf''^ 


5.  Then  the  proud  ^aters^  Sec.']  The 
waters  are  endowed  with  life,  and  painted 
in  the  act  of  overwhelming  us.  Perowne 
quotes  ^sch.  'P.  V.'  717. 

7.  broken']  Not  by  any  act  of  man,  but 
through  the  help  of  God,  our  only  help 
always. 

Note  the  image  of  a  glad  bird  escaping, 
unexpectedly  and  against  all  hope,  from  the 
broken  net  of  the  fowler.  The  original  words 
and  rhythm  have  a  force  which  no  literal 
translation  can  represent:  "We  escaped  as 
a  bird  from  the  snare  of  the  ^fowler;  the  snare 
was  broken,  and  we !  we  escaped!" 

8.  made  heaven  and  earthy  See  Pss.  cxxi. 
a,  cxxxiv,  3. 

Psalm  CXXV. 

The  circumstances  of  this  psalm  are  similar 
to  those  of  Psabn  cxxiii.  Israel  is  oppressed 
by  the  yoke  of  tyrants:  the  trial  to  faith  is 
sharp:  the  faithful  are  daily  separating  from 
the  traitors.  Those  who  stand  fast  in  their 
allegiance  shall  triumph  in  the  end:  Jehovah 
protects  His  people,  as  the  hills  stand  round 
Jerusalem  and  guard  it  for  evermore. 

The  events  narrated  Neh.  vi.  &c.  seem  to 
many  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  psalm; 
and  some  coincidences  of  expression  (Kay) 
are  noticed  between  it  and  the  book  of  Nehe- 
miah;  see  n).  3,  and  Neh.  ii.  8,  18,  v.  19, 
&c.  But  the  Samaritan  faction  scarcely  exer- 
cised such  a  sway  over  the  chosen  people  as 
the  expressions  of  v.  3  seem  to  intimate: 
and,  generally,  the  incidents  referred  to  are 
tame  and  commonplace,  when  contrasted 
with  the  outburst  in  this  psalm  of  passionate 
energy  and  faith.  Many  words  in  it  un- 
doubtedly point  to  a  late  date;  so  Moll, 
Delitzsch,  &c.  The  repetition  of  certain 
words  and  phrases  in  it,  as  of  the  words  for 
ever  in  'w.  1,2;  round  about  in  f.  2 ;  righteous 
in  7;.  3 ;  good  in  t.  4,  reminds  of  the  theory 
of  Gesenius. 

1.  7hey  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  See]  Or, 
rather,  "They  that  trust  in  Jehovah  are  as 
Mount  Zion;  it  shall  not  be  moved:  it 
stands  fast  for  ever,  as  the  solid  earth." 
Pss.  xciii.  I,  civ.  5. 


2.     j^J    the    mountains,    &c.]       Literally, 
"Jerusalem,  mountains  are  round  about 
her ;  and  Jehovah  is  round  about  His  people," 
&c.     See  Zech.  ii.  4,  5;  a  K.  vi.  17.    "The 
Holy  City,"  says  Robinson,  '  B.  R.,'  Vol.  i. 
p.  382,  "is  situated  upon  a  broad  and  ele- 
vated promontory  within   the   fork  of  the 
two    valleys   of   Jehoshaphat   and  Hinnom. 
All  round  are  higher  hills;   on  the  east  the 
mount  of  Olives;    on  the  south  the  hill  of 
Evil  Counsel  rising  directly  from  the  vale  of 
Hinnom;  on  the  west  the  ground  rises  gently 
to  the  borders  of  the  great  wady;  while  on 
the  north  a  bend  of  the  ridge  connected  with 
the  Mount  of  Olives  bounds  the  prospect  at 
the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile;   to  the 
south-west  the  view  is  somewhat  more  open." 
Are  the  hills  mentioned  in  this  extract  al- 
luded to  in  the  psalm,  or  the  more  distant 
but   still   near    mountains    Nebi    Samuel,    El 
Ram,  and  Tel  el  Fulil,  and  in  the  further 
distance    the    mountains   of   Moab?     Dean 
Stanley,  'S.  and  P.,'  p.  173,  ist  ed.,  inclines 
to  the  latter   opinion,    and  also   Thomson, 
'L.  and  B.,'  p.  667,  ed.  1864.     The  words  of 
Josephus,   'Bell.  Jud.'  vi.  v.  i,  too,  quoted 
by  Dean  Stanley,  favour  this  idea :  awex^'-  ^^ 
J7   re    Hfpaia  Koi  ra   nepi^    op-q,    k.t.\.     The 
comparison   in  the  psalm  seems  to  require 
a  closely  environing   continuous   mountain- 
chain  such  as  that  of  Olivet,  &c. :  it  requires 
besides  the  manifest  appearance  of  a  guardian- 
ship   and    protection    such    as    the    nearest 
mountains  must  afford:  but  still  the  judgment 
of  two  travellers  acquainted  with  the  spot 
can  scarcely  be  set  aside. 

3.  For  the  rod,  &c.]  The  word  trans- 
lated rod  means  rather  "sceptre"  or  "power," 
as  Gen.  xlix.  10;  Ps.xlv.  6.  The  ivicked  (Heb. 
wickedness)  are  so  termed  in  contrast  with 
"the  righteous"  or  "chosen"  people;  the  lot 
of  the  righteous  is  the  land  of  promise  por- 
tioned out  to  the  tribes,  Josh,  xviii.  10:  "And 
Joshua  cast  lots  (Heb.  a  lot)  for  them  in 
Shiloh,"  &c.;  Ps.  xvi.  5.  "  The  power  of  the 
oppressors,  the  enemies  of  God's  people,  shall 
not  abide  (Isai.  xxv.  10,  Heb.)  upon  the  land. 
The  trial  is  to  prove  faith,  not  to  endanger  it 
by  a  too  sharp  pressure:  lest,  overcome  by 
this,  even  the  faithful  put  forth  a  hand  (as  in 
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not  rest  upon  the  lot  of  the  righteous ; 
lest  the  righteous  put  forth  their  hands 
unto  iniquity. 

4  Do  good,  O  Lord,  unto  those 
that  be  good,  and  to  them  that  are  up- 
right in  their  hearts. 

5  As  for  such  as  turn  aside  unto 
their  crooked  ways,  the  Lord  shall 
lead  them  forth  with  the  workers  of 
iniquity :  hut  peace  shall  be  upon  Is- 
rael. 


PSALM  CXXVL 

I  The  church ,  celebrating  her  incredible  return 
cut  of  captivity^  4  prayeth  for,  and  prophe- 
sieth  the  good  success  thereof 

A  Song  of  degrees. 


HEN  the  Lord  ^  turned  again  tSw 


the  captivity  of  Zion,  we  were  i^^^  ^e-      , 
like  them  that  dream.  zU!!!^ " 

2  Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with 
laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  sing- 
ing :  then  said  they  among  the  hea- 


Gen.  iii.  22)  to  forbidden  pleasure:  or  (as  in 
Exod.  xxii.  8),  to  contamination:  through 
force  of  custom  gradually  persuading  to 
sinful  compliance,  or  through  despair  of  good, 
as  the  Psalmist  (Ixxiii.  13,  14:  see  too  Ps. 
xxxvii. ;  Num.  xiii.  30)  describes  some  in  his 
day  who  witnessed  the.  prosperity  of  wicked 
men." 

4,  5.  Do  good,  0  Lord,  &c.]  Prayer.  "  Do 
Thou,  Jehovah,  quickly,  and  before  it  is  too 
late,  T.  3,  shew  mercy  to  those  who  are  true- 
hearted  and  stedfast."  Then,  v.  5,  the  prayer 
changes  to  a  prophecy:  "  All  that  turn  aside 
from  the  straight  path  and'  wander  into  by- 
paths (see  Judg.  v.  6,  In  the  days  of  Shamgar 
.  .  .  travellers  (walked  through  byways.  The 
word  rendered  byways  is  the  word  used  in  the 
psalm),  that  stray  from  Thee  and  incline  to 
Thy  foes,  Jehovah  will  destroy  with  the 
workers  of  iniquity;  or,  as  workers  of  ini- 
quity." 

The  word  shall '  lead  them  forth  seems  to 
bear  the  meaning  above  expressed,  of  "  lead- 
ing into  the  ways  of  destruction,"  or  "  de- 
stroying:" see  Pss.  Iviii.  8,  cix.  23.  A  some- 
what similar  denunciation  Matt.  vii.  22,  xxiv. 
51:  the  wavering,  unstedfast,  half-hearted 
disciple  shall  be  as  the  hypocrite  and  re- 
bellious. 

The  concluding  words,  peace  shall  be  upon 
Israel^  should  not  be  connected  with  what 
precedes.  They  are  a  blessing  upon  the  true 
Israel :  a  confident  promise  of  peace  and' 
protection  at  the  last,  from  all  oppression 
and  wrong,  to  those  who  trust  in  Jehovah, 
and  are  true  and  upright  in  heart,  1;.  4 ;  and 
are  secure  always  like  the  immovable  rock 
Zion,  v,  I. 

Psalm  CXXVI. 

A  psalm  of  thanksgiving  for  return  from 
captivity,  v.  i,  accompanied  by  an  ardent 
prayer  for,  v.  4,  and  confident  hope  of, 
vr.  5,  6,  its  quick  and  full  completion.  The 
miracle  of  return  was  like  a  dream ;  it  could 
scarcely  be  credited  for  its  wonder.  It  filled 
the  heart  of  the  chosen  with  ioy  and  thank- 
fulness, and  the  heathen,  who  looked  on,  with 


astonishment.  Yet  some  only — see  the  books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehem.,  passim — in  comparison 
with  its  former  multitude  of  inhabitants,  as 
yet  occupy  the  land:  the  Psalmist,  t.  4, 
ardently  entreats  of  God  to  restore  the  re- 
mainder;  and  confidently  predicts  {yv.  5,  6) 
the  accomplishment  of  his  prayer ;  a  harvest 
of  joy  and  rejoicing  after  a  seed-time  of 
sorrow ; .  and  prosperous  many  days,  after  the 
short  sharp  time  of  trial. 

Ps.  Ixxxv.  contains  a  similar  thanksgiving 
for  a  restoration  from  exile,  and  prayer  for 
its  full  accomplishment. 

The  repetition  in  this  psalm  of  certain 
words  and  expressions,  'w.  i,  4,  2,  3,  and 
6,  which  constitute  a  sort  of  burden  to  the 
song,  reminds  us  faintly  of  Gesenius'  account 
of  Psalms  of  Degrees,  p.  455.  See  notes  upon 
ix'u.  I,  4,  &c. 

r;  turned  again  the  captl'vity']  The  phrase 
so  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  is  not  identical  with 
that  similarly  rendered  in  1;.  4.  But,  as  above 
said,  the  reiteration  of  principal  words  and 
phrases  seems  a  characteristic  of  these  psalms 
of  degrees:  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  originally  the  two  expressions,  which 
now  closely  resemble  each  other,  were  the 
same.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  hard  to 
give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Tsy^^^  which  is  the  received  reading 
(though  not  in  all  MSS.),  and  which  is  ren- 
dered captivity  in  this  verse. 

The  meaning  is:  When  God  turned  the 
captivity,  or  changed  the  captivity  of  Zion 
to  freedom ;  when  the  edict  of  Cyrus  went 
forth  allowing  the  captives  to  return,  it  was 
so  unexpected,  it  was  so  miraculous  (see  the 
edict  in  Ezra  i.),  that  we  deemed  the  accom- 
plishment of  ancient  prophecy  (see  Jercm. 
XXV.  12,  xxix.  10)  a  dream.  See  the  remarks 
below,  at  v.  4* 

iwe  luerelike  them  that  dream"]  So  Polybius 
describes  the  joy  of  the  Greeks  rescued  un- 
expectedly from  the  Macedonians:  "  Most  of 
the  men,"  he  says,  "could  scarcely  believe 
the  news,  but  imagined  themselves  in  a  dream 
as  they  listened  to  what  was  said,  so  extra- 
ordinary and  miraculous  it  seemed  to  them."- 
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Heb. 
hath  mag- 
nified to 
do  with 
them. 


then,  The  Lord  ^hath   done  great 
things  for  them. 

3  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things 
for  us;  whereof -WQ  are  glad. 

4  Turn   again   our   captivity,    O 
Lord,  as  the  streams  in  the  south. 

5  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap 
in  "joy. 


6  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weep 
eth,    bearing    "  precious    seed, 
doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him, 

PSALM  CXXVIL 

I-  The  virtue  of  GocVs  blessing.    3  Good  children 

are  his  gift. 

A  Song  of  degrees  |1  for  Solomon. 


shall  \^\  '"^ 

basket. 


I  Or,  0/ 
Solomon-. 


B..  XVIII.  ch.  39,  §  7.  Similarly  Livy,  B. 
XXXIII.  ch..  224  Quintus  Gurtius,  B,  iv. 
ch.  i.  23.. 

2,3.  The  Lord  hath  done^  &c.]  The 
words  of  Joel  ii,  ai  are  repeated  twice,  to 
call  attention  to  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  pro^ 
phecy. 

4.  Turn  again,  &c.]  A  prayer:  As  the 
streams  in  tlie  dry  land  [such  is  the  first 
import  of  the  word  (jiegeb)  rendered  the  south 
— see  Josh.  xv.  19;  Judg.  i.  15,  Heb. — in  our 
version]  are  restored  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
fill  the  beds  of  ancient  watercourses,  and  renew 
life  and  movement  where  silence  and  desola- 
tion were  before,  so,  says  the  Psalmist,  turn 
our  capti'vity,  or,  restore  the  residue,  to  fill 
our  streets  and  cities  with  inhabitants,  and 
convert  a  wilderness  into  a  peopled  land. 
The  point  of  comparison  is  the  idea  of  resto- 
ration and  renewal,  as  of  waters  in  a  desert 
land  which  have  disappeared,  so  of  peoples 
that  are  wanted  and  are  far  away.  But  others 
consider  the  point  of  comparison  to  be  the 
idea  of  gratefulness  and  welcomeness,  as  of 
restored  waters,  so  of  returning  peoples;  and 
this  image  may  be  intended  to  be  conveyed 
with  the  other.  See  Bp.  Lowth's  note  in 
Meyrick's  comment,  upon  the  psalm,  p.  243; 
also  Ps.  xlii.  i,  note. 

Many  commentators,  However  (Ewald, 
Tholuck,  Vaihinger,  &c.),  translate  w.  i  and 
4  differently ;  and  give  a  new  idea  to  the  image 
introduced  in  n:.  4.  Instead  of  the  rendering. 
Turn  again  our  capti'vity,  &c.,  of  t.  4,  they 
translate  "Relieve  our  misery,"  which  the 
Heb.  will  bear,  and  explain  the  words  as  refer- 
ring not  so  much  to  a  complete  restoration  of 
the  exiles,  as  to  a  relief  from  sore  trial  which 
undoubtedly  (see  Ezra  and  Nehem.,  passim) 
pressed  upon  the  young  colony  in  its  first 
days.  According  to  this  explanation,  the 
image  in  i;.  4  is  not  that  of  restoration  and 
renovation,  or  of  gratefulness  and  welcome- 
ness, but  rather  of  suddenness  and  unexpected- 
ness. "  O  Jehovah,  relieve  our  misery  sud- 
denly, and,  as  it  may  well  be  said,  miracu- 
lously; as  streams  in  the  wilderness,  which 
one  moment  are  dead  and  dry,  and  then  sud- 
denly become  flowing  rivers." 

The  first  interpretation  is  to  be  preferred, 
as  it  seems  alm.ost  indispensable  to  refer  n).  i 
to  the  return  from  captivity,  and  to  trans- 


late as  in  our  Version ;  and  to  give  the  same 
import  to  the  almost  identical  words  of  1;.  4. 

5.  They^  that  so<w,  &c.]  "That  for  which 
we  pray  will  surely  come  to  pass."  See  Ezra 
vi.  16,  22,  Neh.  xii.  43,  for,  perhaps,  the 
quick  realization  of  the  hope.  The  sower  goes 
forth  in  deep  despondency,  fearing  a  new 
disappointment :  he  returns  with  joy  and 
rejoicing,  and  carries  the  fruit  of  his  toil.  To 
S0-1V  in  tears,  and  go  forth,  in  tears,  may  seem 
exaggerated  expressions ;  but  see  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  sower  in  the  East  in  Burder's 
'Oriental  Customs,'  Vol.  i.  p.  123,  applicable 
no  doubt  in  a  special  degree  to  husbandmen 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Return.  Galat.  vi.  7, 
9_,  contains  a  New  Testament  commentary 
upon  this  text :  see  too  Matt.  v.  .4, 

6.  hearing  precious  seed]  The  substantive 
rendered  precious  occurs  only  in  this  place, 
and  in  Job  xxviii.  18:  "the price  of  wisdom 
is  above  rubies."  Its  meaning  in  the  latter 
place  is  doubtful.  Schultens  considers  its  im- 
port to  be  "weight."  "The  weight  (i.e.  in 
the  balance)  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies:"  so 
here :  "  bearing  a  ^weight  or  burden  his  seed." 
Others  conceive  it  to  mean  the  bag  or  wallet 
in  which  the  seed  is  carried:  so  the  marg. 
The  most' common  opinion  is  that  it  means 
a  "handful  of  seed,"  or  "cast  of  seed,"  which 
is  supported  by  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  Syr.  ^ 

The  rhythm  of  the  original  in  -v.  6  is 
noticeable.  The  slow  sad  motion  of  the 
sower  going  forth  to  his  work  of  sorrowful 
anticipation,  is  contrasted  with  his  quick 
glad  return,  bearing  his  sheaves.  "He  goes 
forth  in  sorrow  bearing  his  seed,  he  returns 
with  joy  and  rejoicing,  bearing  his  (golden) 
grain." 

Psalm  CXXVII. 

The  general  purport  of  the  psalm  is,  Jeho- 
vah, the  Protector  and  Guardian  of  house  and 
city:  the  Source  from  whence  flows  all  good: 
the  Giver  (out  of  mere  bounty)  of  children ; 
of  male  children  born  in  a  man's  youth,  and 
strong  and  vigorous.  Gen.  xlix.  3:— "^^  such 
arrows  whosoever  hath  his  quiver  ftill  is  safe. 
The  psalm  may  have  been  composed  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  some  child  of  pro- 
mise; a  supposition  which  would  account  for 
the  amplification  of  the  idea  of  the  blessmg  of 
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[v.  1-5. 


EXCEPT   the    Lord   build   the 
house,  they  labour  in  vain  *that 
ISSiSl     build  it :  except  the  Lord  keep  the 
^itiH  u.  ^jjy^  ^j^g  watchman  waketh  hut  in  vain. 
2  It  is  vain  for  you  to  rise  up  early, 
to  sit  up  late,    to  eat  the  bread   of 
sorrows  :  /or  so  he  giveth  his  beloved 
sleep. 


3  Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of 
the  Lord  :  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb 
is  his  reward. 

4  As  arrows  are  in  the  hand  of 
a  mighty  man  ;  so  are  children  of  the 
youth.  ,  j^^^ 

5  Happy  is  the  man  that  ^  hath  his  hathjih 
quiver  full  of  them :  they  shall  not  be  wituth^. 


children  at  the  end.  Bishop  Horsley  supposes 
it  to  have  been  used  for  senice  in  the  temple 
when  parents  presented  their  firstborn  ac- 
cording to  the  law  (Exod.  xxii.  29).  The  in- 
scription, which  may  mean  "by"  or  "relating 
to,"  or,  as  in  our  version,  "for  Solomon,"  is 
the  principal  reason  for  ascribing  the  psalm 
to  him.  The  inscription  is  omitted  in  some 
MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  and  in  other  versions.  It 
is  rendered  in  the  margin  "  of  Solomon." 
A  natural  account  of  it,  as  interpreted  by 
our  translators,  may  be  found  in  t.  2,  which 
contains  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  king, 
his  name,  and  the  vision  of  the  night  which 
foretold  his  glory,  a  S.  xii.  aj ;  i  K.  iii. 
5 — 13.  The  psalm  contains  a  variety  of  ex- 
pressions and  sentiments  similar  to  those  which 
are  allowed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  wise 
preacher,  Prov.  viii.  15,  x.  12,  22,  xvi.  9,  &c.; 
but  the  argument  drawn  from  its  contents 
cannot  be  much  relied  on.  Solomon  would 
scarcely  allude  to  himself  by  name,  or  repeat, 
in  a  psalm  for  public  service,  his  written  ex- 
perience. The  Syriac  version  ascribes  the 
palm  to  David,  and  conceives  its  subject  to 
be  David's  purpose  of  building  the  temple  in 
connection  with  the  birth  of  Solomon.     The 

{)lace  of  the  psalm  in  the  collection,  and  its 
anguage  in  parts,  suggest  a  date  about  or 
after  the  exile. 

1.  Except  the  Lord,  &c.]  The  words  ren- 
dered build  the  house  may  mean  "arrange" 
or  "raise  up"  "a  family;"  see  Deut.  xxv.  9; 
I  S.  ii.  35,  &c.  But  the  phrase  is  more 
expressive  if  its  import  be  confined  to  its 
proper  meaning :  "  Except  Jehovah  build 
the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it. 
Except  Jehovah's  blessing  rest  upon  it,  the 
labour  expended  is  wasted." 

except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  &c.]  There 
Is  no  direct  allusion,  in  the  first  ve.sicle,  to 
Jehovah's  House,  i.e.  the  Temple,  nor,  here,  to 
the  city  (exclusively)  in  which  it  is.  Any  house 
built  without  His  blessing  is  built  in  vain! 
Unless  Jehovah  keep  a  city,  the  watch  of  the 
waker  is  in  vain  !  A  more  exact  rendering  of 
the  words  in  the  first  vcrsicle  is,  "  Except 
lehovah  build  the  house,  they  that  build  it 
labour  in  it  in  vain."  Jonah  iv.  10. 

2.  //  is  vain  for  jou,  &c.]  The  words 
sit  up  late  should  perhaps  be  rendered  "sit 
down  late,"  i.e,  at  meat    See  i  S.  xx.  24. 


The  custom  of  Israel,  in  early  times,  was  to 
sit  at  meat.  So  the  words  are  connected 
directly  with  what  follows :  eat  the  bread  of 
sorrows. 

the  bread  of  sorro^us"]  i.  e.  the  scanty  bread 
procured  by  hard  toil,  according  to  the  pri- 
meval curse,  Gen.  iii.  17,  19.  In  Prov.  iv,  17, 
the  bread  of  <wickedness  is  the  bread  obtained 
by  wicked  acts. 

for  so  he  giveth,  &c.]  i.e.  "It  is  vain  that 
ye  rise  up  early,"  &c.,  "  for  he  giveth  to  His 
beloved  in  sleep  and  "without  labour,  so, 
i.e.  Just  as,  even  as,  to  those  who  vainly 
harass  themselves  with  labour  and  think  not 
of  Him." 

his  bsloved]  is  one  who  trusts  in  Him, 
and  whom  He  blesses  in  all  his  ways,  and 
gives  to  him  riches,  honours,  or  wisdom,  as 
in  sleep,  or  in  sleep:  so  He  gave  to  Solomon 
himself,  in  sleep.  His  promise  of  all  those 
things  above  mentioned :  so  parents  provide 
for  children  who  sleep  the  while,  and  wake 
to  possessions  for  which  they  have  not 
toiled. 

If  we  translate  as  in  the  A.  V.  the  meaning 
is,  "Vain  is  your  anxious  labour,  early  rising, 
late  resting,  without  Jehovah's  blessing:  for 
according  to  His  pleasure  He  gives  sleep  to 
His  beloved,  and  all  those  things  for  ivbich 
ye  labour  day  and  night  in  vain.^^  But  the 
ellipsis  of  the  words  in  italics  is  too  violent. 

An  over-anxious  devotion  to  labour  with- 
out confidence  in  God  is  censured.  Earnest 
labour  with  eye  turned  to  God  Who  blesses 
it,  is  everywhere  approved  in  Scripture.  See 
Proverbs,  passim ;  Ps.  cxxviii.  2,  &c. 

3.  Lo,  children  are  an  heritage,  Sec]  The 
most  signal  of  God's  bounties  to  His  beloved; 
children,  the  fruit  of  the  womb,  are  His  heri- 
tage, His  gift,  which  comes  from  Him  alone : 
gifts  they  are  of  mere  goodness;  scarcely  un- 
derstood as  such,  or  prized  enough,  by  those 
who  enjoy  these  rewards  of  God  I 

4.  children  of  the  youth"]  i,  e.  children 
born  to  a  man  whilst  he  is  young  and  able  to 
rear  them  in  tender  years:  and  they  too  are 
able  to  protect  him  as  age  creeps  on.  A 
corresponding  phrase  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxvii. 
3,  xliv.  20:  Joseph  and  Benjamin  were  the 
sons  of  Jacob's  old  age.  See  also  Isai.  liv.  6, 
a  IV  fe  of  youth. 

5.  Happy  is  the  man,  &c.]  "  Happy  the  man 


V.   I 
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Mue^Is  ashamed,  but  they  "  shall  speak  with 
s.  18. '47.  the  enemies  in  the  eate. 

t,dcitroy.  ^ 

PSALM  CXXVIIL 

u7ie  sundry  blessings  which  follow  them  that 

fear  God. 

A  Song  of  degrees. 

BLESSED  is  every  one  that  fear- 
eth  the  Lord  3  that  walketh  in 
his  ways. 


2  For  thou  shalt  eat  the  labour  of 
thine  hands :  happy  shalt  thou  he^  and 
it  shall  he  well  with  thee. 

3  Thy  wife  shall  he  as  a  fruitful 
vine  by  the  sides  of  thine  house :  thy 
children  like  olive  plants  round  about 
thy  table. 

4  Behold,  that  thus  shall  the  man 
be  blessed  that  feareth  the  Lord. 

5  The  Lord  shall  bless  thee  out  of 


that  hath  his  quiver  full,"  or  "  that  hath  filled 
his  quiver  full,"  of  such  arrows;  that  hath 
his  bosom  filled  with  these  most  precious 
gifts  of  God.  He  shall  not  be  ashamed  in 
the  presence  of  his  enemies :  he  shall  defend 
his  cause,  with  the  aid  of  his  sons,  boldly 
"  at  the  gate,"  Deut.  xxi.  19  ;  Job  v.  4 ; 
Isai.  xxix.  ai;  Josh.  xx.  4.  Unrighteous 
judges,  malicious  accusers,  false  witnesses, 
all  give  way  before  a  father  so  protected. 
A  quiver,  full  of  arrows,  in  the  hand  of  a 
warrior,  furnishes  an  expressive  image  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  needful  resource.  ^  The 
change  of  number  in  'v.  5,  "Happy  is  the 
man,"  &c.,  "  they  shall  not  be  ashamed,"  is 
common  (see  Ps.  cvii.  43,  &:c.). 

Psalm  CXXVIII. 

Luther  calls  this  psalm  a  fit  Epithalamium 
or  Marriage-Song  for  Christians;  it  is  used 
as  such  in  our  church.  The  burden  of  it  is, 
the  blessings  of  the  true  worshipper  of  God, 
in  his  labour,  v.  2,  wife,  v.  3,  children,  ib., 
children's  children  and  country,  v.  4.  It  is, 
as  to  contents,  a  continuation,  apparently, 
of  Ps.  cxxvii.;  the  subject  a  continuation  of 
the  subject  of  that  psalm;  and  the  first  verse, 
joining  to,  and  continuing,  the  last  verse  of  it. 

The  ascent  of  ideas,  and  reiteration  of  sig- 
nificant words,  is  conspicuous  in  this  psalm. 
The  Syr.  Version  ascribes  it  to  Zerubbabel. 
The  place  of  the  psalm  in  the  psalter,  its 
language,  contents,  and  manner,  suggest  that 
it  was  written  after  the  eailiest  perils  of 
return  from  exile  had  abated. 

2.  For  thou  shalt  eat,  S^cJ]  The  allusion  is 
to  Lev.  xxvi.  16;  Deut.  xxviii.  33;  and  perhaps 
Haggai  i.  11,  ii.  17  ;  in  which  the  disobedient 
are  warned  that  their  labour  would  be  vain. 
The  rendering  should  be,  "Thou  shalt  eat, 
verily,  the  labour  of  thine  hands,"  &c.  The 
particle  For  does  not  occur  in  the  beginning  of 
the  verse.  See  Ps.  cxviii.  10,  &c.  The  labour  of 
thine  hands  is  put  for  "the  fruit  of  labour," 
as  in  Gen.  xxxi.  4Z.  Note,  labour  rewarded 
by  God  with  fruit,  is  treated  as  the  con- 
spicuous gift  of  God !  Note,  too,  the  natural 
transition  ft-om  the  general  sentiment  in  -z;.  i, 
to  the  address,  in  'v.  1,  to  the  fortunate  la- 
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bourer.  Happiness,  which  is  here  and  else- 
where promised  to  the  true  worshipper  of  God, 
is  painted  by  its  externals  chiefly;  the  hap- 
piness in  this  life  which  is  promised  by  Christ, 
Matt.  v.  3,  4,  to  His  followers,  is  pointedly 
internal. 

3.  Thy  nv'ife  shall  be^  &c.]  The  wife  is  as 
the  vine,  the  glory  of  the  land,  Num.  xiii.  24 ; 
Deut.  viii.  7,  8;  a  proverb,  everywhere,  for 
beauty,  preciousness,  and  fertility  (Gen.  xlix. 
II,  22;  Judg.  ix.  13;  Ps.  Ixxx.  8,  9,  10): 
a  plant,  too,  needing  support,  and  clinging  to 
it. 

the  sides  of  thine  house'\  should  rather  be 
rendered,  "the  innermost  chambers  of  thine 
house,"  and  refer  to  "the  wife,"  not  "the 
vine."  The  words  the  sides,  in  the  original, 
mean,  in  i  S.  xxiv.  3,  "  the  inner  recesses  of 
a  cave;"  Isai.  xiv.  15,  "the  depths  of  the 
pit ;"  Jonah  i.  5,  "the  inner  parts  of  a  ship." 
The  wife  "in  an  inner  chamber"  rules  her 
household,  and  does  not  wander  abroad,  as 
the  wanton  in  Prov.  vii.  12.  The  vine  was 
not  trained  upon  the  "  walls  of  houses,"  but 
in  vineyards,  upon  terraces,  on  the  "  sides  of 
hills,"  Isai.  v.  i;  Matt.  xxi.  ^y.  upon  "sup- 
ports," Ezek.  xix.  11,  12  [see  Note  (i)  at  end 
of  the  psalm],  or  upon  the  ground.  See  the 
modern  usage  in  Dean  Stanley,  'S.  and  P.'  pp. 
162,  413,  414;  Robinson's  'Bibl.  Researches,' 
Vol.  I.  pp.  314,  316,  Vol.  II.  p.  442,  and  'Diet, 
of  Bible,'  p.  1685.  As  the  wife  is  like  the  vine, 
the  children  are  likened  to  olive-plants,  and 
surround  the  table  on  which  is  abundant  food. 
The  olive,  another  glory  of  the  land,  is  a 
proverb,  everywhere,  for  productiveness,  luxu- 
riance, and  fatness:  Judg.  ix.  9;  Jer.  xi.  16; 
Hosea  xiv.  6.  The  similitude  in  the  text  is 
taken  from  a  multitude  of  young  olive-shoots 
clustering  round  the  parent-tree,  as  described 
in  Thomson's  'Land  and  Book,'  p.  57.  See 
the  Note  (2)  below.  The  Prayer-Book  Ver- 
sion by  substituting  "branches"  for  "plants" 
makes  the  idea  of  the  original  less  easy  to 
see.  ^ 

5.  The  Lord  shall  bless  thee  out  of  Zion"] 
The  seat  from  whence  He  showers  do\ni 
blessings  always  upon  His  chosen :  Pss.  iii. 
4,  xiv.  7,  XX.  a,  cxxxiv.  3. 
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Jerusalem  all  the  days  of  thy  lite 


[v.  6-5. 

Zion :  and  thou  shalt  see  the  good  of        6  Yea,  thou  shalt  see  thy  children's 

children,  ^«<^  peace  upon  Israel. 


•  Or. 


and  thou  sbalt  sre']  Lit.  "  and  see,"  i.e.  with 
satisfaction ;  the  imperative  for  the  future,  which 
b  painted  as  in  sight.  The  blessing  which  fol- 
lows a  good  man,  under  the  old  dispensation 
conspicuously,  fells  also  upon  his  country ;  it  is 
blessed  all  the  days  of  his  long  (y.  6)  life.  Length 


of  days,  a  well-known  indication  under  that  old 
covenant,  of  God's  favour,  Exod.  xx.  12,  &c. 
There  is  a  stop  after  "children:" — the  con- 
necting particle  "and"  is  not  in  the  original. 
6.  peace  upon  Israel]  The  blessing  at  the 
end  of  the  song,  as  in  Ps.  cxxv.,  &c. 


NOTES  on  Psalm  cxxviii.  3,. 


(i)  The  conversation  in  John  xv.  i,  a,  3,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  vine  creeping  over  the  walls  of  the  house  in 
which  the  Saviour  was:  but  probably  it  oc- 
curred after  He  left  the  chamber  in  which 
the  supper  was  eaten,  on  Olivet,  in  the  night- 
air.  The  vine  may  have  been  seen  upon  the 
moon-lit  sides  of  Olivet,  or  creeping  round 
the  court  of  the  house  in  which  they  were 


assembled.  See  John  xiv.  31,  "Arise,  let  us 
go  hence."  See  Dean  Stanley's  'S.  and  P.' 
p.  414,  ist  ed. 

(2)  I  S.  xvi.  i-i,  "  And  he  said.  There  re- 
maineth  yet  the  youngest,  and,  behold,  he 
keepeth  the  sheep.  And  Samuel  said  unto 
Jesse,  Send  and  fetch  him :  for  tve  ivill  not  sit 
down  (lit.  surround,  i.e.  the  table)  till  he 
come." 


PSALM  CXXIX. 

1  An  exhortation  to  praise  God  for  saving  Israel 
in  their  great  afflictions,  5  The  haters  of  the 
church  are  cursed, 

A  Song  of  degrees, 

'  A  /r  -^^^  ^  *^"^^  ^^^^  ^^1  afflict- 
J^ V J.    ^^  "^^  iiovn  my  youth,  may- 
Israel  now  say : 

2  Many  a  time  have  they  afflicted 


me  from  my  youth :  yet  they  have  not 
prevailed  against  me. 

3  The  plowers  plowed  upon  my 
back:  they  made  long  their  fur- 
rows. 

4  The  Lord  is  righteous :  he  hath 
cut  asunder  the  cords  of  the  wicked. 

5  Let  them  all  be  confounded  and 
turned  back  that  hate  Zion. 


Psalm  CXXIX. 

The  language  and  contents  of  this  psalm,  and 
the  group  of  psalms  with  which  it  is  connected, 
favour  the  common  opinion  that  it  is  a  com- 
position of  the  early  days  after  return  from 
exile.  The  repetition  of  phrases,  constituting 
a  sort  of  burden,  is  noticeable  in  vv.  i,  2,  and 
8.  The  commencement  calls  to  mind  Ps. 
cxxiv.  I ;  the  number  of  verses  is  the  same ; 
and  not  improbably  the  same  author  wrote 
both  psalms. 

The  Psalmist,  w.  1—4,  refers  with  thankful- 
ness to  the  manj  times  in  days  past  in  which 
God  bad  delivered  His  people  from  destruc- 
tion; and,  w.  s — 8,  anticipates  with  confi- 
dent hope  the  shame  and  confusion  of  His 
enemies  m  time  to  come. 

1.  Manj  a  time,  &c.]  Or,  "Much,"  i.e. 
*»  grievously,"  as  in  the  margin. 

mj  youth"]  The  thraldom  in  Egypt  is  often 
represented  as  the  youth  of  Israel.  See  Isai. 
xlvii.  la,  15  ;  Jer.  li.  a,  iii.  25,  &c.;  Hos.  ii. 
15,  xi.  I,  &c.  The  young  nation  grew  there, 
despite  its  taskftiasters,  till  it  threw  off  the 
yoke,  and  dwelt  apart 


3.  The  ploivers"]  An.  image  precisely  simi- 
lar to  this  does  not  occur  in  Scripture;  one 
somewhat  similar  occurs  Isai.  li.  23.  The 
lashes  inflicted  upon  the  back  of  the  writhing 
slave  by  a  cruel  master  are  compared  to  the 
long  furrows  pierced  in  the  passive  earth  by 
the  share  of  the  plougher.  See  Mic.  iii.  12. 
The  next  vei-se  introduces  a  new  image,  na- 
turally suggested  by  the  last;  the  righteous 
God  has  cut  asunder  the  cords  (Heb. 
"cord")  of  the  wicked,  so  that  the  yoked 
and  wearied  steer  is  released  from  its  toil  (cf. 
Ps.  ii.  3). 

5.  Let  them  all,  &c.]  This  verse  and  the 
next  contain  a  prophecy,  rather  than  a  wish 
or  prayer.  All  the  enemies  of  Zion  will  be 
put  to  shame,  and  driven  back,  i.e.  with 
shame  and  confusion,  from  "their  enterprise" 
against  Zion.  They  shall  be  as  grass  upon  the 
housetops,  that  is  not  gathered  nor  garnered; 
that  stirs  up  no  cry,  in  mower  or  in  passer- 
by, of  joy  and  thankfulness ;  but  perishes  where 
it  grew,  unblessed  and  blasted ;  Isai.  xxxvii. 
a;;  a  K.  xix.  26. 

Zion  is  the  seat  of  Jehovah,  out  of  which 
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6  Let  them  be  as  the  grass  upon  the 
housetops,  which  withereth  afore  it 
groweth  up: 

7  Wherewith  the  mower  filleth  not 
his  hand ;  nor  he  that  bindeth  sheaves 
his  bosom. 

8  Neither  da  they  which  go  by 
say,  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  /'^up- 
on you:  we  bless  you  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord. 


PSALM  CXXX. 

I  The  psalmist  professeth  his  hope  in  prayer^ 
5  and  his  patience  in  hope.  7  He  exhortetk 
Israel  to  hope  in  God, 

A  Song  of  degrees. 

OUT  of  the  depths  have  I  cried 
unto  thee,  O  Lord-. 
2  Lord,  hear  my  voice:  let  thine 
ears  be  attentive  to  the  voice  of  my 
supplications. 


He  sends  always  blessings  upon  His  chosen, 
Ps.  cxxviii.  5.  The  grass  which  sprang  up 
upon  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  in  Palestine, 
having  no  depth  of  earth,  nor  moisture, 
quickly  withered  away.  The  words  afore  it 
groweth  up  are  ambiguous.  Some  interpret, 
"which  withers  before  any  one  draw  a  sword 
and  cut  it  down ;"  the  ambiguous  word  being 
used  in  Judg,  viii.  ao,  and  elsewhere,  in  the 
sense  of  ''•drawing  a  sword  out  of  the  scab- 
bard:" others,  "which  withers  before  any 
one  pluck  it  up,"  and  refer  to  Ruth  iv.  7, 
8,  where  the  word  in  question  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  "drawing  off,"  or  "plucking 
off,"  a  shoe.  This  interpretation  is  favoured 
by  the  LXX.,  Theod.,  and  the  P.  B.  V. 
Others,  after  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  "which 
withers  before  it  put  forth  a  sprout."  This 
interpretation  is  favoured,  by  the  LXX. 
(according  to  a  reading  mentioned  by  Theo- 
doret),  agrees  with  the  Authorized  Version, 
and  gives  a  sense  suited  to  the  context.  The 
renderings,  "which  withereth  before  it  is  cut 
down,"  or  "any  one  cut  it  down,"  or  "be- 
fore it  is  plucked  up,"  or  "any  one  pluck 
it  up,"  seem  too  elliptical  and  harsh,  and  in- 
troduce an  image  which  is  pointless;  while 
that  of  grass  withering  before  it  comes  to 
maturity  and  produces  flower  or  fruit  is 
natural  and  apt. 

Reuss  remarks  that  w.  7,  8  add  nothing 
to  the  sense.  Yet  few  verses  of  Scripture 
are  more  suggestive.  In  contrast  to  the 
withering  and  blasted  grass  upon  the  house- 
tops, they  call  up  to  our  imagination  a  scene 
of  rural  peace  and  prosperous  labour  like 
that  of  Ruth  ii.  5:  a  scene  too,  Ewald 
remarks,  often  suggested  in  this  group  of 
psalms,  and  in  some  sort  characteristic  of  it. 
The  details  of  such  a  scene  are  dwelt  upon 
in  w.  7,  8,  to  exhibit  conspicuously  the  con- 
trast between  the  enemies  of  Israel  and  of 
God  (whose  fate  is  to  perish  suddenly  and 
without  help),  and  His  friends,  who  prosper 
in  all  their  ways,  and  are  cared  for  as  trea- 
sured fruits,  and  blessed  again  and  again, 
and  in  every  way,  by  passers-by  and  lookers 
on,  as  the  beloved  of  God.  In  Ruth  ii.  4 
Boaz  says  to  the  reapers,  The  Lord  be  ivith 
you,  and  the  reapers  answer,  The  Lord  bless 


thee^  but  in  these  verses  the  passers-by  bless 
twice  in  varied  phrase. 

Psalm  CXXX. 

This  psalm  is  a  manifest  example  of  a  "  Psalm 
of  Steps  or  Ascents:"  see  p.  455.  From  the 
depths  of  woe  the  Psalmist  ascends,  step  after 
step,  to  absolute  trust  in  God,  and  security 
of  redemption.  The  iteration  of  phrases,  'w. 
5, 6,  is  also  characteristic  of  this  psalm ;  which 
in  many  respects  reminds  us  of  Ps.  Ixxxvi. 

It  may  have  been  used  at  the  general  con- 
fession for  national  transgression  described 
in  Ezra  ix.  5,  10:  but  its  passionate  earnest- 
ness and  concentration  of  sorrow  rather  sug- 
gest individual  sin,  and  (v.  i)  present  suf- 
fering, as  its  first  occasion :  on  which  suppo- 
sition the  sufferer,  in  <t;.  7,  reads  the  lesson  of 
his  own  experience  to  his  beloved  people. 

The  Psalmist  says  nothing  of  the  severity 
of  his  chastisement,  nor  hints  .that  it  is  unde- 
served; nay,  he  assumes  that  it  is  deserved; 
and  still  sharper  punishment,  if  God  should 
be  extreme  in  marking  what  is  amiss. 

The  words,  let  thine  ears  be  attentive,  in 
*u.  2,  occur  in  a  Chro.  vi.  40,  vii.  15 ;  and  the 
word  rendered  "forgiveness,"  v.  4,  only  in 
Dan.  ix.  9  and  Neh.  ix.  17.  These  expressions 
point  to  a  late  date;  earlier,  however,  than 
Chronicles. 

Luther,  in  sharp  pain  of  body  and  peril  of 
life,  consoled  his  spirit  by  reciting  again  and 
again  this  sixth  penitential  psalm,  which  he 
has  freely  imitated  in  his  well-known  hymn, 
"  Aus  tiefer  Noth,"  &c.  The  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  forgiveness,  through  mere  mercy, 
of  sin,  and  of  redemption  through  Christ's 
merits,  lies  so  near  the  surface  of  this  psalm 
that,  we  may  say,  the  most  careless  may  see 
it.  The  passionate  earnestness  of  the  psalm  is 
enhanced  by  the  repetition  eight  times  in  it  of 
the  Divine  Name. 

1.  Out  of  the  depths']  That  is,  of  misery 
and  sorrow,  the  fruit  of  sin.  The  fuller  ex- 
pression -of  deep  (waters  occurs  Ps.  Ixix.  a, 
14 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  34 ;  see  too  Pss.  xlii.  7, 
Ixxxviii.  7. 

2.  Lord]      Heb.    Adonai,    "Sovereign 

Lord." 

21—2 
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3  If  thou,  Lord,  shouldest  mark 
iniquities,  O  Lord,  who  shall  stand  ? 

4  But  there  is  forgiveness  with  thee, 
that  thou  mayest  be  feared. 

5  I  wait  for  the  Lord,  my  soul 
doth  wait,  and  in  his  word  do  I  hope. 

6  My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord 
JO^  more  than  they  that  watch  for  the 
n>atck  UH-  moming:  ^  I  say^  more  than  they  that 
JJjSJ^^;  watch  for  the  morning. 


7  Let  Israel  hope  In  the  Lord  :  for 
with  the  Lord  there  is  mercy,  and 
with  him  is  plenteous  redemption. 

8  And  he  shall  redeem  Israel  from 
all  his  iniquities. 

PSALM  CXXXI. 

I  David,  professing  his  hjimilify^  3  exliortcth 
Israel  to  hope  in  God. 

:K  Song  of  degrees  of  David. 


3.  mark  iniqtiities\  That  'is,  "  notice  cu- 
riously and  recollect  iniquities."  See  Job 
x.  14,  xiv.  16, 17;  Ps.  xc.  8. 

<who  shall  standf\  "Who  shall  stand,  and 
endure  Thy  Presence?"  The  full  expres- 
sion occurs  Ps.  Ixxvl.  7.  The  image  seems, 
in  the  first  instance,  drawn  from  a  flight  in 
battle  before  a  too  powerful  foe.  Comp. 
Amos  ii.  15 ;  Nahum  i.  6 ;  Mai.  iii.  a. 

4.  But  there  is  forgiveness  (with  thee,  &c.] 
Rather,  "  For  with  Thee  is  forgiveness,"  &c. 
A  sentence  is  understood:  "  Away  with 
such  dark  anticipation:  for  Thy  property 
is  mercy." 

that  thou  mayest  he  feared]  That  is,  with 
a  holy  and  reverent  fear  which  attracts 
and  persuades:  far  different  from  a  haughty 
confidence,  which  has  never  known  anxiety: 
different  too  from  abject  terror,  akin  to  aliena- 
tion and  aversion,  which  casts  aside  hope, 
and  inclines  to  despair,  rebellion,  and  hatred. 
See  Jer.  xxxiii.  9 ;  Rom.  ii.  4, 

5.  his  word]  That  is,  *'  word  of  promise." 
See  Pss.  cxix.  74,  81,  8a :  also  Job  xxxii. 
II.  *' There  are  some,"  says  Luther,  "who 
instead  of  waiting  for  God,  His  time,  His 
way.  His  help,  take  upon  themselves  to  decide 
for  Him,  how,  when,  and  in  what  degree. 
He  shall  aid.  This  is  not  to  wait  for  Him; 
it  is  to  make  God  wait  upon  them,  and  aid 
them  as  they  define  the  way." 

in  his  word  do  I  hope,  &c.]  Or,  *'  For  His 
word  do  I  look  eamcstly."    Aq.  €Kapad^ 

6.  Mj  soul  waiteth,  &c.]  The  literal 
rendering  is.  My  soul  to  Jehovah;  that 
is,  "My  soul  is  wholly  Jehovah's."  See  Pss. 
cxxiii.  a,cxliii.6.  "I  look  to  Him  alone;  with 
confidence  the  same,  but  desire  far  deeper, 
than  that  with  which  watchers  wait  for  the 
morning ;  wait  for  the  cheerful  moming  after 
the  dark  hours  of  night."  The  priests  and 
Le>ite8  watching  in  the  temple  (Ps.  cxxxiv. 
i),  and  waiting  for  the  moming,  may  be 
meant:  so  the  Talmud  and  Chaldee  inter- 
preter. But  rather  any  watchers  are  meant 
(Ps.  cxxvii.  i)  who  wait  for  the  morning- 
light  after  sleepless  watchings:  see  Deut.  xxviii. 
67.    The  repetition  of  significant  words  (as 


noted  above) -is  characteristic  of  this  psalm, 
and  also  expresses  the  length  and  weariness 
of  watching.  See  Isai.  xxi.  11. 

7.  Let  Israel  hope,  &c.]  The  P.  B.  V.  is 
more  correct,  "  O  Israel,  trust  in  the  Lord," 
&c.  The  cry  of  distress  is  changed  into  a 
declaration  of  trust,  "Jehovah  is  merciful: 
therefore  His  power  to  save  sis  great  as  His 
will;  and  He  will  save  from -sin  and  death." 
The  original  word  does  not  mean  simply 
"mercy,"  but  "the  mercy;"  that  is,  "the 
mercy  to  Him  peculiar."  Kay  quotes  the 
words  of  the  Communion-Service,  "  Thy  pro- 
perty is  always  to  have  mercy:"  so  in  v.  4, 
not  simply  "  forgiveness,"  but  "the  forgive- 
ness for  which  Thou  art  known  and  feared  " 
is  expressed. 

B.     he  shall  redeem^  &c.]  he  emphatic. 

Psalm  CXXXL 

The  inscription  assigns  the  psalm  to  David ; 
and  the  spirit,  manner  and  contents  of  its 
earlier  verses  confirm  the  title.  The  incident 
mentioned  in  a  S.  vi.  aa  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  given  occasion  to  the  psalm:  but 
other  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  king  are  fully 
as  apposite. 

Greatness  of  soul  and  a  true  humility 
characterized  David  in  obscurity  and  upon 
the  throne.  He  sought  not  the  kingdom  till 
God  ordained  him  to  it.  He  bore  the  perse- 
cutions of  Saul  with  patience,  and  avenged 
his  death  and  that  of  Ishbosheth.  He  allowed 
Shimei  to  curse.  A  psalm  upon  humility  and 
practical  trust  in  God,  and  a  faithful  waiting 
upon  Him,  would  come  with  special  force 
from  David.  It  may  be  said  of  this  psalm,  as 
of  almost  every  other,  that  its  conciseness, 
rapidity  and  earnestness,  assure  us  that  it 
was  written  upon  some  occasion  that  natu- 
rally called  it  forth.  Hupfeld,  Ewald,  De 
Wette,  Dclitzsch,  and  many  others,  consider 
it  of  the  date  of  the  exile,  and  attributed 
to  David  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to 
Pss.  xviii.,  ci.  The  omission  of  the  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Septuagint  Version  seems  the 
principal  argument  for  doubting  the  author- 
ship.   The  place  of  the  psalm  in  the  psalter 
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LORD,  my  heart  is  not  haughty, 
_^  nor  mine  eyes  lofty:  neither  do 
Heb.  I  t  exercise  myself  in  great  matters,  or 
Heb.  in  things  too  ^high  for  me. 
wmier-  ^  Surely  I  have  behaved  and  quieted 
Heb.  ^myself,  as  a  child  that  is  weaned  of 
his  mother:  my  soul  is  even  as  a 
weaned  child.. 


ny  soul. 


3  Let   Israel   hope  in   the   Lord 
tfrom  henceforth  and  for  ever.  tHeb. 

from  now. 

PSALM  CXXXIL 

I  David  in  his  prayer  commendeih  unto  God  the 
religions  care  he  had  for  the  ark.  8  His 
prayer  at  the  removing  of  the  ark,  1 1  ivith  a 
repetition  of  Gods  promises. 

A  Song  of  degrees. 


may  be  simply  owing  to  its  use  in  .the  services 
of  the  latter  temple. 

The  reference  to  the  days  of  the  Mkccabees'- 
(i  Mace,  xiv.)  by  Hitzig  is  supported  by  no 
argument  of  much  weight, 

1.  Lord,  my  heart,  &c.]  The  seat  of 
pride  is  the  heart:  it  is  exhibited  in  look,  or 
eye  (a  similar  expression  Pss.  xviii.  27,  ci.  5), 
or  in  action. .  TJie  lofty  matters  in  which  the 
Psalmist  does  not  love,  and  has  not  loved, 
to  exercise  himself  ("to  walk,"  marg.),  that 
is,  to  meditate  incessantly  (Ps.  i.  2),  are,  per- 
haps, the  ways-of  God,  which  are  wonderful 
(Ps.  cxxxix.  6 ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  3),  and  too  high 
for  him ;  the  scheme  of  redemption ;  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  wicked,  and  similar  mysteries. 
The  word  rendered  high  would  seem  to  mean 
"hard"  or  "wonderful."  Gen.  xviii.  14; 
Deut.  XXX.  II;  Job  xlii.  3. 

2.  Surely  I  have  behaved... myself  &c.] 
Lit.  "  If  I  have  not  behaved  and  quieted  my 
spirit,"  &c.  The  full  expression  may  be  ga- 
thered from  Ruth  i.  17  (orig.),  "If  I  have 
not  done  so  and  so,  may  the  Lord  do  so  and 
so,"  &c.  See  also  Isai.  v.  9  (orig.) ;  Job  xvii. . 
2  (orig.).  The  import  is,  as  in  our  Version, 
"Surely,  instead  of  exercising  myself  in  too 
high  matters,  I  have  behaved  and .  quieted 
myself,"  &c.  The  rendering  behaved  seems - 
put  for  "restrained"  or  "disciplined:"  the 
original  word  is  metaphorical,  and  suggests- 
the  image  of  a  "  ploughman  levelling  the  fur- 
rows," see  Isai.  xxviii.  25,  or,  it  may  be,  of' 
the  waves  of  the  sea  levelling  after  a  storm. 
The  image  next  introduced,  quieted  (that  is, 
"stilled,"  or  "calmed"),  is  that  of  silence 
and  peace,  as  of  the  sea,'  after  tumult,  coupled 
with  an  idea  of  "waiting;"  see  Ps.  Ixii.  i; 
Lam.  iii.  26.  The  following  words  introduce 
a  still  new  image — as  a  child  that  is  ^weaned 
of  his  mother,  or,  rather,  "as  a  child  that  is 
weaned  by,  near,  or  upon,  its  mother."  The 
spirit  of  the  Psalmist  is  still,  as-the  weaned 
child  is  tranquil  on  its  mother's  ^breast :  irre- 
gular desires,  ambitious  longings,^  appetite  for 
knowledge  too  high  for  him,  haver  all  given  > 
place  to  "rest  in  God,"  the  hope  of  the  singer. 
The  next  versicle,  my  soul  is  even  as  a  nveaned ' 
child,  does  not  repeat  the  image  above-men- 
tioned. Rather  the  soul  of  the  Psalmist  is 
itself  styled  now  "the  weaned  child ;"  "even 
so,  stilled  and  quieted,  is  the  weaned  child 
within  me,  or  upon  me,  my  soul." 


3.  Let  Israel,  &c.]  Rather,  "O  Israel, 
hope,"_&c.  "The  Psalmist,"  says  Ewald, 
"describes  a  contentment,  resignation,  and  de- 
votion to  the  divine  will,  the  most  absolute, 
after  lengthened  struggles  and  temptations. 
The  storm  of  passion  has  been  allayed,  all 
proud  longings  and  vain  expectations  have 
been  curbed.  As  a  child  at  rest  the  poet 
<ivaits  the  future  which  is  before  him,  with 
joyous  confidence  in  its  revelations,  and  faith- 
ful encouragement  to  his  people  to  wait  with 
him.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
sketch  in  the  psalm  of  a  neau  birth  to  a  neiv 
life :  nothing  more  striking  than  its  guarantee 
of  a  better  future  which  the  anticipated  new 
birth  holds  out :  nothing  more  suggestive  of 
the  noblest  promise  than  the  renunciation  of 
all  selfish  personal  aims, .  and  resolution  of 
them  into  a  prayer  for  the  nation's  weal." 
The  short  lovely  song  is  as  a  bud  in  spring 
which  waits  for  the  light  to  display  its 
beauty  and  spread  abroad  its  sweetness.  The 
light  of  Christianity  and,  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity has  now  shone  upon  it,  warmed  it, 
and  discovered  its  closely  packed  excellencies, 
and  hidden  significances,  which  David  who 
sang,  and  Israel  who  listened,,  may  not  have 
apprehended. . 

Pjsalm  CXXXII.. 
A  prayer  to  Jehovah  for  the  continuance 
of  David's  line.  Fv.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5  describe 
David's  labour  and  anxiety  in  making  pre- 
paration for  building  "  a  house  for  Jehovah:" 
V.  6  introduces,  as  it  would  seem,  the  people 
singing  some  of  the  localities  (see  below) 
in  which  the  Ark  of  God  was  heard  of 
or  seen  in  ancient  days  and  before  its  settle- 
ment on  Mount  Zion,  and  men's  uncertainties 
about  it:  v.  'j  expresses  the  joy  and  satis- 
faction of  all  men  at  the  opportunity  afforded 
of  praising  Jehovah  in  His  new  abode:  v.  8 
is  the  address  to  Him,  and  prayer,  that  He 
would  take  up  His  rest,  and  abide  with  His 
people:  w.  9,  10,  contain  special  prayers 
for  happiness  arid  peace  to  priests  and  people, 
through  Jehovah  abiding  close  to  them ;  fol- 
lowed, mvv.  lis  1^1  I3»  by  a  reference,  m 
connection  with  such  prayers,  to  the  pro- 
mise made  to  David  andi  his  seed,  in  case  of 
obedience:  in  vv.  14—18,  Jehovah  replies  to 
all  the  above  entreaties  and  references;  pro- 
claims His  love  for  Zion,  and  determination 
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10RD,  remember   David,  and  all 
_^  his  afflictions : 

1  How  he  sware  unto  the  Lord, 
and  vowed  unto  the  mighty  God  of 
Jacob ; 

3  Surely  I  will  not  come  into  the 
tabernacle  of  my  house,  nor  go  up  in- 
to my  bed ; 


4  I  will  not  give  sleep  to  mine  eyes, 
or  slumber  to  mine  eyelids, 

5  Until  I  find  out  a  place  for  the 
Lord,  *an  habitation  for  the  mightv^^^^- 
Lroa  or  J  acob.  nons. 

6  Lo,  we  heard  of  it  at  Ephratah : 
we  found  it  in  the  fields  of  the 
wood. 


to  rest  in  it  for  ever;  to  bless  it  and  its  in- 
habitants, always,  with  choicest  blessings;  and 
to  raise  up  a  horn  to  His  anointed,  for  the 
confusion  of  His  enemies,  and  His  own  per- 
petual reno^^^l. 

The  characteristics  of  "  Psalms  of  Degrees" 
are  not  seen  in  this  psalm:  its  length,  too, 
discriminates  it  from  the  rest  of  the  group 
in  which  it  is;  and  the  ordinary  parallelism  of 
Hebrew  poetry  is  noticeable  in  it,  w.  i,  a,  3, 
4,  &c.  In  'w.  2,  5,  9,  10,  13, 14,  a  repetition 
of  significant  phrases  reminds  of  Gesenius' 
view,  p.  455. 

There  is  a  manifest  resemblance  in  style,  dic- 
tion and  matter  between  the  ps.  and  Ps.  Ixxii. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  assign  any  time  at 
which  it  was  probably  written.  A  consider- 
able portion,  'vv,  1 — 8,  13,  14,  K)f  it  suits 
the  great  occasion  of  the  settlement  of  the 
ark  on  Mount  Zion;  but  the  absence  of  a 
title  ascribing  the  psalm  to  David,  the  men- 
tion of  him  in  "ui;.  10,  17,  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  psalm  in  a  collection  of  later  psalms, 
are  against  the  supposition  that  he  was  the 
author.  So  too  the  absence  of  a  title  ascrib- 
ing the  psalm  to  Solomon,  and  its  place  in  the 
book  of  Psalms,  are  against  the  opinion  (of 
Tholuck,  De  Wette,  and  others)  that  Solo- 
mon was  the  author.  A  favourite  notion  is 
that  it  was  written  after  the  exile:  and  that 
the  anointed  mentioned  in  o'l;.  10,  17,  is  Ze- 
rubbabcl,  or  Simon  the  Maccabee,  or  other  late 
king  or  priest  The  interest,  spirit,  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  psalm  are  greatly  sacrificed  by 
this  supposition.  The  first  verses  describing 
David's  labour  and  care  in  reference  to  Jeho- 
vah's first  resting-place  become  in  comparison 
pointless:  the  details  respecting  the  ark  (yv. 
6—8),  which  did  not  survive  the  captivity, 
become  uninteresting.  The  building  of  the 
first  temple  is  not  (probably)  mentioned; 
and  the  allusions  in  nrv.  11,  i a,  15,  18.  to  the 
line  of  David,  and  Jehovah's  promised  bless- 
ings, uttered  in  a  free,  joyous,  spirit,  scarcely 
suit  the  nation's  decline. 

Possibly  the  psalm  may  be  composed,  as 
Ps.  Ixviii.,  of  various  ancient  fragments  of 
David  and  others,  with  additions  of  later 
date.  The  additions,  now,  it  may  be  im- 
pK)ssible  to  discriminate  from  the  older  por- 
tions. The  great  obscurity  of  the  psalm  and 
its  abruptness  favour  this  supposition :  see  w. 


I,  6,  8,  &c.  The  early  part  may  have  been 
written  for  the  great  event  of  David's  life: 
see  Dean  Stanley,  'Jewish  Church,'  Vol.  11. 
p.  85 :  'w.  13,  14  can  scarcely  have  been 
written  for  any  other  occasion.  Solomon  may 
have  used  the  psalm  upon  a  still  greater  oc- 
casion :  in  fact,  w.  8,  9,  with  slight  change, 
occur  a  Chro.  vi.  41,  42,  in  Solomon's 
prayer.  The  inestimable  fragments  may  have 
been  used  in  the  temple  service  without 
alteration  ^t  later  opportunities,  and  words 
added,  which  give  the  whole  a  character  suited 
to  a  later  age. 

The  ark  was  some  time  at  Mizpeh,  Judg.  xx. 
I ;  some  time  at  Shiloh,  i  S.  iv.  3 ;  for  twenty 
years  at  Kirjath-jearim,  i  S.  vii.  2;  three 
months  in  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  a  S.  vi.  11. 

The  words  of  the  psalm  do  not  decide 
absolutely  the  question  whether  the  vow,  v.  2, 
refers  to  the  building  of  the  temple,  or  to  the 
building  of  a  permanent,  instead  of  a  tempo- 
rary, abode  for  the  ark:  see  Ps.  Ixxviii.  67, 
&c.  In  the  days  of  Saul  men  troubled  not 
themselves  about  it;  i  Chro.  xiii.  3. 

1,  2.  Lord,,  remember  Daiud,  &c.]  Ra- 
ther, Rememljer,  0  Lord,  to  David,  &c. 
*'To  David,"  i.e.  in  order  to  a  divine  recom- 
pense. We  read,  in  i  Chro.  xxii.  14,  of 
David's  trouble,,  i.e.  painful  anxiety  and  af- 
fliction (Isai.  liii.  4;  Ps.  cxix.  71),  in  making 
preparation  for  building  a  permanent  House 
for  Jehovah.  The  vow  need  not  be  interpret- 
ed literally,  nor  its  terms,  to  which  the  LXX. 
add,  pressed:  it  describes  the  king's  fixed 
determination  to  execute  the  work  without 
stint  of  labour  and  price.  According  to  the 
Word  of  Nathan,  2  S.  vii.  2,  3,  &c.,  Jehovah 
Himself  interfered  to  delay  the  execution. 

3.  Surely"]  In  the  original  the  same  form 
of  expression  as  in  the  preceding  psalm,  1;.  2. 

the  tabernacle  of  my  house"]  Or,  "the  taber- 
nacle or  tent  which  is  my  house,"  a  poetical 
periphrasis  for  "my  house." 

into  my  bed]  Or,  more  precisely,  "into 
the  bed  (which  is)  my  couch,"  i.e.  of  rest. 
See  a  similar  expression.  Gen.  xlix.  4. 

5.  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob]  Or,  "the 
mighty  (One)  of  Jacob."  See  the  original 
phrase,  Gen.  xlix.  24;  also  Isai.  i.  24,  xlix.  26, 
&c. 

6.  Zo,  <we  heard  of  it,  &c.]    Lit.  "  We 
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7  We  will  go  into  his  tabernacles : 
we  will  worship  at  his  footstool. 

Numb.        8  '^ Arise,  O  Lord,  into  thy  rest; 

Chron.  6.  thou,  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength. 

^'  9  Let  thy  priests  be  clothed  with 

righteousness  3  and  let  thy  saints  shout 
for  joy. 

I  o  For  thy  servant  David's  sake  turn 

2  Sam.  7.  not  away  the  face  of  thine  anointed. 

Kin.  8.        II  The  Lord  hath  sworn  in  truth 

Chron.  6.  ^"^°  David  J  he  will  not  turn  from  it ; 

5-      '  *  ^Of  the  fruit  of  ^thy  body  will  1  set 

Lets  2. 30.  upon  thy  throne. 

fyMiy.        12  If  thy  children  will  keep  my 


covenant  and  my  testimony  that  I  shall 
teach  them,  their  children  shall  also 
sit  upon  thy  throne  for  evermore. 

1 3  For  the  Lord  hath  chosen  Zion ; 
he  hath  desired  it  for  his  habitation. 

14  This  is  my  rest  for  ever:  here 
will  I  dwell ;  for  I  have  desired  it. 

15  I  will  "abundantly  bless  her  pro-  » Or, 
vision:   I  will  satisfy  her  poor  with  ^"''^^'^' 
bread. 

1 6  I  will  also  clothe  her  priests  with 
salvation:  and  her  saints  shall  shout 
aloud  for  joy. 

17  ^  There  will  I  make  the  horn  of  ^^"^"^  '• 


heard  of  it,  i.e.  the  ark  (implied,  but  not  ex- 
pressed, in  'V.  5),  in  Ephratah;  we  found  it  in 
the  fields  of  the  forest."  The  words,  it  may 
be,  of  the  people:  Ephratah,  or  Ephrath,  is  a 
well-known  title  of  Bethlehem  (Gen.  xxxv.  19 ; 
Ruth  iv.  11;  Mic.  v.  2);  but  we  have  no 
authority  for  saying  that  the  ark  was  at  Beth- 
lehem. Some  imagine  the  Words  of  w.  6,  7 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  words  of  David 
which  precede:  "Lot  we  heard  of  it,  i.e. 
the  ark,  in  our  tender  infancy  at  Ephratah 
or  Bethlehem,  and  found  it  in  the  fields  of 
the  wood,  i.e.  at  Kirjath-jearim."  But  the 
words,  ^e  heard  of  it  at  Ephratah.,  cati  scarcely 
mean  anything  but  "we  heard  of  it  (as  being) 
at  Ephratah."  It  must  be  confessed  that  no 
interpretation  of  the  place  is  satisfactory:  the 
allusion  may  be  to  an  incident  not  recorded. 

7.  his  tabernacles']  Lit.  "  His  habitations,^' 
as  in  the  marg.,  i.  e.  upon  Mount  Zion ;  see 

'V.S- 
his foots toor]  i.v.  the  ark  dwelling  within 
His  tabernacle.  See  Ps.  xcix.  5 ;  i  Chra 
xxviii.  2.  Jehovah  dwells  (Ps.  Ixxx.  i)  above 
or  upon  the  cherubim :  the  ark  is  under  His 
feet. 

8.  y^rise,  O  Lord,  &c.]  A  similar  cry 
was  raised  in  the  wilderness  when  the  ark 
was  moved  each  morning  from  its  rest  at 
night.  Num.  x.  25,  36  ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  i.  The 
Ark  of  God  is  only  mentioned  here  by  name 
in  the  psalms.    See  a  Chro.  vi.  41. 

9.  Let  thy  priests,  &c.]  «  Let  Thy  priests 
be  clad  in  fitting  attire  (see  Lev.  vi.  10), 
figuring  the  inner,  still  more  glorious,  attire, 
which  they  should  wear,  of  holiness  and 
obedience  to  Him  Whom  they  serve;"  Job 
xxix.  14;  Isai.  Ixi.  10;  Rev.  xix.  8.  j^kJ 
let  Thy  saints,  i.  e.  Thy  chosen  people  gene- 
rally, "shout  for  joy  at  the  majestic  prospect 
before  all." 

10.  For  thy  servant  DavicPs  sake,  &c.] 
A  disappointed  suppliant  turns  away  his  face, 
and  retires  disconsolate.    So  "to  turn  away 


the  face"  is  "to  reject  the  prayer"  of  a 
petitioner.  See  i  K.  ii.  16,  17,  ao(Heb.); 
a  K.  xviii.  24.  The  anointed  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  suppliant,  theocratic  king,  who  speaks  in 
the  psalm.  The  prayer  is,  that  God  would 
abide  always  with  His  people,  and  grant  the 
blessings  which  follow  in  His  train,  w.  9, 

10,  &G. 

11.  The  Lord  hath  sivofn,  &c.]  In  the 
prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  i  K. 
viii.  ^5  (see  the  promise  a  S.  vii.  iz — 16), 
Jehovah  is  similarly  reminded  of  His  promise 
to  David's  line.  The  more  accurate  render- 
ing of  the  verse  would  be,  "  The  Lord  hath 
sworn  to  David:  it  is  truth:  He  will  not 
swerve,"  &c.  The  intense  earnestness  and 
solemnity  of  the  words  suggest  the  opinion 
that  they  were  written  whilst  the  line  of 
David  was  upon  the  throne:  and  not  at  a 
later  time  when  hope  was  faint  or  extinct.  See 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  3,  4. 

13.  For  the  Lord,  &c.]  Tholuck  supposes 
these  words  to  refer  to  the  settlement  of  the 
ark  by  Solomon  in  its  final  resting-place; 
and  suggests  that  Zion  may  mean  the  hill  of 
Zion  including  Mount  Moriah,  upon  which 
the  temple  was  built.  But  rather  (Moll,  &c.), 
Zion  seems  used  here  (as  often  in  the  later 
pss.)  for  the  city  of  Jerusalem;  as  the  verses 
following  describe  the  blessings  to  descend 
upon  its  king  and  people  through  the  choice 
of  it  by  Jehovah  as  His  rest  for  ever.  The 
abundance,  1;.  15,  overflows  to  the  poor:  the 
salvation,  i.e.  health,  prosperity,  and^  divine 
endowments,  of  the  priests,  overflows  in  hap- 
piness to  the  whole  people.  In  v.  9,  the 
prayer  is,  that  "the  priests  be  clothed  with 
righteousness."  In  the  word  (vv.  14—16) 
of  Jehovah  in  reply,  the  blessing  is  promised 
but  in  altered  phrase. 

17.  There  will  I  make,  &c.]  Or,  "  There 
will  I  make  a  horn  to  branch  forth  to,  or 
for,  David."  A  horn,  the  symbol  of  dominion 
(Ps.  cxii.  9;  Jer.  xlviii.   aj;    Mic.  iv.   13; 
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I  Or. 

€>xtuUe. 


David   to   bud:    I   have   ordained    a 
•lamp  for  mine  anointed. 

18  His  enemies  will  I  clothe  with 
shame:  but  upon  himself  shall  his 
crown  flourish. 

PSALM  CXXXIIL 

Tht  benefit  of  the  communion  of  saints, 
A  Song  of  degrees  of  David. 


BEHOLD,  how  good  and  how 
pleasant    it  is  for  brethren    to 
dwell  *  together  in  unity  !  *  ^eb. 

T      .°  ^•^  1  ^  .  .  even  to. 

1  it  IS  like  the  precious  ointment  sether. 
upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon 
the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard:   that 
went  down,  to-  the  skirts  of  his  gar- 
ments; 

3  As  the  dfew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the 


Ezek.  xxix.  ar,  &c.).  The  image  is^  taken 
from  the  notion  of  a  powerful  animal  with 
one  horn ;  or  from  the  custom  in  eastern  coun- 
tries of  wearing  a  horn  upon  the  ornaments 
of  the  head.  See  Burdefs  'Oriental  Cus- 
toms,' Vol.  I.  pp.  118,  120,  also  note,  Ps. 
xcii.  10.  The  image  in  Deut  xxxiii.  17,  and 
I  K.  xxii.  II,  is  different:  it  is  borrowed 
from  bulls  or  buffaloes  that  strike  or  push 
with  their  horns.  The  image  again  in  Job 
xvi.  15  is  different :  bom  is  there  used  simply 
for  "  head."  David,  in  tliis  place,  is  put  for 
his  line, 

A  lamp  shining  and  giving  light  to  a  house- 
hold is  a  common  symbol  of  prosperity  and 
glory  (2  S.  xxi.  17;  i  K.  xi.  36,  xv.  4 ;  Ps.  xviii. 
a8).  Similar  images  occur  in  Ezek.  xxix.  ai ; 
Jer.  xxiii.  5,  xxxiii.  15;  Zech.  iii.  8,  vi.  12. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Messiah,  the  Branch 
of  Jehovah  and  of  Righteousness,  the  Horn 
of  Salvation,  the  Lamp  of  Jehovah,  on  Whose 
Head  a  crown  perpetual  flourishes,  is  pointed 
at,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  in  all  the 
passages  just  quoted;  and  so  the  Jews  them- 
selves explain.  One  of  their  daily  prayers  is,. 
"Soon  may  the  Branch,  the  Root  of  David, 
spring  up,  and  His  Horn  be  excellent,^'  &c. 

Psalm  CXXXIII. 

Some  doubt  is  thrown  upon  the  authority 
of  the  inscription,  which  ascribes  this  psalm 
to  David,  by  its  omission  in  the  LXX.,  Chal- 
dec,  and  other  versions,  and  in  some  Hebrew 
MSS.  The  Alexandrian  copy  of  the  LXX., 
however,  retains  it. 

The  inscription  may  mean,  not  that  the 
p^m  was  written  by  David,  but  that  it 
breathes  his  spirit:  or,  that  it  has  reference  to 
him  that  loved  Jonathan  as  a  brother,  and 
lamented  him  when  dead  with  a  brother's 
Borrow. 

The  subject  is  brotherly  love.  Is  the  love 
of  brethren  living  in  one  family  as  brethren, 
intended,  or  the  brotherly  love,  as  it  may  be 
called,  of  citizens  and  countrymen  living  to- 
gether in  one  city  compact  in  unity?  It  is 
best  to  interpret  the  simple,  graphic,  original 
p«alm  according  to  the  obvious  meaning  of 
It!  words,  and  not  to  mix  up  with  the  in- 
terpretation of  it  inferences  and  applications. 
Tbc  piahn  may  have  been  suggested  to  the 


Psalmist  by  the  sight  or  the  tale  of  some* 
family  living  as  described  in  it,  together,  united 
in  affection,  as  by  blood. 

In  w.  a,  3  a  repetition  ofsignificant  words, 
*'that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  the  beard' 
of  Aaron,  and  ran  down  (orig.)  to  the  skirts 
of  his  clothing,"  &c.,  remmds  us  of  the  view 
of  Gesenius,  p.  4.55,  touching  these  Psalms  ■ 
of  Degrees. 

1.  Behold,  how  good,  &c;]  Heb.  "that; 
brethren  should  dwell  also  together."  See., 
marg. 

2.  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment,  &:c.] 
Like  the  "precious  oil  that  is  poured  upon 
the  head  of  Aaron"  (Exod.  xxx.  23 — 2t?)  i  Lev. 
xxi.  10),  flowing  over  his  beard  and  clothing, 
consecrating  the  man  and  his  vestments,  see 
Lev.  viii.  12,  30,  uniting  them  together  as  one 
body,  I  Cor.  xii.  14,  and  filling  all  space 
around  with  a  delightful  fragrance.  Con- 
cord of  brethren,  united  in  one  household 
and  loving  as  brethren,  is  similarly  excellent 
and  precious ;  diffusing  all  around  a  delight- 
ful satisfaction;  and  suggesting,  to  those 
who  witness  it,  a  vision  of  peace  and  love, 
and  of  sympathy  and  brotherhood  ever  ex- 
tending. 

Tvhe  exact  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  is, 
"As  the  precious  oil  (poured)  upon  the 
head,  descending  upon  the  beard  —  upon 
Aaron's  beard — that  descends  (or  is  seen  de- 
scending) also  to  the  edge  of  his  clothing." 
The  edge  of  his  clothing  is  the  upper  edge 
or  border  terminating  the  robe,  and  girdling 
the  neck;  or  perhaps  the  lower  edge  or  rim, 
terminating  the  robe  below  the  waist.  The 
word  employed,  which  means  literally 
"mouth,"  suits  best  the  first  of  these  in- 
terpretations. See  Exod.  xxviii.  32;  Job 
xxx.  18. 

3.  As  the  dew  of  Hermon,  &c.]  Heb. 
"  As  the  dew  of  Hermon  that  falls  down 
upon  the  hills  of  Zion,"  &c.  Concord  again 
is  like  the  dew  of  Hermon,  which  falls, 
gently,  copiously,  imperceptibly,  watering 
the  land  of  promise.  See  Prov.  xix.  12; 
Mic.  V.  7.  The  dew  of  Hermon  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  well-known  copious  dew: 
it  seems  an  exaggeration  that  it  is  described 
as  falling  upon  "the  hills  of  Zion:"  but  the 
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dew  that  descended  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Zion:  for  there  the  Lord 
commanded  the  blessing,  even  life  for 
evermore. 

PSALM    CXXXIV. 

An  exhortation  to  bless  God. 
A .  Song  of  degrees. 

BEHOLD,  bless  ye  the  Lord, 
all  ye  servants  of  the    Lord, 


which  by  night  stand  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord. 

2  Lift  up  your  hands  '/«  the  sane-  "Or, in 
tuary,  and  bless  the  Lord.  10  mess, 

3  The  Lord  that  made  heaven  and 
earth  bless  thee  out  of  Zion. 

PSALM  CXXXV. 

I  An  exhortation  to  praise  God  for  his  mercy y 
^  for  his  po7uer,  8  for  his  judgments.  15  The 
vanity  of  idols,  ig  An  exhortation  to  bless 
God. 


summit  of  Hermon  can  be  seen,  towering 
aloft  and  covered  with  snow,  to  the  borders 
of  the  Dead  Sea;  and  the  storm  bursting 
upon  the  summit  of  Hermon,  see  Ps.  xxix., 
is  felt  all  through  the  land  to  the  distant  wil- 
derness.- Some  interpret  "  the  mountains  of 
Zion^'^  as  "mount  Sion  (which  is  Hermon^''' 
Deut..  iv.  48 ;  but  the  spelling  of  the  two 
words  is  different;  the  point  of  the  illustra- 
tion is  lost  if  the  holy  hill  of  Zion  is  not  in- 
troduced; and  the  meaning  is  insipid  if  the 
dew  of  Hermon  simply  falls  upon  the  hills  of 
Hermon.  It  falls  upon  Hermon  first,  upon 
the  valleys  below,  and  upon  every  hill  and 
every  valley  through  the  whole  of  Palestine ; 
and  so  is  an  apt  image  of  "brotherly  love," 
which,  seen  in  a  narrow  circle,  expands  from 
it,  as  waves  from  a  centre,  and  leavens  as 
whole  community  and  an  entire  nation. 

The  A.  v.,  As  the  denv  of  Hermon^  and 
as  the  denx)  that  descended  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Zion,  seems  to  destroy  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  two  images  of  the  oil  and 
dew ;  the  oil  which  descends  upon  the  beard 
and  then  upon  the  garments  of  the  priest, 
and  the  dew  which  descends  upon  the  distant 
hills  of  Zion,  and  connects  them  in  some  sort 
with  the  mountains  from  which  the  dew  pro- 
ceeds. The  mountains  of  Zion  is  an  unusual 
expression.  See  Dean  Stanley's  '  Sin.  and  Pal.' 
p.  396,  note. 

for  there,  &c.]  That  is,  in  Zion,  without  a 
mention  of  which  this  song  of  brotherly  love 
would  be  incomplete. 

Psalm  CXXXIV. 

The  psalm  consists  of  two  parts:  w.  i,  2, 
make  the  first  part,  and  v.  3,  the  second. 
In  the  first  part,  the  Psalmist,  in  the  name  of 
the  community  of  Israel,  incites  the  ser- 
'vants  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  the  Priests  and  Le- 
vites,  ere  they  enter  upon  the  nightly  offices 
of  the  sanctuary,  to  praise  and  bless  Je- 
hovah effectively.  "He  urges  them,"  says 
Calvin,  *'  not  to  stand  idle  in  their  ministry, 
nor  spend  the  night  in  arranging  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  services,  lighting  the  lamps,  and 
preparing  the  sacrifices,  a  work  comparatively 
naught  and  profitless,  but  to  pray  also  in 


spirit,  and  praise  God  from  the  heart." 
In  part  a,  the  choir  of  ministers  so  addressed 
promises  Jehovah's  blessing,  according  to  their 
effectual  prayer,  to  the  whole  people,  and  to 
each  individual  of  it.  Compare  Ps.  cxxxv.  i,  a. 

1.  hy  night  stand,  &c.]  Stand,  i.  e.  minister 
(Deut.  X.  8,  xviii.  7  ;  Prov.  xxii.  29,  &c.)  in 
the  temple.  The  offices  were  performed, 
probably,  by  night  as  well  as  day.  See  Lev. 
viii.  2>5\  I  S.  iii.  3;  i  Chro.  ix.  2>2>\  see 
too  Luke  ii.  37.  The  words  added  here  in 
the  P.  B.  v.,  "even  in  the  courts  of  the 
house  of  our  God,"  are  from  the  LXX. 

2.  Lift  up  your  hands  in  the  sanctuary] 
See  Pss.  V.  7,  xxviii.  2,  xcix.  5,  cxxxviii.  2. 
Pray  to  Jehovah,  with  faces  turned,  and 
hands  lifted,  towards  the  sanctuary. 

3.  The  Lord  that  made,  &c.]  "  Jehovah 
Who  made  heaven  and  earth  (Pss.  cxxi.  2, 
cxxiv.  8)  shall  send  from  Zion,  in  which 
He  abides  (Ps.  cxxviii.  5),  the  choicest  blessings 
upon  His  people."  "  The  Lord  bless  thee," 
or  "shall  bless  thee,"  is  the  ordinary  form 
of  priestly  blessing  (see  Num.  vi.  24),  ad- 
dressed to  each  individual  of  a  community  or 
congregation. 

Some  expositors  (Hupfeld,  &c.)  reject  the 
notion  of  two  speakers,  'w.  i,  2,  and  3,  and 
conceive  the  Psalmist  alone  to  speak;  in  'w. 
I,  2,  urging  the  ministers  of  the  temple 
to  alacrity  in  their  worship;  and,  in  'v.  3, 
promising  Jehovah's  blessing  as  attendant 
upon  it.  On  this  supposition  it  is  hard  to 
explain  the  change  of  expression  (orig.)  in  'vv. 
1,2,  and  3  :  but  it  must  needs  be  a  matter  of 
conjecture  who  the  speakers  are. 

The  burden  of  this  short  song,  which  is 
blessing  thrice  repeated,  reminds  us  finally  of 
Gesenius's  doctrine  touching  the  Psalms  of 
Degrees,  p.  455- 

PSALM  CXXXV. 

A  Hallelujah  Psalm  (v.  i),  for  Temple 
Service.  There  is  a  correspondence,  between 
this  psalm  and  the  last,  as  between  a  painting 
and  its  rough  sketch.  It  invites  the  Priests 
and  Levites  who  minister  in  the  House  of 
Jehovah  to  sing  His  praises  and  wonderful 
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[v.  I II. 


PRAISE  ye  the  Lord.     Praise  ye 
the  name  of  the  Lord;  praise 
bim^  O  ye  servants  of  the  Lord. 

2  Ye  that  stand  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of 
our  God, 

3  Praise  the  Lord  ;  for  the  Lord 
is  good:  sing  praises  unto  his  name; 
for  //  is  pleasant. 

4  For  the  Lord  hath  chosen  Jacob 
unto  himself,  and  Israel  for  his  pecu- 
liar treasure. 

5  For  I  know  that  the  Lord  is 


great, 
gods. 


and  that  our  Lord  is  above  all 


6  Whatsoever  the  Lord  pleased, 
that  did  he  in  heaven,  and  in  earth,  in 
the  seas,  and  all  deep  places. 

7  *»  He  causeth  the  vapours  to  as-  ^  J^r-  ^o- 
cend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth;  he 
maketh   lightnings  for  the  rain;    he 
bringeth  the  wind  out  of  his  treasuries. 

8  ^Who    smote    the   firstborn   of*Exod.i2. 
Egypt,  ^  both  of  man  and  beast.  ?  Heb. 

9  JVho  sent  tokens  and  wonders  in-^X'  """* 
to  the  midst  of  thee,  O  Egypt,  upon  '^^«*^- 
Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  servants. 

10  <^Who  smote  great  nations,  and  '^f^l^^' 
slew  mighty  kings;  26, 34I 35! 

1 1  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  J 


works  in  nature  {in).  6,7),  and  in  deliverances 
of  His  people  {w.  8,  9,  10).  With  His 
wondrous  doings  and  His  power  which  en- 
dures for  ever  (on;.  13,  14),  it  contrasts  the 
might  of  idols  which  see  not,  "hear  not,  do 
not,  are  not  {yv.  15,  16). 

Delitzsch  styles  it  a  mosaic,  made  up  for 
the  most  part  of  pieces  selected  from  other 
realms,  and  from  the  prophetical  writings. 
Pss.  xcvii.  and  xcviii.  are  specimens,  among 
the  psalms,  of  similar  compilations.  Jeremiah's 
prophecies  contain,  similarly,  many  words  of 
ancient  prophecy  inserted  into  the  body  of 
his  instructions.  The  passages  referred  to  in 
this  psalm  are  for  the  most  part  known,  and 
reference  is  made  to  them  as  they  occur. 

The  date  and  author  cannot  be  ascertained: 
but  the  language  in  many  parts  and  its  cha- 
racter, as  above  described,  seem  to  point  to 
a  late  date. 

1.  ye  jenvants,  &c.]  As  in  Ps.  cxxxiv.  i 
these  words  probably  indicate  the  Priests  and 
Levites.  The  Levites  ministered  before  God 
in  His  house  (Deut  x.  8;  i  Chro.  xxiii.  3), 
and  sang  praises  to  Him  continually.  The 
Priests  ministered  day  and  (probably)  night, 
offering  sacrifices,  repeating  prayers,  and 
joining  in  songs  of  praise.  The  mention  of 
eourts  suggests  to  some  the  notion  that  the 
whole  people  are  addressed.  But  the  expres- 
son  teems  only  equivalent  to  **  house  of 
Jehotah;"  Pss.  Uxxiv.3,  xcii.  13,  cxvi.  19,  &c. 

3.  /or  it  is  pkasani\  to  sing  praises 
to  His  name,  as  m  Ps.  cxlvii.  i ;  Prov.  xxii. 
x8:  see  also  Ps.cxxxiii.  i:  or,  rather,  "for  it 
{i.e.  His  name)  is  pleasant  or  lovely;"  see  Ps. 
liv.  6. 

4.  For  the  LokD^  &c.]  The  words  of 
Deut  vii.  6  are  recited. 

5.  For  J  know,  &c.]  Emphatic:  I  know 
from  experience ;  recent  and  decisive  it  may  be: 
see  £x(k1.  iii.  19;  x  S.  xvii.  a 8. 


gods']  Elohim;  gods,  so  called,  of  tlie 
heathen. 

•6.  Whatsoever,  &c.]  Ps.  cxv.  3.  "The 
specification  of  Jehovah's  doings  according  to 
His  pleasure,  in  heaven,  earth,  the  sea,  and  all 
deep  places,"  says  Calvin,  "puts  before  us  in 
a  graphic  manner  His  particular  care  always 
and  everywhere."  In  Ex.  xx.  4,  heaven,  earth, 
and  water  under  the  earth,  are  used  to  describe 
all  creation. 

7.  He  causeth,  &c.]  Jer.  x.  13,  li.  16.  The 
clouds  rising  up  in  the  far  horizon  fraught 
with  abundance  of  rain  (i  K.  xviii.  44)  are 
intended. 

he  maketh  lightnings  for  the  rain]  Or, 
to  bring  forth  rain  (LXX.  currpanas  els 
verbv  eTtoirjacv),  when  nature  is  parched  up 
through  a  long  drought.  Some  render 
"lightnings  with  rain"  (P.  B.V.),  which  is 
(in  comparison)  pointless.  Lightning  is  de- 
scribed as  in  itself  God's  wondrous  work: 
beneficent,  too,  in  clearing  the  air;  and  issuing 
(though  fire  and  water  seem  of  all  things 
most  opposed)  miraculously  in  rain :  see 
Ps.  xxix.  10;  Zech.  x.  i.  The  expression,  ends 
cf  the  earth,  does  n6t  strictly  mean  the 
horizon ;  but,  the  earth  being  a  vast  plain  of 
which  the  ends  are  out  of  the  reach  of  man's 
sight,  God  there  stores  His  clouds  (in  the 
A.  V.  'vaj>ours),  as  He  stores  His  winds  in 
secret  hollow  treasure-houses:  out  of  these 
distant,  secret,  stores  He  summons  clouds 
and  winds  at  His  pleasure:  see  Job  xxxviii. 
42 ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  7.  A  somewhat  similar  figure 
Virg.  'itn.'  II.  25. 

With  vv.  8— I  a  compare  cxxxvi.  10 — az. 

9.  into  the  midst  of  thee,  &c.]  Ps.  cxvi.  19. 
Pharaoh  and  his  servants,  i.e.  his  ministers 
and  courtiers;  Exod.  v.  ai,  vii.  10. 

10.  Who  smote,  &c.]  Deut.  iv.  38,  vii.  a, 
ix.  I,  &c.  Sihon,  Deut.  ii.  30;  Num.  xxi. 
ai — a3.    Sihon  and  Og  are  mentioned  as  the 
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Og  king  of  Bashan,  and  all  the  king- 
doms of  Canaan : 
rf  Josh.  12.       12  <^And   gave  their  land  for  an 
'■  heritage,  an  heritage  unto  Israel  his 

people. 

13  Thy  name,  O  Lord,  endureth 
for  ever;  and  thy  memorial,  O  Lord, 
throughout  all  generations. 

14  For  the  Lord  will  judge  his 
people,  and  he  will  repent  himself  con- 
cerning his  servants. 

15  ^The  idols  of  the  heathen  are 
silver  and  gold,  the  work  of  men's 
hands. 

16  They  have  mouths,  but  they 
speak  not;  eyes  have  they,  but  they 
see  not ; 

1 7'  They  have  ears,  but  they  hear 


fHeb. 

to  genera- 
tion and 
genera- 
tion. 


<Ps.  115.4 


not;    neither  is  there  any  breath  in 
their  mouths. 

18  They  that  make  them  are  like 
unto  them:  so  is  every  one  that  trusteth 
in  them. 

19  Bless  the  Lord,  O  house  of 
Israel:  bless  the  Lord,  O  house  of 
Aaron : 

20  Bless  the  Lord,  O  house  of 
Levi :  ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  bless  the 
Lord. 

21  Blessed  be  the  Lord  out  of 
Zion,  which  dwelleth  at  Jerusalem. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

PSALM  CXXXVL 

All  exhortation   to  give  thanks    to    God  for 
particular  mercies. 


most  potent  of  the  vanquished  kings,  Amos 
ii.  9:  or  rather,  as  the  first  vanquished  and 
slain,  Num.  xxi.  2,2>t  34 1  Josh.  xii.  a — 4.  Their 
slaughter  led  to  the  occupation  of  the  Land 
of  Promise,  and  seems  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  victorious  people;  see 
the  places  quoted. 

11.  all  the  kingdoms^  SiC.'\  Deut.  iii.  ai. 

12.  garue  their  land,  &c.]  Deut.  iv.  38. 

13.  14.  Thy  name,  &c.]  See  Exod.  iii.  15. 
Thy  Name  endures  for  ever  on  account  of 
Thy  glorious  deeds  {w.  7,  8,  9,  10)  in  days 
past  and  now ;  for  Jehovah  w'lW  judge,  i.  e.  vin- 
dicate His  servants  against  oppression  always; 
and  repent  Him  of  chastisement;  and  pity 
according  to  His  mercies,  Deut.  xxxii.  36:  see 
also  Gen.  xxx.  6;  Pss.  liv.  i,  xc.  13,  cii.  13. 

15.  The  idols  of  the  heathen,  &c.]  See  Ps. 
cxv.  4,  &c.;  the  latter  part  of  v.  17  differs 
from  Ps.  cxv.  6,  noses  ha've  they,  but  they 
smell  not,  but  yet  in  a  way  (orig.)  imitates  it. 

19.  Bless  the  Lord,  &c.]  Pss.  cxv.  10 — 12, 
cxviii.  2 — 4.  The  mention  of  the  Levites  is 
peculiar  to  this  psalm. 

21.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  &c.]  The  united 
prayer  and  blessing  of  all  mentioned  before, 
the  house  of  Israel,  of  Aaron,  of  Levi,  and 
all  that  fear  God,  and  of  the  Psalmist  himself. 
See  Ps.  cxxxiv.  3,  in  which  verse,  however, 
Jehovah's  blessing  is  promised  out  of  Zion. 
Here,  on  the  other  hand.  His  blessing  begins 
with  Zion  and  goes  forth  from  thence. 

Olshausen,  J.  and  others  esteem  this  variation 
of  the  sense  of  the  place  imitated  unpleasing, 
and  would  alter  the  Hebrew  text:  but  we 
must  recollect  other  verses  in  the  psalm  which 
recal  places  of  Scripture  without  exactly  copy- 
ing them  (see  'u.  9  and  v.  l^  for  instance), 


and  interpret  this  verse  apart  from  any  special 
reference  to  the  verse  which  it  calls  to  mind. 
Jehovah  is  praised  and  blessed  in  Zion,  and 
out  of  Zion  His  praise  shall  go  forth  unto  all 
lands.  Zion  is  put,  as  often,  for  Jerusalem 
where  God  dwells:  and  the  word  before  us 
is  descriptive  of  the  day  of  the  Psalmist,  and 
prophetic  of  after  days;  at  the  very  least,  true 
in  a  sense  above  that  which  the  Psalmist, 
looking  simply  to  his  own  day,  could  intend. 

"  For,"  says  Delitzsch,  "has  not  Jehovah's 
blessing  gone  forth  to  all  lands  from  Zion, 
and  reached,  too,  those  critics  who  cavil  at  the 
Word  which  themselves  confirm?" 

PsALM  CXXXVI. 

The  Psalmist,  'w.  1 — 9,  celebrates  Jeho- 
vah, Creator  of  heaven  and  earth;  i}v.  10 — 22, 
Redeemer  of  His  people  out  of  bondage, 
Leader  through  the  waste.  Giver  of  the  land 
of  promise  and  Slayer  of  His  enemies;  -r;.  23, 
Protector  of  His  people  always  and  at  the 
present  moment  in  trouble;  and  'w.  25,  26, 
the  Universal  Parent. 

The  words,  Ezra  iii.  11,  suggest  to  Rosen- 
miiller  and  others  that  the  psalm  may  have  been 
used  at  the  foundation  of  the  second  temple; 
the  Levites  singing  the  first  part  of  each  verse, 
and  the  people  responding.  A  great  resem- 
blance is  pointed  out  (Thrupp,  Vol.  11.  pp. 
281,  &c.)  between  the  psalm  and  the  confes- 
sion in  Neh.  ch.  ix.  It  is  vain  to  inquire  at 
what  precise  time  a  psalm  with  contents  ap- 
posite to  so  many  occasions  may  have  been 
used  first;  but  the  date  is  without  doubt  after 
the  exile.  Somewhat  similar  responses  of 
chorus  or  people  are  instanced  in  Exod.  xv.  ao, 
21 ;  Deut.  xxvii.  15,  &c. 

David  (i  Chro.  xvi.  41)  ordained  that  the 
Levites  should  continually  chant  before  the 
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[v- 


■21. 


«Ps.io6.i. 
&  107.1. 
&  Hi.  z. 


s. 


<■  Gen.  I. 

6. 

Jer.  la  la. 


rfQen-  I. 
IHeb. 

/ortkt 
rulings  by 
day. 


«'ExoAi2. 


O^'GIVE  thanks  unto  the  Lord; 
for  he  is  good:  for  his  mercy 
endure th  for  ever. 

2  O  give  thanks  unto  the  God  of 
gods:  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever. 

3  O  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  of 
lords :  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever. 

4  To  him  who  alone  doeth  great 
wonders:  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever. 

5  *To  him  that  by  wisdom  made 
the  heavens:  for  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever. 

6  *^To  him  that  stretched  out  the 
earth  above  the  waters :  for  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever. 

7  ''To  him  that  made  great  lights : 
for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever: 

8  The  sun  *to  rule  by  day:  for 
his  mercy  endureth  for  ever : 

9  The  moon  and  stars  to  rule  by 
night:  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever. 

10  'To  him  that  smote  Egypt  in 
their  firstborn :  for  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever : 


11  -^And  brought  out  Israel  from 
among  them :  for  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever: 

12  With  a  strong  hand,  and  with 
a  stretched  out  arm:  for  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever. 

13  ^To  him  which  divided  the  Red 
sea  into  parts :  for.  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever : . 

14,  And  made  Israel  to  pass  through 
the  midst  of  it : .  for  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever : 

iv5  '''But  ^overthrew  Pharaoh^  and 
his  host  in  the  Red  sea:,  for  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever.. 

16  'To  him  which  led  his  people 
through  the  wilderness :  for  hi&jnercy 
endureth  for  ever. 

17  To  him  which  smote  great 
kings:  for  hisv  mercy  endureth  for 
ever: 

18  ^And  slew  famous  kings:  for 
his  mercy  endureth  for  ever: 

19  ^Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites: 
for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever: 

20  '''And  Og  the  king  of  Bashan: 
for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever: 

21  "And  gave  their   land  for  an 


/Exod.  13. 


21,  22, 


*  Exod.  14. 

28. 

f  Heb. 
shaked  '"''■ 

«Exod. 
22, 


*  Deut.  29. 

Ps.  135. 
10,  II. 
'Numb. 
21.  21. 

»« Numb. 
21.  33- 

"  Josh.  i:. 
7- 


Lord  a  psalm,  of  which  the  burden  should 
be,  *'That  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever;"  and 
8uch  a  psalm  apparently  was  often  used, 
a  Chro.  vii.  3  and  xx.  21.  The  burden  of 
this  psalm  occurs  Pss.  cvi.  i  andcxviii.  i.  One 
characteristic  of  it  is  that  it  repeats  words 
and  phrases  of  other  psalms  (specially  Ps. 
cxxxv.)  and  prophecies  (specially  Isaiah), 
with  amplifications.  The  places  are  noted  as 
they  occur. 

2,  3.  God  of  gods  and  Lord  of  lords'] 
Deut  X.  17,  &c. 

4.  who  alone^  &c.]  Pss.  Ixxii.  18,  Ixxxvi. 
10,  &c. 

6.  iy  nu'udom^  &c.]  Prov.  iii.  19 ;  Jer.  x. 
xa;  Ps.  civ.  24. 

6.     ttretcbed  out\  Isai.  xlii.  5,  xllv.  24. 

above  the  <wateri\  See  Ps.  xxiv.  % ;  Ex.  xx.  4. 
The  waters  of  the  great  deep  (Gen.  vii.  u) 
are  meant,  above  whicn  the  crust  of  earth  is 
outspread.  In  Prov.  viii.  a;  the  great  deep 
encircles  the  earth. 

Hengstenberg,  Vol.  11.  p.  80,  interprets  the 
words  of  this  verse,  '•  Who  stretched  out  the 
earth  above,  i.e.  near  to,  and  so  as  to  stand  over 
and  overtop,  the  waters,  and  not  be  covered 


by  them;"  but  this  rendering  does  not  seem 
to  exhibit  the  force  of  the  word  translated 
*' stretched  out,"  which  conveys  the  idea  of 
stretching  out  as  a  crust  or  covering  surface. 
It  is.  also  doubtful  if  the  particle   "above" 

(7y).will  bear  the  sense  "near  to"  and  "rising 
above,"  which  this  explanation  demands. 

7,    lights]  In  Gen.  i.  14 — 16,  luminaries. 

12.  With  a  strong  hand,  &c.]  Exod.  xiii.  9, 
XV.  16,  xxxii.  11;  Deut.  iv.  34,  &c.  ji  strong 
hand  and  mighty  arm  could  alone  rescue  out 
of  such  perils. 

13.  divided]  Emphatic:  divided,  so  to  say, 
into  pieces  or  parts  (in  two  parts,  P.  B.  V.), 
instead  of  the  expression  used  in  Ex.  xiv.  ai, 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  13,  "divided"  or  "parted." 

15.  overthrefw]  The  same  word  as  in  Ex. 
xiv.  27,  "shook  off,"  "buried,"  out  of  his 
chariot  into  the  sea:  the  same  word  also  is 
used,  Ps.  cix.  23,  of  locusts  tossed  about  and 
floating  upon  the  wind. 

16.  3o  him  fuxbich  led,  &c.]  Deut.  viii.  15. 

19—22.  Compare  Ps.  cxxxv.  10 — 12,  and 
the  places  quoted  there  from  Deuteronomy. 
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heritage:  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever: 

22  Even  an  heritage  unto  Israel 
his  servant:  for  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever. 

23  Who  remembered  us  in  our 
low  estate:  for  his  .mercy  endureth 
.for  ever: 

24  And  hath    redeemed   us    from 
•our  enemies:  for  his  mercy  endureth 

for  ever. 

25  Who  giveth  food  to  all  flesh: 
for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

.26  O  give  thanks  unto  the  God 


of  heaven :  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever. 

PSALM  CXXXVIL 

I  The  constancy  of  the  Jrcvs  in  captivity.   7  The 
prophet  airseth  Edom  and  Babel. 

BY  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  thera 
we    sat  down,   yea,  we  wept, 
when  we  remembered  Zion. 

-2  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the 
willows  in  the  midst  thereof. 


t  Ileb. 


3  For  there  they  that  carried  us  i^iewonis 
.away  captive  required  of  us  ^a  song;  THeb!""^* 
.and  they  that  ^wasted  us  required  oft%iy'' 


.22.  Israel  btJ  servant j  Deut.  xxxii.  36. 
If  the  four  verses  19 — 2a  were  omitted,  the 
J  psalm  .would  consist  of  a  a  verses,  one  for  each 
letter. of  the  alphabet;  and  the  phraseology 
^of  the  above-named  verses  in  the  original  is 
such  that  they  would  seem  not  improbably 
taken  from.the  preceding  psalm. 

23.  ^fFbo  remembered  us,  &c.]  Allusion  is 
made  to  God's  deliverance  of  His  people  since 
ancient  days  spoken  of  above;  it  may  be,  to 
the  escape  from  Babylon,  the  crowning  deliver- 
ance of  all. 

25.  Who  gi'vethj  &c.]  See  Pss.  civ.  27, 
cxlv.  15,  cxlvii.  9. 

The  P.  B.  V.  of  the  psalm  adds  a  27th 
verse,  which  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  or 
Greek,  but  is  in. the  Vulg. 

Psalm  CXXXVII. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  precise  date  Of 
this  psalm.  The  title  is  absent  in  the  Hebrew: 
in  the  LXX.  it  is  "  for  David,"  roJ  Aav/S, 
Cod.  Alex.;  ro  AavtS  'lepejiiov,  Cod.  Vat., 
i.e.  "of  Jeremiah  for  David."  The  passion 
.and  mournfulness  of  it,  and  the  absence  of  any 
.allusion  to  Jerusalem  restored,  favour  the 
^opinion  that  it  was  written  during  the  actual 
•  captivity;  and  the  stern  imprecations  at  the 
end  are  suitable  to  the  times  before  Babylon 
was  actually  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  tenses  in  w.  i,  a  rather  point  to  the  past: 
the  epithet  applied  to  Babylon  in  -v.  8,  literally 
taken,  seems  to  imply  that  its  destruction 
was  accomplished;  and  the  words,  '•'' Happy 
(shall  he  be)"  or  "  Happy  is  the  man,"  &c. 
may  describe  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy 
as  well  as  its  anticipation. 

Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  B.C.  538: 
the  Jews  were  allowed  to  return,  B.C.  536. 
Babylon  was  destroyed  by  Darius  Hystaspes 
(Herod,  iii.  159),  B.C.  516;  and  about  the 
same  time  the  temple  was  rebuilt:  see  note 
on  'V.  8. 

L     By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there,   &c.] 


There  is  emphatic:  "By  the  rivers  of  the 
city  of  our  oppressors,  there  we  sat,"  &c.  The 
■  country  of  Babylon  was  fruitful,  Isai.  xxxvi. 
17,  and  well  watered  by  rivers  and  canals. 
The  rivers  were,  besides  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
Eulaos  and  Chaboras,  upon  whose  banks 
Ezekiel  (i.  3),  and  Daniel  (viii.  2),  saw 
visions.  The  captive  Israelites  sat  by  the 
cool  streams  for  meditation  and  repose,  and 
wept  when  they  looked  upon  the  mighty  river 
and  level  plain  through  which  it  ran,  so 
different  from  scenes  at  home,  the  mountains 
that  stand  about  Jerusalem  and  Siloah's 
brook  that  flowed  softly.  They  hung  their 
harps  upon  the  willows  bordering  the  stream, 
Lev.  xxiii.  40,  Isai.  xliv.  4,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  xxii.  6,  fiov 
criKci  (V  irevdei  aKaipos  Bi^yrj(ris,  that  music  is 
pastime  unsuitable  to  sorrow.  There  does  not 
seem  any  ground  for  supposing  the  Psalmist 
and  his  companions  to  be  Levites  or  Priests: 
rather,  the  psalm  is  the  lament  of  private 
persons. 

2.  We  hanged  our  harps,  &c.]  We  hung 
up  our  useless  and  tuneless  harps  upon  the 
willows  that  grew  everywhere  in  the  land, 
out  of  reach  and  sight,  lest  the  importunity  of 
our  oppressors  should  solicit  us  to  cast  aside 
sorrow  and  sing  to  them  a  song  of  Zion — one 
of  those  famed  songs  of  Zion  of  which  all  the 
heathen  had  heard.  How  could  we  sing 
Jehovah's  songs  in  a  land  of  aliens? 

The  harp  was  used  for  joyful  occasions, 
Gen.  xxxi.  a7;  Isai.  xxiv.  8;  i  Chro.  xxv.  3. 
There  seems  no  special  force  in  the  words 
"/«  the  midst  thereof;'^  they  mean  simply 
"in  the  land,"  and  indicate  the  multitudes  of 
willows.  A  particular  willow,  the  weeping 
willow,  is  still  called  "Salix  Babylonica;"  see 
the  'Dictionary  of  the  Bible'  in  v. 

3.  they  that  wasted,  &c.]  The  Hebrew 
word  (13v7in)  is  obscure:  LXX.  ol  airaya- 
yovT€s  maS'  The  P.  B.  V.  is  hard  to  account 
for. 
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us  mirth,  sayings  Sing  us  one  of  the 
songs  of  Zion. 

4  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's 
song  in  a  *  strange  land? 

5  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 
let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning. 

6  If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let 
my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth;  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 
above  *  my  chief  joy. 

«^v^v^.       7  Remember,  O  Lord,  "the  chil- 
•  oiiiio,  jjrgn  of  Edom  in  the  day  of  Jeru- 
salem ;   who  said,  *  Rase  //,  rase  /V, 
even  to  the  foundation  thereof. 
8    O    daughter   of  Babylon,  who 


tHeK 

Umdcfa 

ttrmmgrrt 


tHeV. 
tJUhtmd 


tHeb. 
MmJk» 


art  to  be  Mestroyed;  happy  shall  he 
be^  *that  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast 
served  us. 

9  Happy  shall  he  be^  that  taketh 
and  ^dasheth  thy  little  ones  against 
Uhe  stones. 

PSALM  CXXXVIII. 

I  David  praisdh  God  for  the  truth  of  his  word. 
4  He  prophesieth  that  the  kings  of  the  earth 
shall  praise  God,  7  He  professeth  his  conff 
dence  in  God. 

A  Psalm  of  David, 

I  WILL  praise  thee  with  my  wholfc 
heart:   ** before   the   gods  will  I 
sing  praise  unto  thee. 


tHeh. 
•zvasti. 
tHeb. 
that 

recotnpens- 
eth  unto 
Hue  thy 
deedwhich 
thou  didit 
to  us. 
b  Isai.  13. 
16. 

tHeb. 
the  re. 


«Ps.  119. 
46. 


5,  6.  If  I  forget  thee,  &c.]  Heb.  may  my 
right  hand  forget. — The  aposiopesis  is  em- 
phatic :  "  May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning 
skill  in  striking  the  chords;  may  my  tongue 
forget  to  sing,  and  cleave  to  my  mouth ;  if  I 
cease  to  prize  Jerusalem  above  my  chiefest 
joy;  to  aesire  its  hallowed,  precincts  above 
aught  in  life,  or  life  itself." 

7.  Remember,  0  Lord^  &c.]  Remember, 
O  Lord,  to  Edom's  sorrow  and  discomfiture, 
that  day  (Ps.  xxxvii.  13;  Obad.  iz,  13)  of 
Jerusal«n — that  day  of  its  visitation  by  Thee — 
when  they,  the  kinsmen  of  Israel  (Obad.  10, 
la),  aided  and  abetted  the  foe,  and  said,  Rase 
it,  rase  it,  &c.,  or,  as  marg.,  "  Make  bare." 
See  Isai.  xxxiv.  5;  Lam.  iv.  22,  and  Obadiah, 
for  sinular  denunciations  against  Edom.  See 
also  Dean  Stanley's  *  Jewish  Church,'  11.  pp. 

8.  O  daughter  of  Babylon"]  A  well-known 
periphrasis  for  Babylon,  Isai.  xlvii.  i ;  see  also 
IsaL  X.  32 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  1 1,  &c. 

v;bo  art  to  be  destroy ed"^  Rather,  "who 
art  destroyed."  The  rendering  of  Aq.  irpovc 
pOfuvfUvrit  and  that  of  the  LXX.  j)  rdKai- 
ir«0Of,  accm  to  imply  this  meaning.  The 
P.B.V.  is  "wasted  with  misery."  A  pro- 
phetical description  probably  of  the  future  as 
accomplished:  see  Isai.  xxi.  9,  xxxiii.  i,  and 
passim.  The  PsaUnist,  in  these  btter  verses, 
puts  himself  io  the  midst  of  the  desolated  city, 
and  singks  out  a  circumstance  of  horror  (Isai. 
xiT.  SI ;  H08.  z.  14)  that  graphically  paints 
tbe  scene.  Hupfeld  and  many  others  con- 
ceive that  the  Hebrew  word,  rendered  above 
"destroyed,"  is  to  be  referred  to  the  partial 
dotructjon  of  Babylon  under  Cyrus;  and  the 
wish  that  follows  to  the  complete  destruction 
under  Darius  Hystaspes.  The  expression  in 
this  Tiew  is  unpoeticai:  the  wish  for  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  city  already  partially  de- 


stroyed sounds  exceedingly  harsh;  and  it  is 
not  according  to  the  manner  of  the  psalms 
and  of  prophecy  to  draw  fine  distinctions  be- 
tween utter  and  partial  destruction. 

In  explanation  of  these  stern  denunciations 
against  Edom  and  Babylon  we  must  recollect 
the  customs  of  the  day  (2  K.  viii.  12 ;  Hos.  xiii. 
16,  &c.;  'II.'  XXII.  63;  XXIV.  732);  further, 
that  Babylon's  destruction  was  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  (Isai.  xiii.  16 — 18,  xxi.  9,  xxxiii. 
I,  &c.);  and  that  Babylon  even  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  assumes  the  character 
of  a  city  opposed  to  God  and  to  goodness 
(Isai.  xiv.  and  passim).  If  the  Psalmist  had 
simply  expressed  a  desire  and  longing  for 
Babylon's  destruction  he  would  only  have  ex- 
pressed what  we  meet  with  implicitly  in  the 
pages  of  all  the  prophets  in  that  day.  The 
particulai*  expressions  used  sound  terrible; 
but  see  also  the  remarks  on  Ps.  cix.  A 
Christian  spirit  must  not  be  looked  for 
throughout  this  ancient  collection  of  the 
songs  and  psalms  of  a  people  warlike,  fierce, 
and  hardly  tried  as  the  Jews:  it  is  tmly 
remarkable  that  among  so  many  psalms  of 
various  authors  and  of  all  ages  only  a  few 
words  here  and  there  grate  harshly  upon  the 
sentiments  of  Christians! 

Psalm  CXXXVIII. 

A  psalm  praising  Jehovah  for  His  mercy 
shewn,  upon  some  special  occasion,  by  His 
reply  to  prayer,  and  performance  of  His  pro- 
mises beyond  expectation,  in;,  i — 3  :  pro- 
phesying that  all  the  realms  of  the  earth,  on 
hearing  of  it,  would  celebrate  His  glorious 
deeds,  and  worship,  v.  4  :  ending  with  a  confi- 
dent expression  of  trust  in  His  continued  pro- 
tection, v.  7,  and  prayer  for  the  completion  of 
His  work  of  grace,  1;.  8. 

The  inscription  assigns  the  psalm  to  David, 
and  its  spirit  and  manner,  generally,  fall  in  with 
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2  I  will  worship  toward  thy  holy- 
temple,  and  praise  thy  name  for  thy 
lovingkindness  and  for  thy  truth :  for 
thou  hast  magnified  thy  word  above 
all  thy  name. 

3  In  the  day  when  I  cried  thou 
answeredst  me,  and  strengthenedst  me 
with  strength  in  my  soul. 

4  All  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall 
praise  thee,  O  Lord,  when,  they  hear 
the  words  of  thy  mouth. 

5  Yea,  they  shall  sing  in  the  ways 


of  the  Lord  :  for  great  is  the  glory  of 
the  Lord. 

6  Though  the  Lord  be  high,  yet 
hath  he  respect  unto  the  lowly:  but 
the  proud  he  knoweth  afar  off. 

7  Though  I  walk  in  the  midst  of 
trouble,  thou  wilt  revive  me:  thou 
shalt  stretch  forth  thine  hand  against 
the  wrath  of  mine  enemies,  and  thy 
right  hand  shall  save  me. 

8  The  Lord  will  perfect  that  which 
concerneth  me :  thy  mercy,  O  Lord, 


the  inscription.  It  may  have  been  written 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  after  the  death  of 
Saul,  and  after  his.  escape  from  innumerable 
perils,  in  connection,  Delitzsch  imagines,  with 
Jehovah's  promises,  z  S.  vii.,  of  which  many- 
expressions  in  the  psalm  remind  us.  The  con- 
nection between  this  psalm  (see  v.  6)  and  the 
next  is  manifest, 

1.  before  the  gods']  Some  (LXX.,  Luther, 
Calvin,  &c.)  interpret  these  words  of  the 
angels,  and  compare  Ps.  xxix.  i ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  Hebrew  word,  Elohim,  used 
nakedly  and  without  any  explanation,  can 
have  this  meaning:  it  is  also,  as  it  would 
seem,  in  this  connection,  pointless:  others 
(Rabbins,  Flamin.,  Delitzsch,  &c.)  interpret 
*'the  great  ones  of  the  earth,"  and  compare 
verse  4  below,  and  Pss.  Ixxxij.  i,  cxix.  46, 
&c.,  but  this  interpretation,  too,  seems  to  give 
no  special  force  to  the  passage.  Probably 
(Aq.,  Symm.,  Jer.,  &c.)  the  meaning  is,  "  Be- 
fore, or,  in  presence  of,  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  i.e.  in  scorn  of,  in  sight  of,  the  idols, 
who  can  do  nothing,  I  will  praise  Jehovah, 
who  does  miracles  for  me  and  His  people." 
For  a  similar  expression,  see  Ps.  xxiii.  5,  Heb.: 
see  also  Pss.  xcv.  3,  xcvi.  5,  for  places  in 
which  the  Hebrew  word  "gods"  is  used  pro- 
bably for  idols. 

2.  I  (will  nvorship,  &c.]  If  David  wrote 
the  psalm  he  must  use  the  word  temple  for 
the  earlier  simple  sanctuary  on  Zion ;  see  Ps.  v. 
7,  and  note.  "I  will  worship,"  he  says,  "turn- 
ing towards  Thy  sanctuary  in  which  Thine 
ark  abides."     See  i  K.  viii.  48. 

for  thou  hast  magnified,  &c.]  i.e.  "  Thou 
hast  performed  Thy  promise  above  that  which 
Thy  Name  and  Fame  as  a  faithful  performer 
of  promises  led  us  to  expect  and  to  hope."  A 
special  promise  and  its  abundant  fulfilment 
seem  referred  to. 

3.  In  the  day,  &c.]  The  genuine  confidence 
of  David :  compare  his  humility,  v.  6. 

4.  All  the  kings,   &c,]     Hiram  king  of 


Tyre  (ci  S.  v.  11;  i  Chro.  xiv.  i),  and  Toi 
king  of  Hamath  (a  S.  viii.  10),  congratulated 
David  upon  his  accession,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  here  chiefly  intended.  But  doubtless 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  meant;  they 
all  shall  praise  Thee  when  they  hear  the 
^^  (words  of  thy  mouth,''''  i.e.  Thy  promises  made 
to  David  and  to  Thy  people  and  fulfilled 
literally  and  above  the  letter,  v.  % :  compare 
Pss.  Ixviii.  29,  cii.  15,  cxlviii.  11,  &c.  In 
Isai.  xlix.  7,  lii.  15,  Ix.  3,  are  somewhat  simi- 
lar prophetical  idealizations  of  kings  and 
peoples  worshipping  Jehovah  or  His  Christ. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  He  to  whom  the 
psalm  is  addressed,  is  not  named  till  verse  4. 
See  Ps.  cxiv. 

5.  Tea,  they  shall  sing  in  the  ways  of  the 
Lord\  i.e.  "of  the  ways"  or  "doings,"  Ps. 
ciii.  7,  "  of  the  Lord."  Similar  expressions, 
Heb.,  occur  Pss.  Ixxxvii.  3,  cv.  a. 

6.  Though  the  Lord,  &c.]  Similar  words  of 
David  occur  a  S.  vi.  ai,  xxiii.  i ;  Pss.  xviii.  28, 
29,  cxiii.  5,  cxxxi.  i:  see  too  Pro  v.  xvi.  18. 
The  next  clause  is  obscure.  "As  for  the 
proud"  (see  Ps.  ci.  5),  "He  knoweth,"  i.e. 
notices,  observes,  sees  them  (Ps.  xciv.  1 1 ; 
Jer.  xxix.  23),  though  He  is  "afar  off"  in 
heaven,  cf.  Ps,  cxxxix.  a,  His  place  of  dwelling. 

7.  Though  I  (Walk,  &c.]     See  Ps.  xxiii.  4. 
thou  (wilt  revi've  me"]   See  Ps.  Ixxi.  ao ;  and 

cxix.  passim. 

thou  shalt  stretch  forth,  &c.]  See  i  S.  xxiv. 
6;  Ps.  X.  la;  Job  i.  la. 

against  the  (wrath,  &c.]  i.e,  "against  my 
wrathful  furious  enemies." 

8.  (will perfect,  &c.]  "  Will  complete  and 
fully  execute  alL  that  is  to  be  done  for  me 
within  and  without." 

the  (Works  of  thine  o(wn  hands']  The  creatures 
which  Thou  hast  made  with  Thine  hands  and 
Thy  fingers,  Ps.  viii.,  and  specially  those  whom 
Thou  hast  singled  out  from  the  whole  world, 
and  set  apart,  and  made  near  to  Thyself.  See 
Ps.  xcii.  4,  5;  also  a  S.  vii.  aj. 
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endureth    for   ever:    forsake    not   the 
works  of  thine  own  hands. 

PSALM  CXXXIX. 

I  David  praiseth  God  for  his  all  seeing  prozd- 
dence^  1 7  and  for  his  infinite  mercies.  19  He 
defidhthi  wicked.  13  He  pray eth  for  sincerity. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Psalm  of  David. 

LORD,  thou  hast  searched  me, 
and  known  me. 


o 


2  Thou  knowest  my  downsltting 
and  mine  uprising,  thou  understandest 
my  thought  afar  ofF. 

•2  Thou  "  compassest  my  path  and "  o^  '«-' 
my  lymg  down,  and  art  acquamted 
with  all  my  ways. 

4  For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my 
tongue,  hut.,  lo,  O  Lord,  thou  know- 
est it  altogether. 

5  Thou  hast  beset  me  behind  and 


Psalm  CXXXIX. 

The  inscription  assigns  this  psalm  to  David ; 
its  wonderful  spirit,  originality,  majesty,  and  its 
correspondence  with  psalms  undoubtedly  Da- 
vidic,  support  the  authority  of  the  title.  Many 
commentators  (Delitzsch,  &c.),  on  account 
of  certain  Chaldee  words  and  phrases  in  it, 
imagine  it  written  after  the  captivity,  and  in- 
terpret the  inscription  as  indicating  that  the 
psalm  is  worthy  of  the  great  king  and  like  his 
(othei)compositions.  The  argument  from  the 
occurrence  of  Chaldee  phrases  is  not  very 
convincing,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  such 

Ehrases  were  certainly  introduced  into  the  He- 
rew  language  after  the  captivity.  The  writer 
of  this  psalm  must  have  been  gifted,  almost 
above  all  the  sons  of  men,  with  poetic  genius, 
as  well  as  with  divinely  inspired  insight.  An 
age  of  strong  faith  seems  most  likely  to  have 
produced  such  a  strain ;  rather  than  a  time  of 
decline,  and  of  the  deterioration  of  taste  and  of 
the  spirit  of  a  people.  The  early  part  of  the 
psalm  describes  God's  omniscience,  'w.  i — 6 ; 
His  omnipresence  and  omnipotence  are  de- 
scribed, in;.  7 — la;  the  latter  as  exhibited  in 
the  wondrous  formation  of  man  {yv.  13 — 
16).  The  Psalmist's  deep  delight  at  the  con- 
stant study  of  God's  thoughts  {lyv.  17,  18); 
his  horror  of  the  wicked  who  use  such  a 
Name  for  crime  (in;.  1 9 — aa).  Earnest  prayer 
is  offered  {vv.  23,  114),  that  God  the  searcher 
of  hearts  would  search  his  heart,  lighten  his 
eye,  and  direct  him  to  life  eternal,  to  the  end. 
•*  Language,"  says  Herder,  *  Sermons,'  Vol.  iv. 
p.  69,  "utterly  fails  me  in  the  exposition  of 
this  psalm.  Let  any  one  read  it,  and  he  will 
see  tDat,  after  the  fullest  explanation  of  every 
veise  and  of  the  purport  of  the  whole,  the 
psalm  IS  at  each  reading  new;  each  word  sug- 
gestive perpetually  of  new  thoughts." 

The  Alexandrian  copy  of  the  LXX.  seems 
to  attribute  this  psalm  to  Zacharias  in  the  day 
of  captivity.  But  the  words  perhaps  mean 
that  Zacharias  in  his  captivity  soothed  himself 
with  the  study  of  this  psalm ;  and  good  autho- 
rities attribute  the  reference  to  Zacharias  in  the 
inscription  to  a  later  hand. 

1.  thou  bast  searched,  &c.]  Lit.  *'Oh 
Lord,  Thou  hast  searched  me  and  knowest." 


Thou  hast  searched  out  and  knowest  (all  thp.t 
relates  to  me,  body,  soul,  and  spirit)  as  a  man 
fully  knows  that  which  he  has  long  and  care- 
fully studied!  The  past  tense  has  the  force 
of  past  and  present. 

2.  7hou\  Emphatic,  "Thou  and  none  be- 
side." Boivnsitting  opposed  to  uprising  seems 
to  mean  "resting,"  i.e.  at  night  from  work. 
The  use  of  the  same  Hebrew  words  in  Ps. 
cxxvii.  %  suggests  this  interpretation. 

afar  off"]  Does  this  mean  ' '  afar  off  and 
out  of  heaven  thy  dwelling-place,"  an  image 
common  in  Scripture  (Ps.  cxxxviii.  6;  Jer. 
xxiii.  23,  and  fully  expressed  in  Ps.  xxxiii. 
13 — 15)?  or  "afar  off  and  before  conceived  of 
the  brain,  and  long  long  before  uttered  of  the 
tongue!"  The  latter  idea  is  the  more  exqui- 
site; and  most  suited  to  this  psalm,  which 
stays  not  at  the  surface,  but  expresses  the 
deepest  depths  of  divine  truth  for  which  the 
words  of  the  writer  scarcely  suffice.  The 
thought  just  bom,  and  in  time  far  removed 
from  utterance,  is  viewed  as  at  a  distance,  and 
seen  in  its  earliest  birth,  afar  off,  by  God. 

3.  Thou  compassest^  Sec.']  i.e.  "surround- 
est  and  dost  fence  in,  so  that  nothing  can 
escape  the  vigilant  eye  that  watches  the  fenced 
path:"  or,  rather,  as  in  the  margin,  "winnow- 
est,"  i.e.  "dost  examine,"  "sift,"  and  "tho- 
roughly understand;"  a  metaphor  from  a 
winnower  who  separates  minutest  atoms  of 
chaff  from  the  com. 

acquainted]  i.e.  "thoroughly,"  as  "by  long 
custom  and  perpetual  consideration  of  them." 
See  the  use  of  the  word  ^033 DH  in  Num. 
xxii.  30. 

4.  there  is  not  a  ivord^  &c.]  "The  instant 
a  thought  is  conceived  in  the  brain  and  before 
the  tongue  has  begun  to  be  stirred  up  to  utter 
it  aloud.  Thou  knowest  it  thoroughly!  How 
much  more  my  ways  and  words  and  deeds ! " 

5.  Thou  hast  beset.,  &c.]  "I  cannot  move 
to  right  or  left  or  forwards  or  backwards 
without  Thy  permission;"  "Thine  hand  is 
laid  upon  me  always  and  holds  me  with  forco 
invisible  but  irresistible;"  see  Job  iii.  23,  and 
xiii,  a  I,  27.  These  palpable  images  paint  God 
as  He  is,  always  close  to  us,  always  direct- 
ing, always  restraining. 
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before,   and    laid    thine    hand    upon 
me. 

6  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonder- 
ful for  me  j  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain 
unto  it. 

7  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
spirit?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from 
thy  presence  ? 

Amos  s.  8  '^If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou 
art  there :  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell, 
behold,  thou  art  there, 

()If^  take  the  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  sea; 

10  Even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead 
me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold 
me. 

11  If  I  say.  Surely  the  darkness 
shall  cover  me;  even  the  night  shall 

Mob  26. 6.  be  light  about  me. 

iHeb.'^"^^'       12  Yea,  ^ the  darkness  *hideth  not 

darkeneth  ^^^^  ^j^^^.  ^^^  ^j^^  ^-  j^^  shineth  as 


the  day :  +  the  darkness  and  the  light  ^  Heb. 
are  both  alike  to  thee.  "Iar£ss, 

13  For    thou    hast   possessed   myYi^H^' 
reins:  thou  hast  covered  me  in  my 
mother's  womb. 

14  I  will  praise  thee;  for  I  am 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made :  mar- 
vellous are  thy  works;  and  that  my 
soul  knoweth  ^  right  well.  tHeb. 

15  My    "substance    was    not   hidfor/^"^* 
from  thee,  when  I  was  made  in  secret,  or^S^' 
and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  earth. 

16  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  sub- 
stance, yet  being  unperfect;  and  in 

thy  book  ^all  my  members  were  written,  ^  Heb. 
"  which  in  continuance  were  fashioned,  "them. 
when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them.    J^^;  ^]^^y 

17  '^How    precious    also    are   x}iiY  f^f^^". 

11  /^      /^      1  t      1       •'  fashioned. 

thoughts    unto    me,   O   God!    how  «^Ps. 40.5. 
great  is  the  sum  of  them ! 

18  T/'  I  should  count  them,  they 


6.  Such  kno^ledge^  &c.]  With  these 
words  ends  the  description  of  God's  omnisci- 
ence ;  in  the  next  'w.  His  omnipresence  and 
omnipotence  are  painted. 

7.  Whither  shall  I  go,  &c.]  The  excla- 
mation in  the  text  is  not  suggestive  of  terror ; 
but  of  awe  and  wonder,  as  of  a  feeble  help- 
less creature,  in  proximity  always  to  closely- 
encompassing,  irresistible,  intelligence  and 
might! 

8.  hell]  The  deepest  recesses  of  Hades 
under  the  earth  are  contrasted  with  heaven : 
Heb.  "if  I  should  make  Hades  my  resting- 
place." 

9.  the  <wings  of  the  morning']  The  morning 
light  is  figured  with  wings  which  carry  it 
in  a  moment  from  the  east  to  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  west.  The  wind  has  wings, 
Ps.  xviii.  10 :  the  sun,  Mai.  iv.  a. 

10.  lead  me,  &c.]  "Beyond  the  sea  and 
far  out  of  sight  of  man,  Thy  hand  will  lead 
and  Thy  right  hand  will  hold  me,  so  that  I 
cannot  escape!" 

11.  If  I  say,  &c.]  "  If  I  say,  Darkness 
will  cover  me,  and  night  shall  be  light  (or 
instead  of  light)  around  me — Yea,  the  dark- 
ness," &c.:  'V.  iz  is  the  reply  to  v.  11,  as  -z;.  10 
to  v.  9. 

13.  possessed]  The  Hebrew  word  will 
bear  the  meaning  "formed,"  i.e.  "created:" 
"as  Thou  didst  form  and  fashion,  so  surely 
Thou  dost  know  completely  and  comprehend, 
the  constitution  of  my  reins  and  secret  hidden 

PSAL. 


parts."    The  reins  are  mentioned  perhaps  as 
the  seat  of  tenderest  feeling  and  sentiment. 

co'vered me]  i.e.  "clothed  and  protected  me 
with  flesh,  bones,  skin,  &c.,  a  covering  inimi- 
table by  art,"  Job  x.  11:  or,  rather,  "woven 
with  curious  skill  and  interlacing  of  bones, 
sinews,  veins,  &c.  like  an  elaborate  curious 
garment." 

14.  my  soul  knoweth,  &c.]  i.e.  "that  Thy 
works  are  fearfully  wonderful." 

15.  curiously  <vjr ought]  "As  an  embroi- 
dered garment,  diversified  with  colours  (Exod. 
xxvi.  36),  my  substance  was  curiously  and 
artistically  (yea  with  art  inimitable)  wrought 
in  the  utter  darkness  of  the  womb."  The 
phrase  "lowest  parts  of  the  earth"  seems  to 
express  a  chamber  of  utter  darkness  out  of 
reach  of  the  eye  of  man  or  light  of  God. 

16.  Thine  eyes.,  &c.]  "Thine  eyes  saw 
me,  in  the  womb,  an  embryo,  an  atom,  un- 
formed (glomus),  invisible  to  any  other  ken; 
and  in  Thy  book  (Ps.  Ivi.  8 ;  Mai.  iii.  16)  were 
they  all  written:  my  days  were  fashioned 
and  delineated  in  Thy  Spirit  and  written  in 
Thy  book,  when  as  yet  not  one  of  them  was." 
"My  members"  is  not  in  the  original;  the 
A.  V.  must  be  altered  as  above  to  express  a 
sense  which  Job  x.  5 — 11  illustrates. 

17.  /Tow  precious,  &c.]  "  How  dear  to 
me  are  Thy  wondrous  thoughts  displayed  in 
these  miracles  of  creation!  how  I  delight  to 
dwell  upon  them !  how  great  and  awful  is  the 
sum  of  them!     If  I  count,  they  are  more  in 
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are  more  in  number  than  the  sand: 
when  I  awake,  I  am  still  with 
thee. 

19  Surely  thou  wilt  slay  the  wicked, 
O  God :  depart  from  me  therefore,  ye 
bloody  men. 

20  For  they  speak  against  thee 
wickedly,  and  thine  enemies  take  thy 
name  in  vain. 

21  Do  not  I  hate  them,  O  Lord, 
that  hate  thee  ?  and  am  not  I  grieved 
with  those  that  rise  up  against 
thee  ? 


22  I  hate  them  with  perfect  hatred : 
I  count  them  mine  enemies. 

23  Search  me,  O  God,  and  know 
my  heart:  try  me,  and  know  my 
thoughts : 

24  And  see  if  there  be  any  ^  wicked  [  k«^- 
way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in.  the  way/Sfor 
everlasting.  "^"^ 

PSALM  CXL. 

r  David  prayeth  to  be  delivered  from  Saul  and 
Doeg.  8  He  prayeth  against  them.  12  He 
comforteth  himself  by  confidence  in  God. 

To  the  chief  Musician,  A  Esalm  of  David, 


grief. 


number  than  the  sand:  I  count  them  all  the 
day  long  till  sleep  overtakes  me;  I  sleep  and 
wake  from  sleep  and  am  still  with  Thee,  still 
counting  the  endless  tale  of  Thy  thoughts, 
Thy  wondrous  designs  of  art  and  wisdom 
displayed  in  man!"  Others  explain,  *'How 
incomprehensible  are  Thy  thoughts!"  referring 
to  Dan.  ii.  11  for  this  interpretation  of  the 
word  iyV^)  of  dubious  import.  But  the  inter- 
pretation hrst  given  is  the  more  refined:  and 
the  second  introduces  a  repetition  of  the  senti- 
ment of  T.  6. 

19.  Surely  thou,  Scc.J  Or,  "Oh  that  Thou 
wouldest  slay,"  &c.  The  transition  from  the 
contemplation  of  God  in  His  works  to  the 
mention  of  His  enemies  recals  Ps.  civ.  3^' 
The  exquisite  meditations  upon  God's  attri- 
butes in  this  psalm  may  also  have  been  sug- 
gested by  sharp  trial  caused  by  the  enemies  of 
God :  of  the  nature  of  it  no  hint  is  given. 

20.  For  they  speak  against  thee.,  &C.3 
The  import  of  the  text  as  it  stands  would 
seem  to  be,  *'They  speak  of  Thee  with  evil 
purpose;  and  take  in  vain  Thy  Name  (Exod. 
XX.  7),  (being)  Thine  enemies."  The  words 
seem  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  impious 
men  alluded  to  were  in  the  strict  sense  God's 
enemies  and  re\'ilers  of  God.  The  renderings 
of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  of  this  •:;.  are  very 
different  Symmachus  renders  the  latter  clause 
€n^p0rj(rav  fiaraicos  ol  ivavrloi  aou,  i.e.  "Thine 
enemies,  in  vain,  are  risen  up  against  Thee," 
which  may  be  the  true  rendering.  Chrysostom, 
Comm.  on  i  Cor.  xiii.,  remarks  upon  this 
verse  and  the  next,  "That  now  a  higher  phi- 
losophy is  required  of  us  than  of  these  men, 
for  they  are  ordered  to  hate  not  only  impiety 
but  impious  persons,  lest  their  friendship  should 
be  an  occasion  to  them  of  going  astray,  &c." 
The  remark  seems  needless  in  explanation  of 
this  place.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  scarcely 
enjoins  us  to  love  the  enemies  of  God:  and 
the  expression  of  the  Psalmist  conveys  the 
idea  rather  of  the  Psahnist's  hatred  of  im- 
piety in  the  abstract  than  of  particular  impious 


men.  So Hengstenberg, Vol. iv.p.  114, remarks, 
"  The  Psalmist  speaks  of  wicked  men  as  such, 
not  of  his  own  enemies  as  wicked  men."  It 
is  totally  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
to  look  upon  our  enemies  in  the  light  of  God's 
enemies,  as  the  Jews  were  sometimes  prone  to 
do:  but  of  this  spirit  not  a  trace  appears  in 
the  psalm. 

21.  grieved]  Rather,  "  sorely  grieved  and 
horror-stricken." 

22.  I  count  them  mine  enemies]  "But 
my  hatred  of  them  is  as  Thine  enemies." 

23.  Search  me.,  &c.]  A  prayer  that  God 
would  search  him  out  and  see  if  aught  in  his 
own  spirit  is  displeasing  to  Him;  vouchsafe 
him  light  to  find  the  right  path  and  strength  to 
walk  in  it.  The  word  (3Vy)  rendered  "any 
wicked  way"  means  either  (marg.)  "way  of 
pain  or  grief,"  or  "way  of  idols."  The 
latter  interpretation  is  too  elliptical ;  the  mean- 
ing of  the  other  is  paraphrased  above.  The 
^''way  everlasting,^^  i.e.  the  safe,  secure,  divine 
way  (Psalm  i.  6),  which  leads  to  everlasting 
prosperity.  Battcher  declares  these  latter 
verses  unworthy  of  the  rest  of  the  psalm  and 
added  by  a  later  hand:  others  (Luther, 
Delitzsch,  &c.)  feel  that  the  psalm  would  be 
imperfect  without  them;  and  that  they  are 
the  very  point  to  which  it  tends  from  the 
beginning.  Hatred  and  abhorrence  of  the 
impiety  which  disowns  or  despises  Him, 
Whom  the  Psalmist  feels  to  be  omnipresent, 
omniscient,  all  good,  is  the  almost  inevitable 
fruit  of  the  intense  realization  of  His  perfec- 
tions which  this  psalm  discovers:  and  a 
prayer  to  Him  Who  knows  the  heart  that 
He  would  move  the  spirit  of  the  singer  to 
his  greatest  good,  is  so  natural  and  appro- 
priate, that  no  fitter  conclusion  could  be 
imagined. 

Psalm  CXL. 

A  prayer  for  divine  aid  against  enemies 
powerful  and  slanderous,  who  stir  up  daily 
strife,  and  surround  the  Psahnist  with  snares 


ences. 


DELIVER  me,  O  Lord,  from 
the  evil  man :  preserve  me  from 
bb.       the  ^violent  man; 

2  Which  imagine  mischiefs  in  their 
heart;  continually  are  they  gathered 
together y^r  war. 

3  They    have     sharpened     their 
s.58.4.  tongues  like  a  serpent ;  '^adders'  poison 

is  under  their  lips.     Selah. 

4  Keep  me,  O  Lord,  from  the 
hands  of  the  wicked;  preserve  me 
from  the  violent  man;  who  have 
purposed  to  overthrow  my  goings. 

5  The  proud  have  hid  a  snare  for 
mc,    and    cords;    they   have    spread 
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a  net  by  the  wayside;  they  have  set 
gins  for  me.     Selah. 

6  I  said  unto  the  Lord,  Thou  art 
my  God :  hear  the  voice  of  my  sup- 
plications, O  Lord. 

7  O  God  the  Lord,  the  strength 
of  my  salvation,  thou  hast  covered  my 
head  in  the  day  of  battle. 

8  Grant  not,  O  Lord-,  the  desires 
of  the  wicked :  further  not  his  wicked 
device  ;•   "  lest  they  exalt  themselves.  "  o^,  jet 

C^i„i  t/iem  not 

^elan.  be  exalted. 

9  As  for  the  head  of  those  that 
compass  me  about,  let  the  mischief  of 
their  own  lips  cover  them. 


and  nets,  'w.  2 — 6:  whose  schemes,  never- 
theless, will  come  to  nought  through  God's 
aid  often  experienced  before,  'w.  7 — 9 ;  when 
the  heads  of  the  plots  imagined  against  the 
Psalmist  will  be  punished  according  to  their 
deserving,  by  a  Righteous  Judge  Who  regards 
the  upright,  n)^.  12,  13. 

There  is  a  close  resemblance  between  this 
psalm  and  Pss.  Iviii.,  Ixiv.:  also  between  it  and 
the  following  Pss.  cxli.,  cxlii.,  cxliii.,  of  which 
the  author  may  be  the  same.  It  contains 
many  uncommon  words  and  phrases,  e.g.  in 
nyv.  2,  8,  and  its  manner  is  wholly  Davidical. 
A  common  opinion  is,  that  it  was  composed 
by  David  with  reference  to  the  machinations 
of  Doeg  and  other  slanderous  persons  in  the 
time  of  Saul,  i  S.  xxii.  9,  xxiii.  19,  &c.  Others, 
Rudinger,  Delitzsch,  &c.,  think  that  Ahitho- 
phel  is  referred  to,  and  the  date  of  the  psalm 
the  flight  before  Absalom.  The  Syr.  adds  to 
the  title,  "  when  Saul  cast  the  javelin  against 
David." 

1.  from  the  evil  man]  The  singular  is  used 
collectively;   "from  evil  men."     See  'w.  4,  8. 

prejer've  me]  Or,  "Thou  wilt  preserve 
me."  The  tense  is  changed,  and  may  express 
either  a  prayer  or  confident  hope  of  aid. 

2.  IVhich  imagine^  &c.]  The  plural  in 
this  verse  shews  that  the  sing  in  the  verse 
preceding  is  used  collectively. 

are  they  gathered  together  for  ivar]  The 
meaning  is  rather,  "stir  up,"  "  excite,"  war: 
see  Deut.  ii.  5,  9,  24,  orig, ;  Prov.  xv.  18. 
So  the  Syr.,  Chald.,  Hupfeld,  Delitzsch,  &c. 
LXX.  TTaperdacrovTo  noXefxavs,  and  SO  Vulg. 

3.  They  ha-ve  sharpened.,  &c.]  Like  a  sharp 
arrow ;  see  Ps.  cxx.  4 :  or,  as  a  serpent's 
tongue,  quick,  agile,  pointed,  is  sharpened 
for  a  stroke.     See  Pss.  x.  7,  Iv.  21,  Ixiv.  3. 

adders'  poison  is  under  their  lips]  Cf.  the 
expression,  S.  of  S.  iv.  11:  also  Ps.  Iviii.  4. 

4.  Keep  me,  O  Lord,   &c.]    The  second 


clause  of  the  first  versicle  of  this  n).  is  the 
same  as  the  second  versicle  of  'v.  i,  which 
seems  the  burden  of  the  song. 

to  o'verthrovj  my  goings]  See  Pss.  xxxv.  6 
(note),  iviii.  10.  The  meaning  is,  "to  direct 
my  steps,  or  feet,  to  ruin." 

5.  The  proud  have  hid,  &c.]  The  artifices 
of  the  Psalmist's  enemies  are  compared  to  the 
stratagems  by  which  hunters  entrap  their  prey. 
Similar  images  Pss.  ix.  16,  xxxi.  4,  cxlii.  3,  &c. 

by  the  (ivayside]  i.e.  "by  the  way  in  which 
r  am  to  go,"  Pss.  xxiii.  3,  cxlii.  3.  See  too, 
I  S.  xxiii.  23,  the  words  of  Saul  to  the 
Ziphites,  to  which,  possibly,  allusion  is  made. 
The  tenses  in  the  orig.  have  the  force  of  past 
and  present,  see  1;.  2. 

7.  the  strength  of  my  salvation]  Or,  "of 
my  deliverance,"  i.e.  "my  strong  Deliverer." 
Thou  hast  covered,  and  wilt  surely  cover  in 
time  to  come  like  a  helmet,  my  head.  Eph.  vi. 
17;    I  Thess.  V.  8. 

the  day  of  battle]  LXX.  Troke^xov,  Vulg. 
''belli:"  properly,  " preparation  for  battle." 

8.  Grant  not,  0  Lord,  the  desires,  &c.]  i.e 
to  take  and  destroy  me.  The  word  rendered 
"desires"  occurs  only  in  this  place.  The 
LXX.  render  /x^  TrapaSwy  /if,  Yivpu,  dno  rfjs 
inLBvixLas  fiov  dnapr(o'K^\  They  may  have  read 
^mJ^D.  The  word  "  wicked  device "  occui-s 
also  only  here. 

lest  they  exalt,  &c.]  Or,  "they  exalt 
themselves,"  a  separate  versicle,  after  David's 
manner. 

9.  Jsfor  the  head  of  those,  &c.]  There  are 
various  interpretations  of  this  verse,  according 
to  the  meaning  attributed  to  head.  Moll  m- 
terprets  as  "the  chiefs,  or  leaders;"  others 
(which  seems  best),  "the  head,"  i.e.  "the 
life,"  of  those  that  encompass  me  about. 

let  the  mischief]  i.e.  "Let  the  mischievous 
work  of  their  own  lips  fall,  as  some  heavy 
weight,  upon  them.(the  word  "head  "or  "life" 
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I  Or, 
tvil 
H^Mier,  a 
wicked 
man  of 
vMtmce, 
he  etta- 
Uiskedin 
the  earth: 
let  kirn  be 
ktmtedto 

tkfVW. 


10  Let  burning  coals  fall  upon 
them :  let  them  be  cast  into  the  fire ; 
into  deep  pits,  that  they  rise  not  up 
again. 

1 1  Let  not  ♦'an  evil  speaker  be  es- 
tablished in  the  earth :  evil  shall  hunt 
the  violent  man  to  overthrow  him. 

12  I  know  that  the  Lord  will 
maintain  the  cause  of  the  afflicted, 
and  the  right  of  the  poor. 

13  Surely  the  righteous  shall  give 


thanks  unto  thy  name:    the  upright 
shall  dwell  in  thy  presence. 

PSALM  CXLL 

1  David prayeth  that  his  suit  may  be  acceptahhy 
3  his  conscience  sincere^  7  and  his  life  safe 
from  snares. 

A  Psalm  of  David. 

LORD,   I  cry    unto   thee:     make 
_^  haste  unto  me;  give  ear  unto 
my  voice,  when  I  cry  unto  thee. 

2  Let  my  prayer  be  ^  set  forth  be-  directt 


in  the  Heb.  implying  the  plur.)  and  destroy 
them ;  let  the  calumnies  which  they  heap  upon 
me  fall  upon  and  cover  themselves;"  cf.  Ps. 
vii.  16. 

10.  Let  burning  coals  fall.,  &c.]  Fall'^  or, 
rather,  be  "dropped"  or  "hurled"  as  hail 
from  above.  But  this  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Keri  or  marginal  reading:  the  reading  in  the 
text  of  the  Heb.  Bible  would  give,  "  Let 
them  drop  or  hurl  burning  coals,"  &c.,  cf.  Ps. 
Iv.  3:  burning  coals,  Ps.  xviii.  13,  14,  see  note. 

let  them  be  cast,  &c.]  Heb.  "Let 
Him,  i.e.  God,  cast  them  or  cause  them 
to  go  into."  The  LXX.  interpret  tV  Trvpi 
Kara^aXd  axiTovi,  i.  e.  igne,  seu  fulmine, 
dejiciet  eos:  and  similarly  Luther  and  others. 
But  it  is  better  to  interpret  "  fire,"  "burning 
coals,"  and  "  deep  pits,"  as  symbolic  of  various 
perils;  see  Ps.  Ixvi.  12.  The  word  rendered 
deep  pits  occurs  only  here.  The  interpretation 
is  from  the  Rabbins:  Symm.,  Targ.,  ftn6vvovS' 
The  LXX.  render  fV  roKanroipiais.  The  Syr. 
omits  the  word:  Perowne,  from  the  Arab., 
interprets  "  floods  of  water." 

that  they  rise  not  up  again"]  Ps.  xxxvi.  12  ; 
Isai.  xiv.  21,  xxvi.  14. 

11.  Let  not  an  evil  speaker^  Heb.  "  a 
man  of  tongue ; "  /.  e.  a  calumnious  tongue. 
See  Job  xiii.  7 ;  Ps.  ci.  5 ;  Ecclus.  viii.  4.  Some 
imagine  Doeg  to  be  intended :  but  it  is  better 
to  suppose  the  word  used  for  a  class. 

established  in  the  earth]  "Shall  have  no 
tcttled  dwelling;  shall  be  driven  from  the 
haunts  of  men:"  Pss.  ci.  7,  cii.  28. 

rvil shall  hunt,  &c.]  "As  for  the  violent 
man,  calamity,  corresponding  to  his  wrong- 
doing, shall  hunt  and  find  him  out  (as  a  beast, 
or  bird)  to  ruin  (Heb.  "  ruins,"  aira^  Xf-y., 
i.e.  one  ruin  after  another)."  So  LXX., 
Vulg.,  &c.  The  vi(»lcnt  man  and  the  calum- 
nious tongue  point  to  the  same  person. 

13.  shall  dwell  in  thy  presence]  i.  e.  under 
Thy  protection,  as  children  under  that  of 
parents.    Ps.  xvi.  11. 

Psalm  CXLL 
This  psalm  is  entitled  a  Psalm  of  David, 
find  the  contents  do  not  seem  to  be  incon- 


sistent with  the  correctness  of  the  inscription. 
It  is  true  that  its  early  date  has  been  called  in 
question  on  account  of  its  involved  style  and 
the  obscurity  of  a  portion  of  its  contents,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  its  originality  may  be 
defended  on  almost  the  same  grounds. 

The  common  opinion  of  those  who  assign 
the  psalm  to  David  is,  that  it  was  composed 
during  the  time  of  his  persecution  by  Saul. 
(Cf.  I  S.  xxiv.  2.)  Delitzsch,  who  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  psalm  was  written  in  imitation 
of  David's  style,  assigns  as  its  historical  ground 
the  flight  before  Absalom,  and  the  temporary 
exclusion  of  David  from  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary;  and  he  sees  in  it  an  anticipation  of 
the  time  when  the  new  rulers  should  become 
a  prey  to  the  indignation  of  the  people,  and 
the  people  should  be  restored  to  their  rightful 
allegiance  to  their  king.  The  points  of  con- 
nection (see  Note  i  at  end,  and  int.  to  Pss.  cxl., 
cxlii.)  with  Ps.  cxl.  and  with  the  following 
psalms  seem  to  warrant  the  inference  that  they 
were  composed  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  writer. 

The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  psalm  are 
tolerably  clear,  but  the  middle  of  it  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity,  partly  by  reason  of  the 
ambiguity  of  the  expressions,  and  partly  by 
reason  of  our  ignorance  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  psalm  was  composed. 

1.  /  cry  unto  thee]  Lit.  "  I  have  called 
upon  Thee." 

make  haste  unto  me]  David  generally,  if 
not  invariably,  adds  "  for  my  help"  (cf.  Pss. 
xxii.  19,  xxxviii.  22,  xl.  13),  but  in  Ps.  Ixx. 
I,  5  (which  is  a  composite  psalm,  and  perhaps 
from  the  hand  of  a  later  writer ;  see  note)  both 
forms  occur. 

2.  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth]  The  same 
verb  is  used  in  2  Chro.  xxix.  z'i  ^"^  xxxv. 
10,  16,  of  the  sacrificial  service  of  the  temple. 

as  incense]  Lit.  "incense."  Cf.  Ps.  xi.  i  for 
the  omission  of  the  particle  of  comparison. 
The  offering  of  incense  appears  to  have  accom- 
panied that  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacri- 
fice (see  Exod.  XXX.  7,  8  and  note  in  loc),  and 
the  rising  of  the  smoke  of  the  incense  seems 
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fore  thee  as  incense ;  and  the  lifting  up 
of  my  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice. 
3  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my 

Or  Lei  "^^^^^  >  ^^^P  ^^^  ^^^^  of  my  Hps. 
kerighte-      4  IncHnc  not  my  heart  to  any  evil 
"eiluJy,  thing,  to  practise  vi^icked  works  with 
Tm^7me;  ^^^  ^^^^  work  iniquity :  and  let  me 
■einoi      not  Cat  of  thcif  daintics. 

heir  ^re-  n  t  1  •    1 

wusoii         5   "Let  the  righteous  smite  me;  tt 
S^&c  ^/-'^/Z  ^e  a  kindness:   and  let  him  re- 


prove me ;  it  shall  be  an  excellent  oil, 
which  shall  not  break  my  head:  for 
yet  my  prayer  also  shall  be  in  their 
calamities. 

6  When  their  judges  are  over- 
thrown in  stony  places,  they  shall 
hear  my  words ;  for  they  are  sweet. 

7  Our  bones  are  scattered  at  the 
grave's  mouth,  as  when  one  cutteth 
and  cleaveth.  wood  upon  the  earth. 


to  have  been  symbolical  of  the  ascent  to  heaven 
of  the  prayers  of  the  worshippers  (cf.  Luke 
i,  10;  Rev.  V.  8,  viii.  3,  4).  The  Psalmist 
prays  that  whilst  debarred  from  the  appointed 
services  of  the  tabernacle  (or  temple),  his 
prayer  may  rise  with  acceptance  before  God, 
like  the  cloud  of  incense,  and  may  prove  as 
pxceptable  in  His  sight  as  the  sacrifices  of  the 
sanctuary.  Cf..  Ps..  v.  3,  and  note  in  loc, 
also  li.  17.  The  parallelism  shews  that  the 
"lifting  up  of  the  hands"  in  the  second  clause 
of  the  verse  is  equivalent  to  the  "prayer"  of 
the  first  clause  (cf.  Ps.  xxviii,  a  and  note,  Ixiii. 
4,  cxxxiv.  %).  The  word  rendered  "sacri- 
fice" is  in  the  Heh.  tnincbab,  but  as  it  seems 
here  to  denote  the  whole  of  the  evening  sacri- 
fice, i.e.  the  lamb  together  wuth  the  flour  and 
oil  (Exod.  xxix.  40,  41;  Num.  xxviii.  5,  8), 
it  is  rightly  so  rendered.  Cf.  z  K.  xvi.  15  ; 
Dan.  ix.  ai.  It  is  probably  used  in  this  place 
because  it  has  the  same  signification  as  that 
which  is  rendered  "lifting  up,"  viz.  a. gift. 

3.  Set  a  ivatcb']  See  Note  z  at  end..  The 
Psalmist  had  need  of  special  watchfulness  over, 
his  tongue,  lest  he  should  be  betrayed  into 
the  use  of  rash  and  unguarded  language  (cf. 
Pss.  xxxiv.  13,  xxxviii.  13,  xxxix.  i). 

keep  the  door  of  my  lips']  Cf.  Micah  vii.  5, 
"  keep  the  doors  (or  openings)  of  thy  mouth ; " 
also  Eurip.  rrvkai  o-Tonaroi  and  Homer  ('II.' 
IV.  350;  '  Od.'  I.  64,  8c<X.);epKos  odovTcov.  In 
Egyptian  the  same  word  denotes  both  door 
and  mouth.   Cf.  Deut.  viii..3;,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  34. 

4.  evil  thing]  Cf.  Ps.  Ixiv.  5 ;  Eccles.  viii. 
5;  and,  as  the  opposite  to  this,  Ps.  xlv.  i,  "a 
good  matter." 

with  men  that  nvork  iniquity]  A  peculiar 
form  of  the  Heb.  plural  for  "men"  is  here 
used  which  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Prov. 
viii.  4  and  Isai.  liii.  3.  The  word  denotes ^r*?/^/ 
fnen,  men  of  rank  or  renown.  The  word 
translated  "practise"  occurs  in  the  same  form 
in  no  other  place,  nor  is  the  word  translated 
"  dainties"  used  elsewhere. 

5.  Let  the  righteous  smite  me^  &c.]  This 
verse  is  extremely  obscure.  The  first  clause 
may  be  rendered  thus,  "(If)  a  righteous  man 
smite  me,  it  shall  be  a  kindness  (Vulg.  "  bene- 
ficium  erit") ;  and  if  he  rebuke  me,  (such)  oil 


for  the  head  let  it  not  (/.  e.  the  head)  refuse." 
The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  reproofs  of 
a  friend  would  be  taken,  as  designed,  in  good 
part,  and  neither  resented,  nor  deemed  occa- 
sion for  mourning.  Cf.  Lev.  xix.  17,  "Thou 
shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart :  thou 
shalt  in  any  wise  reprove  thy  neighbour, 
and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him."  See  Note  3 
at  end.  The  literal  rendering  of  the  second 
clause  is,  "for  yet,  and  my  prayer  (shall  be) 
in  (or  against)  their  evil  deeds."  The  mean- 
ing probably  is,  "  I  will  continue  to  en- 
counter the  evil  deeds  of  my  adversaries  with 
no  other  weapon  than  prayer."  Cf.  Ps.  cix. 
4,28.. 

6.  When  their  judges,  &c.]  This  and  the 
following  verse  are  equally,  or  yet  more  ob- 
scure. The  "judges,"  or  princes  (for  the 
word  is  applicable  to  rulers  in  general),  may  be 
identical  with  the  "great  men"  of  n:.  4.  The 
verb  rendered  "overthrown "  (or  more  literally 
"cast-down")  is  in  the  past  tense,  which  is 
probably,  here,  as  elsewhere,  expressive  of  the 
certainty  of  the  doom  foretold.  The  verse 
may  be  translated  thus :  "  Their  rulers  (or 
leaders)  are  cast  down  (/";  e.  shall  certainly  be 
cast  down,  and  are  already  beheld  by  the 
Psalmist  as  cast  down)  by  the  sides  of  the  rock ; 
and  they  (/.  e..  the  people)  shall  hear  my  words, 
for  they  are  sweet."  LXX.  KarcTro^j^o-ai/  e'xo- 
yL€va  TTerpas  ol  Kpiral  avrcop.  Jerome  translates, 
"  Sublati  sunt  juxta  petram  judices  eorum." 
Prayer-Book  Version,  "  Let  their  judges  be 
overthrown  in  stony  places."  The  verb  render- 
ed "  overthrown"  is  used  of  Jezebel  in  2  K. 
ix.  33,  "  Throw  her  down.  So  they  threw  her 
down."  It  deserves  notice  that  the  word 
rendered  "dainties"  in  1;.  4  is  cognate  to 
the  word  rendered  "are  sweet"  in  this  verse. 

7.  Our  bones  are  scattered,  &c.]  The 
obscurity  of  this  psalm  here  reaches  its  culmi- 
nating point,  and  it  appears  impossible  to  as- 
certain the  meaning  with  certainty.  It  may 
be  as  follows,  "Just  as  when  one  furrows  and 
cuts  into  (or  breaks  up)  the  earth  (with  a 
view  of  scattering  seed  in  it),  so  {i.e.  in  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Psalmist's  adversaries)  our  bones 
are  scattered  at  the  mouth  of  the  grave." 
The  introduction  of  the  word  "  wood"  into 
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8  But  mine  eyes  are  unto  thee,  O 
God  the  Lord:  in  thee  is  my  trust; 
Meave  not  my  soul  destitute. 

9  Keep  me  from  the  snares  which 


they  have  laid  for  me,  and  the  gins  of 
the  workers  of  iniquity. 

10  Let  the  wicked  fill  into  their 
own  nets,  whilst  that  I  withal  ^  escape.  >w^* 


f  Heb 


the  A.  V.  needlessly  involves  and  obscures  the 
drift  of  the  passage.  In  support  of  the  inter- 
pretation given  above,  it  may  be  obsei-vcd,  (i) 
that  it  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  verses 
which  follow,  in  which  the  Psalmist  prays  or 
paxlicts  that  his  enemies  may  or  will  fall  into 
the  very  snares  which  they  had  laid  for  him- 
self and  his  people;  (2)  that  the  word  ren- 
dered '*cleaveth"  is  the  same  word  which 
b  used  in  a  Chro.  xxv.  12  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Seir  who  were  thrown  from  the  rock  and 
"broken  in  pieces;"  and  (3)  that  the  two  past 
tenses  "were  overthrown,"  'v.  6,  and  "were 
scattered,"  v.  7,  are  thus  consistently  inter- 
preted. The  meaning  of  the  whole  would  be 
as  follows:  In  spite  of  the  continued  machi- 
nations of  his  adversaries  and  rebukes  of  his 
friends,  the  Psalmist  expresses  his  determina- 
tion in  V.  5  to  have  recourse  to  no  other 
weapon  than  prayer.  In  w.  6  and  7  he  ex- 
presses his  full  conviction  that  although  it  was 
the  design  of  his  enemies  to  destroy  himself 
and  his  followers,  and  to  scatter  their  bones, 
ne>'ertheless  God,  in  His  righteous  providence, 
would  so  defeat  their  counsels  and  turn  them 
against  themselves,  that  they  should  perish  by 
a  destruction  similar  to  that  which  they  had 
prepared  for  him,  whilst  he,  whose  eyes  had 
oeen  ever  fixed  upon  the  Lord,  should  entirely 
escape.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
figurative  language  here  employed  occurs  in 
other  passages,  either  separately  or  combined, 
as  e.g.  in  Jer.  1.  17,  where  Israel  is  described 
as  "  a  scattered  sheep  "  (the  same  word  used 
in  v.  7,  "  our  bones  are  scattered") ;  and  in  the 
same  verse  it  is  declared  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
king  of  Babylon  had  "  broken  his  bones." 
The  same  word  occurs  again  Ps.  liii.  5,  "  God 


hath  scattered  the  bones  of  him  that  encamped 
against  thee." 

8.  But  mine  eyes^  &c.]  Or,  *'  For  mine 
eyes,"  &c.  This  expression  of  the  ground  of 
the  Psalmist's  confidence  seems  to  refer  back 
to  1;.  6.  Cf.  Ps.  xxv.  15.  The  language  of 
the  psalm  from  this  vei-se  is  simple  and  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  earlier  psalms. 

lewve  not  my  soul  destitute]  Or,  "pour  not 
out  my  soul,"/. e.  unto  death.  Vulg. " ne  effim- 
das."  Cf  Isai.  liii.  12,  "He  hath  poured  out 
His  soul  unto  death." 

9.  Keep  me]  The  word  "keep"  seems 
to  look  back  to  f.  3,  where  a  cognate  noun, 
or,  as  some  think,  the  same  verb,  is  used.  Se^ 
Note  a  at  end. 

from  the  snares']  Lit.  "from  the  hands  of  th^ 
snare,"  in  reference  probably  to  nj.  6,  "stony 
places,"  which  is  literally  the  hands  of  the  rock. 
Cf  Ps.  cxl.  5. 

10.  into  their  own  nets]  The  word  render- 
ed "nets"  occurs  only  in  this  place,  as  the 
closely  corresponding  word  in  Ps.  cxl.  10, 
which  is  rendered  "deep  pits,"  occurs  there 
only.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  sam2 
word  stood  originally  in  the  text  in  both  places, 
and  should  be  rendered  pits  in  both.  Cf. 
Ps.  XXXV.  7,  where,  according  to  the  A.  V.  (but 
see  note  in  loc),  the  net  which  is  to  catch  thi 
adversaries  was  digged  by  them  in  a  pit  forths 
Psalmist.  Cf  Pss.  vii.  16,  Ivii.  6;  Prov.  xxvi. 
27,  xxviii.  10. 

(whilst  that  I ivithal  escape]  Rather,  "whilst 
I  pass  over  (/.  e.  in  safety)  at  the  same  time." 
Cf.  Ps.  iv.  8,  and  note  in  loc.  Jerome  has 
"simul  autem  ego  transibo."  The  pronoun 
is  emphatic. 


NOTES  on 

I.    Amongst  the  points  of  connection  with 
the  preceding  psalm,  we  may  compare: 

(1)  ^1?  nrmn,  v,  i,  with  cxl.  6. 

(a)    V.3.  1,    |Vj6  e^«,cxl.Ti. 

0)  n^» '«'.  3) 

and  y  „    cxl.  4. 

(4)  mV3,  V.  3.  „    cxl.  1,4. 

(5)  *nH  mn»,  v.  8.     „   cxi.  7. 

(6)  HD,  v.  9.  „    cxl.  5. 

(7)  irp'  ) 

and  \       ft    cxl  5. 


Psalm  cxlt. 
(8)  virDDDn  i^D*,TMo,withnnDnK3  nVy, 

cxl.  10. 

a.  nnpC'  as  a  noun  is  a.  X.  As  the  im- 
perative with  n  paragog.,  it  occurs  three 
times,  viz.  i  Chro,  xxix.  i8;  Ps.  xxv.  ao; 
and  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  a.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Psalmist  has  omitted  the  noun  after 
nn'K^  and  that  n-lCtV  like  nnV3  should  be 
taken  as  an  imperative.  The  rendering  would 
then  be,  "  Set,  O  Lord,  a  watch,  or  a  muzzle 
(lOK^,  or  DlDriD  as  in  Ps.  xxxix.  i),  upon 
my  mouth."  Others  take  mVJ  as  a  noun, 
and  render  the  verse  thus;  "Set,  O  Lord, 
a  watch  before  my  mouth,  a  guard  upon 
the  door  of  my  lips."    Thus  the  LXX. :  Oou, 
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Kupie,    (}>v\aKr]i/   r<3  (rTofxaTL   (xov,    kol   Bvpav 
Trepioxfjs  TvepX  to.  x^^V  A'ou.     JTl-VP    may    be 
Imp.  Kal.  with  dag.  dirimens  as  Prov.  iv.  13. 
3.    Thirty-six  MSS.  read   J^^i"*  instead  of 


•-iV  The  LXX.  read  acuoi/  5^  anaprcAov 
/lit)  XiTramro)  Trjv  K€(^akrfv  p.ov.  Jerome  trans- 
lates :  "oleum  amaritudinis  non  impinguet 
caput  meum." 


I  Or,  A 

Psalm  .<2/" 
David, 
giving  in- 
siruction. 


PSALM  CXLIL 

David  sheweth  that  in  his  trouble  all  his  comfort 
was  in  prayer  unto  God, 

"  Maschil  of  David ;  A  Prayer  when  he  was  in 
the  cave. 

I  CRIED  unto  the  Lord  with  my 
voice;    with  my  voice  unto   the 
Lord  did  I  make  my  supplication. 


2  I  poured  out  my  complaint  be- 
fore him;  I  shewed  before  him  my 
trouble. 

3  When  my  spirit  was  overwhelm- 
ed within  me,  then  thou  knewest  my 

path.     In  the  way  wherein  I  walked  J, Jj^^^''^ 
have  they  privily  laid  a  snare  for  me.   *^ght 

4  "I  looked  on  wy  right  hand,  and  '  ^ 


hand,  anil 
see. 


Psalm  CXLII. 

This  psalm,  which  is  the  last  which  bears 
a  title  referring  to  the  persecutions  of  Saul, 
is  supposed,  like  the  Iviith,  to  describe  David's 
emotions  and  supplications  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  or  of  Engedi.  The  similarity  of 
tone  between  this  and  the  psalms  of  the  earlier 
books  is  noticed  by  Hupfeld. 

The  allusion  in  n).  3  to  the  snare  privily 
laid  for  the  Psalmist  by  his  enemies  connects 
this  psalm  with  'w.  9,  10  of  the  preceding, 
and  both  with  Ps.  Ivii.  6,  possibly  also  with 
I  S.  xxiv.  II.     Cf.  also  Ps.  cxl.  5. 

The  psalm  is  expressive  of  the  deepest  sense 
of  danger  and  of  desertion,  amounting  almost 
to  despair.  But  a  conviction  of  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  his  condition,  so  far  as  human 
succour  was  concerned,  serves  to  excite  within 
the  breast  of  the  Psalmist  a  determination  to 
trust  more  implicitly  and  more  exclusively  in 
God.  This  resolution,  as  in  other  psalms 
of  a  similar  character,  converts  his  valley  of 
Achor  into  a  door  of  hope;  and  the  psalm 
ends  with  a  bright  .description  of  a  morning 
of  gladness  succeeding  to  a  night  of  sorrow. 
The  writer  anticipates,  moreover,  the  joy  and 
gratitude  with  which  the  righteous  would  hail 
his  deliverance. 

1.  Icrle^     Rather,  "  I  cry." 
nuith  my  'voice']     See  on  Ps.  iii.  4. 

did  I  make,  &c.]  Rather,  "I  make  suppli- 
cation." This  and  the  following  verses  agree 
very  closely  with  the  beginning  of  Ps.  Ixxvii. 
See  notes  in  loc. 

2.  I  poured  out,  8cc.']  Rather,  "I  pour  out, 
...I  make  known."  Cf.  the  title 'of  Ps.  cii. 
with  this  and  the  next  verse. 

3.  nvas  o'verivhelmed]  Rather,  "is  over- 
whelmed," lit.  "veils  itself,"  or  "is  darkened." 
See  note  on  Ps.  Ixxvii.  3.  The  verb  in  this  form 
occurs  also  in  Pss.  Ixxvii.  3  (ascribed  to  Asaph), 
cvii.  5  (anon.),  and  cxhii.  4,  ascribed  to  Da- 
vid :   elsewhere  only  in  Jonah  ii.  8,  and  Lam. 


then  thou  knenvest  my  path']  Lit.  "and 
Thou."  The  pronoun  is  emphatic.  Cf.  i  K. 
viii.  32,  34,  36,  39,  for  a  similar  use  of  the 
personal  pronoun  with  the  copula.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  the  existing  ar- 
rangement of  the  text  is  faulty,  and  that  the 
clause,  "when  my  spirit  was  overwhelmed," 
&c.,  belongs  to  the  preceding  verse.  In  this 
case  the  copula  may  be  rendered  by  "but," 
instead  of  "then."  As  in  the  first  verse  the 
Psalmist  finds  his  refuge  only  in  Jehovah,  so 
in  this  verse  he  finds  his  comfort  in  the  con- 
viction that  whilst  exposed  to  dangers,  seen 
and  unseen,  Jehovah  was  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  them  all,  and  that  His  watchful  eye 
was  ever  upon  him  for  good. 

<wherein  I  <walked]  Rather,  "wherein  or 
along  which!  walk,"  or  "must  walk."  Cf. 
Ps.  cxliii.  8. 

pri'vily  laid  a  snare]  Or,  "hidden."  Cf. 
Pss.  cxl.  5,  cxli.  9. 

4.  /  looked  on  my  right  hand,  &c.]  This 
rendering  is  supported  by  some  ancient  ver- 
sions. The  literal  rendering  of  the  Heb.  is 
"Look  on  the  right  hand  and  see."  Cf. 
Job  XXXV.  5 ;  Lam.  v.  i.  The  meaning  seems 
to  be  that  the  enemies  of  the  Psalmist  were  so 
many,  and  that  their  snares  beset  his  path  so 
thickly,  that  even  God's  all-seeing  eye  could 
discern  no  available  human  succour,  and  no 
way  of  escape  provided  for  him, 

there  fjuas  no  man  that  nvould  knovj  me] 
Literally,  "  there  is  to  (or  for)  me  none  ac- 
knowledging,"/.tf.  none  wiUing  to  recognize 
me,  or  treat  me  with  kindness.  Cf.  Ps.  xxxviii. 
11;  also  Jer.  xxiv.  5,  where  God  is  said  to 
"acknowledge"  the  captive  Jews;  and  Ruth 
ii.  ID,  19,  where  the  reference  is  to  the  kindly 
recognition  of  Ruth  by  Boaz. 

refuge  failed  me]  Literally,  "has  perished 
from  me."     Cf.  Job  xi.  20;  Ps.  lix.  16.  ^ 

no  man  cared  for  my  soul]  Lit.  "there  is  no 
one  seeking  (or  inquiring  for)  my  soul,"  t.e 
with  a  view  to  my  good.  Cf.  Jer.  xxx.  17. 
"This  is  Zion,  whom  no  man  seeketh after,'" 
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beheld,  but  there  was  no  man  that 
would  know  me:  refuge  *  failed  me; 
*no  man  cared  for  my  soul. 

5  I  cried  unto  thee,  O  Lord:  I 

^^jrj^*/-  said,  Thou  art  my  refuge  and  my  por- 
"  tion  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

6  Attend  unto  my  cry ;    for  I  am 


fHeb. 
THebT'" 


«.r 


brought  very  low:  deliver  me  from 
my  persecutors ;  for  they  are  stronger 
than  L 

7  Bring  my  soul  out  of  prison,  that 
I  may  praise  thy  name :  the  righteous 
shall  compass  me  about;  for  thou 
shalt  deal  bountifully  with  me. 


Perhaps  also  Ezek.  xiv.  7  may  mean  "  to  in- 
quire of  Me  for  his  own  benefit."  Cf.  Gen. 
ix.  j;  Ezek.  xiv.  3,  xx.  3,  31,  xxxvi.  37. 

5.  Tbou  art  my  refuge]  Cf.  I  S.  xxiv.  15 ; 
Ps.  xci.  a,  9;  %  Tim.  iv.  16,  17. 

mj  portion]    Cf  Ps.  xvi.  5. 

in  the  land  of  the  living]  Cf  Ps.  xxvii.  13, 
and  note  in  loc.;  also  Job  xxviii.  13 ;  and  Isai. 
xxxviii.  II,  where  the  phrase  occurs  in  the 
same  form  as  here. 

6.  Compare  with  the  first  clause  of  this 
verse  Pss.  xvii.  i,  Ixxix.  8 ;  and  with  the  second 
clause  Pss.  vii.  a,  xviii.  17,  xxxi.  15,  xxxv.  3.. 

my  cry]  Generally  a  cry  of  joy;  here, 
earnest  supplication,  as  i  K.  viii.  a8 ;  Ps.  xvii. 
I  (where  see  note),  and  Ps.  Ixi.  i.  Cf.  also 
Lim.  ii.  19,  where  the  verb  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  crying  out  in  sorrow. 

7.  out  of  prison]  The  precisely  parallel  pas- 
sage, Isai.  xlii.  7,  leaves  little  doubt  that  the 
word  here  rendered  " prison"  is  rightly  trans- 
lated, although  it  occurs  in  no  other  passage  in 
the  psalter,  and  bears  a  different  meaning  in 
other  places  of  the  Old  Test.  Cf  Isai.  xxiv. 
a  a.  The  title  of  the  psalm  affords  a  probable 
clue  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  place.  Saul 
uses  the  verb  from  which  this  word  is  derived 
with  reference  to  the  transaction  recorded  in 
I  S.  xxiv.,  when  the  Lord  "delivered"  (lit. 
"shut  up")  him  into  the  hand  of  David  in  the 
cave  of  Engedi,  v.  18,  and  David  would  not 
kill  him.    See  introductioa  to  this  psalm.. 


tbe  righteous  shall  compass  me  about]  The 
words  here  rendered  "compass  me  about" 
are,  probably,  rightly  so  translated.  The  words 
may  mean,  however,  "on  my  account  the 
righteous  shall  adorn  themselves  with  crowns" 
{i.e.  shall  rejoice  on  my  account),  or  "shall 
crown  themselves  with  me,"  i.e.  shall  maJce  me 
their  crown  of  glory;  so  Jer.,  "in  me\oro- 
nabuntur  justi."  Delitzsch  compares  i  Cor., 
xii.  a6.  The  construction  is  peculiar,  and  the 
precise  meaning  uncertain.  LXX.  e/ie  v-no^ii- 
vovcTi  SiKOiot.  Aq.  €u.e  Trcpi^euova-t  diKaiou 
Vulg.  "me  expectant  justi."    See  Note  below. 

thou  shalt  deal  bountifully  ivith  me]  Or,  "be- 
cause Thou  dealest,"  &c.  An  echoot  Ps.  xiii.  6. 

The  close  of  the  psalm,  in  a  manner  charac- 
teristic of  the  psalms  of  David  (e.g.  xiii.  6,  xl. 
16,  17  ;  cf  xxii.  aa,  23,  Iviii.  10,  11,  Ixiv.  10, 
cxl.  13),  and  especially  those  of  the  time  of 
his  persecution  at  the  hands  of  Saul,  expresses 
the  writer's  confident  expectation  of  eventual 
deliverance  from  his  foes,  and  herein  (whether 
designedly  or  undesignedly  on  the  part  of  the 
Psalmist)  we  trace  a  prediction  of  the  eventual 
triumph  of  good  over  evil.  The  reference  to 
the  joyful  congratulations,  of  the  righteous 
seems  to  imply  a  revelation  to  the  soul  of  the 
Psalmist,  like  that  made  to  Elijah  when  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  be  the  only  champion  for 
the  truth,  that  God  had  still  reserved  a  rem- 
nant, amidst  prevailing  iniquity,  who  were 
ready  to  rejoice  and  to  be  glad.  Cf.  Ps.  cvii.  4a. 


( 


NOTE  on  Psalm  gxlii.  7. 


The  verb  1713  is  used  in  the  Piel  in  Ps.  xxii. 
la  in  a  hostile  sense,  as  also  in  Judg.  xx.  43. 
In  the  Hiphil  it  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Prov. 
xiv.  18,  and  Hab.  i.  4.  In  the  latter  place  it  is 
used  in  a  hostile  sense:  in  the  former  it  appears 


to  be  used  intransitively,  and  is  so  rendered 
in  the  A.V. ;  "the  prudent  are  crowned  with 
knowledge :"  the  verb  being  supposed  to  de- 
rive its  signification  from  1713  corona,  "  utpote 
quod  caput  cingit." 


PSALM  CXLIII. 

I  DaXfid  prayeth  for  fervour  in  judgment.  3  He 
eomplaineth  of  his  grief  s.  5  He  strcugtheneth 
his  faith  by  meditation  and  prayer.  7  He 
prayeth  for  graces  9  for  deliverance^  10  for 
samttficatioHf  11  for  destruction  of  his  ene- 
mia. 


A  Psalm  of  David. 


HEAR  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  give 
ear  to  my  supplications :  in  thy 


faithfulness  answer 
righteousness. 


me,   and  in  thy 


Psalm  CXLIII. 
This  is  the  last  of  the  seven  Penitential 
Fsalms.    Tbe  inscription  in  tbe  Hebrew  as- 


signs it  to  David,  and  in  some  copies  of  the 
LXX.  the  words  are  added,  "  when  Absalom 
his  son  pursued  him."    If  it  did  not  proceed 
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2  And    enter   not   into  judgment 

«Exod.34.  with  thy  servant:    for  '^in  thy  sight 

^om.3.20.  shall  no  man  living  be  justified. 

Gal.  2. 16.       2  Yor  the  enemy  hath  persecuted 

my  soul;    he    hath    smitten    my  life 

down  to  the  ground;  he  hath  made 

me  to  dwell  in  darkness,  as  those  that 

have  been  long  dead. 

4  Therefore  is  my  spirit  over- 
whelmed within  me;,  my  heart  with- 
in me  is  desolate. 

5  I  remember  the  days  of  old ;  I 


meditate  on  all  thy  works;    I  muse 
on  the  work  of  thy  hands. 

6  I  stretch  forth  my  hands  unto 
thee :  my  soul  thirsteth  after  thee,  as 
a  thirsty  land.     Selah. 

7  Hear  me  speedily,  O  Lord  :  my 
spirit  faileth:  hide  not  thy  face  from 

me,  '  lest  I  be  like  unto  them  that  eo  '  Or,  /or  1 
down  into  the  pit.  SfS"' 

8  Cause  me  to  hear  thy  loving- 
kindness  in  the  morning;  for  in  thee 
do  I  trust:    cause  me  to  know  the 


dirtctly  from  the  hand  of  David,  it  is,  as  it  has 
been  well  described,  "  an  extract  of  the  most 
precious  balsam  from  the  old  Davidic  songs." 
The  general  character  and  phraseology  of  the 
psalm  favour  the  supposition  of  its  later  date. 
It  is  closely  connected  with,  the  preceding 
psalms  by  its  subject,  and  partially  by  its 
phraseology.  (See  notes  on  -w.  4,  8,  11.)  If 
regarded  as  a  late  psalm  it  bears  witness  to  the 
manner  in  which,  from  the  time  of  the  exile 
downwards,  the  Davidic  psalms  have  been  the 
spiritual  treasury  of  the  Church.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  psalm  into  two  equal  parts,  each 
consisting  of  six  verses,  is  marked  by  the  Selah 
at  the  end  of  t;.  6,  the  use  of  which,  though 
ordinarily  a  mark  of  antiquity,  can  scarcely 
be  so  regarded  in  the  case  of  a  psalm  which, 
if  not  composed  by  David,  is  clearly  based 
upon  the  model  of  the  Davidic  psalms. 

1.  in  thy  faithfulness  ansiver  me,  &c.]  The 
Psalmist  pleads  not  only  God's  faithfulness  to 
His  promises,  i.e.  His  essential  and  eternal, 
truth,  but  also  His  justice  and  His  righteous- 
ness; for  He  is  not  only  faithful  but  also  just 
to  forgive  the  sins  of  His  people  (i  John  i. 
9).  The  word  "  and  "  is  not  in  the  Hebrew. 
"  In  Thy  faithfulness  answer  me,  in  (i.e.  even 
in,  or  in  accordance  with)  Thy  justice  (or 
righteousness)." 

2.  And  enter  not,  &c.J  It  is  clear  from 
this  verse  that  it  is  not  a  legal  but  an  evangeli- 
cal righteousness  on  which  the  Psalmist's  plea 
for  mercy  is  based.  If  God  were  to  deal  with 
man  on  the  ground  of  his  own  merits  no  flesh 
should  be  justified.     Cf.  Job  xiv.  3,  xxii.  4. 

no  man  li'ving,  &c.]  Or,  "for  no  living 
creature  is  just  or  righteous  before  Thee."  Gf. 
Job  ix.  32.  Not  only  men,  but  also  angels  fall 
short  of  the  standard  of  God's  holiness.  "The 
heavens  are  not  clean  in  His  sight"  (Job  xv.  15); 
much  less  can  "  he  that  is  born  of  a  woman 
be  righteous"  before  Him.    (Job  xv.  14.) 

3.  For  the  enemy,  &c.]  A  consciousness 
of  guilt  and  of  deserved  punishment  seems  to 
lie  at  the  root  of  the  Psalmist's  prayer,  and  to 
prompt  his  supplication  for  forgiveness. 


he  hath  smitten^  Rather,  "trodden  or  crush- 
ed to  the  earth." 

in  darkness']  The  word  (which  is  plural) 
occurs  elsewhere  in  the  psalter  only  in  Ixxiv. 
20,  and  Ixxxviii.  6.  There  is  a  close  resem- 
blance between  the  psalm  last  quoted  and  the 
present. 

as  those  that  have  been  long  dead"]  Rather, 
"  as  those  that  are  for  ever  dead,"  i.e.  buried 
alive  for  ever.  The  question  of  a  future  life 
is  not  involved  in  the  comparison.  The  same 
words  are  found  in  Lam.  iii.  6  with  a  single 
transposition.  (Gf.  Pss.  cv.  10,  cxii.  6 ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  9.) 

4.  OTerivhelmed']     See  note  on  Ps.  cxlii.  3. 
is    desolate],    "Amazed,"    "astonied,"    or 

"  dispirited."  The  word  in  the  form  here 
used  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  is  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  psalter.  It  is  used  in  Isai. 
lix.  16,  Ixiii.  5;  Eccles.  vii.  16,  and  Daniel 
viii.  27.  Gf.  Ps.  Ixxvii,  3 — 6,  also  Lam.  iii.  11. 

5.  Compare  Ps.  Ixxvii.  12,  with  which 
this  verse  very  closely  corresponds.  The  only 
other  place  in  which  the  verb  rendered  "  muse" 
occurs  in  the  same  form  is  Isai.  liii.  8.  The 
word  rendered  "complain"  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  3, 
and  "commune"  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  6,  is  a  differ- 
ent form  of  the  same  verb. 

/y6;  cu;ory§j]  Rather,"Thy  doing,"  or  "  doings." 
Gf.  Ps.  xcii.  4  and  note.  In  some  MSS.  and 
most  versions  both  this  noun  and  that  trans- 
lated "work"  (a  different  word  in  the  Heb.) 
are  in  the  plural. 

6.  /  stretch  forth  my  hands,  &c.]  Lit.  "I 
have  stretched  forth  my  hands  to  Thee;  my 
soul,  as  a  parched  land,  to  Thee."  The  mean- 
ing is  the  same  whether  we  understand  a  verb 
before  or  after  the  word  "  soul, "  /.  e.  whether  the 
Psalmist  is  represented  as  lifting  up  his  soul  to 
God,  or  his  soul  is  represented  as  thirsting 
after  God. 

7.  Hear  mg speedily]  Or,  "Make  haste  (and) 
answer  me." 

lest  I  be  like  unto  them,  &c.]  Or,  "become 
like,"  &c.     Verbatim  from  Ps.  xxvin.  i. 

8.  Cause  me  to  hear,  &c.]  Cf.  Ps.  xc.  14. 
in  the  morning]  i.e.  "early."    Cf.  Ps.  xc.  14. 
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way  wherein  I  should  walk ;  for  I  lift 

up  my  soul  unto  thee. 

9  Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from  mine 
f  HeK  enemies:  Lflee  unto  thee  to  hide  me. 
t*£i7tr/.       10  Teach  me  to  do  thy  will;  for 

thou  art  my  God:  thy  spirit  is  good; 

lead  me  into  the  land  of  uprightness. 


1 1  Quicken  me,  O  Lord,  for  thy 
name's  sake:  for  thy  righteousness' 
sake  bring  my  soul  out  of  trouble. 

12  And  of  thy  mercy  cut  off  mine 
enemies,  and  destroy  all  them  that 
afflict  my  soul:  for  I  am  thy  ser- 
vant. 


for  in  thee  do  I  trust]  Or,  "have  I  trusted." 
Cf.  Ps.  XXV.  a. 

catue  me  to  knviu  the  fwaj\  Cf.  Pss.  xxv.  8, 
cxHi.  3. 

/  lift  up  my  soul  unto  thee]  Or,  « I  have 
Uaed."    Cf.  Ps.  xxv.  I. 

9.  Ifiee  unto  thee  to  hide  me]  The  words 
literally  rendered  are,  "  To  Thee  have  I  con- 
cealed or  hidden."  Two  explanations  have  been 
proposed;  (1)  To  Thee  have  I  entrusted  or 
conrtded  my  troubles ;  (z)  In  (or,  with)  Thee 
have  I  hidden  myself,  i.e.  found  a  refuge  or 
hiding-place.  The  latter  interpretation  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  undoubtedly  reflective  sense 
of  the  verb  in  many  passages  (cf.  Gen.  xxxviii. 
14;  Deut.  xxii.  1 2 ;  Jonah  iii.  6)  and  with  the 
general  phraseology  of  David.  LX  X .  [ort]  irpos 
o-c  Kar<0vyoi/.    Jer.  "a  te  protectus  sum." 

10.  thy  spirit  Is  good,  &c.]  Rather  (though 
in  violation  of  the  accentuation),  "let  Thy 
good  Spirit  lead  me,  &c,,"  or  more  literally, 
"let  Thy  Spirit,  a  good  (Spirit),  lead  me, 
&c."  (Cf.  Gen.  xxxvii.  a,  xliii.  14;  Hag.  i.  4, 
for  the  omission  of  the  article  after  nouns  with 
pronom.  suffixes.)  Cf.  also  Neh.  ix,  ao,  where 
the  art.  is  prefixed  to  the  adj. 

the  land  of  uprightness]  Literally,  "Ihe  land 


of  a  level  region,  or  plain;"  or,  as  the  same 
words  are  rendered  in  Deut.  iv.  43,  and  Jer. 
xlviii.  ai,  "the  plain  country."  The  allusion 
seems  to  be  to  the  land  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Reubenites, 
as  being  well  adapted  for  the  support  of  their 
flocks.  The  district  known  by  this  name  had 
been  one  of  great  interest  and  importance  to 
the  Israelites.  See  Rittef  s  '  Palestine,'  Vol.  11. 
p.  153.  Figuratively,  the  word  denotes  "equity," 
or  "  righteousness."  Cf.  Ps.xxvii.  11  and  note 
in  loc. ;  also  Isai.  xxvi.  7,10.  See  Note  below. 

11,  12.  Quicken  me,  O  Lord,  for  thy 
name's  sake]  The  phraseology  is  that  of  th:? 
eariier  psalms.  Cf.  Ixxi.  20,  xxv.  11;  also 
cxlii.  7. 

for  thy  righteousness'' sake]  It  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  the  Psalmist  pleads  God's 
righteousness  as  the  foundation  on  which  he 
bases  his  supplication  for  the  deliverance  of 
his  soul  from  trouble,  and  God's  lovingkind- 
ness  or  mercy  as  that  on  which  he  grounds 
his  prayer,  or  his  conviction,  that  God  will 
destroy  his  enemies.  This  is  not  the  language 
of  a  revengeful  and  bloodthirsty  spirit.  Cf. 
Pss.  liv.  7  and  xciv.  a3.  Ps.  v.  8  should  be 
compared  with  'vv.  10  and  11. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  cxliii.  10. 
Some  codices  have  m553  instead  of  pfc53,  i.e.  in,  or  "into  the  path,  or  way  of  uprightness.' 


PSALM  CXLIV. 

I  David  blesseth  God  for  his  mercy  both  to  him 
and  to  man.  5  He  prayeth  that  God  would 
pcwerfully  deliver  him  from  his  enemies.  9  He 
proniisetk  to  praise  God.  11  He  prayeth  far 
the  happy  slate  of  t/te  kingdom, 

A  Psalm  of  David. 


BLESSED    he    the   Lord    ^mytHeb. 
strength,  «which  teacheth  my«'{sai 
hands  ^  to  war,  and  my  fingers  to  fight :  ==j^35. 
2  ^ "  My  coodness,  and  my  fortress ;  to  the 
my  high  tower,  and  my  deliverer;  my  *2Sam. 

22.  2,  3, 4& 
0  Or,  My  mercy. 


Psalm  CXLIV. 
This  psalm  bears  as  its  inscription,  "To,  or 
of,  David."  It  is  manifestly  the  production  of 
one  who  was  the  generally  recognized  ruler  of 
the  nation.  It  rdfers,  moreover,  to  a  time  of 
danger  from  foreign  foes  (in;.  6,  7,  11),  and 
perhaps  also  to  present  or  past  rebellion  on 
the  part  of  the  Psalmist's  own  subjects.  (See 
Note  on  v.  a  at  end.)  The  LXX.  add  -irpoi  rov 
TokutBy  and  the  Targumist  refers  the  "evil 


sword"  of  V.  10  to  the  sword  of  Goliath,  but 
the  internal  evidence  is  decisive  against  this 
supposition.  The  former  part  of  the  psalm  is 
based  upon  the  earlier  psalms,  and  in  particular 
upon  the  i8th,  which  was  composed  long  after 
the  event  to  which  the  inscription  of  the  LXX. 
refers  this  ps.  (See  int.  to  that  psalm.)  It  might 
naturally  close  with  the  refrain  of  v.  11,  and 
there  seems  no  necessary  connection  between 
the  two  parts.    The  latter  part  has  not  the 
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shield,  and  he  in  whom  I  trust;  who 

subdueth  my  people  under  me. 
pJ°^7-^7-       3  ^LoRD,  what  is  man,  that  thou 
Hebr,  2. 6.  takest  knowledge  of  him  !  or  the  son 

of  man,  that  thou  makest  account  of 

him  ! 


4  '^Man  is  like  to  vanity:  his  days  ''Jobi4.2. 
are  as  a  shadow  that  passeth  away.  '      ^'  ^^'  ^' 

5  Bow  thy  heavens,  O  Lord,  and 
come  down:  touch  the  mountains, 
and  they  shall  smoke. 

6  ^Cast  forth  lightning,  and  scatter  '3^%;^- 


allusions  to  earlier  psalms  which  abound  in 
the  former.  There  is  more  vigour  and  ori- 
ginality in  it.  It  abounds  in  the  use  of  pecu- 
liar words,  and  it  bears  no  direct  traces  of 
having  proceeded  from  the  same  writer.  At  the 
same  time  the  connection  is  not  so  forced  as 
some  have  represented  it,  if  we  suppose  the 
Psalmist,  whether  David  himself,  or  one  of 
his  posterity  and  successors,  to  have  banished 
from  his  memory  the  past,  and  to  be  indulging 
only  bright  anticipations  of  the  future.  These 
would  naturally  find  their  expression  in  fresh 
and  terse  diction,  unalloyed  by  those  allusions 
to  scenes  of  past  trial  and  difficulty  which,  as 
naturally,  recalled  to  the  writer  either  his  own 
personal  recollections,  or  David's  description 
of  similar  circumstances. 

The  psalm,  in  its  mingled  tones  of  prayer 
and  praise,  is  a  fit  connecting  link  between 
the  supplicatory  psalms  which  go  before,  and 
the  strains  of  thanksgiving  which  follow  it. 

1.  my  strength]  Lit.  "my  rock."  Cf.  Ps. 
xviii.  2,  46,  where  the  same  Hebrew  word  is 
rendered  "strength"  in  the  former  verse  and 
"rock"  in  the  latter. 

^h'lch  teacheth  my  hands  to  ivar,  &C.]  Ra- 
ther, "Who  instructeth  my  hands  for  battle 
(cf.  Pss.  Iv.  21,  IxxvUi.  9),  my  fingers  for  war" 
(cf.  Ps.  xviii.  34).  The  first  two  verses  of 
this  ps.  are  a  direct  echo  of  David's  great 
song  of  thanksgiving  as  recorded  in  Ps.  xviii. 
(see  notes  on  that  ps.),  and  a  S.  xxii.  Five 
of  the  descriptive  terms  which  occur  in  -v.  a 
are  taken  from  Ps.  xviii.  2. 

2.  My  goodness']  Rather,  "  My  lovingkind- 
ness  or  mercy,"  an  abbreviated  form,  appa- 
rently, of  "the  God  of  my  mercy."  Cf. 
Ps.  lix.  10,  17;  also  Jonah  ii.  8. 

my  deU^verer]  Lit.  "  my  deliverer  for  me," 
as  in  a  S.  xxii.  2. 

I  trust]  Or,  "  have  taken  refuge." 
nvko  subdueth  my  people  under  me]  Cf. 
Ps.  xviii.  47,  48,  where,  however,  we  read 
"peoples"  instead  of  "my  people."  (See 
Note  at  end.)  The  only  other  place  where  the 
verb  rendered  "  subdueth"  occurs  in  this  form, 
or  in  this  signification,  is  Isai.  xlv.  i,  "to 
subdue  nations  before  him."  If  the  reading 
"my  people"  be  retained,  the  word  "sub- 
dueth" would  naturally  refer  to  the  quelling 
of  rebellion,  as  in  the  case  of  Absalom,  not 
to  the  exercise  of  despotic  power.  Delitzsch, 
who  thinks  the  psalm,  though  composed  at  a 
later  period,  designed  to  express  the  feelings 


with  which  David,  who  had  already  been 
anointed  by  Samuel,  entered  upon  the  conflict 
with  Goliath,  considers  the  reference  to  be 
prospective,  i.  e.  to  David's  hope  and  convic- 
tion that  Jehovah  would  constrain  the  people 
to  accept  him  as  their  king. 

3.  Lord,  ivhat  is  w««,  &c.]  This  is  an 
evident  echo  of  Ps.  viii.  4. 

or  the  son  of  mmi]  Rather,  "the  son  of 
frail  or  mortal  man." 

4.  Man  is  like  to  'vanity,  &c.]  Cf  Pss.  xxxix.  5, 
6,  Ixii.  9,  for  the  first  clause  of  this  verse,  and 
Job  viii.  9,  xiv.  a;  Pss.  cii.  11,  cix.  23,  for 
the  second. 

5.  Bovj  thy  hea'vens,  &c.]  The  broken 
thread  is  here  resumed,  and  the  order  of  Ps. 
xviii.  is  continued,  but  that  which  is  recorded 
historically  in  Ps.  xviii.  is  here  the  subject  of 
the  Psalmist's  prayer.  The  connection  of  the 
interpolated  strophe,  'w.  3,  4,  with  the  pre- 
ceding and  the  following  may  be  as  follows. 
Whereas  in  Ps.  xviii.  the  Psalmist  describes 
the  greatness  of  his  sorrow,  and  records  his 
invocation  of  Jehovah  in  his  distress,  here,  in 
the  form  of  an  exclamation,  he  expresses  his 
conviction  of  the  utter  insignificance  and  un- 
worthiness  of  man,  and  of  the  wondrous  con- 
descension of  God  in  deigning  to  interpose  in 
his  behalf.  Dr  Kay  refers  by  way  of  illub- 
tration  to  2  S.  vii.  16  and  18,  as  presenting  a 
similar  contrast. 

'touch  the  mountains,  &c.]  Taken  from  Ps. 
civ.  32.  As  the  latent  fire  needs  but  the 
divine  summons  to  evoke  it  into  action,  so 
the  wicked  have  within  themselves  the  ele- 
ments of  misery,  which  await  only  a  signal 
from  above  to  be  brought  into  full  operation. 
The  primary  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  Theo- 
phany  on  Mount  Sinai.  Cf.  Exod.  xix.  18,  xx. 
18.  The  mountains  here  are  clearly  the  hostile 
powers.  Cf.  Pss.  Ixviii.  16,  Ixxvi.  4. 

6.  Cast  forth  lightning]  Lit.  "  Lighten  light- 
ning."    The  verb  is  found  in  no  other  place. 

scatter  them... destroy  them]  The  reference 
is  clearly  to  the  Psalmist's  enemies  who  are 
mentioned  in  Ps.  xviii.  3,  but  whose  existence 
is  here  only  implied.  A  comparison  of  this 
verse  with  Psalm  xviii.  14  affords  a  good  illus- 
tration of  one  of  the  forms  of  parallelism 
which  distinguish  Hebrew  poetry.  In  the 
passage  cited  it  is  the  arrows  which  "scatter" 
the  enemy  and  the  lightning  which  "discom- 
fits "  them  (the  same  word  which  is  here  ren- 
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them:    shoot  out  thine  arrows,  and 
dcstrov  them. 
iHeK  7   Send  thine  *hand   from  above; 

rid  me,  and  deliver  me  out  of  great 
waters,  from  the  hand  of  strange  chil- 
dren; 

8  Whose  mouth  speaketh  vanity, 
and  their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of 
falsehood. 

9  I  will  sing  a  new  song  unto  thee, 
O  God :  upon  a  psaltery  and  an  instru- 


vktory. 


ment  of  ten  strings  will  I  sing  praises 
unto  thee. 

10  //  is  he  that  giveth  "salvation  J Oj; 
unto  kings :  who  delivereth  David  his 
servant  from  the  hurtful  sword. 

1 1  Rid  me,  and  deliver  me  from  the 
hand  of  strange  children,  whose  mouth 
speaketh  vanity,  and  their  right  hand 
is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood : 

12  That  our  sons  may  be  as  plants 
grown  up  in  their  youth;   that  our 


dered  dfstroj).  In  this  psalm  it  is  the  light- 
ning which  "scatters"  them,  and  the  arrows 
which  "destroy"  them. 

7.  Sind  thine  hand  from  abo've]  Rather, 
"Put  out,  or  stretch  forth,  Thine  hand."  The 
idea  is  taken  from  Ps.  xviii.  i6,  "  He  sent  from 
above,"  as  it  is  also  in  the  prayer  for  deli- 
verance from  the  great  waters.  The  verb  here 
used  with  reference  to  the  great  waters  is  used 
in  f.  II  with  reference  to  the  aliens,  as  in 
Ps.  xviii.  17  with  reference  to  the  Psalmist's 
♦'strong  enemy,"  and  those  who  "hated"  him; 
thus  affording  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  "  great"  or  many  "waters." 
What  is  there  related  historically  is  still,  in 
this  place,  the  subject  of  supplication. 

The  word  rendered  in  this  verse  and  •».  1 1 
"  rid,"  and  in  a?.  lo  "deliver,"  as  in  its  Ara- 
maic signification,  is  elsewhere  used  in  the 
sense  of  opening  wide,  always  in  conjunction 
with  peh  (the  mouth),  except  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  14, 
where  it  occurs  with  saphah  (the  lip).  Cf. 
Ps.  xxii.  13;  Gen.  iv.  11;  Isai.  x.  14,  &c. 

strange  children']  Rather,  "sons  of  a  strange 
land,"  i.e.  heathen. 

8.  Whose  mouth  speaketh  vanity]  Cf.  Pss. 
xii.  1,  xli.  6. 

their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  false- 
hood] A  phrase  peculiar  to  this  place.  Else- 
where, a  tongue  or  lips  of  falsehood.  Cf.  Pss. 
xxxi.  18,  cix.  a.  The  allusion  is  to  the  lifting 
up  of  the  right  hand  in  an  oath  or  solemn 
asKveration,  as  in  Gen.  xiv.  22;  Deut.  xxxii. 
40;  Ps.cvi.  a6;  Isai.  Ixii.  8.  Cf.  Ps.  xxvi.  10, 
"their  right  hand  is  full  of  bribes."  The 
nearest  parallel  seems  to  be  Isai.  xliv.  20 :  "Is 
there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand?"  Cf.  eeoto-t 
vpttra  bt^uavoyiai^  Alsch.  'Agam.'  852. 

9.  /  tvUl  sing  a  new  song]  The  Psalmist's 
expectation  of  a  favourable  answer  to  his 
prayer  is  so  confident  that  he  utters  uncon- 
ditionally a  vow  of  thanksgiving.  See  note  on 
Ps.  xxxiii.  3. 

O  God]  The  only  place  in  Books  IV.  and  V., 
with  the  exception  of  the  composite  Ps.  cviii., 
in  which  God  is  addressed  as  Elohim^  without 
the  pronominal  suffix.    In  Book  IV.  Elohim 


occurs  once  as  a  predicate  of  Jehovah,  as  the 
true  God  (c.  3).  In  other  places  it  is  used 
of  created  beings  in  the  last  two  books. 

upon  a  psaltery]  Rather,  "upon  a  psaltery 
with  ten  strings."     Cf.  note  on  Ps.  xxxiii.  2. 

tvill  I  sing  praises]  Or,  "will  I  play  unto 
Thee."  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  vocal 
accompaniment  is  clearly  implied. 

10.  It  is  he  that  giveth]  Lit.,  "Who 
giveth."  There  is  a  change  of  person.  The 
construction  is  characteristic  of  Ps.  xviii.,  in 
which,  as  here,  sentences  are  connected  by  a 
participle  agreeing  with  a  preceding  noun. 
Cf.  'w.  2>Zi  34  of  that  psalm. 

unto  kings]  Lit.  "unto  the  kings," z.^r.  the 
royal  house  of  David,  as  distinguished  from 
other  "kings  of  the  earth"  (Ps.  cxlviii.  u). 
Even  they  have  no  saving  power  of  their  own 
(cf.  Ps.  cxlvi.  3),.  It  is  God  Who  gives  it  to 
them.. 

cuiho  deU-vereth  David  his  servarit]  This 
corresponds  with  Ps.  xviii.  50.  It  might  seem 
to  imply  the  Davidic  origin  of  the  psalm,  as 
identifying  David  with  the  supplicant  of  vv.  7 
and  11;  but  the  present  participle  may  here 
be  undei'stood  retrospectively,  as  in  Ps.  xviii. 
50  it  is  used  prospectively;  or  David  may  here 
stand  for  David  and  his  seed  (cf.  Ps.  xviii.  50), 
as,  in  Ps.  cxlvii..i,9,,J«ro^  is  used  to  denote  his 
descendants.  (See  Note  at  end.)  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  word  rendered  "delivereth" 
in  this  verse,  and' "rid"  in  vv.  7  (see  note) 
and  ir,  is  here  again  used  in  quite  a  different 
signification  from  that  which  it  bears  in  Pss. 
xxii.  13  and  Ixvi.  14. 

the  hurtful  sivord]  Lit.  "the  sword  of 
evil."  The  allusion  may  be  to  the  dcstructive- 
ncss  of  the  sword,  or  it  may  be  to  the  badness 
of  the  cause  in  which  the  sword  from  which 
the  Psalmist  prays  for  deliverance  was  drawn. 

11.  Rid  me,  and  deliver  me]  i.e.  Probably, 
*'As  Thou  didst  deliver  David  Thy  servant, 
so  now  also  rid  and  deliver  me."  The  refrain 
of  this  verse,  taken  from  vv.  7  and  8,  seems 
to  form  a  suitable  termination  to  the  psalm. 
The  remaining  portion  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity  and  difficulty. 

12.  That  our  sons  may  be]    Or,  "  Whose 
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daughters  may   he   as    corner   stones, 
tHeb.       ^polished    after   the    similitude    of   a 
palace : 

13   That  our  garners  w^zy  he  full,  af- 
Heb.       fordin or  ^ all  manner  of  store:   that  our 


kind 


kind,     sheep  may  bring  forth  thousands  and 
ten  thousands  in  our  streets : 


14  That  our  oxen  may  ^^  ^strong  to  ^  JJ^^- 
labour;  /^^/  there  he  no  breaking  in,  bear  bur. 
nor  going  out;  that  there  be  no  com-  S;,r' 
plaining  in  our  streets.  with  flesh. 

15  -^Happy/j  that  people,  that  is  in-^^^^^js- 
such  a  case :  yea^  happy  /j  //?^^  people,  "'     ^"  "^ 
whose  God  is  the  Lord. 


sons  are,"  &c.,  in  which  case  t.  i  ;  supplies 
the  correlative  clause.  (So  Ewald.)  The 
construction  is  peculiar  and  may  have  been 
suggested  by  t.  8.  LXX.  uiv  ol  viol  avrSv. 
Jer.  "  ut  sint  filii  nostri."    (See  Note  at  end.) 

grown  up]  Rather, ' '  well  grown , "  or  "  grown 
large  in  their  youth ; "  so  Dr  Kay.  Cf.  Isaj.  i.  2, 
xxiii.  4 ;  Hos.  ix.  iz.  The  word  occurs  in  the 
same  form  only  in  this  place.  The  sons  are 
aptly  compared  to  plants  or  trees,  which 
flourish  in  the  open  air,  whilst  the  daughters 
are  compared  to  sculptured  pillars,  which  impart 
grace  as  well  as  strength  to  the  interior  of  a 
building. 

cornerstones']  Rather,  "comer  pillars,"  or 
"columns,"  Cf. KfpaToei^eis  ycoviai,  Jos. ' B.  J.' 
V.  s,  (>.  Cf.  also  Zech.  ix.  15,  the  only  other 
place  where  the  word  occurs. 

polished]  Rather,  "cut"  or  "sculptured." 
The  word  is  elsewhere  invariably  used  of 
wood  (with  the  exception  of  Prov.  vii.  16, 
where  it  is  used  of  yarn),  and  not  of  stone.  The 
use  of  male  and  female  figures  to  support 
porticos  or  entablatures  seems  to  be  of  more 
modern  origin. 

after  the  similitude  of  a  palace]  Perhaps 
"according  to  the  model  (or  pattern)  of  the 
temple."  The  Prayer-Book  Version  has  "the 
polished  corners  of  the  temple."  The  temple 
was  the  great  architectural  model  of  the  He- 
brews. LXX.  (i>^  o^ioicoixa  vaov.  Jer.  "ad 
similitudinem  templi."  Cf.  Amos  viii.  3,  and 
Isai.  xliv.  28,  for  the  omission  of  the  article. 
Cf.  I  K.  vii.  21  for  the  account  of  the  pillars 
Jachin  and  Boaz  set  up  by  king  Solomon  in 
the  porch  of  the  temple. 

13.  That  our  garners,  See]  Lit.  "Our 
garners  full,"  i.e.  if  the  construction  of  ru.  iz 
be  continued,  "whose  garners  are  full." 

affording  all  manner  of  store]  Lit.  "giving," 


or  "pouring  forth  abundantly  from  kind  to 
kind,"  i.e.  all  descriptions  of  produce.  The 
word  occurs  in  the  psalter  only  in  this  place 
and  Ps.  cxl.  9, 

that  our  sheep.,  &c.]  More  lit.  "our  sheep 
bringing  forth  thousands,  multiplied  by  my- 
riads." 

in  our  streets]  Rather,  "in  our  fields  or  open 
pastures"  (see  note  on  Job  v.  10). 

14.  That  our  oxen  may  be  strong]  The 
meaning  is  doubtful.  It  may  be,  "  our  oxen 
laden  with  produce,"  or  "our  kine  fruitful," 
or  "our  chiefs  (or  heads  of  families)  firmly 
established."     (See  Note  at  end.) 

that  there  be  no  breaking  in,  &c.]  Rather, 
"no  breach,"  i.e.  through  hostile  assault, 
"and  no  going  out,"  i.e.  into  captivity.  The 
word  rendered  "breaking  in"  occurs  in  the 
psalter  elsewhere  only  in  Ps.  cvi.  23.  Cf. 
Jer.  xxix.  16;  Amos  iv.  3:  "And  ye  shall 
go  out  {i.e.  probably  into  captivity)  through 
rents  or  breaches  in  the  wall,"  where  forms  of 
the  same  words  which  are  here  rendered 
"  breaking  in"  and  "  going  out"  are  employed. 

that  there  be  no  complaining,  &c.]  Rather, 
"and  no  cry  of  sorrow  (cf.  Isai.  xxiv.  11; 
Jer.  xiv.  2,  xlvi.  12)  in  our  open  places,"  i.e. 
the  places  where  the  people  commonly  assem- 
bled near  the  gate  of  the  city  (cf.  2  Chro. 
xxxii.  6;  Neh.  viii.  i).  The  word  rendered 
"complaining"  does  not  occur  elsewhere  iu 
the  psalter. 

15.  Happy  is  that  people,  &c,]  Rather, 
"  Blessed  is  the  people,"  &c.  This  seems  to  be 
the  correlative  clause  to  'v.  12.  It  is  possible, 
owing  to  the  close  correspondence  of  the  ini- 
tial words  of  the  two  verses  in  the  Hebrew, 
that  the  two  words  which  begin  this  verse 
may  have  dropped  out  of  the  beginning  of 
a;.  12.    (See  Note  at  end.) 


NOTES  on  Psalm  cxliv.  2,  10,  12,  14,  15. 


2.  The  Masora  notes  this  as  one  of  three 
places  in  which  the  singular  form  of  thi^  noun 
(••JOy)  stands  where  we  should  expect  the  plural. 
(The  two  other  places  are  2  S.  xxii.  44,  and 
Lam.  iii.  14,)  The  Targum,  Syriac,  and  Je- 
rome, as  well  as  many  MSS.,  read  the  word  in 
the  plural. 

10.  The  orthography  of  the  name  Da-vid 
is  the  same  as  in  other  psalms  HH,  not  as  in 


the  books  of  Chronicles  and  other  late  books 

12.  The  rendering  of  ^^^  in  the  sense  of 
in  order  that  is  supported  by  Deut.  iv.  40,  where 
the  same  word  is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  ?jS 
a  rel.  pron.  in  the  same  verse,  and  where  |I;D7 
follows  in  the  signification  of  in  order  that;  cf. 
Gen.  xi.  7 ;  i  K.  xxii.  16 ;  but  in  all  these  cases 
it  is  followed  by  the  finite  verb  and  not  by  the 
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W.  1—6. 


part.  Or  i:;*N  may  mean /or,  as  Deut.  iii.  14; 
and  the  verses  must  then  be  read  not  as  con- 
taining a  prayer,  but  a  reason  for  the  prayer 
of  the  preceding  verse.  This  explanation, 
howe>'er,  seems  unsatisfactory. 

14.  The  word  l^a^N,  rendered  "our 
oxen,"  may  possibly  be  an  epicene  form  of  Pj^X 
and  mean  our  klne;  or  it  may  refer  to  the  heads 
of  tribes  or  families.  If  it  denotes  oxen  or 
kine,  the  part.  Dv3D0  (which  agrees  with  it 
in  gender)  would  mean  laden  (tuitb  produce,  or 
pregnant.    If  it  denotes  heads  of  tribes  or 


families,  the  part,  should  be  rendered  set  uf)y 
or  Jirtnly  established.     Cf.   Ezra  vi.   3.     The 

verb  ?3D  does  not  occur  in  the  psalter.  The 
noun  is  found  in  Ps.  Ixxxi.  6  in  the  sense  of 
burden. 

15.  C^,  whether  an  orig.  pronom.  stem,  or 
an  abbrev.  for  "ItJ'X,  is  found  both  in  early  and 
in  later  Heb.  Cf.  Gen.  vi.  3 ;  Judg.  v.  7,  vi. 
17;  Song  of  S.  i.  7,  iii.  3,  4;  Eccles.  ii.  13,  za, 
iii.  18;  Pss.  cxxiv.  8,  cxlvi.  3.  The  abbre- 
viation here  is  probably  on  account  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  ''ltJ'5^. 


PSALM  CXLV. 

I  Dtn-id  praiseth  God  for  his  fame,  8  for  his 
goodness,  1 1  for  his  kingdom,  i^for  his  pro- 
vidence, 1 7  for  his  saving  mercy, 

David's  Psalm  of  praise. 

I   WILL  extol  thee,  my  God,  Q 
king;  and  I  will  bless  thy  name 
for  ever  and  ever. 

2  Every  day  vi^ill  I  bless  thee ;  and  I 
will  praise  thy  name  for  ever  and  ever. 


3  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly 

to  be  praised;  ^and  his  greatness  /jfHeb 

y     ^  ^  °  and  0/ his 

unsearchable.  greatness 

4  One  generation  shall  praise  thy  ^^]]arch. 
works  to  another,   and  shall  declare 

thy  mighty  acts. 

5  I  will  speak  of  the  glorious  ho- 
nour of  thy  majesty,  and  of  thy  won- 
drous +  works.  \^f^,  or 

6  And  men  shall  speak  of  the  might  words'. 


Psalm  CXLV. 

This  psalm  is  the  last  of  the  alphabetical 
psalms.  It  is  the  only  psalm  which  beai-s  as 
Its  title  the  word  Tehillah  (praise),  a  title 
taken  probably  from  the  last  verse,  and  an- 
swering antithetically  to  Tephillah,  "  prayer," 
cxlii.  I,  and  from  which  the  whole  of  the 
psalter  derives  its  name,  Tillim  or  Tehillim. 
(See  Introd.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
ancient  Church's  psalm  for  the  mid-day  meal 
(see  Armknecht,  'Die  Heilige  Psalmodie,' 
s.  54),  and  St  Chrysostom  says  that  -v.  15 
was  used  at  the  Holy  Communion. 

This  psalm,  which  has  been  described  as- 
"the  new  song"  promised  in  Ps.  cxliv.  9, 
consists  of  21  distichs,  in  alphabetical  order, 
the  distich  of  the  letter  nun  alone  being  defi- 
cient, for  which  deficiency  no  satisfactory 
reason  can  be  assigned.  The  LXX.  supply 
the  missing  verse  by  the  insertion  of  1;.  17, 
with  two  slight  alterations.  They  appear  to 
have  read  thus:  n*Dm  V"an-i)D3  mn»  |bW 

VCyCvS^.  Tiiaroi  Kt^pior  <v  traai  to'h  \6yoi^ 
avrov,  Koi  wriot  iv  rraai  rots  tfryocs  avrov. 
The  latter  of  these  clauses  is  borrowed  from 
V.  17.  The  distich  is  not  inserted  by  Aquila 
or  Theodotion,  nor  was  it  found  in  the  Heb. 
text  of  Origcn  or  of  Jerome.  It  is  rejected 
by  the  Chaldee  Version  and  by  the  Jewish 
interpreters  generally. 

The  name  of  David  is  given  in  the  title  as 
the  author,  as  it  is  to  four  of  the  other  alpha- 
betical psalms.  The  subject  of  the  psalm  is 
well  described  in  its  title.    It  is  a  magnificent 


ode  of  praise  to  the  all-powerful  and  all- 
merciful  Creator,  Whose  providential  care  over 
all  the  creatures  of  His  hands  is  as  minute  as 
His  dominion  is  universal  and  His  kingdom 
everlasting. 

1.  O  kins']  Or,  "the  king."  If  David, 
or  one  of  his  posterity,  wrote  this  psalm,  there 
is  special  force  and  propriety  in  the  appella- 
tion, *'the  king."  Cf  Ps.  xcviii.  6.  In  this 
case,  the  Psalmist  transfers  to  the  Heavenly 
King  the  honour  paid  to  himself  as  the 
earthly. 

for  ever  and  ever"]  This  verse  recals  Pss. 
XXX.  I  and  xxxiv.  i.  See  the  general  Intro- 
duction on  the  import  of  this  and  similar  inti- 
mations of  immortality. 

3.  Great  ts  the  Lord,  &c.]  The  first 
clause  of  this  verse  is  taken  verbatim  from 
Ps,  xlviii.  I.     Cf.  Ps.  xviii.  3. 

and  his  greatness^  &c.]  Lit.,  "and  to  (or  of) 
His  greatness  there  is  no  searching  out."  Cf. 
Job  xi.  7  ;  Isai.  xl.  a8. 

4.  One  generation  shall  praise,  &c.]  Lit. 
*'  Generation  to  generation  shall  praise,"  or 
"praises,"  &c.     Cf  Ps.  xix.  a. 

5.  I  (Will  speak,  &c.]  Lit.  "  The  splendour 
of  the  glory  of  Thy  majesty  (cf  'v.  iz,  "the 
glory  of  the  splendour  of"),  and  the  words 
(cf  Ps.  Ixv.  3,  and  the  title  of  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  ivords,  i.e.  histories  of  the  days^  of 
Thy  wonders  will  I  meditate  upon"  (or  "re- 
hearse in  poetry,"  as  De  Wette). 

6.  the  might'}  This  noun  occurs  only  in 
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t  H  eb. 

declare  it. 


«Exod.  34. 

6,7. 

Numb.  14. 

18. 

Ps.  86.  5, 

great  tn 
mercy. 


fHeb. 

a  kingdom 

0/ all  ages. 


of  thy  terrible  acts :  and  I  will  ^  declare 
thy  greatness. 

7  They  shall  abundantly  utter  the 
memory  of  thy  great  goodness,  and 
shall  sing  of  thy  righteousness. 

8  '^The  Lord  is  gracious,  and  full 
of  compassion  5  slow  to  anger,  and  ^  of 
great  mercy. 

9  The  Lord  £r  good  to  all :  and  his 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works. 

10  All  thy  works  shall  praise  thee, 
O  Lord  J  and  thy  saints  shall  bless 
thee. 

1 1  They  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of 
thy  kingdom,  and  talk  of  thy  power ; 

12  To  make  known  ta  the  sons  of 
men  his  mighty  acts,  and  the  glorious 
majesty  of  his  kingdom. 

13  Thy  kingdom  is  ^an.  everlasting 


kingdom,  and  thy  dominion  endureth 
throughout  all  generations. 

14  The  Lord  upholdeth  all  that 
fall,  and  raiseth  up  all  those  that  be 
bowed  down. 

15  The  eyes  of  all "  wait  upon  thee ; '  O"*,  look 
and  thou  givest  them  their  meat  in  due  ""^^  *^'' 
season. 

16  Thou  openest  thine  hand,  and 
satisfiest  the  desire  of  every  living 
thing. 

1 7  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his 
ways,  and  "holy  in  all  his  works. 

18  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  bounti/ui. 
that  call  upon  him,  to  all  that  call  up- 
on him  in  truth. 

19  He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them 
that  fear  him :  he  also  will  hear  their 
cry,  and  will  save  them. 


ig 


11  Or, 
ciful,  or, 


Ps.  Ixxviii.  4  and  Isai.  xlii..  25.  In  the  former 
case  there  is  a  close  resemblance  in  subject 
and  phraseology  to  this  passage. 

and  I  (Luill  declare  thy  greatness']  Rather, 
*'and  as  to  Thy  mighty  works  I  will  declare" 
or  "rehearse  it,"  i^e.  each  of  them.  See  Note 
at  end. 

7.  They  shall  abundantly  utter,  &c.]  Lit. 
*'  pour  forth"  (as  from  a  fountain).  Cf.  Pss. 
xix.  2,  lix.  7.  As  in  Ps.  Ixxviii,,  the  theme  of 
the  Psalmist  is  not  only  the  majesty  but  also 
the  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

and  shall  sing\  Rather,  "sing  aloud  "  or 
"joyfully  of." 

8.  of  great  mercy"]  Rather,  "great  in 
mercy"  or  " lovingkindness."  The  verse  is 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  Ps.  ciii.  8-  Cf. 
Ps.  Ixxxvi.  15. 

9.  all  his  (works]  Cf.  Ps.  ciii.  22. 

10.  thy  saints]  Or,  "  beloved  ones.''  See 
note  on  Ps.  xvi.  10. 

12.  mighty  acts]  Rather,  "  acts  of  power," 
as  compared  with  "power"  in  v.  11. 

13.  an  everlasting  kingdom]  Lit.  "a  king- 
dom  of  all  ages."     LXX.  ^aa-Ckela  Trdurcou 

Tcov  alcovav.  The  word  U?)V  =  al(ou  appears 
to  be  here  used  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense,  as  looking  back  to  all  eternity  (cf.  Ps. 
Ixxvii.  5),  and  looking  forward  to  all  futurity 
(cf.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  7). 

throughout  all  generations]  Lit.  "  in  every 
generation  and  generation."  This  phrase  is 
probably  taken  from  Ps.  xlv.  17.  Cf.  Ps. 
xc.  I.  The  resemblance  between  this  verse 
and  Dan.  iv.  3,  34  is  still  closer.  It  by  no 
means  follows,  however,  that  the  psalm  is  of 


Maccabean  date,  or  that  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Psalmist  is  borrowed  from  the  Chaldee  of 
Daniel.  The  facts  of  the  case  point  to  the 
opposite  inference. 

14.  all  thatfaiq  Lit. "  all  the  falling  (ones)." 
Cf. Ps.  xxxvii.  24,  where  also  the  two  verbs  here 
rendered  "upholdeth"  and  "fall"  are  found. 
The  minuteness  of  God's  providential  care  is 
here  represented  as  co-extensive  with  the  uni- 
versality of  His  dominion.  It  is  not  un- 
worthy of  observation  that  the  invention  of 
the  microscope  was  almost  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  the  telescope.  The  one,  as  has 
been  observed  by  Chalmers  in  the  third  of  his 
'Astronomical  Discourses,'  revealed  "a  sys- 
tem in  every  star;"  the  other,  "a  world  in 
every  atom."" 

raiseth  up,  &c.]  The  word  rendered  "raiseth 
up"  occurs  only  here  and  in  Ps.  cxlvi.  8,  where, 
as  here,  it  is  found  in  conjunction  with  the 
word  which  is  rendered  "bowed  down;"  a 
word  which  occurs  only  in  three  other  places 
throughout  the  Old  Testament. 

15.  <ivait  upon  thee]  Or,  "look  expectantly 
to  Thee."  The  verb  occurs  in  the  psalter 
only  in  Pss.  civ.  27,  cxix.  116,  166,  and 
cxlvi.  5. 

thou  gi-vest]  The  personal  pronoun  and  the 
part,  are  here  used,  "Thou  (art)  giving." 

in  due  season]  Lit.  "in  its  season."^  This 
and  the  following  verse  correspond  with  Ps. 
civ.  27,  28. 

16.  Thou  openest,  Sec]  Lit.  "Opening.. .and 
satisfying  (or  supplying)  to  every  living  thing 
(its)  desire."  Cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  23  ;  also  v.  19 
of  this  psalm.     Cf.  also  Acts  xiv.  17. 

17.  and  holy]  Or,  "merciful."  See  note 
on  Ps.  xvi.  10.   The  word  is  used  as  an 
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[v.   20 — 2. 


20  The  Lord  preserveth  all  them 
that  love  him :  but  all  the  wicked  will 
he  destroy. 


21  My  mouth  shall  speak  the  praise 
of  the  Lord  :  and  let  all  flesh  bless  his 
holy  name  for  ever  and  ever. 


attributive  of  God  only  here  and  in  Jer.  iii. 
12,  where  the  A.  V.  has  "merciful." 

19.  He  cwill  fulj/,  Scc.l  Or,  "He  fulfils... 
He  hears... and  He  saves  them." 

20.  all  the  (wicked  (will  he  destroy]  Or, 
"  He  destroys."  The  verb  rendered  ' '  destroy  " 
occurs  in  the  psalter  in  the  same  form  only  in 
Ps.  cvi.  2.^,  34.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  this  declaration  occurs  in  a  song  of  praise. 
The  whole  of  the  context  is  utterly  mcon- 


sistent  with  the  expression  of  emotions  cf 
anger  or  revenge. 

21.  My  mouth  shall  speak]  Or,  "let  my 
mouth  speak,"  &c.  The  verbs  rendered 
"speak"  and  "bless"  in  this  verse  may  be 
rendered  cither  in  the  future,  or  in  an  optative 
form,  which  are  the  same  in  the  third  person. 
his  holy  name]  This  phrase  occurs  three 
times  in  other  parts  of  the  psalter,  viz.  in 
Pss.  xxxiii.  21,  ciii.  i,  cv.  3. 
for  ever  and  e'ver]  Cf.  v.  i. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  cxlv.  6. 


The  Chethib  Tni^nil  is  probably  the  true 
reading.  So  Aquila,  koi  neyakao-vvas  crov  dirj- 
yna-onai  avras,  and  Jerome,  "et  magnitudines 
tuas  narrabunt."  The  parallelism  is  also  in 
favour  of  this  reading,  Cf.  v.  12,  VmiDJ, 
with  "|mn:,  v.  II.— The  Ken,  which  is  fol- 


lowed by  the  LXX.,  koX  rfjv  fxeyaXcdavvrjv  crov 
dir)yi](TovTai,  the  Vulg.,  "et  magnitudinem  tuam 
narrabunt,"  and  the  A.V.,  has  the  singular 
in^n:i.  The  singular  pronom.  suffix  (nnDDX) 
with  reference  to  a  pi.  noun  occurs  in  2  S. 
xxii.  23 ;  2  K.  iii.  3,  and  elsewhere. 


PSALM  CXLVL 

X  TJte  psalmist  voweth  perpetual  praises  to  God. 
3  He  exhorteth  not  to  trust  in  man.  5  Gody 
for  his  power,  justice,  mercy,  and  kingdom^ 
is  only  worthy  to  be  trusted. 


Halle' 
lujah. 


*  T) RAISE   ye  the  Lord.     Praise  t  Heb. 
Y      the  Lord,  O  my  soul. 
2  While    I  live  will  I  praise  the 
Lord:  I  will  sing  praises  unto  my 
God  while  I  have  any  being. 


Psalm  CXLVI. 

The  psalter,  in  harmony  with  its  general 
title,  Tehillim,  i.e.  Songs  of  Praise,  ends  with 
five  Hallelujah  psalms,  so  called  from  their 
beginning  and  ending  with  Hallelujah.  This 
^oup  of  psalms,  of  which  the  cxlvith  is  the 
first,  has  been  improperly  designated  the  Greek 
Hallel,  in  contradistinction  from  that  earlier 
group  of  psalms  (cxiii. — cxviii.)  which  is  known 
as  the  Egyptian  Hallel;  and  it  formed  a  part 
of  the  Jewish  daily  form  of  Morning  Prayer, 

The  mscription  of  the  LXX.,  which  ascribes 
this  and  the  tiKP  following  psalms  to  Haggai 
^  and  Zechariah,  is  so  far  consistent  with  the 
•'•  internal  evidence  that  they  Uotl)  bear  witness 
to  a  date  of  composition  subsequent  to  the 
exile.  The  psalm,  which  was  probably  writ- 
ten by  one  who  had  himself  been  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land  (see  note  on  v.  q),  is  an 
earnest  exhortation,  from  one  who  had  expe- 
rienced the  frailty  and  instability  of  man,  to 
trust  in  the  living  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  Whose  faithfulness  is  as  great  as 
His  power,  and  Whose  tender  mercies,  whilst 
they  are  over  all  His  works,  are  more  espe- 
cially displayed  on  behalf  of  those  who  have 
no  earthly  helper. 

The  points  of  connection,  both  of  thought 


and  expression,  with  the  preceding  psalm  are 
numerous,  and  seem  to  point  to  an  identity 
of  authorship.  Amongst  these  the  following 
deserve  notice: 

(i)  "I  will  praise  the  Lord,"  t.  2,  com- 
pared with  cxlv.  2. 

(2)  "whose  hope"  (I^^K^),  •^•.  5,  com- 
pared with  cxlv.  15,  where  the  cognate  verb 
is  used.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  only 
other  places  in  the  psalter,  in  which  either 
the  noun  or  verb  occurs,  are  Pss.  civ.  27  and 
cxix.  116,  166. 

(3)  "  which  giveth  food,"  v.  7,  compared 
with  cxlv.  15. 

(4)  "the  Lord  raiscth  (5)p)T)  them  that 
are  bowed  down"  (D"'D"IDD),  ik  8,  compared 
with  cxlv.  14.  The  former  of  these  words, 
which  is  of  common  occurrence  in  Aramaic 
(cf.  Ezra  vi.  11),  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  in 
these  two  places.  The  latter  word  occurs 
elsewhere  only  in  Ps.  Ivii.  6 ;  Isai.  Iviii.  5 ;  and 
Micah  vi.  6. 

(5)  "The  Lord  preserveth  the  strangers," 
'V.  9,  compared  with  cxlv.  14. 

(6)  "  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever"  and 
"unto  all  generations,"  1;.  10,  compared  with 
cxlv.  13. 
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3  "Put  not  your  trust  in  princes, 
nor  in  the  son  of  man,  in  whom  there 
is  no  "  help. 

4  His  breath  goeth  forth,  he  re- 
turneth  to  his  earth;  in  that  very  day 
his  thoughts  perish. 

5  Happy  is  he  that  hath  the  God  of 
Jacob  for  his  help,  whose  hope  is  in 
the  Lord  his  God: 

6  Which  made  heaven,  and  earth. 


the  sea,  and  all  that  therein  is:  which 
keepeth  truth  for  ever : 

7  Which  executeth  judgment  for  the 
oppressed :  which  gi  veth  food  to  the  hun- 
gry.   The  Lord  looseth  the  prisoners: 

8  The  Lord  openeth  the  eyes  ofthQ 
blind :  the  Lord  raiseth  them  that  are 
bowed  down:  the  Lord  loveth  the 
righteous: 

9  The  Lord  preserveth  the  stran- 


1.  Praise  ye  the  Lord]  Or,  "Hallelujah." 
See  note  on  Ps.  cxi.  i. 

Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul']  As  a  fit  pre- 
lude to  these  psalms  of  praise  the  Psalmist 
attunes  his  own  soul  to  that  v/ork  of  praise 
in  which  he  summons  all  creation  to  join. 
Cf.  Pss.  ciii.  22,  civ.  i,  ^^,  34. 

2.  1  ivill  sing  praises']  Gf.  Pss.  xxxiii.  2, 
xcviii.  5,  cxlix.  3. 

nvhile  I  ha've  any  being]  The  form  of  the 
Hebrew  word  thus  translated  is  peculiar.  It 
occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Ps.  civ.  2,Z'  The 
parallelism  of  the  two  clauses  of  the  verse  is 
sustained  throughout.     (See  Note  at  end.) 

3.  in  princes]  This  word  is  used  as  well 
of  domestic  as  of  foreign  rulers.  Cf  Num. 
xxi.  18;  Pss.  cxiii.  8,  cxviii.  9.  In  any  case 
it  is  as  applicable  to  Persian  as  to  Grecian 
rulers,  and  therefore  it  cannot  indicate  the 
Maccabean  date  of  the  psalm.  In  Ps.  cvii.  40 
(which  is  taken  from  Job  xii.  ai),  where  the 
same  word  is  used,  we  read,  "  God  poureth 
contempt  upon  princes,"  i.e.  the  rulers  of 
Israel,  during  the  time  of  the  captivity. 

in  whom]  See  Note  on  Ps.  cxliv.  15  at  end. 

4.  he  returneth  to  his  earth]  i.  e.  the  earth 
out  of  which  he  was  originally  made  (cf 
Gen.  ii.  7),  and  unto  v/hich  he  must  again 
return.  Cf.  Gen.  iii.  19;  Ps.  civ.  29,  also 
I  Mace.  ii.  6^,  els  rhv  x^^v  avTov,  which  last 
passage  was  probably  taken  from  this  psalm. 
(See  Note  at  end.) 

5.  Happy  is  he]  This  is  the  last  of  the  25 
places  (or  26,  if  Ps.  cxxviii.  z  be  included) 
in  which  the  word  ""It^'i^,  ashre,  with  which 
the  psalter  begins,  is  found. 

for  his  help]  Rather,  "whose  help  is  the 
God  of  Jacob."  Cf  Ex.  xviii.  4 ;  Ps.  xxxv.  2. 
(Gf.  for  the  Hebrew  use  of  Beth  essentia 
Gesenius's  'Thesaurus,'  pp.  174,  175.) 

nvhose  hope]  Cf.  Jer.  xvii.  7,  also  Ps. 
xxxiii.  12.  (See  introd.  to  this  psalm  for  the 
use  of  this  word.) 

6.  Which  made,  &c.]  The  ground  of  con- 
fidence in  God  rather  than  in  man  is  here  ex- 
plained. The  phrase  is  characteristic  of  the 
later  psalms.  It  occurs  in  a  slightly  varied 
form  (i^e.  where  the  part,  is  in  a  state  of  con- 
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struction)  in  Pss.  cxv.  15,  cxxi.  2,  cxxiv.  8. 
Cf  Acts  iv.  24. 

nvhich  keepeth  truth,  &c.]  In  this  clause 
only  the  article  is  prefixed  to  the  participle, 
probably  to  denote  in  a  special  manner  God  s 
faithfulness  to  His  promises. 

7.  The  Lord  looseth  the  prisoners]  Or, 
"  those  that  are  bound."  The  allusion  is  pro- 
bably to  the  release  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity. The  same  word  is  used  of  Jeremiah' 
(xl.  i).  This  is  the  first  of  five  clauses,  each 
beginning  with  the  word  Jehovah,  and,  in 
common  with  the  clauses  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing them,  each  consisting  of  three  words, 
which  is  the  favourite  measure  of  the  lines 
in  the  book  of  Job.  In  the  first  and  second 
clauses  the  participles,  rendered  "looseth"  and 
"openeth,"  which  properly  belong  to  the 
chains  and  to  the  eyes  (which  are  understood 
but  not  expressed  in  the  Hebrew),  are  made  to 
apply  to  the  persons  who  are  bound,  and  to 
those  who  have  lost  their  sight. 

8.  raiseth]  See  introd.  to  this  psalm.  The 
several  works  of  mercy  enumerated  in  these 
verses  were  combined  in  the  personal  ministry 
of  our  Lord.  He  gave  food  to  the  hungry, 
Matt.  xiv.  15 — 21,  XV.  32 — 38.  He  loosed 
those  that  were  bound,  Luke  viii.  29.  He 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  Matt.  ix. 
27 — 31 ;  John  ix.  I — 8.  He  raised  those  that 
were  bowed  down,  Luke  xiii.  11 — 16. 

9.  reliet'eth]  Rather,  upholdetli,  or  set- 
teth  upright.  Gf.  Ps.  xx.  8,  where  the  same 
verb  occurs  in  another  form,  and  is  rendered 
"  stand  upright."  The  form  in  which  it  here 
occurs  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Ps.  cxlvii.  6. 
The  strangers,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless, 
who  are  combined  in  this  place  only  in  the 
psalter,  are  the  three  special  types  of  the 
needy  and  aflSicted.  The  word  rendered 
"strangers,"  when  used  in  connection  with 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  is  commonly  in 
the  singular.  When  it  is  found,  as  here,  in  the 
plural,  and  without  the  article,  it  is  generally 
used  of  the  Israelites  when  in  a  foreign  land. 

he  turneth  upside  down]  Or,  "turneth  aside." 
The  word  occurs  very  seldom  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  only  in  one  other  place  in 
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eers;  he  relicveth  the  fatherless  and         10  ^ The  Lord  shall  reisn  for  ever  *Exod 


widow:   but  the  way  of  the  wicked     even  thy  God,  O  Zion,  unto  all  gene- 
he  turneth  upside  down.  rations.     Praise  ye  the  Lord. 


18. 


the  psalter,  viz.  cxix.  78.  It  is  used  four  times 
in  Job.  It  is  observed  by  Delitzsch  that 
whilst  the  works  of  God  in  providence  and 
in  grace  are  enumerated  at  length,  His  judi- 
cial administration  occupies  only  one  line: 
one  of  the  numerous  indications  that  whilst 
He  "delights  in  mercy,"  judgment  is  His 
"strange  work." 


10.    T/je  Lord  shall relgji]  Or, 
King." 


Jehovah  is 


Praise  ye  the  Lord]  This  is  the  termination 
as  well  as  the  beginning  of  the  whole  of  this 
second  series  of  Hallelujah  psalms,  as  of  Ps. 
cxiii.  and,  with  slight  variation,  of  Ps.  cxvii. 
of  the  former  scries. 


NOTES  on  Psalm  cxlvi.  2 
2.  The  suffix  of  the  noun  differs  from  the 
verbal  suffix  in  meaning  as  well  as  in  form. 
*niy  means,  "  I  still  am,"  or,  "as  yet  I  am," 
as  in  Josh.  xiv.  11,  and  i  S.^xx.  14.  So  ''3"n"^y3, 
Deut.  xxxi.  27,  means,  "whilst  I  yet  am."  -in 
these  and  similar  cases  the  predicate  is  either 
expressed  or  implied,  as  e.g.  "yet  alive," 
"yet  strong,"  &c.  liy,  on  the  contrary,  with 
the  suffix  of  the  noun,  whether  regarded  as 
a  noun  or  as  an  adverb,  denotes  continuous 


4- 
existence,  whether  past  or  future,  as  in  Gen. 
xlviii.  15;  Ps.  civ.  ^^-^  and  in  this  place. 

4.  The  word  rendered  "  his  thoughts  "  in 
this  verse  (VD^nti^y)  occurs  only  here.  It 
comes  from  an  Aramaic  root  =  Heb.  3E^M.  A 
cognate  Aramaic  verb  occurs  in  Dan.  vi.  3,  and 
a  cognate  Hebrew  form  occurs  in  Job  xii.  5. 
Cf.  I  Mace.  ii.  63.  It  is  an  indication  of  the 
late,  though  not  of  the  Maccabean,  date  of  the 
psalm. 


PSALM  CXLVII. 

I  T/ie  prophet  exhorteth  to  praise  God  for  his 
care  of  the  churchy  4  his  power,  6  and  his 
mercy:  7  to  praise  him  for  his  providence: 
12  to  praise  him  for  his  blessings  upon  the 
kingdom,  15  for  his  power  over  the  meteors ^ 
19  and  for  his  ordinances  in  the  church. 

PRAISE  ye  the  Lord  :  for  it  is 
good  to  sing  praises    unto  our 


God ;  for  it  is  pleasant ;  and  praise  is 
comely. 

2  The  Lord  doth  build  up  Jeru- 
salem: he  gathereth  together  the  out- 
casts of  Israel. 

3  He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart, 
and  bindeth  up  their  ^wounds.  *Heb. 

4  He   telleth  the   number  of  the^ 


Psalm  CXLVII. 
The  liturgical  character  of  this  psalm  is 
clearly  marked.  It  celebrates  God's  sovereign 
rule  over  His  people,  and  also  His  wisdom, 
His  power,  and  His  mercy,  as  displayed  in 
the  works  of  nature  and  of  providence.  This 
is  one  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
those  psalms  which  were  written  subsequently 
to  the  captivity,  and  is  probably  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  proofs  recently  given  to  the  Israelites 
of  the  vanity  of  idols  and  the  supreme  and 
all-controlling  majesty  of  Jehovah.  More 
particularly  this  psalm  celebrates  the  power 
and  goodness  of  God  as  displayed  in  the 
restoration  of  the  people  to  their  own  land, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
This  work  was  not  accomplished  without 
much  difficulty  and  danger  (Neh.  ii. — iv.). 
When  it  was  completed  the  Levites  were 
brought  up  "  out  of  all  their  places"  to  Jeru- 
salem, "to  keep  the  dedication  with  gladness, 
both  with  thanksgivings,  and  with  singing, 
M  ith  cymbals,  psalteries,  and  with  harps."  Neh. 


xii.  27.  A  comparison  of  "w.  i,  2,  7,  and  12 
with  Neh.  xii.  27,  43  suggests  the  probability 
that  the  psalm  may  have  been  composed  and 
recited  on  the  occasion  there  described. 

The  LXX.  divide  the  psalm  into  two  parts, 
of  which  the  second  begins  at  v.  12. 

It  seems  to  have  been  composed  either  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  spring,  or  at  the 
time  of  harvest. 

1.  Praise  ye  the  Lord,  &c.]  The  A.  V.  is 
consistent  with  the  accents,  and  defensible 
both  grammatically  and  by  the  similar  use  of 
tob,  "good,"  in  Ps.  xcii.  2.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Masoretic  accentuation  be  rejected,  as 
it  is  by  Hupfeld  and  others,  the  verse  may  be 
translated  thus :  "  Praise  ye  Jehovah ;  for  it  is 
good:  sing  (or  play  upon  an  instrument)  to 
our  God,  for  it  is  pleasant;  praise  is  comely." 
Cf.  Pss.  xxxiii.  I,  xcii.  i,  cxxxiii.  i;  and 
cxxxv.  3.     See  Note  at  end. 

2.  doth  build  up  Jerusalem]  Rather,  "  is  the 
builder  up  of  Jerusalem."  The  work  was 
probably  just  completed. 
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stars;    he  calleth  them   all   by  their 

names. 

5  Great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great 
f  Heb. tf/  power:  ^his  understanding  is  infinite. 
standing"  6  The  LoRD  lifteth  up  the  meek: 
tumb^!"^^  casteth   the  wicked  down  to  the 

ground. 

7  Sing  unto  the  Lord  with  thanks- 
giving; sing  praise  upon  the  harp  unto 
our  God: 

8  Who  covereth  the  heaven  with 
clouds,  who  prepareth  rain  for  the 
earth,  who  maketh  grass  to  grow  up- 
on the  mountains. 


9  '^He  giveth  to  the  beast  his  food,  «  Job  33. 
and  to  the  young  ravens  which  cry.      pV.  104. 

10  He  delighteth  not  in  the  strength  ^^'  ^^" 
of  the  horse:  he  taketh  not  pleasure 

in  the  legs  of  a  man. 

11  The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in 
them  that  fear  him,  in  those  that  hope 
in  his  mercy. 

12  Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem; 
praise  thy  God,  O  Zion. 

13  For  he  hath   strengthened  the 
bars  of  thy  gates ;  he  hath  blessed  thy  ^  Heb. 
children  within  thee.  etklhy^^' 

14  ^He  maketh  peace  in  thy  bor-j^^^Jf 


gathereth  together]  The  Piel  form  occurs 
elsewhere  only  in  Ezek.  xxii.  21,  xxxix.  a8; 
in  the  latter  of  which  places  there  is  direct 
allusion  to  the  return  from  captivity. 

the  outcasts']  Or,  "exiles."  Cf.  Isai.  xi.  12, 
xvi.  4,  xxvii.  13,  and  Ivi.  8;  LXX.  ras  dia- 
aTTopds.  This  is  one  of  the  many  indications 
of  the  date  of  composition  of  this  psalm. 

3.  the  broken  in  heart]  Or,  "who  heal- 
eth,"  &c.     Gf.  Ps.  xxxiv.  18,  and  Isai.  Ixi.  i. 

4.  He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars]  Or, 
"He  appoints  a  number  to  the  stars." 

calleth  by]    Or,  "giveth  to  all  their  names." 

5.  his  understanding  is  injinite]  Lit.  "to 
His  understanding  there  is  no  number."  Cf. 
Ps.  cxlv.  3.  The  phraseology  of  this  and  the 
preceding  verse  so  closely  resembles  that  of 
Isai.  xl.  26 — 29  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  words  of  the  Prophet  were  in  the 
mind  of  the  Psalmist.  The  following  clauses 
may  be  compared:  (i)  "He  appoints  a  num- 
ber to  the  stars,"  with  "That  bringeth  out 
their  host  by  number;"  (2)  "  He  calleth  them 
all  by  names,"  with  "  He  calletli  them  all  by 
names;"  (3)  "Great  is  our  Lord  and  of 
great  power,"  with  "  By  the  greatness  of  His 
might,  for  that  He  is  strong  in  power;"  (4) 
"  His  understanding  is  infinite,"  with  "There 
is  no  searching  of  His  understanding." 

6.  lifteth  up  the  meek]  Or,  "  setting  upright 
or  firm  the  oppressed."  Cf.  Ps.  cxlvi.  9.  The 
transition  from  Jehovah's  omnipotence  and 
omniscience,  as  displayed  in  the  works  of 
nature,  to  His  providential  care  over  His  people, 
is  similar  to  that  in  Ps.  cxlv.  13,  14. 

7.  Sing]  Lit.  "Answer,"  i.^.  antiphonally. 
Cf.  Exod.  XV.  21  (and  note  in  loc),  xxxii.  18; 
I  S.  xviii.  7,  xxi.  11.  In  the  last  two  places 
the  words  are  rendered,  "answer  one  ano- 
ther," and  "sing  one  to  another." 

8.  nvho  maketh  grass  to  gronv^  Sec]  Rather, 
*'  Who  makes  the  mountains  bring  forth  grass," 
i.e.  without  man's  cultivation.    Gf.  Ps.  civ.  14. 


The  LXX.  add  at  the  end  of  this  verse  the 
words,  KOI  x^6i]u  rfi  dovXeia  tQ>v  dvdpconcov. 

9.  He  gi'veth  to  the  beast  his  food ^  &c.]  Cf. 
Job  xxxviii.  41 ;  Pss,  civ.  21,  27,  28;  cxlv.  15  ; 
Joel  i.  20.  The  references  to  Job  through- 
out this  psalm  are  numerous. 

10.  in  the  strength  of  the  horse ^  &c.] 
Carnal  reliance  generally  is  here  rebuked. 
There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  cavalry  and 
infantry,  but  there  seems  no  direct  reference 
to  the  prohibition  against  multiplying  horses. 
Gf.  Ps.  xxxiii.  16,  17;  Prov.  xxi.  31. 

11.  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him] 
The  same  word  is  used  here  as  in  the  second 
clause  of  tlie  preceding  verse,  but  here  the 
government  is  direct,  and  the  more  literal 
reixiering  is,  "  favoureth  them  that  fear  Him." 
Cf.  Pss.  Ixii.  4,  cii.  14. 

that  hope  in  his  mercy]  Rather,  "that  hope, 
or  wait,  for  His  mercy,  or  lovingkindness." 
Gf.  Ps.  xxxiii.  18. 

12.  Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem]  This 
strophe  begins  a  new  psalm  in  the  LXX.,  of 
which  the  subject  is  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  has  risen 
from  its  ruins,  and  of  the  land  of  Israel,  which 
is  summoned  to  join  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  in  the  praise  of  Jehovah.  The  verb 
rendered  "praise,"  or,  rather,  "  praise  aloud," 
is  used  in  the  psalter  in  this  form  and  signifi- 
cation only  in  Pss.  Ixiii.  4,  cxviii.  i,  and 
cxlv.  4.  It  occurs  also  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  10,  but 
in  a  different  signification. 

13.  For  he  hath  strengthened,  &c.]  The 
walls  of  the  city  were  now  rebuilt,  and  its 
gates  duly  closed  and  barred  by  night.  See 
Neh.  vii.  3. 

14.  He  maketh  peace  in  thy  borders]  Rather, 
"Who  maketh  thy  border  peace."  Cf.  Isai. 
Ix.  17. 

the  finest  of  the  nvheat~\  Lit.  "  the  fat  of 
wheat."    The  original  blessing  of  peace  and 
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f  Heb./z/ders,  and  filleth  thee  with  the  *  finest 
of  the  wheat. 

15  He  sendeth  forth  his  command- 
ment upon  earth:  his  word  runneth 
very  swiftly. 

16  He  giveth  snow  like  wool:  he 
scattereth  the  hoar  frost  like  ashes. 

17  He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like 
morsels:  who  can  stand  before  his 
cold  ? 


18  He  sendeth  out  his  word,  and 
melteth  them:  he  causeth  his  wind  to 
blow,  and  the  waters  flow. 

19  He  sheweth  ^his  word  unto  Ja-^^eb. /^/^ 
cob,  his  statutes  and    his   judgments 

unto  Israel. 

20  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any 
nation:  and  as  for  his  judgments, 
they  have  not  known  them.  Praise 
ye  the  Lord. 


<Heb. 
Halle- 
lujah. 


plenty  is  now  renewed.  Cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  13, 
14;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16.  As  in  v.  13  allusion  is 
made  to  the  security  of  the  city,  so  in  f .  14 
allusion  is  made  to  the  prosperity  of  the  land ; 
both  Jerusalem  and  Zion  having  been  sum- 
moned in  1;.  iz  to  unite  in  praising  the  Lord. 

15.  He  sendeth  forth  his  commandment^ 
&c.]  Rather,  "Who  sendeth  forth,  &c." 
Cf.  Gen.  i.  3 ;  also  Pss.  xxxiii.  9,  cvii.  ao, 
where  see  note. 

16.  He  gi'veth  snoiv  like  ivool]  Rather, 
"Who  giveth  snow  like  wool."  The  meaning 
may  be  either  that  the  snow  is  like  wool  as 
to  whiteness  (cf.  Isai.  i.  18);  or,  that  the 
flakes  of  snow  cover  the  earth  like  a  woollen 
garment.     Cf.  Job  xxxvii.  6. 

he  scattereth  the  hoar  frost  like  ashes']  Cf. 
Job  xxxviii.  29.  The  paronomasia  is  lost  in 
the  translation. 


17.  He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels] 
Or,  "  casting  forth  His  hail,"  &c.  The  mor- 
sels or  pieces  seem  to  refer  to  the  hailstones  or 
sleet.     Cf.  Job  xxxvii.  10. 

18.  He  sendeth  out  his  fivord]  This  is  one 
of  the  passages  in  which  the  Word  of  Jehovah 
has  been  supposed  to  mean  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Cf.  Pss.  xxxiii.  4,  cvii.  20,  cxix.  89, 105. 
It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  "  word  " 
here  is  equivalent  to  "command,"  as  in  i-.  15. 
Cf.  Ps.  cxlviii.  8. 

19.  He  sheweth  his  avord]  The  Keri  has, 
"His  words;"  those  "lively  oracles,"  in  the 
possession  of  which  the  Jews  had  the  advan- 
tage over  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
Cf.  Rom.  iii.  i,  a. 

20.  He  hath  not  dealt  so]  Cf.  Dcut.  iv.  7, 

32—41. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  cxlvii.  i. 


There  is  much  difficulty  in  determining  the 
right  division  of  the  several  clauses  of  this 
verse.  The  analogy  of  Ps.  cxxxv.  3  would 
lead  us  to  regard  QIO  as  a  predicate  of  Jeho- 
vah; but  in  this  case  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  D^y3  must  also  be  so  regarded.  Whilst, 
however,  D^y3  does  not  appear  to  be  used  of 
God,  it  is  used  in  Ps.  cxxxv.  3  in  connection 
with  nar,  and  in  Ps.  cxxxiii.  i  31D  and  W^V} 
are  found  in  conjunction.  The  form  of  the 
word  ms]  creates  another  difficulty.     Ac- 


cording to  the  A.V.  it  must  be  regarded  as 
the  Piel  Inf.  with  n  paragog.  It  may  be 
taken  as  the  Imp.  Piel  with  n  paragog.  (cf. 
Lev.  xxvi,  18),  but  in  this  case  the  transition 
from  the  pi.  to  the  sing,  is  harsh.  Hupfcld 
refers  to  another  reading  and  accentuation, 
niDTt?,  the  Athnach  of  the  following  word 
being  transposed  to  D'^Vi,  and  he  appeals  to 
Ps.  cxlv.  6  for  the  transition  of  person.  He 
prefers,  however,  to  read  TiQ^  as  in  1;.  7  (cf. 
Ps.  cxxxv.  3). 


PSALM  CXLVni. 

I  The  psalmist  exhortcth  the  celestial^  7  the  ter- 
restrial, II  and  the  rational  creatures  io praise 
God. 

f  T) RAISE  ye  the  Lord.      Praise 
y     ye  the  Lord  from  the  heavens : 
praise  him  in  the  heights. 


2  Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels: 
praise  ye  him,  all  his  hosts. 

3  Praise  ye  him,  sun  and  moon : 
praise  him,  all  ye  stars  of  light. 

4  Praise  him,  ye  heavens  of  hea- 
vens, and  ye  waters  that  be  above  the 
heavens. 


Psalm  CXLVIII.  brew  worship,  all  creation,  both  in  heaven 
in  this  magnificent  Anthem,  which  exhibits  and  on  earth,  is  summoned  to  unite  in  the 
in  a  striking  manner  the  majesty  and  the  wide  praise  of  the  Creator.     The  invitation  ad- 
compass,  as  well  as  the  nationality,  of  the  He-  dressed  to  the  inanimate  creation  to  join  in 
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5  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the 
Lord  :  for  he  commanded,  and  they 
were  created. 

6  He  hath  also  stablished  them  for 
ever  and  ever :  he  hath  made  a  decree 
which  shall  not  pass. 

7  Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth, 
ye  dragons,  and  all  deeps : 


8  Fire,  and  hail ;  snow,  and  va- 
pours; stormy  wind  fulfilling  his 
word: 

9  Mountains,  and  all  hills ;  fruit- 
ful trees,  and  all  cedars : 

10  Beasts,  and  all  cattle;  creeping 
things,  and  ^flying  fowl:  i^^^V 


1 1  Kings  of  the  earth,  and  all  peo- 


IVltlg. 


the  universal  chorus,  is  a  prophetic  anticipa- 
tion of  that  day  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
creation  which  is  now  • '  groaning  and  travail- 
ing in  pain  together,"  beneath  the  influence  of 
the  curse,  shall  be  deUvered  fi*om  the  bondage 
of  corruption  and  brought  into  "  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  Rom.  viii. 
18.  Cf  also  Isai.  XXXV.  i,  a,  xliv.  23,  xlix.  13, 
Hi.  9,  Iv.  12,  13. 

The  psalm  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  of  which  the  former  (yv.  1 — 6)  relates 
to  the  heavenly,  and  the  latter  (yv.  7 — iz)  to 
the  earthly  Hallelujah.  In  both  parts  the 
ground  of  the  exhortation  to  praise  is  ex- 
pressed. In  the  one  case  it  is  that,  at  the 
word  of  God,  the  heavenly  hosts  wA-e  created, 
and  that  to  His  decree  they  are  subject.  In 
the  other  case  it  is  that  the  Name  of  Jehovah 
alone  is  highly  exalted,  and  that  it  has  pleased 
Him  to  raise  up  "an  horn  of  salvation"  for 
His  people. 

F-v.  13,  14  are  connected  with  w.  7 — la, 
as  5,  6  with  i — 4. 

The  points  of  connection  with  the  preceding 
and  following  psalms  are  numerous.  The 
key-note  of  the  song  of  praise  is  struck  in  Ps. 
cxlv.  10,  and  the  "works"  of  Jehovah  there 
mentioned  collectively,  are  here  specified  sepa- 
rately. F.  14,  "'a  people  near  unto  Him," 
may  be  compared  with  cxlvii.  19,  20,  and  both 
with  cxlvi.  10. 

1.  from  the  heavens']  Gr,  "of  the  heavens," 
i.  e.  "  O  ye  of  the  heavens ! "  The  call  to  praise, 
instead  of  beginning  from  the  earth  and  rising 
to  heaven,  begins  with  the  higher  sphere  of 
creation,  and  is  afterwards  extended  to  our 
lower  world. 

2.  all  his  hosts']  Both  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  the  angels  are  represented  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  "  the  hosts "  of  the  Lord ;  the 
former  in  Deut.  iv.  19,  the  latter  in  Josh.  v. 
14;  I  K.  xxii.  19,  and  Job  xxxviii.  7.  Both 
may  be  included  under  a  common  designation 
in  this  verse,  but  the  parallelism  suggests  that 
the  angels  are  here  primarily,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, contemplated  (cf.  Pss.  xxix.  i,  ciii. 
20).  In  'u.  3  the  heavenly  bodies  are  specified. 

4.  hea'vens  of  hea'vens']  Cf.  Gen.  i.  6, 
where  see  note;  also  Deut.  x.  14;  i  K.  viii. 
27;  Ps.  Ixviii.  2>i  (in  all  of  which  cases 
both  words  are  in  the  plural  number  in  the 
Heb.). 


5.  he  commanded^  and  they  ivere  created] 
Cf.  Ps.  xxxiii.  6.  The  LXX.  interpolate  a 
clause  before  these  words,  avros  elrre  koI 
ey€vi/T]dr]a-av.  So  also  the  Prayer-Book  Ver- 
sion. 

6.  He  hath  also  stablished  them  for  ever 
and  ever]  Cf.  Ps.  cxi.  8,  which  is  the  only 
place  in  which  the  words  rendered  "for  ever 
and  ever "  occur  in  precisely  the  same  form. 
A  similar  expression  occurs  Isai.  xxx.  8. 

he  hath  made  a  decree  ivhich  shall  not  pass'] 
Rather,  "He  gave  them  a  decree  (cf.  Job 
xxviii.  26;  Ps.  xcix.  7;  Jer.  xxxi.  2>Si  3^, 
xxxiii.  25)  ;  and  not  (one)  transgresses  (it)." 
Cf.  Job  xiv.  5 ;  Ps.  civ.  9;  Jer.  v.  22  (where 
the  accus.  suffix  is  added);  also  Esther  i.  19, 
ix.  27.  The  verb  rendered  "pass,"  when  used 
in  connection  with  bounds  or  laws,  seems  to 
denote  their  transgression.  God  has  engraven 
a  law  on  all  His  works  in  nature  which  regu- 
lates their  mutual  relations,  and  none  of  them 
transgresses  it.  There  is  authority,  however, 
for  the  A.V.  Thus  the  LXX.,  Ka\  ov  Trape- 
Xeva-erai.  Jer.,  "et  non  prasteribit."  Cf.  Ps. 
cxliv.  4. 

7.  from  the  earth']  Or,  "(O  ye)  of  the 
earth!"  Cf.  v.  i.  This  cor*-esponds  to  the 
words  in  t;.  I,  "from  (or,  of)  the  heavens;" 
and  expresses,  as  implied  in  the  A.V.,  the 
place  from  whence  the  praise  is  to  proceed. 

ye  dragons]  The  word  denotes  any  large 
water-animals.  See  note  on  Gen.  i.  21.  Cf. 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  13. 

8.  Fire,  and  hail y  snow,  and  vapours]  The 
word  rendered  "fire"  may  here  denote  light- 
ning. Cf.  Ex.  xix.  18 ;  also  Ps.  cv.  32,  where,  as 
here,  it  is  found  in  conjunction  with  "hail." 
The  word  rendered  "vapours" commonly  de- 
notes "  smoke"  arising  fi-om  fire,  whether  kin- 
dled in  an  ordinary  manner  (Ps.  cxix.  83),  or 
by  lightning,  or  by  volcanic  or  any  other  ex- 
traordinary agency.  Cf.  Gen.  xix.  28.  The 
four  words  are  arranged  in  a  somewhat  pe- 
culiar manner;  fire  and  smoke  standing  to 
each  other  in  a  reciprocal  relation,  as  also 
hail  and  snow.  These  latter  are  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence  in  Palestine. 

fulfilling  his  cword]^     Cf.  Ps.  ciii.  20. 

9.  fruitful  trees]  Rather,  "fruit-bearing 
trees,"  as  distinguished  from  trees  of  the 
forest,  of  which  the  cedar  is  the  representative. 
Cf  Gen.  i.  11. 

10.  Beasts,  and  all  cattle]     The  former 
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pie ;    princes,  and  all  judges  of  the 
earth : 

12  Both  young  men,  and  maidens; 
old  men,  and  children: 

13  Let  them  praise  the  name  of 
t  Heb.       the  Lord  :  for  his  name  alone  is  ^  ex- 
cellent;  his  glory  is  above  the  earth 
and  heaven. 

14  He  also  exalteth  the  horn  of  his 
people,    the  praise  of  all  his  saints; 


exalttd. 


even  of  the  children  of  Israel,  a  people 
near  unto  him.     Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

PSALM  CXLIX. 

I  The  prophet  exhortcth  to  praise  God  for  his 
love  to  the  chioxh,  5  and  for  that  power  which 
he  hath  given  to  the  church. 

^  T) RAISE  ye  the  Lord.     Sing  un-  ^Heb. 
y      to  the  Lord  a  new  song,  and  injah. 
his  praise  in  the  congregation  of  saints. 
2  Let  Israel    rejoice   in  him   that 


of  the  two  words  here  employed  denotes 
specially  wild  beasts,  the  latter  domestic  cattle. 
11.  Kings  of  the  earth,  &C.J  As  in  the 
invocation  to  praise  Jehovah  "  from  the 
heavens"  the  Psalmist  begins  with  the  angels, 
and  ends  with  the  waters  above  the  heavens, 
so,  inversely,  in  the  invocation  to  praise  Je- 
hovah "from  the  earth,"  the  Psalmist  begins 
with  the  inanimate  creation,  and  ends  with 
man,  the  noblest  of  God's  works. 

13.  aho've  the  earth  and  heai}en\  From 
both  of  which.  His  praise  is  to  proceed.  Cf. 
Ps.  Ivii.  5. 

14.  He  also  exalteth  the  horn  of  his  people'^ 
Or,  "And  He  hath  raised  (or  lifted)  up  a  horn 
for  His  people."  Cf.  Ps.  cxxxii.  17;  also 
Luke  i.  69.  During  the  period  of  the  captivity 
Israel  had  lost  its  horn  or  pre-eminence.  The 
A. v.,  however,  is  supported  by  the  LXX.; 
Km  v-\lrwo-€i  Kepas  \aov  avTov,  and  byjer.,  "et 
exaltavit  cornu  populi  sui." 

the  praise  of  all  his  saints']  These  words 
may  be  understood  grammatically  in  two  ways. 
They  may  mean  that  the  Lord  Himself  is  the 
praise  of  His  people,  as  in  Deut.  x.  21 ;  Jer. 
xvii.  14;  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  they 
may  mean  that  the  restoration  of  the  horn  to 
His  people  is  the  occasion  of  praise,  as  in 
this  psalm  (or,  in  New  Testament  language, 
*'for  a  praise,"  tls  tnaivov),  to  all  His  saints. 
Cf.  Ephes.  i.  6,  iz,  14;  Phil.  i.  11,  and  i  Pet. 
i,  7.  The  latter  explanation  is  in  harmony 
with  the  construction  of  Ps.  cxlix.  9.  The 
former  is  supported  by  the  LXX.,  vfxuos 
TCKTi  Tois  oaiots  avToVf  and  by  Jer.,.  "  laus 
omnibus  Sanctis  ejus." 

a  people  near  unto  hint]  Lit.  "  the  people 
of  His  nearness."  Cf.  Lev.  x.  3 ;  Deut.  iv.  7, 
It  is  in  this  capacity,  as  a  people  brought  very 
near  to  Jehovah,  that  Israel,  as  represented  in 
the  person  of  the  Psalmist,  strikes  the  key- 
note in  this  psalm  of  that  song  of  praise  in 
which  all  creation,  animate  and  inanimate,  shall 
hereafter  join. 

Psalm  CXLIX. 

This  psalm  appears  to  have  been  composed 
by  the  same  writer  as  the  other  psalms  of 
this  Hallelujah  series.     Its  applicability  to  the 


circumstances  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration  is  not  so  obvious  as  in  some  other 
psalms  of  the  same  period.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable, however,  to  suppose  that  though 
constrained  for  a  time  to^  act  only  on  the 
defensive,  the  restored  Israelites  may  have 
indulged  sanguine  expectations  of  future  vic- 
tories over  their  heathen  adversaries.  But 
whatever  the  character,  or  the  occasion,  of 
those  emotions  which  inspired  the  breast  of 
the  Psalmist,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  psalm,  like  those  passages  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  "a  new  song"  (see  note  on 
Ps.  xcviii.  i),  has  reference  to  the  days  of 
the  Messiah,  and  to  His-  final  victories  over 
all  opposing  foes. 

When  this  psalm  is-  compared  with  the 
parallel  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  of  the 
Apocalypse,  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  its 
interpretation  will  be  greatly  diminished,  if 
not  removed ;  and  its  reference  will  appear 
to  be  to  those  signal  judgments,  foretold  alike 
in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
will  usher  in  the  coming  of  the  great  day  of 
the  Lord,  when  His  enemies  must  perish  at 
His  presence,  and  His  "people  shall  be  willing 
in  the  day  of  His- power."  (Cf.  Ps.  ex.  and 
also  the  notes  on  w.  8,  9  of  this  psalm.) 

1.  a  nenv  song]  See  notes  on  Pss.  xxxiii. 
3,  and  xcviii.  i.  The  period  of  the  restoration, 
an  event  which  stirred  the  deepest  emotions 
of  the  nation,  was  one,  though  perhaps  the 
least  remarkablej  of  the  epochs  of  the  revival 
of  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews. 

in  the  congregation  of  saints]  This  is  one 
of  the  connecting  links  with  the  preceding 
psalm  (y.  14).  The  word  rendered  "saints" 
occurs  three  times  in  this  psalm.  The  harps 
which  had  long  hung  upon  the  willows  of 
Babylon  were  once  more  employed  in  the 
liturgical  worship  of  the  rebuilt  temple. 

2.  in  him  that  made  him]  The  word 
rendered,  in  the  A.V.,  "that  made  him"  (lit. 
"his  Makere"^,  as  it  stands  in  the  received 
Hebrew  text,  is  hi  the  plural  number,  as  in 
Job  XXXV.  10,  and  Isai.  liv.  5.  It  seems  to 
refer  rather  to  the  selection  and  constitution 
of  Israel  as  the  people  of  Jehovah,  than  to 
the  act  of  creation  (cf.  Isai.  xliv.  a,  li.  13; 
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I  Or,  with 
iht  pipe. 


made  him:  let  the  children  of  Zion 
be  joyful  in  their  King. 

3  Let  them  praise  his  name  *  in  the 
dance:  let  them  sing  praises  unto  him 
with  the  timbrel  and  harp. 

4  For  the  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in 
his  people :  he  will  beautify  the  meek 
with  salvation. 

5  Let  the  saints  be  joyful  in  glory: 
tHeb.       let  them  sing  aloud  upon  their  beds. 
%roau          6  Let  the  high  praises  of  God  be  ^  in 


their  mouth,  and  a  twoedged  sword  in 
their  hand; 

7  To  execute  vengeance  upon  the 
heathen,  and  punishments  upon  the 
people ; 

8  To  bind  their  kings  with  chains, 
and  their  nobles  with  fetters  of 
iron ; 

9  "■  To  execute  upon  them  the  judg-  *  ^*"^'  ^' 
ment  written:    this  honour  have  all 

his  saints.     Praise  ye  the  Lord. 


and  see  note  on  Ps.  c.  3).  By  the  restoration 
from  Babylon,  Israel  had  been  appropriated 
anew  in  this  special  character. 

in  their  King\  The  Theocratic  king  no 
longer  existed,  and  the  Lord  their  God  had 
become  again  their  King.  Deut.  xxxiii.  5 ; 
I  S.  xii.  12. 

3 .  in  the  dance]  The  Hfebrew  word  (mahol) , 
if  rightly  translated  (as  it  seems  to  be,  though 
some  understand  it  of  the  pipe  or  flute),  is 
used  specially  with  reference  to  the  sacred 
dance.  Cf.  Exod.  xv.  20 ;  Judg.  xi.  34,  xxi.  21 ; 
also  Jer.  xxxi.  4,  a  prophecy  of  the  restora- 
tion, "Again  I  will  build  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
be  built,  O  virgin  of  Israel :  thou  shalt  again 
be  adorned  with  thy  tabrets  (the  plural  of 
the  same  noun  which  is  rendered  '•  timbrel " 
in  this  verse;  cf.  Ps.  cl.  4,  where  mention  is 
again  made  of  the  timbrel  in  connection  with 
mahol)^  and  thou  shalt  go  forth  in  the  dances 
(sing,  in  Heb.)  of  them  that  make  merry." 
Cf.  1;,  13  of  the  same  chap.;  also  Ps.  xxx.  11 
and  note.  In  the  prophecy  of  the  restoration 
from  the  captivity  in  Jeremiah  xxx,  and  xxxi:, 
the  annunciation  of  the  vengeance  which  was 
about  to  be  executed  upon  the  wicked  is 
connected,  as  in  this  psalm,  with  the  joy  and 
exultation  of  Israel.     Cf.  xxx.  23,  24. 

let  them  sing  praises~\  Rather,  "  let  tliem 
make  melody  unto  Him,''  &c. 

4.  For  the  L  ord  taketh  pleasure  in  his  people'] 
Cf.  cxlvii.  II. 

he  <ivill  beautify^  Sec]  Or,  "He  beautifies 
(or  makes  glorious)  the  oppressed  (or  afflict- 
ed) with  deliverance."  The  verb  occurs  in  no 
other  place  in  the  psalter.  It  is  chiefly  used 
by  Isaiah.     Cf.  Iv.  5,  Ix.  9. 

5.  Let  the  saints  be  joyful  in  glory]  Rather, 
"  with  glory,"  or  "  because  of  glory,"  i.  e.  the 
glory  conferred  upon  them,  or  promised  to 
them.  Cf.  Hag.  ii.  9.  In  the  place  of  "howling 
upon  their  beds "  (Hos.  vii.  14),  God  now 
gives  to  them  "songs  in  the  night"  (Job 
xxxv.  10).  Cf  Ps.  xlii,  8;  Isai.  xxx.  29. 
This  and  the  following  clauses  may  be  render- 
ed either  as  in  the  A.V.,  or  in  the  present 
tense  thus;  "are  joyful,"  "they  sing  aloud," 


"the  high  praises  (lit.  the  exaltations,  not 
used  elsewhere,  cf.  Pss,  Ixvi.  17,  xcix.  5, 
9)  of  God  are  in  their  mouth,  and  a  two- 
edged  sword  is  in  their  hand."  The  words 
rendered  "a  two-edged  sword  "  may  be  trans- 
lated more  literally  "a  sword  of  mouths," 
i.  e.  edges.  Cfi  Neh.  iv.  17,  "  Every  one  with 
one  of  his  hands  wrought  in  the  work,  and 
with  the  other  hand  held  a  weapon ; "  also 
2  Mace.  XV.  27,  "So  that  fighting  with  their 
hands,  and  praying  unto  God  with  their 
hearts,  they  slev/  no-  less  than  thirty  and  five 
thousand  men." 

7.  upon  the  heathen]  Rather,  "upon,"  or 
"amongst,  the  nations." 

upon  the  people]  Rather,  "upon,"  or  "a- 
mongst,  the  peoples." 

8.  To  bind  their  kings  nvith  chains]  Cf. 
the  passages  cited'  in  the  note  on  t.  9,  also 
Isai.  xlix.  7,  23,  Ix.  3,  ff,  where  the  subju- 
gation predicted  is  moral  not  physical,  and 
consists  in  the  surrender  of  idolatry,  and  the 
reception  of  the  true  feith. 

9.  To  execute  upon  them,  Sec]  Or, 
"amongst  them."  "The  judgment  (or  de- 
cree) written"  may  look  back,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  sentence  of  extermination  pro- 
nounced on  the  Canaanites,  but  it  seems  to  re- 
fer, not  so  much  to  any  one  particular  passage, 
as  to  the  immutable  decree  of  God,  registered 
in  heaven,  and  thus  "written  before  Him"  (cf. 
Isai.  Ixv.  6),  and  expressed  also  in  the  whole 
of  the  prophecies,  more  especially  those  of 
Isaiah,  which  predict  the  universal  dominion 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  complete  subjugation  of 
His  adversaries,  in  connection  with  the  glory 
and  exaltation  of  Israel.  Thus  e.g.  in  Isai. 
xlv.  14,  captives  of  different  nations  are  repre- 
sented as  coming  over  to  the  restored  Jews  in 
chains  (the  same  word  as  in  v.  8) ;  in  ch.  Ix.  w, 
2,  3,  the  nations  with  their  kings  are  described 
as  coming  to  the  light  of  Israel;  in  t.  11,  it 
is  foretold  that  "  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles," 
and  "their  kings,"  shall  be  brought  within 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem ;  whilst  in  ch.  lix.  16 — 
19,  the  vengeance  of  v.  7  is  represented  as 
being  executed.     With  these  passages  may  be 
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tHeb. 
HalU. 
lujah. 


PSALM  CL. 

I  An  exhortation  to  f> raise  Gody  3  with  all  kind 
of  instntments. 

*r)RAISE  ye  the  Lord.     Praise 
J^    God   in  his  sanctuary:  praise 
him  in  the  firmament  of  his  power. 

2  Praise  him  for  his  mighty  acts: 
praise  him  according  to  his  excellent 
greatness, 

3  Praise  him  with  the  sound  of  the 


■  trumpet :  praise  him  with  the  psaltery  '  Or. 

1   1   *  *  *  •'    cornet. 

and  harp. 

4  Praise  him  with  the  timbrel  and 
'dance:  praise  him  with  stringed  in- '  Or, //>.. 
struments  and  organs. 

5  Praise  him  upon  the  loud  cym- 
bals: praise  him  upon  the  high  sound- 
ing cymbals. 

6  Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath 
praise  the  Lord.    Praise  ye  the  Lord. 


compared  Deut.  xxxii.  40 — 43j  and  Isai.  Ixv. 
6 ;  also  Rev.  xiv.  ao,  xvii.  14. 

this  honour  have  all  his  saints^  This  clause 
may  be  rendered  grammatically  m  either  of  the 
following  ways:  (i)  it  may  mean,  "He  (the 
Lord)  is  a  (or  the)  honour  of  all  His  saints;" 
i.e.  He,  Who  at  His  first  coming  had  "no 
form  nor  comeliness  "  (the  same  word  which 
is  here  rendered  "honour"),  will  become  the 
honour  of  His  saints  when  He  shall  come 
again  to  exalt  them,  and  to  take  vengeance 
upon  their  adversaries;  or  (a)  it  may  mean, 
"it  is  an  honour  to  all  His  saints;"  i.e,  the 
destruction  of  their  adversaries,  and  their  own 
deliverance,  will  become  a  crown  of  glory  to 
the  people  of  the  Lord.  Cf  cxlviii.  14,  and 
note.  The  latter  interpretation  seems  to  be 
the  true  one.  "  The  victories  of  their  King," 
says  Dr  Kay,  "reflect  glory  on  all  His  faith- 
ful and  devoted  servants." 

Psalm  CL. 

As  each  of  the  five  books  of  the  psalter  ends 
with  its  doxology,  so  the  entire  "Book  of 
Praises"  ends  with  this  magnificent  song  of 
thanksgiving,  in  which  not  only  the  people 
of  Israel  with  all  their  national  instrumental 
music,  but  the  whole  of  the  animate  creation, 
"every  thing  that  hath  breath,"  is  summoned 
to  unite.  See  Introduction  to  the  Psalms, 
sec.  2. 

"  It  was,  no  doubt,"  writes  Isaac  Taylor, 
*♦  to  give  effect  first  to  the  human  voice,  and 
then,  to  the  alternations  of  instruments— loud, 
and  tender,  and  gay,  with  the  graceful  move- 
ments of  the  dance,  that  the  anthem  was  com- 
posed, and  its  chorus  brought  out — 
*Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the 

Lord :  Praise  ye  the  Lord ! ' 
and  so  did  the  congregated  thousands  take 
up  their  part  with  a  shout — 'even  as  the  noise 
of  many  waters.' "     '  The  Spirit  of  the  He- 
brew Poetry,'  pp.  156,  7. 

This  universal  Hallelujah  forms  the  most 
suitable  conclusion  to  a  book  in  which  cries 
from  the  deep  are,  throughout,  blended  with 
songs  of  praise;  in  other  words,  which  de- 
scribes the  experience  of  God's  people  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  various  vicissitudes  of 
their  earthly  history. 

"  There  is  now  no  need,"  says  Delitzsch  in 


loc,  "for  any  special  closing  beracha  {i.e. 
blessing).  This  whole  closing  psalm  is  such. 
Nor  is  there  any  need  even  of  an  Amen  (Ps. 
cvi.  48 ;  cf  I  Chro.  xvi.  36).  The  Hallelujah 
includes  it  within  itself  and  exceeds  it." 

1.  in  his  sanctuary]  If  the  sanctuary  here 
denotes  the  earthly  temple  of  Jehovah  (cf. 
Ps.  XV.  i),  this  verse  may  be  regarded  as  a 
short  summary  of  Ps,  cxlviii.  If  the  heavenly 
sanctuary  be  denoted,  as  in  Ps.  xi.  4,  we 
must  consider  the  summons  to  praise  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  angelic  hosts.  The  word  may, 
however,  be  rendered  "for,"  or  " on  account  of, 
His  holiness,"  as  the  same  preposition  is  com- 
monly understood  in  the  following  verse. 
Cf  Ps.  Ix.  6,  and  note  in  loc. 

in  the  firmament  of  his  power]  i.  e.  where 
His  might  and  majesty  are  displayed.  Cf 
Ps.  Ixviii.  34,  IS- 

2.  for  his  mighty  acts]  Or,  "in,  i.e.  in 
the  recital  of.  His  mighty  acts  ; "  as  e.  g.  the 
Exodus,  the  Restoration  from  Babylon,  and, 
finally,  the  ultimate  deliverance  foretold  in  the 
preceding  psalm. 

according  to  his  excellent  greatness]  Rather, 
♦♦according  to  the  abundance  of  his  greatness." 

3.  sound  of  the  trumpet]  Or,  "blast  of 
the  horn."  For  the  distinction  between  the 
construction  and  use  of  the  ram's  horn,  and 
the  straight  silver  trumpet,  see  note  on  Num. 
X.  a. 

4.  timbrel  and  dance]  The  timbrel,  or 
tambourine,  was  the  chief  instrumental  ac- 
companiment of  the  dance;  cf  Exod.  xv.  20; 
Judg.  xi.  34,  also  Ps.  cxlix.  3.  The  word 
rendered  "dance"  may,  however,  denote  a 
musical  instrument.  See  Ps.  cxlix.  3,  and 
note. 

tivith  stringed  instruments]  See  Note  at  end. 
and  organs]     Rather,  "  and  pipe." 

5 .  loud  cymbals high  sounding  cymbals] 

Rather,  "cymbals  of  clear  sound cymbals 

of  loud  noise."  The  latter  word  seems  to 
denote  a  loud  sound  as  of  an  alarm  or  sig- 
nal trumpet,  as  in  Lev.  xxv.  9,  and  Num. 
xxxi.  6.  Cf  Num.  x.  5;  and  Ps.  xcviii.  6, 
and  notes  in  loc;  also  i  Cor.  xiii.  i,  Kvfi^aXou 
dXaXa^ov. 

G.     Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath]     Lit. 
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"the  whole  of  breath,"  i.e.  all  living  beings. 
Cf.  Gen.  ii.  7;  Deut.  xx.  16;  Josh.  x.  40. 
The  last  verse  of  the  psalter  is  a  summons 
addressed  no  longer  to  Israel  only  (as  the 
mention  of  their  national  instruments  in  the 


preceding  verses  might  seem  to  imply),  but 
to  the  whole  of  the  human  creation  (to 
which  the  word  here  used  generally  applies), 
and,  it  may  be,  to  the  whole  animate  creation, 
to  unite  in  the  praise  of  Jehovah. 


NOTE  on  Psalm  cl.  4. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  CSp  rendered  two  stringed  instruments  are  mentioned  in  the 

"  stringed  instruments "  is  doubtful.     A  cor-  preceding   verse.     Furst   suggests  that   D"'3p 

responding  Syriac  v/ord  ]jJLd  is  used  in  Ps.  may  be  a  contracted  form  derived  from  Di'3. 

xxxii.  2,  as  =-n:D,  and  the  context  suggests  Cf.  Ps.  xlv.  8,  where  ^3?p  occurs,  and  note  in 

that  it  may  denote  some  specific  musical  in-  j^^ 
sUument  in  this  place,  especially  inasmuch  as 
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Frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  the  notes  on  Pss.  xci. — c.,  and  more  particularly  m  the 
notes  on  Pss.  xciii.,  xcvi.,  and  xcviii.,  to  their  mutual  connection,  and  their  common  dependence 
upon  the  prophecies,  especially  the  later  prophecies,  of  Isaiah.  The  indications  of  mutual 
connection  and  common  authorship,  with  regard  at  least  to  several  of  these  psalms,  are  traced 
mainly  in  the  identity  or  similarity  of  the  subject-matter,  in  their  adaptation  for  liturgical 
use,  in  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  or  similar  words  and  phrases,  in  the  general 
resemblance  of  style,  in  the  characteristic  use  of  anadiplosis  or  iteration^  and  in  the  facts 
that  Ps.  xciii.  is  a  part  of  Ps.  xcii.  in  twelve  Codices,  that  Ps.  xcv.  is  joined  to  Ps,  xciv.  in  nine 
Codices,  that  Ps.  xcvi.  is  a  part  of  Ps.  xcv.  in  four  Codices,  that  Ps.  xcvii.  is  a  part  of  Ps. 
xcvi.  in  fourteen  Codices,  and  that  Ps.  xcix.  is  united  with  Ps.  xcviii.  in  eight  Codices.  The 
results  arising  out  of  this  mutual  connection,  and  more  particularly  out  of  the  common 
dependence  of  these  psalms  upon  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  are  of  so  much  interest  and 
importance,  that  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  trace  out  more  fully  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  coincidences  of  subject,  style,  and  phraseology  between  these  psalms  and  the  prophecies, 
both  earlier  and  later,  of  Isaiah ;  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain,  approximately,  the  date  to 
which  the  composition  of  this  series  of  psalms  may  be  assigned. 

The  following  table  of  coincidences  will  suffice  to  shew  that  if  the  psalms  and  the 
prophecies  were  not  the  compositions  of  the  same  writer,  the  Psalmist  must  have  borrowed 
from  the  Prophet,  or  the  Prophet  from  the  Psalmist. 

(0 

Psalm  xciii.  i,  compared  with  Isaiah  xxiv.  23. 

I'pD  n'\Ti'*  ivv  -inn  nii^n^*  mn>  i'?o  ^3 

"  Jehovah  is  King."  "  When  (or  for)  Jehovah  of  Hosts  is  King 

(or  has  begun  to  reign)  in  iMount  Sion." 

The  same  words  which  form  the  key-note         And  hi.  7,  TH^X  "|^D  jw"?  "IDX,    "Say 
of  this  series  of  psalms  are  repeated  in  Pss.     unto  Zion,  Thy  God  is  King."     Cf.  xxxii.  i, 
xcvi.  10,  xcvii.   I,  and  xcix.  i,  coupled,   in     xxxiii.  17    22. 
the  place  last  quoted,  with  the  declaration 
that  "  Jehovah  is  great  in  Zion." 

(») 

Psalm  xciii.  i,  compared  with  Isaiah  li.  9. 

"  Jehovah  hath  clothed  Himself,  hath  "  Clothe  Thyself  with  strength,  O  arm  of 
girded  Himself,  with  strength."  Jehovah." 

Cf.  Hi.  I :—  , 

«» Clothe   Thyself  with  Thy  strength,  O 
Zion." 

(3) 
Psalms  xcvi.  i,  xcviii.  i,    compared  with  Isaiah  xlii.  10. 

'•Sing  unto  Jehovah  a  new  song."  "Sing  unto  Jehovah  a  new  song." 
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(4) 

Ps.  xcviii.  7,  compared  with  Isaiah  xlil.  lo. 

"The  sea  and  its  fulness,  the  earth  and         "The  sea  and  its  fulness,  the  islands  and 
tl.e  inhabitants  thereof."  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

Also  xcvl.  II, 
"The  sea  and  its  fulness."  *'The  earth  and  its  fulness." 


(5) 
Psalm  xcvl.  ii,  compared  with  Isaiah  xllx.  13. 

"The  heavens  are  glad,,  and  the  earth  is  "Sing,  O  heavens,  and  be  joyful,  O  earth." 
joyful."  Cf.  xliv.  23,. 

Cf.  xcvii.  I. 

Psalm  xcvii.  5,  compared  with  Isaiah  xxxlv.  3. 

"  The  mountains  are  melted."  "  The  mountains  are  melted." 

(7) 

Psalm  xcviii.  i,.  compared  with-  Isaiah  III.  10. 

"  Ills  holy  arm."  "  His  holy  arm." 

This  phrase  occurs  in  no  other  place. 

(8)' 
Psalm  xcviii.  3,  compared  with  Isaiah  Hi.  10. 

"All  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  seen  the  "And  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see 
salvation  of  our  God."  (or  have  seen)  the  salvation  of  our  God." 

(9) 

Psalm  xcviii.  4,  compared  with  Isaiah  III.  9. 

1:211  invD  mi  in^*s 

"  Break  forth  into  a  shout  and  sing."  "  Break  forth  into  a  shout,  sing." 

It  should  be  observed  here  that  the  verb  nVS  in  the  sense  of  "break  out  Into  a  shout" 
or  "cry  of  joy"  (e.g.  Isai.  liv.  i,  where  the  LXX.  has  pfj^ov  kol  ^orjcrov,  cf.  Gal.  iv.  27), 
is  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  prophet  Isaiah  (who  uses  it  six  times  in  his  earlier  and  later 
prophecies  in  this  sense),  and  to  the  Psalmist  in  this  place;  and  that  the  verb  is  invariably- 
used  by  the  Prophet,  as  it  is  here  by  the  Psalmist,  in  conjunction  with  the  verb  p"l,  or 
its  cognate  noun  n:i.  The  word  itself  occurs,  but  in  a  different  form  and  signification,  in 
one  other  place  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.,  Micah  ill.  3. 
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(10) 

Psalm  xcviii.  j,  compared  with  Isaiah  li.  3. 

mot  (pip  n-iDT  bp 

**  The  voice  of  a  psahn  (or  song)."  "  The  voice  of  a  psahn  (or  song)." 

This  phrase  occurs  in   no  other  place. 

(11) 

Psalm  xcviii.  8,  compared  vi^ith  Isaiah  Iv.  12. 

*'  Clap  their  hands."  "  Clap  their  hands." 

This  phrase  occurs  in  no  other  place. 

C12) 
Psalm  xcix.  3,  5,  9,  compared  with  Isaiah  vi.  3. 

Kin  cnp 

*'Holy  is    He...  Holy  is  He...  Holy  is         "Holy,     Holy,     Holy,    is    Jehovah     of 
Jehovali  our  God."  Hosts." 

(13) 
Psalm  xcix.  5,  compared  with  Isaiah  Ixvi.  i. 

«  The  footstool  of  His  feet."  "  The  footstool  of  My  feet." 

The  expression  occurs  only  in  four  other  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  three 
seem  to  refer  to  the  Ark,  viz.  Ps.  cxxxii.  7 ;  Lam,  ii.  i ;   and  i  Chro.  xxviii.  2. 

The  coincidences  of  Ps.  xcviii.  with  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  will  be  presented  to  tl:e 
eye  of  the  English  reader  most  conveniently  in  the  following  form : — 

Psalm  xcviii.  compared  with        the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 

*'  0  shg  unto  the  Lord  a  neiv  song^    -j.  i.  "  O   sing   unto   the   Lord   a   neio   song.''' 

xlii.  10. 
"///J  arm  <wr ought  deliverance  for  Himy 

lix.  16. 
"  Mine  arm  hath  (wrought  deli'verance  for 

MeP    Ixiii.  5. 
"Jehovah     hath     made    bare    His     holy 

army    lii.  10. 


5        i<in  iJ'np  i  mj<3^f  nin»  mi[>  mi\>  trnp 

) 


"His  right-hand  and  His   holy  arm    hath 
wrought  deliverance  for  Him^     v.  2, 


"  He  hath  remembered  His   lovingkindness         "  I   will  make  mention  of  (or  remember) 

and  His  truth  toward  the  house  of  Israeli     the  lovingkindnesses   of   Jehovah and  the 

i-.  3,  great  goodness  to^ward  the  house  of  Israel 

according  to  the  multitude  of  His  lovingkind- 

nessesy     Ixiii.  7. 

*'  /111  the  ends  of  tU  earth  hove  seen  the  "  All  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  (or 
jalvation  of  our  God^     v.  3.  have  seen)  the  salvation  of  our  God^     hi.  10. 

*'  Shout  aloud  unto  Jehovah,  all  the  earth;  "  Sing  joyously,  O  heavens,  for  Jehovah 
hreak  forth  Slid  sing  joyously;  yea,  sing  praise."  hath  done  it;  shout  aloud,  ye  lower  parts  of 
-I,.  4.  the  earth;  break  forth,  O  ye  mountains,  into 

a  joyous  songy    xliv.  23. 

•*  And  the  voice  of  a  psalm^    v.  5.  "  And  the  voice  of  a  psalm^    li.  3. 
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Psalm  xcviii.  compared  with        the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 

"  Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof:  "  The  sea,  and  the  fulness  thereof:  the  isles, 

the  r^vorld,  and  they  that  d^ell  therein."  'v.  7.     and  those  who  inhabit  (or  d^vell  in)  them." 

xhi.  10.  (Cf.  "the  earth  and  the  fuhess 
thereof  the  ijuorld^,  and  all  things  that  come 
forth  of  it."     xxxiv.  I.) 

'•  Let  the  floods  clap  their  handsP     n).  8.  "  All  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their 

hands. ''''     Iv.  12. 

"Let  the  mountains  sing  joyously  together."         "The  mountains  and  the  hills  break  forth 
IK  8.  before  you  mio  joyous  singing.''''    Iv.  12. 


"  He  shall  judge  the  world  with  righteous- 
ness and  the  peoples  with  equity."    'v.  9. 


"And  He  shall  yW^d*  the  poor  with  righte- 
ousness and  reprove  with  equity.''''  xi.  4.  Cf. 
lix.  4. 


Amongst  other  coincidences  between  this  series  of  psalms  and  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
we  may   note  the  following : — 


(i)  The  use  of  the  Piel  form  of  nt53  in 
the  sense  of  to  be  beautiful  or  becoming.  Cf. 
Ps.  xciii.  5  with  Isai.  lii.  7.  The  trrb  ap- 
pears to  be  used  elsewhere  only  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  i.  10. 

(2)  The  expression  T^^Q,  "  from  of  old,  ever- 
lasting," Ps.  xciii.  2,  a  word  which,  though  not 
exclusively  used  by  Isaiah,  is  characteristic  of 
his  style,  being  used  eight  times  in  his  earlier 
and  later  prophecies,  and  very  rarely  else- 
where. 

(3)  The  use  of  D'^JDin^n,  "  consolations." 
Cf.  Ps.  xciv.  19,  20;  Isai.  Ixvi.  11.  Themasc. 
form  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Jer.  xvi.  7,  and 
the  fem.  form  only  in  Job  xv.  11,  and  xxi. 
2. 

(4)  The  use  of  some  form  of  the  verb 
5?ytJ',  or  its  cognate  noun,  in  the  sense  of 
delight.  Cf.  Ps.  xciv.  19,  20;  Isai.  v.  7,  and 
Ixvi.  12.  The  occurrence  of  any  form  of 
this  word  except  in  Ps.  cxix.  is  very  rare. 

(5)  The  coincidence  of  IIDXn'',  Ps.  xciv. 
4,  with  nD^nn,  Isaiah  Ixi.  6.  Whether  the 
latter  word  be  a  derivative  from  IDS,  or  from 
ID''  (*?2e  Furst,  'Lex.'),  is  questioned;    but 


the  resemblance  is  remarkable,  as  the  meaning 
is  apparently  the  same. 

We  may  note  further  (a)  the  use  of 
tD3w'  in  conjunction  with  pIV,  n^lDK,  and 
DntJ'^D  (cf.  Pss.  xcvi.  13,  xcvii.  9;  Isai. 
xi.  4,  5,  lix.  4);  (b)  Ps.  xcvii.  3,  as  com- 
pared with  Isai.  xhi.  25 ;  (c)  Ps.  xcix.  i, 
D"'ni"l3  DK^**,  as  compared  with  Isai.  xxxvii. 
16,  D^niDn  ntJ'^;  (d)  Ps.  xcix.  i,  p«n  DI^D, 
as  compared  with  Isai.  xxiv.  19,  20.  Probably 
the  true  reading  of  the  psalm  is  yi^n  or  tDIDH. 

Among  other  peculiarities  more  or  less 
striking,  we  may  observe  the  usage  both  by 
the  Psalmist  and  the  Prophet  of  the  following 
words:  (i)  NDT  and  its  cognate  forms,  Pss. 
xciii.  3,  xciv.  5;  Isai.  iii.  15,  xix.  10,  liii.  5, 
10,  Ivii.  15;  (2)  the  Hiphil  form  of  tOpI^ 
Ps.  xciv.  13;  Isai.  vii.  4,  xxx.  15,  xxxii.  17, 
Ivii.  20;  (3)  nii^an  Ps.  xcvi.  6,  a  word  used 
seventeen  times  by  Isaiah;  (4)  t)!"!  Ps.  xcix.  i, 
a  word  which  occurs  eleven  .times  in  its  dif- 
ferent forms  in  Isaiah;  (5)  7^3  in  conjunc- 
tion with  nS^J/D  Ps.  xcii.  4;  Isai.  v.  12;  and 
(6)  Dl"lD  Pss.  xcii.  9,  xciii.  4,  a  word  which 
occurs  fourteen  times  in  Isaiah. 


It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  other  coincidences  of  phraseology  between  this  series  of 
psalms  and  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  above  will  suffice  to 
establish  either  the  identity  of  authorship,  or  the  dependence  of  the  Psalmist  upon  the 
Prophet,  or  of  the  Prophet  upon  the  Psalmist.  Before  proceeding  farther  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject,  it  will  be  desirable  to  present  to  the  reader  in  a  connected 
form  the  principal  internal  indications  which  these  psalms  afford  of  the  date  of  their 
composition,  some  of  which  have  been  already  noticed  in  their  respective  places. 

It  is  generally  agreed  amongst  modem  critics  that  the  principal  epochs  of  Hebrew  poetry 
(and  it  will  scarcely  admit  of  question  that  this  series  of  psalms  belongs  to  one  of  such 
epochs)  were  (i)  the  time  of  David;  (2)  that  of  Hezekiah;  and  (3)  the  period  of,  or 
shortly  subsequent  to,  the  captivity ;  to  which  periods  some  modem  critics,  though,  as  it 
seems,  on  insufficient  evidence  (see  the  Introduction  to  the  Psalter,  sec.  13),  add  that  of 
the  Maccabees. 


^   The  word    rendered  world,   which   occurs     found  nine   times  in  the  earlier  prophecies  of 
only  thirty-six  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  is      Isaiah,  and  six  times  in  this  series  of  psalms. 
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The  following  reasons  seem  to  determine  the  balance  of  evidence  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
copiposition  of  this  series  of  psalms  at,  or  about,  the  second  of  these  periods,  /.  e.  during  the 
time  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 


(i)  We  not  only  miss  all  those  allusions 
to  the  times  and  circumstances  of  the  cap- 
tivity and  the  restoration  which  are  found  in 
the  psalms  of  later  date\  and  also  those  words 
and  forms  which  characterize  alike  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
but  we  find  such  allusions  to  the  Ark  with 
its  overshadowing  cherubim  (cf.  Pss.  xci. 
I,  4,  xcv.  2,  6,  xcvi.  6,  xcix.  i,  5,  c.  a), 
and  probably  to  the  monarchy  (Ps.  xcix.  4, 
and  note  in  loc.)  as  find  their  obvious  and 
natural  explanation  in  the  supposition  that 
these  psalms  were  composed  whilst  the  tem- 
ple of  Solomon  still  stood,  and  whilst  the 
royal  house  of  David  still  continued  to  sit 
upon  the  throne. 

(2)  The  state  of  Judcea  with  regard  to 
the  prospect  of  foreign  invasion,  as  described 
in  these  psalms,  corresponds  closely  with 
that  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  and  the  first  four- 
teen years  of  that  of  Hezekiah.  "  The  floods," 
a  figure  of  the  world-powers  both  in  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament,  are  represented  in  Ps. 
xciii.  3  not  only  as  having  lifted  up  their  voice, 
but  as  still  lifting  it  up.  ' '  The  floods  ha've  lifted 
up^  O  Lord,  the  floods  ha've  lifted  up^  the 
floods  do  lift  up  their  waves."  This  description 
precisely  accords  with  that  given  in  Isai.  viii. 
7,  when,  after  the  invasion  and  partial  subju- 
gation of  the  northern  kingdom  by  the  As- 
syrians, and  the  threatened  invasion  of  Judaea 
by  the  united  forces  of  Israel  and  Syria,  the 
Assyrian  power  is  represented  as  threatening 
not  only  Israel  but  also  Judah:  "  Now  there- 
fore behold  the  Lord  bringeth  up  upon  thee 
the  waters  of  the  river  strong  and  many,  even 
the  king  of  Assyria,  and  all  his  glory  =^."  The 
same  description  applies,  though  not,  perhaps, 
in  an  equal  degree,  to  the  state  of  Judaea  from 
the  arrival  of  the  messengers  of  Merodach- 
baladan,  until  the  final  destruction  of  the 
monarchy,  after  which  time  the  figure  of  the 
rising  and  threatening  floods  would  seem  to 
be  altogether  inapplicable. 

(3)  The  internal  disorganization  of  Judaea 
described  in  Ps.  xciv.  -w.  5,  6,  16,  ao,  ai, 
corresponds  very  closely  with  that  described 
in  a  Chro.  xxix.  8,  9,  and  in  Isai.  i.  (what- 
ever the  date  of  the  composition  of  that  chap- 
ter), iii.  12,  15,  ix.  13,  and  x.  i,  2.  The  acts 
of  injustice  and  oppression  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  Ps.  xciv.  (and  to  which  there  may 
be  allusion,  by  way  of  contrast,  in  Ps.  xcix. 


4)  appear  to  be  primarily,  if  not  exclusively, 
those  of  unrighteous  judges,  not  of  foreign 
oppressors.  The  Psalmist  animadverts  upon 
these  with  a  severity  similar  to  that  of  the 
Prophet,  one  of  whose  characteristics  was  the 
keen  eye  with  which  he  surveyed  the  judicial 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  ^is  country. 
(See  notes  on  in).  5,  6,  8,  20,  of  Ps.  xciv.) 

(4)  The  subject-matter  of  these  psalms, 
viz.,  the  establishment  of  Jehovah's  throne  in 
righteousness,  the  confusion  of  idolaters,  and 
the  universal  proclamation  of  "the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom,"  is  identical  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  some  of  the  confessedly  genuine 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  as  well  as  with  that  of 
those  prophecies  which  are  contained  in  chap- 
ters xl. — Ixvi.,  the  genuineness  of  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  dispute  in  modern  times. 
No  more  probable  date,  therefore,  so  far  as 
respects  the  subjects  on  which  they  treat,  can 
be  assigned  to  these  psalms  than  the  time  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  which  was  the  second 
great  epoch  of  those  royal  prophecies  which 
had  their  origin  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and 
David.  This  probability  is  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  of  the  jubilant  strain  of  these 
psalms,  and  of  the  contemporaneous  (as  it  is 
thought)  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  descriptive  of 
the  Second  Advent,  with  the  darker  and  more 
minatory  character  of  the  greater  portion  of 
those  prophecies,  relating  to  the  same  event, 
which  were  delivered  subsequently  to  the  Ba- 
bylonish captivity.  Cf.  e.g.  Zech.  xii.  10—14, 
xiv.  passim;  Malachi  iii.  2,  3,  iv.  5,  6,  with 
Isai.  xii.  passim,  xxv.  9,  xxvi.  19.  The  im- 
probability of  the  composition  of  these  psalms 
between  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  the  captivity, 
not  excepting  even  the  peiiod  of  Josiali's 
reign,  is  generally  admitted. 

(5)  The  repeated  allusions  to  convulsions 
of  the  earth  throughout  this  series  of  psalms 
(cf  Pss.  xciii.  2,  xcvi.  10,  xcvii.  4,  5,  xcix.  i) 
find  their  most  natural  historical  ground- 
work in  the  great  earthquake  in  the  days  of  king 
Uzziah  (cf.  Amos  i.  i;  Mic  i.  4;  Zech. 
xiv.  5). 

(6)  The  indications  found  in  these  psalms 
of  the  restoration  of  the  temple-service  (cf. 
xcv.  2,  xcvi.  8,  xcviii.  5,  6,  c.  2)  exactly  har- 
monize with  the  great  revival  of  national 
religious  worship,  including  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  in  the  days  of  king  Heze- 
kiah, in  the  account  of  which  in   a  Chro. 


^  E.g.  in  such  a  psalm  as  xcix.  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  some  allusion  to  the  restora- 
tion from  captivity,  had  it  been  composed  after 
that  event,  and  not  improbably  the  mention  of 
Daniel  as  v^ell  as  Samuel,  amongst  those  who 
called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

•  It  must  be  noted  here  that  the  word  which 


occurs  in  the  singular  number,  and  which  is  ren- 
dered river  in  Isaiah  viii.  7,  is  the  same  as  that 
which  occurs  in  the  plural  number,  and  which 
is  rendered  "floods"  in  Ps.  xciii.  3.  Moreover 
one  of  the  epithets  ("many"  or  mighty)  of  the 
"waters"  of  this  river  is  the  same  as  one  of 
those  of  the  "  waters"  of  Ps.  xciii.  4. 
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xxix.  w.  2S — 28  we  find  mention  of  three  David"  (a  Chro.  xxix.  30).  in  which  Hezer 

of  the  same  instruments  to  which  reference  is  kiah  "commanded  the  Levites  to  sing  praises 

made  in  this  series  of  psalms,  viz.  the  nab/a,  unto  the  Lord,"  may  refer  to  Ps.  xcvi.  in  its 

the  harp,  and  the  trumpets.    "The  words  of  original  form  (cf.  i  Chro.  xvi.  7). 

Such  being  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  date  of  the  composition  of  these 
psalms  may  reasonably  be  assigned  to  the  times  of  Isaiah,  it  is  desirable  to  inquire  further 
whether,  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof  of  the  identity  of  authorship,  there  are  such  inter- 
nal indications  of  originality  as  would  lead  us  to  assign  the  priority  of  composition  to  the 
prophecies  or  to  the  psalms. 

Now  it  might  fairly  be  urged  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the  Prophet  borrowed  from  the 
Psalmist  (i)  that  if  the  liturgical  psalms  of  this  series  were  composed  during  the  first  fourteen 
years  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  they  must  have  been  anterior  to  the  later  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
i'n  which  the  larger  part  of  the  coincidences  which  have  been  noted  appear;  (2)  that  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  once  the  psalms  in  question  had  become  a  portion  of 
the  liturgical  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  later  writers  should  borrow  from  them  both  their 
ideas  and  their  phraseology;  and  (3)  that  if,  as  some  of  our  best  modern  critics  believe, 
the  passage  which  occurs  almost  verbatim  in  Micah  iv.  i — 4,  and  Isaiah  ii.  % — 5,  is  original 
in  the  case  of  the  former  writer,  and  borrowed  by  the  contemporary  prophet,  there  is  a 
yet  further  presumption  in  favour  of  the  originality  of  the  Psalmist  rather  than  of  the 
Prophet  in  the  present  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  (i)  that  if  the  probability  of  the  composition  of 
the  liturgical  psalms  of  this  series  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  be  admitted,  there  are  no 
decisive  indications  of  their  composition  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  that  reign,  and 
consequently,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  Isaiah  must  have  been  acquainted  with  these 
psalms  as  portions  of  that  temple-worship  which  had  been  recently  restored;  and  (2) 
that  the  quotation  of  a  particular  passage  from  a  contemporary  prophet  (if  the  priority 
of  composition  on  the  part  of  Micah  be  conceded)  is  no  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
supposition  that  Isaiah,  the  greatest,  and  perhaps  the  most  original,  of  all  the  prophets, 
was  indebted  to  the  writer  of  a  few  lyrical  poems  for  so  much  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  style  and  phraseology  of  both.  In  any  case  it  may  be  urged  with  equal  or 
greater  force  in  favour  of  the  originality  of  the  Prophet,  rather  than  of  the  Psalmist, 
that  numerous  quotations  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  or  manifest  allusions  to  them, 
are  found  both  in  the  later  psalms,  and  also  in  the  later  prophecies.  The  following 
will  suffice  by  way  of  illustration : — 

Ps.  cii.  26,      compared  with      Isai.  1.  9,  Ps.  cxviii.  28,  compared  with  Isai.  xxv.  i. 

and  li.  6.  Ps.  cxlvii.  4,  5,          ,,  Isai.  xl.  26,  28. 

Ps.  ciii.  II,               „                   Isai.  Iv.  9.  Jer.  vi.  20,                 „  Isai.  i.  11. 

Ps.  civ.  2,                „                  Isai.  xl.  22,  Jer.  x.  4,                  •„  Isai.  xl.  19, 

and  h.  13.  and  xli.  7. 

Ps.  cv.  T,                  „                  Isai.  xii,  4,  Jer.  xii.  9,                ,,  Isai.  Ivi.  9. 

(where  thewholeofthe  verse  is  found  verbatim.)  Jer.  xxxi.  35,           ,,  Isai.  li.  15, 

Ps.  cvii.  23,    compared  with     Isai.  xlii.  10.  (where  the  same  seven  words  occur  verbatim.) 

Ps.cvii.  33, 35,          „                 Isai.  xli.  18,  Jer.  1.  8,        compared  with  Isai.  xlviii.  20, 

(where  the  same  eight  words  occur  verbatim,  and  lii.  11. 

with  the  exception  of  a  slight  variation  in  Nahum  i.  15,            „  Isai.  lii.  7, 
the  form  of  one  of  them.  Cf.  Isai.  xxxv.  7.)      (where  the  same  six  words  occur  verbatim.) 

Ps.  cxviii.  14,  compared  with     Isai.  xii.  a,  Mai.  iii.  i,      compared  with  Isai.  xl.  3. 

(where  the  whole  of  the  verse  occurs  verbatim, 
with  the  addition  of  the  word  "Jehovah.") 

There  seem,  moreover,  to  be  some  positive  indications  that  if  Isaiah  were  not  the 
writer  of  the  psalms  in  question,  the  priority  of  authorship  must  have  been  on  the 
part  of  the  Prophet  rather  than  on  that  of  the  Psalmist.  The  reign  of  Hezekiah  is  the 
earliest  period  to  which  the  liturgical  psalms  of  this  series  have  been  assigned  with  any 
degree  of  probability,  whilst  most  modern  critics  assign  to  them  a  much  later  date ; 
whereas  some  of  the  most  remarkable  coincidences  of  style  and  phraseology  between  this 
series  of  psalms  and  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  are  found  in  those  portions  of  the  prophecies 
which  were  composed  previously  to  the  accession  of  Hezekiah  to  the  throne.  It  will  suffice 
to  allude  to  the  characteristic  use  of  anadiplosis^  or  iteration,  in  the  earlier  as  well  as  in  the 
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later  prophecies^,  and  also  to  the  occurrence  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  coinci- 
dences of  phraseology,  viz.,  the  use  of  nVD  patsach^  not  only  in  a  signification  peculiar 
to  the  Prophet  and  the  Psalmist,  but  also  in  conjunction  with  X\r\  rinnah  (see  no.  9), 
in  Isai.  xiv.  7,  the  date  of  which  prophecy  appears  to  be  positively  determined  by  t.  a8 
of  the  same  chapter.  Other  coincidences  between  this  series  of  psalms  and  the  earlier  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah  have  been  already  noticed. 

But  in  addition  to  the  a  priori  improbability  that  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets should  have  been  indebted  to  the  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  contemporaneous,  writer 
of  a  few  short  lyrical  poems,  both  for  portions  of  the  subject-matter  of  his  great  theme, 
and  also  for  some  of  the  most  distinctive  characteristics  of  his  style  and  phraseology,  there 
appears  to  be  intenial  evidence  in  some  of  the  coincidences  which  have  been  enumerated, 
if  adoption,  or  imitation,  on  either  side  be  admitted,  that  the  prophecies  were  anterior  to 
the  psalms. 

In  the  case  of  coincidence  (2)  e.g.  we  find  that  the  figure  of  clothing  pervades  the 
two  preceding  chapters  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (cf.  xlix.  18,  1.  3,  9)  as  well  as 
the  preceding  verses  of  chap,  li.,  viz.  -w.  6,  8,  and  that  it  is  found  also  in  the  beginning  of 
chap.  lii. ;  and  again  in  lix.  17,  Ixi.  3,  10,  Ixiii.  i,  2,  3,  and  Ixiv.  6.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
coincidence  (9)  we  find  the  phrase  peculiar  to  the  Psalmist  and  the  Prophet  repeated  by 
the  latter  six  times  in  writings  which,  at  the  lowest  computation,  extend  over  a  period  of 
upwards  of  fifteen  years,  and  probably  over  thirty  years.  Once  more,  in  the  case  of 
coincidence  (12),  if  the  connection  between  Ps.  xcix.  and  the  vision  recorded  in  Isai. 
vi.  be  more  than  accidental,  the  question  of  priority  does  not  admit  of  doubt;  inasmuch 
as  whilst  the  recorded  account  of  Isaiah's  vision  might  well  have  become  the  ground- 
work of  Ps.  xcix.,  that  psalm  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have  been  the  groundwork 
of  the  prophetic  vision.  The  same  inference  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  existence  in 
these  psalms  of  that  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  earlier  as  well  as  of  the  later 
writings  of  Isaiah  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  viz.,  anadlplosis  or  iteration. 
A\'hen  the  character  of  both  compositions  is  taken  into  account,  and  it  is  remembered 
that  in  the  case  of  the  prophet  this  distinctive  characteristic  is  traced  throughout  writings 
which  probably  extended  over  upwards  of  half  a  century,  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  psalms  and  the  prophecies  were  not  the  productions  of  the  same 
writer,  and  there  be  ground  for  supposing  that  there  was  imitation  on  either  side,  the 
originality  in  this,  as  in  the  other  coincidences  which  have  been  noticed,  must  have  been 
on  the  side  of  the  Prophet  and  not  on  that  of  the  Psalmist '*. 

The  general  results  of  this  inquiry  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  words: 

(i)    There  seems  good  reason  for  assigning  with  the  greatest  amount  of  probability,  to 

a  common  authorship  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  times  of  Hezekiah,  whose  accession  to  the 

the  scries  of  psalms  beginning  with  the  91st,  throne  may  have  formed  the  historical  ground- 

and  ending  with  the  looth  (more  particularly  work  of  this  remarkable  revival  of  the  regal 

to  Pss.  xciii.  and  xcv. — c.),  and  possibly  to  prophecies,  both  in  the  writings  of  Isaiah  and 

these  psalms  and  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  in   this  series  of  psalms.     (See  note  on  Ps. 

(2)  The  Psalmist,  if  not  identical  with  xciii.  i.)  In  any  case  there  appear  to  be  strong 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  seems  to  have  been  largely  grounds  for  assigning  to  this  series  of  psalms 
indebted  both  to  the  earlier  and  later  prophe-  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  captivity. 

cies  of  Isaiah  for  his  subject-matter,  for  the  The    bearing    of    these    results,   if  estab- 

characteristics  of  his  style,  and  for  his  phrase-  lished,  upon  the  date  of  composition  and  the 

ology.  unity  of  authorship  of  the  later,  as  well  as  the 

(3)  The  date  of  the  composition  of  these  earlier,  prophecies  commonly  ascribed  to  Isaiah 
psalms  seems  to  be  approximately  assigned,  is  too  obvious  to  require  elucidation. 

*  E.g.  "The  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  God?"  v.  18;   *'To  whom  then  will  ye  liken 

that  day,"   ii.    v.    11;  ib,  v.  17;  **Whcn  He  me?"  t/.  25. 

ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth,"  ib.  f.  19;  '  The  following  are  instances  of  rt';/^fl!'//^/(7jW' in 

ib.  2/.  21;  "F'orall  this  His  anger  is  not  turned  this  scries  of  psalms;    xcii.  9,  xciii.  i,  3,  xciv. 

away,  but  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still,"  ix.  i,  3,  23,  xcvi.  i,  2,  7,  8,  13,  xcviii.  4,  5.    Other 

V.   12;   ib.   V.    17.     The  occurrence  of  similar  instances  might  be  added  to  the  number,  as  ^.^. 

repetitions  throughout  chapters  xl. — Ixvi.  scarcely  the  thrice-repeated  refrain  of  Ps.  xcix.  i,  5,  9. 

needs  illustration.    The  following  instances  from  The  occurrence  of  anadiplosis  in  other  poetical 

ch.  xl.  will  suffice,     (i)"  Comfort   ye,   comfort  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  e.g.  in  the 

ye,"  V.  I ;  (2)  "The  grass  withercth,  the  flower  song  of  Deborah;  in  Pss.  x.  9,  and  ciii.  i,  2,  22; 

fadeth,"  V.  7;  *'The  grass  withercth,  the  flower  and  in  the  refrain  of  some  other  of  the  psalms, 

fadeth,"  z/.S;  (3)  *' O  Zion  that  bringest  good  as  e.g.  Pss.  xlii.,    xlvi.,   Ivii.,   Ixxx.,  evil.,   and 

tidings....  O    Jerusalem  that    bringest    good  cxxxvi.,  is  not  sufficiently  common  to  neutralize 

tidings,"  V.  9;    (4)  *' Lift  up  thy  voice,   lift  it  the  force  of  this  coincidence, 
up,"  ib.;     (5)  "To  whom  then  will  ye  liken 
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